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PUBLISHEES'  NOTICE 
TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION  OF  1892 

It  is  now  little  over  sixty  yean — risL  in  1829-33 — since  the  first 
Golleoted  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  issued,  haying 
been  printed  from  a  copy  carefuUy  revised  by  the  Author,  and 
embodying  the  last  finishing  touches  given  to  his  ''Magnum 
Opus."  This  annotated  copy  came  into  the  present  publishers' 
hands  along  with  the  then  existing  Copyrights  in  1851,  and 
forms  in  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  legacies 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley^  and  the  standard  authority  for 
accuracy  of  text.* 

In  preparing  this  new  edition,  Scott's  last  revision  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to^  but  a  careful  collation  with  the  copy  above 
referred  to  has  occasioned  some  important  alterations  and  the 
correction  of  several  typographical  errors.  The  notes  contri- 
buted to  a  previous  edition  by  the  late  David  Laing,  LL.D., 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Scott's,  and  secretary  of  the 
Bannatyne  Glub^  are  retained  in  the  present  issue. 

As  an  illustrated  edition  this  will  occupy  a  distinct  place, 
provided  as  it  will  be  with  some  250  illustrations  by  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  each  novel  being  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  one  artist^  while  the  engraving  and  general  superintendence 
of  the  illustrations  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  of 
London. 

Another  feature  of   this   edition   consists   in  the  ample 
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GLoesABiBBy  explanatoiy  of  obaciiio  woidfl,  phnses^  and  alln- 
sions,  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  it  with  oonaider- 
able  pains  and  much  valued  assistance. 

The  publishers  have  thought  it  not  unfitting,  on  this  occasicm, 
to  associate  this  edition  with  the  name  of  Drj/hurghf  where  in 
1832  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Author  ''were  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors." 

A.  &  G.  BLACK. 

London,  October  1892. 

Nora.— The  Copy  of  the  Waveriey  Norek  above  referred  to  is  thus 
deeoribed  in  the  P€utie¥hun  of  the  TBriom  editioDS  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Ek)ott,  drawn  up  and  eironlated  at  the  time  of  their  sale  In  1861  :— 
"  The  Warerley  Novell  edition  in  48  Vda.  fop.  8to.,  the  pabUoation  of  wfaioh 
oommenced  on  lot  June  1829,  doeed  on  1st  May  18S8»  had  attached  to  it, 
New  JfUrodvOwns,  NoUt,  amd  AddUiont  to  dke  Twei,  by  SiB  Waiasb  Boon,  all 
as  exhibited  in  a  OoPT  Aunotatid  bt  thi  Auihob  nr  Durr  Ootato,  in  the 
pooooerion  of  the  Vendore,  whidh,  as  it  shorn  these  additions,  and  oon* 
seqnently  gives  Fobtt-two  Tiabs*  Ck>FTBioHT  to  all  of  them  fren  the  date 
of  the  pnblioation  of  each  of  the  48  Vois.  will  be  daliTered  to  the  porchaser 
of  the  property,  to  be  held  as  eyidenoe  of  these  Additions  to  the  Oopyright." 


ADVEETISEMENT   AND  GENERAL  PEEFACE 

TO  THB 

WAVEELET  NOVELS 


It  has  been  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
for  aeyeral  years  past^  to  revise  and  correct  the  voluminous 
series  of  Novels  which  pass  under  that  name,  in  order  that^  if 
thej  should  ever  appear  as  his  avowed  productions,  he  might 
render  them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  a  continuance  of  the 
public  favour  with  which  they  have  been  honoured  ever  since 
Iheir  first  appearance.  For  a  long  period,  however,  it  seemed 
likely  that  Uie  improved  and  illustrated  edition  which  he  medi- 
tated would  be  a  posthumous  publication.  But  the  course  of 
the  events  which  occasioned  the  disclosure  of  the  Author's 
name  having,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to  him  a  sort  of 
parental  control  over  these  Works,  he  is  naturally  induced  to 
give  them  to  the  press  in  a  corrected,  and,  he  hopes,  an  im- 
proved form,  while  life  and  health  pennit  the  task  of  revising 
and  illustrating  them.  Such  being  his  purpose,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of  the  proposed  Edition. 

In  stating  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  it  is  not  to 'be 
inferred  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  tenor  of  the 
stories,  the  character  of  the  actors,  or  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue. 
There  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  emendation  in  all  these 
points, — ^but  where  the  tree  falls  it  must  lie.  Any  attempt  to 
obviate  criticism,  however  just,  by  altering  a  work  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  is  generally  unsuccessful.  In  the 
most  improbable  fiction,  the  reader  still  desires  some  air  of 
vradiemblanee^  and  does  not  relish  that  the  incidents  of  a  tale 
familiar  to  him  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  critics,  or 
the  caprice  of  the  Author  himself.  This  process  of  feeling  is 
so  natural,  that  it  may  be  observed  even  in  children,  who 
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cannot  endure  that  a  nuxBeiy  atoiy  should  be  repeated  to  them 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  first  told. 

But  without  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  the 
story  or  the  mode  of  tellmg  it^  the  Author  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  errors  of  Uie  press  and  slips  of  the  pen.  That 
such  should  exist  cannot  be  wondered  at^  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Publishers  foimd  it  their  interest  to  huny  through 
the  press  a  succession  of  the  early  editions  oi  the  various 
Noy^  and  that  the  Author  had  not  the  usual  opportunity  of 
revision.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  edition  wul  be  foimd 
free  from  errors  of  that  accidental  kind. 

The  Author  has  also  ventured  to  make  some  emendaticms 
of  a  different  character,  which,  without  being  such  apparent 
deviations  from  the  original  stories  as  to  disturb  the  reader's 
old  associations,  will,  he  thinks,  add  something  to  the  spirit 
of  the  dialogue,  narrative,  or  descriptioQ.  These  consist  in 
occasional  pruning  where  the  language  is  redundant^  com- 
pression where  the  style  is  loose,  infusion  of  vigour  where  it  is 
languid,  the  exchange  of  less  forcible  for  more  appropriate 
epithets — slight  alterations  in  short,  like  the  last  touches  of 
an  artist,  which  contribute  to  heighten  and  finish  the  picture, 
though  an  inexperienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  in  what  they 
consist. 

The  Grcneral  Preface  to  the  new  Edition,  and  the  Intro- 
ductory Notices  to  each  separate  work,  will  contain  an  account 
of  such  circumstances  attending  the  first  publication  of  the 
Novels  and  Tales  as  may  appear  interesting  in  themselves,  or 
proper  to  be  conunimicated  to  the  public  The  Author  also 
proposes  to  publish,  on  this  occasion,  the  various  l^;ends, 
fanuly  traditions,  or  obscure  historical  facts  which  have  formed 
the  ground-work  of  these  Novels,  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  places  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  when  these  are  altogether, 
or  in  part,  real;  as  well  as  a  statement  of  particular 
incidents  founded  on  fact;  together  with  a  more  copious 
Glossary,  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  ancient  customs  and 
popular  superstitions  refeired  to  in  the  Romances. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Waveriey  Novels,  in 
their  new  dress,  wUl  not  be  foimd  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their 


attractions  in  consequence  of  receiving 


Author,  and  undergoing  his  careful  revis  >n. 


Abbotbtobd,  Jamiuary  1829. 


illustrations  by  the 
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6ENEBAL   PBEFACE 

^And  miut  I  ravel  oat 

My  W6aT6d-np  folliee  T 

Hkhmrd  IL  Act  it. 

Haying  undertaken  to  g^ve  an  Introductoiy  Aooount  of  the 
compomtions  which  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  with  Notes 
and  SluBtmtionfl,  the  Author,  under  whoee  name  they  are  now 
for  the  first  time  collected,  feels  that  he  has  the  delicate  task 
of  speaking  more  of  himself  and  his  personal  concerns  than 
may  perhaps  be  either  graceful  or  prudent.  In  this  particular  he 
runs  the  risk  of  presenting  himself  to  the  public  in  the  relation 
that  the  dumb  wife  in  the  jest-book  held  to  her  husband,  when, 
having  spent  half  of  his  fortune  to  obtain  the  cure  of  her  im- 
perfection, he  was  willing  to  have  bestowed  the  other  half  to 
restore  her  to  her  former  condition.  But  this  is  a  risk  insepar- 
able from  the  task  which  the  Author  has  imdertaken,  and  he 
can  only  promise  to  be  as  little  of  an  egotist  as  the  situation 
will  permit.  It  is  perhaps  an  indifferent  sign  of  a  disposition 
to  keep  his  word,  thiftt,  haying  introduced  himself  in  the  third 
person  singular,  he  proceeds  in  the  second  paragraph  to  make 
use  of  the  first  But  it  appears  to  him  that  the  seeming 
modesty  connected  with  the  fonner  mode  of  writing  is  over- 
balanced  by  the  inconvenience  of  stifihess  and  affectation  which 
attends  it  during  a  narrative  of  some  length,  and  which  may  be 
observed  less  or  more  in  every  work  in  which  the  third  person 
is  used,  from  the  Commewtaries  of  Cos/tar  to  the  AtOobiography 
of  Alexander  the  CorrecU/r,* 

I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to 
point  out  my  first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller ;  but  I  believe 
some  of  my  old  schoolf  eUows  can  still  bear  witness  that  I  had  a 
distinguished  character  for  that  talent,  at  a  time  when  the 
applause  of  my  companions  was  my  recompense  for  the  disgraces 
and  punishments  which  the  future  romance-writer  incurred  for 
being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours  that 
should  have  been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment 
of  my  holidays  was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had 

*  A  name  aasnmed  by  Alewider  Gradan,  best  known  m  the  anthor  of  the  Ctmoord- 
tmtu   He  pabHihcd  Th»  ^dwwrtiiinM  v^AimmitT  tte  Oorrmitof  In  UM  and  ITW  (LcrfwgX 
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the  same  taste  with  myweUf  and  altematelj  to  xeoite  to  each 
other  such  wild  adyeiitureB  as  we  were  ahle  to  deviae.  We 
told,  each  in  tiun,  interminable  tales  of  knight^enantxy  and 
battles  and  enchantments^  which  were  continued  from  one  day 
to  another  as  opportunity  offered,  without  our  ever  thinking 
of  bringing  them  to  a  conoluaion.  As  we  observed  a  strict 
secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this  interooune,  it  acquired  aU  the 
character  of  a  concealed  pleasure,  and  we  used  to  select  for  the 
scenes  of  our  indulgence  long  walks  through  the  solitaiy  and 
romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbuiy  Crags,  Braid 
Hills^  and  similar  places  in  the  vicinil^  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
recollection  of  those  holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrim- 
age which  I  have  to  look  back  upon.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
my  friend  *  still  lives,  a  prosperous  gentleman,  but  too  much 
occupied  with  graver  business  to  thank  me  for  indicating  him 
more  plainly  as  a  confidant  of  my  childish  mystery. 

When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth  required  more  serious 
studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  badk  on  the 
kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  it  were  by  a  fipedes  of  fatality.  My 
indisposition  arose,  in  part  at  leasts  from  my  having  broken  a 
blood-vessel;  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time 
pronounced  positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was 
confined  strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  qxxinf  ul 
or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  covering  than  one  thin 
counterpane.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at  this 
time  a  growing  youth,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience 
of  fifteen,  and  suffered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this  severe 
regimen,  which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  rendered 
indispensable,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was  abandoned  to 
my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  reading  ^y  almost  sole  amuse- 
ment) was  concerned,  and  still  less  so^  that  I  abused  the  indul- 
gence which  left  my  time  so  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh, 
founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which, 
besides  containing  a  most  respectable  collection  of  books  of 
every  description,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly 
rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every  kind, 
from  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  t  le  ponderous  folios  of 
Cynu  and  CoMandra,  down  to  the  n  38t  approved  works  of 
later  times.  I  was  plunged  into  this 
without  compass  or  pilot ;  and,  unless 


*  John  Irving,  Writer  to  the  Signot  in  Bdinb  igb,  died  1860  (LoinffX 
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charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me,  I  was  allawed  to  do  nothing 
save  read  from  morning  to  night.  I  was,  m  kindness  and 
pity,  which  was  perhaps  enoneons,  however  natural,  permitted 
to  select  my  subjects  of  study  at  my  own  pleasure,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  humours  of  children  are  indulged  to 
keep  tiiem  out  of  mischief.  As  my  taste  and  appetite  were 
gratified  in  nothing  else^  I  indemnified  nnrself  by  becoming  a 
glutton  of  books.  Accordingly,  I  beliere  I  read  almost  aJl  the 
romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetiy  in  that  formidable  collec- 
tion, and  no  doubt  was  unconsciously  amassing  materials  for 
the  task  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

At  the  same  time  I  did  not  in  aJl  respects  abuse  the  license 
permittedme.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  specious  miracles 
of  fiction  brought  with  it  some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  b^gan 
by  degrees  to  seek  in  histories,  memoirs,  voyages  and  travels, 
and  the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those  which  were 
the  work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional  advantage  that 
they  were  at  least  ui  a  great  measure  true.  The  lapse  of 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  I  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  my 
own  free  will,  was  followed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
country,  where  I  was  again  very  lonely  but  for  the  amusement 
which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old-fashioned  libranr .  The 
vague  and  wild  use  which  I  made  of  this  advantage  I  cannot 
describe  bettor  than  by  referring  my  reader  to  the  desultory 
studies  of  Waverley  in  a  similar  situation,  the  passages  con- 
cerning whose  course  of  reading  were  imitated  from  recollections 
of  my  own.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  resemblance 
extends  no  farther. 

Time,  as  it  glided  on,  brought  the  blessings  of  confirmed 
health  and  personal  strength,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  been 
expected  or  hoped  for.  The  severe  studies  necessary  to  render 
me  fit  for  my  profession  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time ; 
and  the  society  of  my  friends  and  companions,  who  were  about 
to  enter  life  along  with  me,  filled  up  the  interval  with  the 
usual  amusements  of  young  men.  I  was  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  serious  labour  indispensable;  for,  neither  possessing, 
on  the  one  hand,  any  of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are 
supposed  to  favour  a  hasty  advance  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
nor  being,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  unusual  obstacles  to 
interrupt  my  progress,  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  succeed 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  trouble  which  I 
should  take  to  qualify  myself  as  a  pleader. 

It  makes  no  part  of  the  present  story  to  detail  how  the 
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suooesB  of  a  few  ballads  had  the  eflfoot  of  changing  all  the 
puxpoae  and  tenor  of  my  life,  and  of  oonverting  a  pahmtaking 
lawyer  of  some  years'  standing  into  a  follower  c^  literstoie.  It 
is  enough  to  inty,  that  I  had  assomed  the  latter  character  for 
aeyexal  yean  before  I  seriously  thought  of  attempting  a  woik  of 
imagination  in  prose,  although  one  or  two  of  my  poetical 
attempts  did  not  differ  from  romances  otherwise  than  by  being 
written  in  verse.  But  yet  I  may  observe,  that  about  this 
time  (now,  alasl  thirty  years  since)  I  had  nourished  the 
ambitious  desire  of  composing  a  tale  of  chivahy,  which  was  to 
be  in  the  style  (tf  the  Cadle  of  Oiframio^  with  plenty  of  Border 
/  characters  and  supernatural  incident.  Having  found  un- 
ezpectedly  a  diapter  of  this  intended  work  among  some  old 
papers,  I  have  subjoined  it  to  this  introductoiv  essay,  thinking 
some  readers  may  account  as  curious  the  first  attempts  at 
romantic  composition  by  an  author  who  has  since  written  so 
much  in  that  department.*  And  those  who  complain,  not 
unreaaanably,  of  the  profusion  of  the  Tales  which  have  followed 
WoMfrUyy  may  bless  their  stars  at  the  narrow  escape  they 
have  made,  by  the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  which  had 
so  nearly  tsken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  being 
postponed  for  fifteen  years  later. 

This  particular  subject  was  never  resumed,  but  I  did  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  fictitious  composition  in  prose,  though  I 
determined  to  give  another  turn  to  the  style  of  the  work. 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  in  the  poem  called  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake^  that  I  was  induced  to  think  of  attempting  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  in 
the  Highlands  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  less  accessible 
and  much  less  visited  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and 
was  acquainted  with  many  of  tibe  old  warriors  of  1745,  who 
were^  like  most  veterans,  easily  induced  to  fight  their  battles 
over  again  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like  myself.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  mie  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  high 
spirit  of  a  people  who,  living  in  a  civilised  age  and  country, 
retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  society,  must  afibrd  a  subject  favourable  for  romance, 
if  it  should  not  prove  a  curious  tale  marled  in  the  telling. 

It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kindl  that,  about  the  year 
1805, 1  threw  together  about  one-third  nart  of  the  first  volmne 
of  Wa/verleif,    It  was  advertised  to  belpubliB]^  by  the  late 
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Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookaeller  in  Edinbtughy  under  the  name 
of  Wcwerieyf  or  'ti$  Fifty  Tean  mnee — ft  title  afterwaida 
altered  to  *T%9  Sixty  Ytan  mnecj  that  the  actual  date  of 
publication  might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  period  in 
which  the  scene  was  laid.  Having  proceeded  as  far,  I  think, 
as  the  seventh  chapter,  I  showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend, 
whose  opinion  was  unlavoarable ;  and  having  then  some  poetical 
lepntatioD,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  att^pting 
a  new  style  of  composition.  I  therefore  threw  aside  the  woik 
I  had  ccxomenced,  without  either  reluctance  or  remonstrance. 
I  ought  to  add  that,  though  my  ingenious  friend's  sentence 
was  afterwards  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the  public^  it  cannot 
be  coosidered  as  any  imputation  on  his  good  taste ;  for  the 
specimen  subjected  to  his  criticism  did  not  extend  beyoud  the 
departure  of  the  hero  for  Scotland,  and  consequently  had  not 
entered  upon  the  part  of  the  story  which  was  finally  foimd 
most  interesting. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid 
aside  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  writing-desk,  which,  on  my  first 
coming  to  reside  at  Abbotsford  in  1811,  was  placed  in  a  Imnber 
garret  and  entirely  forgotten.  Thus,  though  I  sometimes, 
among  other  literary  avocations,  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
continuation  of  the  romance  which  I  had  conmienced,  yet^  as  I 
could  not  find  what  I  had  already  written,  after  seardiing  such 
repositories  as  were  within  my  reach,  and  was  too  indolent  to 
attempt  to  write  it  anew  from  memory,  I  as  often  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

Two  circumstances  in  particular  recalled  my  recollection  of 
the  mislaid  manuscript.  The  first  was  the  extended  and  well- 
merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters  have 
gone  so  far  to  make  the  English  familiar  with  the  character  of 
their  gay  and  kind-hearted  neighbours  of  Ireland,  that  she  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  done  more  towards  completing  the  Union 
than  perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has 
been  followed  up. 

Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the 
rich  hnmonr,  pathetic  ttndemess,  and  admirable  tact  which 
pervade  the  works  of  my  accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that  some- 
thiqg  might  be  attempted  for  my  own  country,  of  the  same 
kind  with  tiiat  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved 
for  Ireland — something  which  might  introduce  her  natives  to 
those  of  the  si^er  kingdom  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
they  had  been  paced  hitherto^  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy 
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for  their  virtues  and  indulgenoe  for  their  f otUes.  I  thought 
alflOy  that  muoh  of  what  I  wanted  in  talent  might  be  made  up 
hy  the  intimate  acquaintanoe  with  the  sabjeet  which  I  could 
lay  daim  to  pooooBB,  as  having  travelled  through  most  parts  d 
Scotland,  both  Highland  and  Lowland,  having  been  familiar 
with  the  elder  as  well  as  more  modem  race^  and  having  had 
from  m J  infancy  free  and  unrestrained  coimnunication  with  all 
ranks  d  my  coimtiymen,  from  the  Scottish  peer  to  the  Scottish 
ploughman.  Such  ideas  often  ocouzred  to  me,  and  constituted 
an  ambitious  branch  of  my  theory,  however  far  short  I  may 
have  fallen  of  it  in  practice. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  triumphs  id  Miss  Edgeworth  whidi 
waked  in  me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence.  I  chanced 
actually  to  engage  in  a  work  which  formed  a  sort  oi  assay  pieces 
and  gave  me  hope  that  I  might  in  time  become  free  of  the 
craft  of  romance-writing,  and  be  esteemed  a  tolerable  woik- 
man. 

In  the  year  1807-8  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  arrange  for  publication 
some  posthumous  productions  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt, 
distinguished  as  an  artist  and  an  antiquary,  amongst  which 
was  an  unfinished  romance,  entitled  Qvemhoo  Ball.  The 
scene  of  the  tale  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  the 
work  was  written  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  people  of  l<Sng1and  during  that  period.  The 
extensive  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Strutt  had  acquired  with 
such  subjects  in  compiling  his  laborious  Harda  AngdrCynmim^ 
his  Beg€d  <md  EecUfiaBUoal  AnUqmUe^^  and  his  Bttay  on  the 
SparU  and  FasUmeB  of  the  Fto^  of  JEngland  had  rendered 
him  familiar  with  all  the  antiquarian  lore  necessary  for  the 
purpose  oi  composing  the  projected  romance;  and  although 
the  manuscript  bore  the  marks  of  hurry  and  incoherence 
natural  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  author,  it  evinced 
{in  my  opinion)  considerable  powers  of  imagination. 

As  the  work  was  unfinished,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as 
editor,  to  supply  such  a  hasty  and  inartificial  conclusion  as 
could  be  shaped  out  from  the  story,  of  which  Mr.  Strutt  had 
laid  the  foundation.  This  concluding  chapter  *  isalso  added  to 
the  present  Introduction,  for  the  reJaon  already  mentioned 


regarding  the  preceding  fragment, 
advance  towards  romantic  compositioE 
traces  of  these  is  in  a  great  measure  th 
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^  Quemhoo  Hail  was  not^  however,  Yerj  soooeflsful.  I 
thoiight  I  "WBB  awaire  oi  the  leaaon,  and  suppoaed  that»  by 
rend^ing  hia  language  too  andent^  and  displaying  hia  anti- 
quarian knowledge  too  liberally,  the  ingenious  author  had 
raised  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own  success.  Every  work  designed 
for  mere  amusement  must  be  expressed  in  language  €AsUy 
comprehended ;  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Queen- 
hoo  ffallf  the  author  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the 
antiquaiy,  he  must  be  content  to  be  dismissed  by  the  general 
reader  with  the  criticism  of  Mungo^  in  the  FaoUoek,  on  the 
Mauritanian  music,  '  What  signifies  me  hear,  if  me  no  under- 
Btandl' 

I  conceived  it  possible  to  avoid  this  enor ;  and,  by  rendering 
a  similar  work  more  li^t  and  obvious  to  genend  comprehension, 
to  escape  the  rock  on  which  my  predecessor  was  shipwrecked. 
Bat  I  was,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  discouraged  by  the  in- 
difierent  reception  of  Mr.  Strutt's  romance  as  to  become  satisfied 
that  the  mamxera  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  possess  the  interest 
whidi  I  had  conceived ;  and  was  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  a 
romance  founded  on  a  Highland  story  and  more  modem 
events  would  have  a  better  dbance  of  popularity  than  a  tale  of 
chivaliy.  My  thou^ts,  therefore,  returned  more  than  once  to 
the  tale  which  I  had  actually  commenced,  and  accident  at 
length  threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my  way. 

I  happened  to  want  some  fishing-tackle  for  the  use  of  a 
guests  wl^  it  occurred  to  me  to  search  the  old  writing-desk 
already  mentioned,  in  which  I  used  to  keep  articles  of  that 
nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with  some  difficulty )  and,  in  looking 
for  lines  and  flies,  the  long-lost  manuscript  presented  itself. 
I  immediately  set  to  woric  to  complete  it  according  to  my 
original  purpose.  And  here  I  must  frankly  confess  that  the 
mode  in  which  I  conducted  the  story  scarcely  deserved  the 
success  which  ibe  romance  afterwards  attained.  The  tale  of 
Wcwerley  was  put  together  with  so  little  care  that  I  cannot 
boast  of  having  sketcdied  any  distinct  plan  of  the  work.  The 
whole  adyentures  of  Waverley,  in  his  movements  up  and  down 
the  country  with  the  Highland  cateran  Bean  Lean,  are  managed 
without  much  skill.  It  suited  best,  however,  the  road  I  wanted 
to  travel,  and  permitted  me  to  introduce  some  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  manners,  to  which  the  reality  gave  an  interest 
which  the  powers  of  the  Author  might  have  ottierwise  failed  to 
attun  for  them.  And  thou^  I  have  been  in  other  instances  a 
siimer  in  this  woact,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  these  novels  in 
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whidh  I  hvre  tcaoigraBed  so  widely  as  in  the  fint  of  the 
aeries. 

Among  other  unfounded  leports,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
oopyright  of  WiMferl^  was,  during  the  book's  progiesB  thnra^ 
the  press,  offisred  f or  sale  to  various  booksellers  in  London  at  a 
very  inconsiderable  piioe.  This  was  not  the  ease.  Means. 
Constable  and  GadeU,  who  published  the  work,  were  the  only 
persons  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  puUioataon,  and 
they  offered  a  large  sum  lor  it  while  in  the  oourse  of  printing, 
which,  however,  was  declined,  the  Author  not  choosing  to  part 
with  tiie  copyright. 

The  origin  of  the  story  of  Wa/iteri^^  and  the  particular  facts 
on  which  it  is  founded,  are  given  in  the  separate  introduction 
prefixed  to  that  romance  in  this  edition,  and  require  no  notice 
in  this  place. 

WaverUjf  was  published  in  1814,  and,  as  the  title-page  was 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its 
way  in  the  world  without  any  of  the  usual  recommeDdations. 
Its  inogress  was  for  some  time  slow ;  but  after  the  first  two  or 
three  months  its  popularity  had  increased  in  a  degree  which 
must  have  aatiefiea  tiie  expectations  of  the  Author,  had  these 
been  far  more  sanguine  thim  be  ever  entertained. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author, 
but  on  this  no  authentic  inf oimation  could  be  attained.  My 
original  motive  for  publishing  the  work  anonymoualv  was  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  an  experiment  on  the  puolic  taste 
which  might  iFeiy  probably  fail,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
occasion  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  risk  of  discomfiture. 
For  this  purpose  considerable  precautions  were  used  to  preserve 
secrecy.  My  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  James  BaUantyne, 
who  printed  these  Novels,  had  the  exclusive  task  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  Author,  who  thus  had  not  only  the  advantage  of 
his  professional  talents,  but  also  of  his  critical  abilities.  The 
original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  copy,  was 
transcribed  under  Mr.  BaUantyne's  eye  by  confidential  persons; 
nor  was  there  an  instance  of  treaeheiy  during  the  many 
years  in  which  these  precautions  were  resorted  to^  although 
various  individuals  were  employed  at  different  times.  Double 
proof-sheets  were  regulariy  printed  off!  One  was  forwarded  to 
the  Author  by  Mr.  BaUantyne^  and  tLe  alterations  which  it 
received  were,  by  his  own  hand,  copie  I  upon  the  other  proof- 
sheet  for  the  use  of  the  printer^  so  hat  even  the  corrected 
proofs  of  the  Author  were  never  seen  in  the  printing  office ;  and 
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thus  the  curiosity  of  sach  eager  inquixen  m  made  the  moat 
minute  inyestagation  was  entirely  at  hxdt. 

But  althou^  the  oauae  oi  oonoealing  the  aathor^B  name  in 
the  fizBt  inntano<s  vhen  the  receptioQ  of  Wa/verley  waa  doubtful, 
was  natunJ  enough,  it  is  more  difficulty  it  may  be  thought^  to 
account  for  the  same  deaire  for  secrecy  during  the  subsequent 
editionsy  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  eleren  and  twelve  thousand 
copies,  which  followed  each  other  dose,  and  proved  the  success 
of  the  work.  I  am  sorry  I  can  give  little  satisfaction  to  queries 
aa  this  subject  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere  that  I  can 
render  little  better  reason  for  tfioosing  to  remain  anonymous 
than  by  saying  with  Shylock,  that  sudi  was  my  humour.  It 
will  be  obsery«L  that  I  had  not  the  usual  stimulus  for  desiring 
personal  reputation,  the  desire,  namely,  to  float  amidst  the 
oonyeraation  oi  men.  Of  literary  &me,  whether  merited  or 
undeserved,  I  had  already  as  much  as  might  have  contented 
a  mind  more  ambitious  than  mine ;  and  in  entering  into  this 
new  contest  for  reputation  I  might  be  said  rather  to  endanger 
what  I  had  than  to  have  any  considerable  chance  of  acquiring 
more.  I  was  a£focted,  too^  by  none  of  those  motives  which,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  Itf e,  would  doubtiess  have  operated  upon 
me.  My  Iriendships  were  fcnrmed,  my  place  in  sodety  fixed, 
my  life  had  attained  its  middle  course.  My  condition  in 
society  was  higher  perhaps  than  I  deserved,  certainly  aa  high 
as  I  wiahed,  and  thm  was  scaroe  any  degree  of  literary  success 
which  could  have  greatiy  altered  or  improved  my  personal 
conditioUt 

I  waa  not,  therefore,  touched  by  the  spur  of  ambition, 
usually  stimulating  on  such  occasions;  and  yet  I  ought  to 
stand  exculpated  fh>m  tiie  charge  of  ungradous  or  unbecoming 
indifference  to  public  applause.  I  did  not  the  less  fed  gratitude 
for  the  public  favour,  although  I  did  not  proclaim  it;  as  the 
lover  who  wears  his  mistress's  favour  in  his  bosom  is  as  proud, 
though  not  so  vain,  oi  possessing  it  as  another  who  displays 
the  token  of  her  grace  upon  his  bonnet  Far  from  such  an 
ungradous  state  3  mind,  I  have  sddom  felt  more  satisfaction 
thim  when,  returning  from  a  pleasure  voyage^  I  found  WaverUy 
in  the  senith  of  popularity,  and  public  curiodtv  in  full  cry 
after  the  name  of  the  Author.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  the 
public  approbation  was  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden 
treasure^  not  less  gratifying  to  the  owner  than  if  aU  the  world 
knew  that  it  waa  his  own.  Another  advantage  was  connected 
with  the  seore<7  which  I  observed.    I  could  appear  or  retreat 
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from  the  stage  at  pleamiey  withoat  sttracthig  any  peraonal 
notice  or  attention,  other  than  what  might  be  founded  on 
flEuspioiim  only.  In  my  own  person  also^  as  a  Buooessfal  author 
in  another  department  of  literatuie,  I  might  have  been  duuged 
with  too  frequent  intrusions  on  the  public  patience ;  but  the 
Author  of  Wa/tferley  was  in  this  reroeot  as  impassible  to  the 
critic  as  the  Ghost  of  Hamdei  to  the  parti  wn  6t  Marodlus. 
Peihaps  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  irritated  by  the  existence 
of  a  secret^  and  kqpt  afloat  by  the  discussions  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  went  a  good  way  to 
maintain  an  unabated  interest  in  these  frequent  publications. 
There  was  a  mystery  concerning  the  author  whidi  each  new 
novel  was  expected  to  assist  in  uniavelling,  although  it  might 
in  other  respects  rank  lower  than  its  predecessors. 

I  may  peihaps  be  thought  guilty  of  aflfectation,  should  I 
allege  as  one  reason  of  my  sQenoe  a  secret  dislike  to  enter  on 
personal  discussions  concerning  my  own  literary  labours.  It  is 
in  every  case  a  dangerous  intercourse  for  an  author  to  be 
dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make  his  writings  a 
frequent  and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but  who  must 
necessarily  be  partial  judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own 
society.  The  habits  of  self-importance  which  are  thus  acquired 
by  authors  are  highly  injurious  to  a  well-regulated  mind ;  for 
the  cup  of  flattery,  tf  it  does  not|  like  that  of  Circe,  reduce 
men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eageriy  drained,  to  bring 
the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This  risk  was 
in  some  degree  prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore ;  and  my 
own  stores  of  self-conceit  were  left  to  their  natural  course, 
without  being  enhanced  by  the  partiality  of  friends  or  adula- 
tion of  flatterers. 

If  I  am  asked  further  reasons  for  the  conduct  I  have  long 
observed,  I  can  only  resort  to  the  explanation  supplied  by  a 
critic  as  friendly  as  he  is  intelligent ;  namely,  that  the  mental 
organisation  of  the  novelist  must  be  characterised,  to  speak 
craniologically,  by  an  extraordinary  development  fA  the  passion 
for  delitescency  1  I  the  rather  suspect  some  natural  disposition 
of  this  kind ;  for,  fitom  the  instant  I  perceived  the  extreme 
curiosity  mai^ested  on  the  subjecti  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction 
in  baf9ing  \%  for  which,  when  its  uniiyportance  is  conadered, 
I  do  not  well  know  how  to  account. 

My  desire  to  remain  concealed,  id  the  character  of  the 
author  of  these  Novels,  subjected  me  <  ocasionally  to  awkward 
embarrassments,  as  it  sometimes  ha{  >ened  that  those  who 
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were  Bi]£&oi€iitlT  inttmate  with  me  would  put  the  qtiefition  in 
direct  tenns.  In  this  oase^  only  one  of  three  eoufees  could  be 
followed.  Either  I  must  have  surrendered  my  seoret)  or  have 
returned  an  equivocating  answer,  or,  finallj,  must  have 
stoutly  and  boldly  denied  the  foot.  The  first  was  a  sacrifioe 
which  I  oonoeiTe  no  one  had  a  right  to  force  from  me,  since  I 
alone  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  altematiTe  of  render- 
ing a  doubtful  answer  must  have  left  me  open  to  the  degrading 
suspicion  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  merit  (if  there 
was  any)  which  I  dared  not  absolutely  lay  claim  to ;  or  those 
who  might  think  more  justly  of  me  must  have  reoeiyed  such 
an  equivocal  answer  as  an  indirect  avowal.  I  therefore  con- 
sidered myself  entitled,  like  an  accused  person  put  upon  trial, 
to  refuse  giving  my  own  evidence  to  my  own  conviction,  and 
flatly  to  deny  all  that  could  not  be  proved  against  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  usually  qualified  my  denial  by  stating  that»  had 
I  been  the  author  of  these  works,  I  would  have  felt  myself 
quite  entitled  to  protect  my  secret  by  refusing  my  own  evidence, 
when  it  was  asked  for  to  accomplish  a  discovery  of  what  I 
desired  to  conceal. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  disguise 
my  connection  with  these  Novels  from  any  one  who  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  me.  The  number  ol  coincidences  which 
necessarily  existed  between  narratives  recounted,  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  opinions  broached  in  these  Tales  and  such  as 
were  wed  by  their  Author  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life 
must  have  been  far  too  great  to  permit  any  of  my  familiar 
acquaintances  to  doubt  the  identity  betwixt  their  Mend  and 
the  Author  of  Waveriey ;  and  I  believe  they  were  all  morally 
convinced  of  it.  But  while  I  was  myself  silent>  their  belief 
could  not  weigh  much  more  with  the  world  than  that  of  others ; 
their  opinions  and  reasoning  were  liable  to  be  taxed  with 
partiality,  or  confronted  with  opposing  arguments  and  opinions ; 
and  the  question  was  not  so  mudi  whether  I  should  be 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  author,  in  spite  of  my  own 
denial,  as  whether  even  my  own  avowal  of  the  works,  if  such 
should  be  made,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  me  in  undisputed 
possession  of  that  character. 

I  have  been  often  asked  concerning  supposed  oases,  in  which 
I  was  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  verge  of  discovery ;  but> 
as  I  maintained  my  point  with  the  composure  of  a  lawyer  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  I  never  recollect  being  in  pain  or  con- 
fusion on  the  subject    In  Captain  Medwyn's  C<mver§aU<m$  of 
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Lord  Syrrm  the  leporter  stotes  himflelf  to  hxre  asked  my  noble 
and  highly-gifted  friend,  'If  he  waa  oertain  aboat  these  norela 
being  Sir  Walter  Sootfsf  To  which  Lord  Byron  replied, 
'  Soott  as  mudi  as  owned  himself  the  Author  of  WcufeAey  to 
me  in  Murray's  shop.  I  was  talking  to  him  about  that  novel, 
and  lamented  that  its  author  had  not  oanied  bade  the  story 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.    Soottv  entirely  off  his 

guard,  replied,  ^  Ay,  I  might  have  done  so ;  but "  there  he 

stopped.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  ooneot  himself;  he 
looked  confused,  and  relieved  his  embaRaasment  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.'  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  this  scene 
taking  place,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  I  was  more  likely 
to  have  laughed  than  to  appear  confused,  for  I  certainly  never 
hoped  to  impose  upon  Loni  Byron  in  a  case  of  the  kind ;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  imiformly  expressed  himself,  I 
knew  his  opinion  was  entirely  formed,  and  that  any  diadamsr 
tions  of  mine  would  only  have  savoured  of  afiectation.  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  incident  did  not  happen,  but 
only  that  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  exactly  under  the 
circumstances  narrated,  without  my  recollecting  something 
positive  on  the  subject  In  another  part  of  the  same  volume 
Lord  Byron  is  reputed  to  have  expressed  a  supposition  that 
the  cause  of  my  not  avowing  mysdf  the  Auth(nr  of  Waverley 
may  have  been  some  surmise  that  the  reigning  family  would 
have  been  displeased  with  the  work.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  the 
last  apprehension  I  should  have  entertained,  as  indeed  the 
inscription  to  these  volumes  sufficiently  proves.  The  sufferefs 
of  that  melandioly  period  have^  during  the  last  and  present 
reign,  been  honoured  both  with  the  sympathy  and  protection 
of  the  reigning  family,  whose  magnanimity  can  well  pardon  a 
sigh  from  others,  and  bestow  one  tiiemselves,  to  the  memory  ci 
brave  opponents,  who  did  nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

While  those  who  were  in  habitual  intercourse  with  the  real 
author  had  little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  literary  property 
to  him,  others,  and  those  critics  of  no  mean  rank,  employed 
themselves  in  investigating  with  persevering  patience  any 
characteristic  features  which  might  seem  to  betray  the  origin 
of  these  Novels.  Amongst  these,  one  gentleman,  equidly 
remarkable  for  the  kind  and  liberal  «>ne  of  his  criticism,  the 
acuteness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  venr  gentlemanlike  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  lus  inquiries,  dsplayed  not  only  powers 
of  accurate  investigation,  but  a  tempeJof  mind  deserving  to  be 
employed  on  a  subject  of  much  greaterimportance ;  and  I  have 
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DO  d<mbt  made  conyertB  to  btoopinkn  of  almost  all  who  thought 
the  pmit  worthy  of  ooofflderatioa.*  Of  those  letters,  and  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind,  the  Author  oould  not  complain, 
though  his  incognito  was  endangered.  He  had  challenged  the 
public  to  a  game  at  bo-peep,  and  if  he  was  discovered  in  his 
'hiding-hole,'  he  mu^  submit  to  the  shame  of  detection. 

Various  reports  were  of  counie  circulated  in  various  ways ; 
Bcnne  founded  on  an  inaccurate  rehearsal  of  what  may  have 
been  partly  real,  some  on  circumstances  having  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  subjecti  and  others  on  the  invention  of 
some  impatient  persons,  who  might  perhaps  imagine  that  the 
readiest  mode  of  forcing  the  author  to  disclose  himself  was 
to  assign  some  dishouourable  and  discreditable  cause  for  his 
silence. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  person  whom  it  principally 
regarded ;  as,  among  all  the  rumours  that  were  current,  there 
was  only  one,  and  that  as  unfounded  as  the  others,  which  had 
nevertheless  some  alliance  to  probability,  and  indeed  might 
have  proved  in  some  degree  true. 

I  tdlude  to  a  report  which  asmbed  a  great  part»  or  the  whole, 
of  these  Novels  to  the  late  Thomas  l^tt,  Esq.,  of  the  70th 
Begiment>  then  stationed  in  Canada.  Those  who  remember 
that  gentieman  will  readily  grant  that,  with  general  talents 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  he  added  a  power  of 
social  humour  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  character  which 
rendered  him  an  universally  delightful  member  of  society,  and 
that  the  habit  of  composition  alone  was  wanting  to  render  him 
equally  successful  as  a  writer.  The  Author  of  Waverley  was 
so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  he  warmly  pressed  his 
brother  to  make  such  an  experiment^  and  willingly  undertook 
all  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  superintending  the  press.  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  seemed  at  first  very  well  disposed  to  embrace  the 

Eroposal,  and  had  even  fixed  on  a  subject  and  a  hero.  The 
ktter  was  a  person  well  known  to  both  of  us  in  our  boyish 
yeaiB,  from  having  displayed  some  strong  traits  of  character. 
Mr.  T.  Scott  had  determined  to  represent  his  youthful  acquaint- 
ance as  emigrating  to  America,  and  encountering  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  the  New  World,  with  the  same  dauntiess 
spirit  which  he  had  displayed  when  a  boy  in  his  native  oountxy. 
Mr.  Scott  would  probably  have  been  highly  successful,  being 
familiarly  acquainted  witib  the  manners  of  the  native  Ladians, 
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of  the  old  French  settlers  m  Canada^  and  of  the  Brul^  or 
Woodsmen,  and  having  the  power  of  obeervhig  with  aoooraoy 
what  I  hare  no  donbt  he  oould  have  sketched  with  force  and 
expression.  In  short>  the  Author  believes  his  brother  would 
have  made  himself  distinguished  in  that  striking  field  in  whichy 
since  that  period,  Mr.  Cooper  has  achieved  so  many  triumphs. 
But  Mr.  T.  Scott  was  already  affected  bj  bad  health,  which 
wholly  unfitted  him  for  literary  labour,  even  if  he  could  have 
reconciled  his  patience  to  the  task.  He  never,  I  believe,  wrote 
a  single  line  of  the  projected  work;  and  I  only  have  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  preserving  in  the  Appendix  *  the  simple 
anecdote  on  which  he  proposed  to  found  it. 

To  this  I  may  add,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may 
have  been  circumstances  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  general 
report  of  my  brother  being  interested  in  these  works ;  and  in 
particular  that  it  might  derive  strength  from  my  having 
occasion  to  remit  to  him,  in  consequence  of  certain  family 
transactions,  some  considerable  sums  of  money  about  that 
period.  To  which  it  is  to  be  added  that  if  any  person  chanced 
to  evince  particular  curiosity  on  such  a  subject^  my  brother 
was  likely  enough  to  divert  himself  with  practising  on  their 
credulity. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that»  while  the  patenuty  of  these 
Novels  was  from  time  to  time  warmly  disputed  in  Britain,  the 
foreign  booksellers  expressed  no  hesitation  on  the  matter,  but 
afl&x^  my  name  to  the  whole  of  theNovels,  and  to  some  besides 
to  which  I  had  no  claim. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  pages  form  a 
Preface  are  entirely  the  composition  of  the  author  by  whom 
they  are  now  acknowledged,  with  the  exception,  always,  of 
avowed  quotations,  and  such  unpremeditated  and  involuntary 
plagiarisms  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by  any  one  who 
has  read  and  written  a  great  deal.  The  original  manuscripts 
are  all  in  existence,  and  entirely  written  {horreteo  referent)  in 
the  Author's  own  hand,  excepting  during  the  years  1818  and 
1819,  when,  being  affected  with  severo  illness,  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  tiie  assistance  of  a  friendly  amanuensis. 


The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 


entrusted,  or  communicated  by  diano  i  amounted,  I  should 
think,  to  twenty  at  leasts  to  whom  I  am  greatiy  obliged  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  observed  their  t  "ust^  imtil  the  derange- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  my  publishers,  Mc  isrs.  Ckmstable  and  Go., 

*  See  Apptndiz  No.  Ill 
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and  the  exposure  of  their  aooompt  books,  which  was  the 
neoeasaiy  oomsequeDoe,  lendered  secrecy  no  longer  possible. 
The  particulars  attending  the  avowal  have  been  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicles  of  the 
dmongoiU. 

The  preliminary  advertisement  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
purpose  of  this  edition.  I  have  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
notes  which  accompany  the  tales,  as  now  published,  may  be 
thought  too  miscellaneous  and  too  egotistical.  It  may  be 
some  apology  for  this,  that  the  publication  was  intended  to  be 
posthumous,  and  still  more,  that  old  men  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  long,  because  they  cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  have 
long  time  to  speak.  In  preparing  the  present  edition,  I  have 
done  all  that  I  can  do  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  materials, 
and  the  use  I  have  made  of  them ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  I 
shall  again  revise  or  even  read  these  Tales.  I  was  therefore 
desirous  rather  to  exceed  in  the  portion  of  new  and  explanatory 
matter  which  is  added  to  this  edition  than  that  the  reader 
should  have  reason  to  complain  that  the  information  com- 
municated was  of  a  general  and  merely  nominal  character.  It 
remains  to  be  tried  whether  the  public  (like  a  child  to  whom 
a  watch  is  shown)  will,  after  having  been  satiated  with 
looking  at  die  outside,  acquire  some  new  interest  in  the  object 
when  it  is  opened  and  the  internal  machinery  displayed  to 
them. 

That  Wa/verley  and  its  successors  have  had  their  day  of 
favour  and  popularity  must  be  admitted  with  sincere  gratitude ; 
and  the  Author  has  studied  (with  the  prudence  of  a  beauty 
whose  reign  has  been  rather  long)  to  supply,  by  the  assistance 
of  art,  the  charms  which  novelty  no  longer  affords.  The  pub- 
lishers have  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  honourable  partiality  of 
the  public  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art,  by  illustrating 
this  edition  with  designs  by  the  most  eminent  Hviug  artists. 

To  my  distinguished  countryman,  David  Wilkie,  to  Edwin 
Landseer,  who  has  exerdsed  his  talents  so  much  on  Scottish 
subjects  and  scenery,  to  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Newton,  my  thanks 
are  due,  from  a  friend  as  well  as  an  author.  Nor  am  I  less 
obliged  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Eidd,  and  other  artists  of  distinction 
to  whom  I  am  less  personally  known,  for  the  ready  zeal 
with  which  they  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Farther  explanation  respecting  the  Edition  is  the  business 
of  the  publishers,  not  of  the  Author ;  and  here,  therefore,  the 
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latter  has  aooompliBhed  his  task  of  Introduoti<ni  and  explana- 
tion. If,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  has  sometimes  abused  or 
trifled  with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  he  feels  himself 
entitled  to  full  belief  when  he  exculpates  himself  from  the 
chaige  of  having  been  at  any  time  insensible  of  their  kind- 
ness. 


Abbotbvobd,  Id  Jaamary  1829. 


WAVERLEY 
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Tbs  plan  of  this  edition  leadi  me  to  inaert  in  this  J^f^ce  some 
aooDimt  of  the  incidents  on  whidi  the  Novel  of  Wcwerlej^  ib 
f oonded«  They  have  been  ahready  given  to  the  public  by  my 
late  lamented  friend,  William  Enkme^  Eaq.  fafterwaida  Lord 
Kinneder),  when  reviewing  the  Talm  qf  mp  Lemdlord  for  the  V 
Qtuurterlp  Review  in  1817.  The  partioulan  were  derived  by 
the  critic  from  the  Author's  infonnation.  Afterwards  they 
were  published  in  the  Prefooe  to  the  ChrmUeUs  of  the  Ccmonr 
gaU.    They  are  now  inserted  in  their  proper  place. 

The  mutual  protection  affixrded  by  Waveney  and  Talbot  to 
each  other,  upon  which  the  whole  plot  dependsi  is  founded  upon 
<nie  of  tluwe  anecdotes  which  soften  the  features  even  of  civil 
war;  and,  as  it  is  equally  honourable  to  the  memoiy  of  both 
parties^  we  have  no  hesitation  to  give  their  names  &t  length. 
When  the  Highlanders,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Pteston, 
1745^  made  their  memorable  attack  on  Sir  John  Gope's  anny, 
a  batteiy  of  four  field-pieces  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the 
Gamerons  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine.  The  late  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Invemai^le  was  <nie  of  the  foremost  in  the  charge^ 
and  observing  an  officer  of  the  King's  forces,  who,  scorning  to 
join  the  flight  of  all  around,  remained  with  lus  sword  in  his 
hand,  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend  the  post 
assigned  to  him,  the  Highland  gentleman  commanded  him  to 
surrender,  and  received  for  reply  a  thrust,  which  he  caught  in 
his  target  The  officer  was  now  defenceless,  and  the  battleaxe 
of  a  gigantic  Highlander  (tiie  miller  of  Invemahyle's  mill)  was 
uplifted  to  dash  his  brains  out,  when  Mr.  Stewart  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to  yield.  He  took  charge  of  his 
enemy's  property,  protected  his  person,  and  finaUy  obtained 
him  liberty  on  his  parole.  The  officer  proved  to  be  Colonel 
Whitefoord,  an  Ayrshire  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
influence^  and  warmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover;  yet 
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Buch  was  the  ocmfidenoe  existixig  between  theee  two  hoDomable 
men,  though  of  difSnient  politioal  prinoiplea,  that^  while  the 
ciTil  war  waa  xaging,  and  straggling  officers  horn  the  Highland 
army  were  executed  without  mercy,  InTemahyle  hesitated  not 
to  pay  his  late  captive  a  visit,  as  he  returned  to  the  Highlands 
to  raise  fresh  recruits,  on  which  occasion  he  spent  a  day  or  two 
in  Ayrshire  among  Colonel  Whitefoord's  Whig  friends,  as 
pleasantly  and  as  good-humouredly  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace 
around  lum. 

After  the  battle  of  Gulloden  had  rained  the  hopes  of  Charies 
Edward  and  dispersed  his  proscribed  adherents,  it  was  Colonel 
Whitefoord's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtsdn  Mr.  Stewart's 
pardon.  He  went  to  die  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  state^  and  each  application 
wasanswered  by  the  production  of  a  list  in  which  Invemahyle 
(as  the  good  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared 
'marked  with  the  sign  of  the  beast  1' as  a  subject  ui2ftt  for 
favour  or  pardon. 

At  lengtii  Colond  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  person.  From  him,  also^  he  received  a  positive 
refusal.  He  then  limited  his  request^  for  the  present,  to  a 
protection  for  Stewart's  house,  wife,  children,  and  property. 
This  was  also  refused  by  the  Duke;  on  idiich  Colonel  White- 
f oordf  taking  his  commissioQ  from  his  bosom,  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  his  Boyal  Highness  with  much  emotion,  and 
asked  permissi<m  to  retire  from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who 
did  not  know  how  to  spare  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Duke 
was  struck,  and  even  affected.  He  bade  the  Colonel  take  up 
his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required.  It 
was  issued  just  in  time  to  save  the  house,  com,  and  cattle  at 
Invemahyle  from  the  troops,  who  were  en^^iged  in  laying  waste 
what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  'the  coimtiy  of  the  enemy.' 
A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  formed  on  Invemahyle's 
property,  which  they  spared  while  plundering  the  oountiy 
around,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  for  Stewart  in  particular.  He  was  much 
nearer  them  than  they  suspected ;  for,  hidden  in  a  cave  (like 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine),  he  lay  forlnany  days  so  near  the 
English  sentinels  that  he  could  hear  Ipeir  muster-roll  called. 
His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  ol  his  daughters,  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  whom  Mrs.  Stewart  Iras  under  the  necessity 
of  entrusting  with  this  commission ;  fSr  her  own  motions,  and 
those  of  all  her  elder  inmates,  were  llosely  watdied.    With 
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ingennilnr  bejmd  her  yean^  the  child  tued  to  Btvay  aboat 
among  we  aoldieiB^  who  were  rather  kind  to  her,  and  thus  seise 
the  moment  when  she  was  onobBerred  and  steal  mto  the 
thioketi  when  she  deposited  whatever  small  stxire  of  provisions 
she  had  in  ohaige  at  some  marked  spot^  where  her  father  might 
find  it.  Invenuhyle  supported  life  for  several  weeks  by  means 
of  these  precarious  supjjies ;  and,  as  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  hardships  which  he  endured  were 
aggravated  by  great  bodily  pain.  After  die  soldiers  had 
removed  tiieir  quarters  he  had  another  remarkable  escape. 

As  he  now  Tentured  to  his  own  house  at  night  and  left  it  in 
the  morning,  he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.  The  fugitive  being 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search,  they  returned  to  the 
house  and  charged  the  fexnily  with  harbouring  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed traitors.  An  dd  woman  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  maintain  that  the  man  they  had  seen  was  the  shepheKJ. 
'Why  did  he  not  stop  when  we  called  to  himf '  said  the  soldier. 
'He  is  as  deaf,  poor  man,  as  a  peat-stack,'  answered  the 
ready-witted  domestic.  'Let  him  be  sent  for  directly.'  The 
real  shepherd  accordingly  was  brought  from  the  hill,  and,  as 
there  was  time  to  tutor  nim  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when 
he  made  his  appearance  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  his 
character.  Invemahyle  was  afterwards  pardoned  under  the 
Act  of  Indemnitv. 

The  Author  knew  him  well,  and  has  often  heard  these  ofa^ 
cumstances  from  his  own  moutii«  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  old  Highlander,  far  descended,  gallant,  courteous,  and 
brave,  even  to  chivalry.  He  had  been  out,  I  believe,  in  1715 
and  1746,  was  an  active  partaker  in  all  the  stirring  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  Highlands  betwixt  these  memorable  eras ; 
and,  I  have  heard,  was  remarkable,  among  other  exploits,  for 
having  fought  a  duel  with  the  broadsword  with  the  celebrated 
Bob  BU>y  MacGregor  at  the  claohan  of  Belquidder. 

Invemahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh  when  Paul  Jones 
came  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  though  then  an  old  man,  I 
saw  him  in  arms,  and  heard  him  exult  (to  use  his  own  words) 
in  the  prospect  of  'drawing  his  daymore  once  more  before  he 
died.'  In  fact,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the  capital  of 
Scotland  was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloops  or  brigs,  scarce 
fit  to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village,  he  was  the  only  man  who 
seemed  to  propose  a  plan  of  resistance.  He  ofiered  to  the 
magistrates,  if  broadswords  and  dirks  could  be  obtained,  to  find 
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as  many  Highlaudera  among  the  lower  olanaofl  aa  would  (mt  off 
any  boat's  orew  who  mi^t  be  sent  into  a  town  full  of  narrow 
and  winding  passages^  in  wbioh  they  w^re  like  to  disperse  in 
quest  of  plunder.  I  know  not  if  his  plan  was  attended  to;  I 
rather  think  it  seemed  too  hanidous  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  who  might  not»  eyen  at  that  time^  desire  to  see  arms 
in  Highland  hands.  A  steady  and  powexful  west  wind  settled 
the  matter  by  sweeping  Paul  Jones  and  his  Tesaeb  out  id  the 
Firth. 

If  there  is  Homething  degrading  in  this  leoolleotion,  it  is  not 
unpleasant  to  oompare  it  with  those  (^  the  last  war,  when 
Edinburgh,  besides  regular  forces  and  militia,  fumidbed  a 
volunteer  brigade  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artilleiy  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  men  and  upwanls,  which  was  in  readi- 
nees  to  meet  and  repel  a  force  of  a  &r  more  f oimidable  descrip- 
tion than  was  commanded  by  the  adyentuious  American. 
Time  and  droumstances  change  the  character  of  nations  and 
the  fate  of  cities;  and  it  is  some  pride  to  a  Scotchman  to 
reflect  that  the  independent  and  manly  character  of  a  country, 
willing  to  entrust  its  own  proteoti<m  to  the  arms  of  its  ohildroo, 
after  having  been  obscured  for  half  a  century,  has,  during  the 
course  of  his  own  lifetime,  recovered  its  lustre. 

Other  illustrations  of  Waverlei^  will  be  found  in  the  Notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  to  whi<dL  they  bdong.  Those  which 
appeared  too  long  to  be  so  placed  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  to  which  they  severally  relate.'* 
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To  this  slight  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancient  Scottish  manners 
the  public  have  hem  more  favourable  than  the  Author  durst 
have  hoped  or  expected.  He  has  heard,  with  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  humility,  his  work  asiiibed  to  more  than  one 
respectable  name.  Consideiations,  whioh  seem  weighty  in  his 
particular  situation,  prevent  his  relJasing  those  gentiemen 
from  suspicion  by  placing  his  own  name  in  the  tiUe-page ;  so 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  must  rlmain  imcertain  whether 

*  In  this  aditton  tX  tbe  end  at  0ie  Jvwal  'wokamm. 
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Waveriey  be  the  work  of  a  poet  or  a  oritioi  a  lawrer  or  a 
deigyman,  or  whether  the  writer,  to  vme  Mrs.  l^Japrop^i  phmae, 
be,  '  like  Gerbenifl,  three  gentlemen  at  onoe.'  The  Author,  aa 
he  is  nnoonsciouB  of  anything  in  the  work  itself  (exoept  perhaps 
its  f rivolity)  which  prevents  its  finding  an  acknowledged  father, 
leaves  it  to  the  candour  of  the  public  to  choose  among  the 
many  circumstances  peculiar  to  different  situations  in  life  such 
as  may  induce  him  to  suppress  his  name  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  may  be  a  writer  new  to  publication,  and  unwilling  to  avow 
a  chazaoter  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed;  or  he  may  be  a 
hackneyed  author,  who  is  ashamed  of  too  frequent  appearance, 
and  employs  this  mystery,  as  the  heroine  of  the  old  comedy 
used  her  mask,  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  her 
face  had  become  too  familiar.  He  may  be  a  man  of  a  grave 
profession,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  novel-writer 
might  be  prejudicial ;  or  he  may  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to  whom 
writing  of  any  kind  might  appear  pedantic.  He  may  be  too 
young  to  assume  the  character  of  an  author,  or  so  old  as  to 
make  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside. 

The  Author  of  Wa/verley  has  heard  it  objected  to  this  novel, 
that,  in  the  character  of  Galium  B^  and  in  the  account  given 
by  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  of  the  petty  trespasses  of  the 
TTighlanders  upon  trifling  articles  of  property,  he  has  borne 
hard,  and  unjustly  so^  upon  their  national  character.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  wish  or  intentbn.  The  character  of 
Galium  Beg  is  that  of  a  spirit  naturally  turned  to  daring  evil, 
and  determined,  by  the  circumstances  of  Ids  situation,  to  a 
particular  species  of  mischief.  Those  who  have  perused  the 
curious  LeAen  from  the  ffighlcmdsy  published  about  1726, 
will  find  instances  of  such  atrocious  characters  which  fell  under 
the  writer's  own  observation,  though  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  consider  such  villains  as  representatives  of  the  Highlanders 
of  that  period,  any  more  than  the  murderers  of  Marr  and 
Williamson  can  be  supposed  to  represent  the  English  of  the 
present  day.  As  for  the  plunder  supposed  to  have  been  picked 
up  by  some  of  the  insurgents  in  1745,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  way  of  that  unfortunate  little  army 
was  neither  marked  by  devastation  nor  bloodshed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  .was  orderly  and  quiet  in  a  most  wonderful 
d^ree,  yet  no  army  marches  duough  a  country  in  a  hostile 
manner  without  conunitting  some  depredations;  and  several, 
to  the  extent  and  of  the  nature  jocularly  imputed  to  them 
by  the  Baron,  were  really  laid  to  tibe  charge  of  the  Highland 
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insurgents;  far  whioh  many  traditionBy  and  partioukily  one 
respecting  the  ELnight  of  the  Mirror,  may  be  quoted  as  good 
evidence.* 

*  A  homdy  metii<ml  namtiye  of  the  erents  of  the  period,  irUch  oonteins  some 
BtriUng  pMrttcnkn,  and  is  etfll  •  great  IkTonzlte  with  m  lower  clineoe,  gives  a  verjr 
oorrect  amtement  oi  the  bahaylour  of  the  moontelneers  reepectiiig  this  ssme  milltaiy 
license ;  and,  as  tiie  TBrses  are  little  known,  and  contain  some  good  sense,  we  ventore 
to  insert  tbeiiL 

Tarn  Avibde's  Aubb—  to  au.  nr  iiwnnMT> 

Kow,  genUe  readers.  I  haTe  let  yoa  ken 
My  T«Ky  tiioni^ts.  nun  heart  and  pen, 
Tu  needless  now  for  to  oonten' 

Or  yet  oontroole, 
Foe  tbera's  not  a  waid  o't  I  oaa  men' ; 

Bo  ye  most  thole. 

F6r  on  both  sides  some  were  not  good ; 
I  saw  them  miird*xing  In  cold  blood, 
Not  the  gentlemen,  bat  wild  and  mds, 

The  baser  sort^ 
Who  to  the  wounded  had  no  mood 

Bat  mnxd'zlng  sport ! 

Br'n  bof2i  at  Preston  and  KIkixk, 
niat  Altai  nlg^t  ere  it  grew  mirk, 
Piercing  the  wocmded  with  their  dark, 

Oansed  many  cry  1 
Bach  pity's  shown  from  savage  and  Turk 

As  peace  to  die. 

A  woe  be  to  such  hot  zeal, 

To  smite  the  woonded  on  the  flell  I 

It's  Jost  they  get  each  looats  in  kal]« 

who  do  the  same. 
It  only  teaohes  cmeltyB  real 

Tothemagsin. 

rve  seen  the  men  oall'd  .Highland  rogues. 
With  Lowland  men  make  mohm  a  farogs, 
Bap  kail  and  broee,  and  fling  the  oogs 

Out  at  the  door. 
Take  oooks,  hens,  sheep,  and  hoes. 

And  pay  nooght  zbr. 

I  saw  a  Highlander,  twas  right  drole, 
With  a  string  of  paddings  hung  on  a  pole, 
Whip'd  o'er  his  snoulder,  skipped  Uko  a  Ible, 

Osus'd  M^ggy  oSum, 
Lap  o'er  the  midden  and  midden-hole, 

And  aff  he  ran.  f 

When  check'd  for  this,  they'd  often  tell  ye, 
*  Indeed  htr  nainttUTi  a  tome  belly ; 
Toall  no  glet  wanting  bought  nor  seU  me ; 

HaraeKwillhae^; 
Go  tell  King  Shoige,  and  Shordra  Willie, 

Illhaeameat' 

I  saw  llie  soUUers  at  Linton-brlg, 
Beoaose  the  man  was  not  a  Whig. 
Of  meat  and  drink  leave  not  a  slqg. 

Within  his  door : 
They  burnt  his  very  hat  and  wig, 

And  thamp'd  him  scne. 
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And  fJuoagh  tho  mi^iliiidt  tlMj  w««  w  nds, 
At  kayo  fbem  nofflfew  olotJiM  nor  ftwd, 
HMD  tount  their  hoQMt  to  oonolnd* ; 

TwMtltfcrtet 
How  mn  htr  naiimU  e'er  be  good, 

1\>tliJnkQnfliatt 

And  after  all,  O,  ihime  and  nkf  I 

To  use  eone  wocae  than  mnra'rlng  thial^ 

Tbdr  Tvy  gentlaDian  and  dile^ 

TTwIiwin^iily  | 

lika  Fbpiik  tortoiea,  I  belifl^ 
Booh  onielty. 

It^  ^rlMit  naa  act  on  open  itage 
Ai  Ctarltale,  in  thie  hottest  n«e, 
Whan  man^  was  dapt  In  a  cage^ 

And  pity  dead, 
Soeh  cnutty  approT'd  by  ervrage, 

I  shook  my  head. 

Bo  many  to  eoiae,  bo  few  to  pray, 
And  aooM  aloud  nana  did  or ; 
Tbej  eonad  the  lebel  Scote  uat  day, 

Aathe/'d  beannowt 
Bronght  np  for  daoghter,  aa  that  nay 

Too  many  nwl 

TherBftve,  alas !  dear  euuuLrymoi, 

O  nevar  do  the  like  again, 

To  tfaixvt  for  Tengeanoe,  never  ben' 

Tour  gnn  nor  pa*, 
Bot  irlth  the  Bnkliah  e*en  bonovand  In', 

Let  anger  fo*. 

Their  boaato  and  bnllytnga,  not  worth  a  kmie, 
Am  oar  Kinc'a  the  best  aboat  the  honae. 
Tla  ay  gooa  to  be  sober  and  doDoa^ 

To  Utb  in  peaee ; 
Wot  nany,  I  see*  for  being  o'er  cnwae, 

dots  broken  fooe. 
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OB 

'TIS   SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE 


CHAPTER  I 

INTBODVOTOBT 

Thi  title  of  this  weak  has  not  been  choeen  without  the  giaye 
and  Bolid  deliberation  which  matters  of  importance  demand 
from  the  prudent.  Even  its  firsts  or  general  denomination,  was 
the  result  of  no  common  research  or  selection,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  had  only  to  seiase  upon 
the  most  sounding  and  euphonic  surname  that  English  history 
or  topography  affords,  and  elect  it  at  once  as  the  title  of  my 
work  and  the  name  of  my  hero.  But,  alas  1  what  could  my 
readers  have  expected  from  the  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard, 
Mordaunt,  Mortimer,  or  Stanley,  or  from  the  softer  and  more 
sentimental  sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Belfield,  and  Belgrave, 
but  pages  of  inanity,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so 
christened  for  half  a  century  pastf  I  must  modestly  admit  I 
am  too  diffident  of  my  own  merit  to  place  it  in  unnecessary 
opposition  to  preconceived  associations ;  I  have,  therefore,  like 
a  maiden  knight  with  his  white  shield,  assumed  for  my  hero, 
Wavbblbt,  an  uncontaminated  name,  bearing  with  its  sound 
little  of  good  or  evil,  excepting  what  the  reader  shall  hereafter 
be  pleased  to  affix  to  it.  But  my  second  or  supplemental  title 
was  a  matter  of  much  more  difficult  election,  since  that,  short 
as  it  is,  may  be  held  as  pledging  the  author  to  some  special 
mode  of  laying  his  scene,  drawing  his  characters,  and  managing 
his  adventures.     Had  I,  for  example,  announced  in  my  frontis- 
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piece,  '  Wayerley,  a  Tale  of  other  Dajs,'  must  not  eveiy  novel- 
reader  have  anticipated  a  castle  scarce  lees  than  that  of 
Udolpho,  of  which  the  eastern  wing  had  long  been  uninhabited, 
and  the  keys  either  lost,  or  consigned  to  the  care  of  some  aged 
butler  or  housekeeper,  whose  trembling  steps,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  volume,  were  doomed  to  guide  the  hero,  or 
heroine,  to  the  ruinous  precincts  f  Would  not  the  owl  have 
shrieked  and  the  cricket  cried  in  my  very  title-page  f  and  could 
it  have  been  possible  for  me,  witii  a  moderate  attention  to 
decorum,  to  introduce  any  scene  more  lively  than  might  be 
produced  by  the  jocularity  of  a  clownish  but  faithful  valet^  or 
the  garrulous  narrative  of  the  heroine's  JUU-de-chamihrej  when 
rehearsing  the  stories  of  blood  and  horror  which  she  had  heard 
in  the  servants'  hall  f  Again,  had  my  title  borne,  *  Waverley, 
a  Romance  from  the  Gennan,'  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to 
image  forth  a  profligate  abbot,  an  oppressive  duke,  a  secret  and 
mysterious  association  of  Rosycrucians  and  Illuminati,  with  all 
their  properties  of  black  cowls,  caverns,  daggers,  electrical 
machines,  trap -doors,  and  dark- lanterns  f  Or  if  I  had  rather 
chosen  to  call  my  work  a  'Sentimental  Tale,'  would  it  not 
have  been  a  sufficient  presage  of  a  heroine  with  a  profusion  of 
auburn  hair,  and  a  hc^,  the  soft  solace  of  her  solitary  hours, 
which  she  fortunately  finds  always  the  means  of  transporting 
from  castle  to  cottage,  although  she  herself  be  sometimes 
obliged  to  jump  out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  and  is 
more  than  once  bewildered  on  her  journey,  alone  and  on  foot, 
without  any  guide  but  a  blowzy  peasant  girl,  whose  jargon  she 
hardly  can  understand  f  Or  again,  if  my  Waverley  had  been 
entitled  'A  Tale  of  the  Times,'  wouldst  tnou  not,  gentle  reader, 
have  demanded  from  me  a  dashing  sketch  of  the  fashionable 
world,  a  few  anecdotes  of  private  scandal  thinly  veiled,  and  if 
lusciously  painted,  so  much  the  better  ?  a  heroine  from  Gros- 
venor  Square^  and  a  hero  from  the  Barouche  Club  or  the  Four- 
in-Hand,  with  a  set  of  subordinate  characters  from  the  ^gawtes 
of  Queen  Anne  Street  East>  or  the  dashing  heroes  of  the  Bow- 
Street  Office  ?  I  could  proceed  in  proving  the  importance  of  a 
title-page,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  my  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  particular  ingredieiss  necessary  to  the  com- 
position of  romances  and  novels  of  various  descriptions ; — ^but 
it  is  enough,  and  I  scorn  to  tyranniJe  longer  over  the  impa- 
tience of  my  rebier,  who  is  doubtless  Lb-eady  anxious  to  know 
the  choice  made  by  an  author  so  ^fofoundly  versed  in  the 
different  branches  of  his  art^ 
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By  fixing^  then,  the  date  of  my  stoiy  Sixty  Team  befoie 
tibis  present  let  November  1805,  I  would  have  my  readers 
understand,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  following  pages 
neither  a  romance  of  chiyaliy  nor  a  tale  of  modem  mannen ; 
that  my  hero  will  neither  have  iron  on  his  shonlden,  as 
of  yore,  nor  on  the  heels  of  his  boots,  as  is  the  present 
&shion  of  Bond  Street;  and  that  my  damsels  will  neither 
be  dothed  'in  pxurple  and  in  paU,'  Uke  the  Lady  Alice  of 
an  old  ballad,  nor  reduced  to  the  primitive  nakedness  of 
a  modem  fashionable  at  a  rout.  From  this  my  choice  of 
an  era  the  understanding  critic  may  farther  presage  that 
the  object  of  my  tale  is  more  a  description  of  men  than 
manners.  A  tale  of  manners,  to  be  interesting,  must  either 
refer  to  antiquity  so  great  as  to  have  become  venerable, 
or  it  must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes  which  are 
passing  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  are  interesting  fiom  their 
novelty.  Thus  the  coatof-mail  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
triple-furred  peUsse  of  our  modem  beaux,  may,  though  for 
veiy  different  reasons,  be  equally  fit  for  the  array  of  a  fictitious 
chaiuoter ;  but  who,  meaning  the  costume  of  his  hero  to  be  im- 
pressive, would  willingly  attire  him  in  the  court  dress  of  Geoige 
the  Second's  reign,  with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves,  and  low 
pocket-holes  f  The  same  may  be  urged,  with  equal  truth,  of 
the  Gothic  hall,  which,  with  its  darkened  and  tinted  windows, 
its  elevated  and  gloomy  roof,  and  massive  oaken  table  garnished 
with  boar's-head  and  rosemary,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes 
and  cygnets,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  fictitious  description. 
Much  may  also  be  gained  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem 
fdte,  such  as  we  have  daily  recorded  in  that  part  of  a 
newspaper  entitled  the  Mirror  of  Fashion,  if  we  contrast 
these,  or  either  of  them,  with  the  splendid  formality  of  an 
entertainment  given  Sixty  Years  since;  and  thus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  how  much  the  painter  of  antique  or  of  fashion- 
able manners  gains  over  him  who  delineates  those  of  the  last 
generation. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  must  be  understood  to  have  resolved  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible,  by  throwing  the  force  of  my  narra- 
tive upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  actors; — ^those 
passions  common  to  men  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  which 
have  alike  agitated  the  human  heart,  whether  it  throbbed 
under  the  steel  corslet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  brocaded 
coat  of  the  eighteenth,  or  the  blue  frock  and  white  dimity 
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waiBtooat  of  the  present  day.*  Upon  these  paasions  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  state  of  manners  and  laws  casts  a  necessaiy 
colouring ;  but  the  bearings,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry, 
remain  the  same,  though  the  tincture  may  be  not  only  different, 
but  opposed  in  strong  contradistinction.  The  wrath  of  our 
ancestors,  for  example,  was  coloured  g^Uet;  it  broke  forth  in 
acts  of  open  and  sanguinary  violence  against  the  objects  of  its 
fury.  Our  malignant  feelrngs,  which  must  seek  gratification 
through  more  indirect  channels,  and  undermine  the  obstacles 
which  they  cannot  openly  bear  down,  may  be  rather  said  to  be 
tinctured  tahle.  But  the  deep-ruling  impulse  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  and  the  proud  peer,  who  can  now  only  ruin  his 
neighbour  according  to  law,  by  protracted  suits,  is  the  genuine 
descendant  of  the  baron  who  wrapped  the  castle  of  his  compet- 
itor in  flames,  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  as  he  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  It  is  from  the  great  book  of 
Nature,  the  same  through  a  thousand  editions,  whether  of 
black-letter,  or  wire-wove  and  hot-pressed,  that  I  have  venture 
ously  essayed  to  read  a  chapter  to  the  public.  Some  favour- 
able opportunities  of  contrast  have  been  afforded  me  by  the 
state  of  society  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  at  the  period 
of  my  history,  and  may  serve  at  once  to  vary  and  to  illustrate 
the  moral  lessons,  which  I  would  willingly  consider  as  the  moet 
important  part  of  my  plap ;  although  I  am  sensible  how  short 
these  will  fall  of  their  aim  if  I  shall  be  found  unable  to  mix 
them  with  amusement — a  task  not  quite  so  easy  in  this  critical 
generation  as  it  was  '  Sixty  Tears  since.' 

*  AIm  I  that  atUn,  rMpeetable  and  genttemanUke  in  1806,  or  thereabovti,  la  now 
as  antiquated  as  the  Author  of  WaTeiley  haa  htmaelf  become  since  that  period  I    Hie 


reader  of 'ftahkm  wfll  pleaaa  to  fill  up  the  coatnme  with  an  onbroidaredimistooat  of 
poiple  TalT«t  or  aUk,  and  a  ooat  of  whatever  oolonr  he  pU 


CHAPTER  n 

WAYXRLBT-HONOUa— A  BBrBOSFBCT 

It  Lb,  then,  sixty  yean  smoe*  Edward  Waverlev,  the  hero  of  the 
following  pagefly  took  leave  of  his  family,  to  join  the  r^;iment 
of  dragoons  in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  oomniiBsion.  It 
was  a  melancholy  day  at  Waverley-Honour  when  the  young 
officer  parted  with  Sir  Eyerard,  the  affectionate  old  unde  to 
whose  title  and  estate  he  was  presumptive  heir. 

A  difference  in  political  opinions  had  early  separated  the 
Baronet  from  his  younger  brother  Richard  Waverley,  the  father 
of  our  hero.  Sir  Everard  had  inherited  from  his  sires  the 
whole  train  of  Tory  or  High-Church  predilections  and  prejudices 
which  had  distinguished  the  house  of  Waverley  since  the  Great 
Civil  War.  Richard,  on  the  oontraiy,  who  was  ten  years 
younger,  beheld  himself  bom  to  the  fortune  of  a  second  brother, 
and  anticipated  neither  dignity  nor  entertainment  in  sustaining 
the  character  of  Will  Wimble.  He  saw  early  that,  to  succeed 
in  the  race  of  life,  it  was  necessary  he  should  carry  as  little 
weight  as  possible.  Painters  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing 
the  existence  of  compound  passions  in  the  same  features  at  the 
same  moment;  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist  to 
analyse  the  mixed  motives  which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of 
our  actions.  Richard  Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself  from 
history  and  sound  argument  that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song. 

Passive  obedienoe  was  a  jest, 
And  pshaw  1  was  non-resistance ; 

yet  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and 
remove  hereditary  prejudice  could  Richard  have  anticipated 
that  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Everard,  taking  to  heart  an  early  disr 

*  Sinee  tbo  Twr  1746,  when  this  little  romance  was  eommenoed.  The  predee  dete 
wtm  wtthlield.&om  the  odstael  editton,  lest  It  ehoold  anticipate  the  natnie  of  the  tale 
bx  annoanclng  eo  leinaikaDle  an 
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appointment^  would  have  remained  a  badielor  at  seventy-twa 
llie  prospect  of  suooession,  however  remote,  might  in  that  case 
have  led  him  to  endure  dragging  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  as  '  Master  Bichard  at  the  Hall,  the  Baronet's  brother/ 
in  the  hope  that  ere  its  condusion  he  should  be  distinguished 
as  Sir  Bichard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  successor  to  a 
princely  estate,  and  to  extended  political  connections  as  head  of 
the  county  interest  in  the  shire  where  it  lay.  But  this  was  a 
consunmiation  of  things  not  to  be  expected  at  Bichard's  outseti 
when  Sir  Everard  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  certain  to  be  an 
acceptable  suitor  in  almost  any  family,  whether  wealth  or 
beauty  should  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  when,  indeed, 
his  speedy  marriage  was  a  report  which  regularly  amused  the 
neighbourhood  once  a-year.  His  younger  brother  saw  no  prac- 
ticable road  to  independence  save  that  of  relying  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  adopting  a  political  creed  more  consonant  both 
to  reason  and  his  own  interest  than  the  hereditaiy  faith  of  Sir 
Everard  in  High-Church  and  in  the  house  of  Stuart.  He 
therefore  read  his  recantation  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
and  entered  life  as  an  avowed  Whig  and  friend  of  the  Hanover 
succession. 

The  ministiy  of  George  the  First's  time  were  prudently 
anxious  to  diminish  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The  Toiy 
nobility,  depending  for  their  reflected  lus^  upon  the  sunshine 
of  a  coujrt,  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  reconciling  them- 
selves to  the  new  dynasty.  But  the  wealthy  country  gentle- 
men of  England,  a  rank  which  retained,  with  much  of  ancient 
manners  and  primitive  integrity,  a  great  jooportion  of  obstinate 
and  unyielding  prejudice,  stood  aloof  in  haughty  and  sullen 
opposition,  and  oast  many  a  look  of  mingled  regret  and  hope  to 
Bois  le  Due,  Avignon,  and  Italy.*  The  accession  of  the  near 
relation  of  one  of  those  steady  and  inflexible  opponents  was 
considered  as  a  means  of  bringing  over  more  converts,  and  there- 
fore Bichard  Waverley  met  with  a  share  of  ministerial  favour 
more  than  proportioned  to  his  talents  or  his  political  importance. 
It  was,  however,  discovered  that  he  had  respectable  talents  for 
public  business,  and  the  first  admittance  to  the  minister's  levee 
being  negotiated,  his  success  became  rapid..  Sir  Everard  learned 
from  the  public  News-Letter,  first,  tha  Bichard  Waverley, 
Esquire,  was  returned  for  the  ministeria  borough  of  Barter- 
faitii ;  next)  that  Bichard  Waverley,  Esq  ire,  had  taken  a  dis- 


*  When  the  CSheralier  Saint  George,  or,  h  he  was  x 
his  exiled  ooort,  h  his  aitiiatloii  oompeiled  him  to  shift 


tei  led,  the  Old  Pietonder,  held 
hft  place  of  raddenoe. 
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tingoiflhed  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  EzoiBe  bill  in  the  support 
of  govermnent;  and,  lastly,  that  Richard  Waverley,  Esquire, 
had  been  honoured  with  a  seat  at  one  of  those  boards  where 
the  pleasure  of  serving  the  oountiy  is  combined  with  other  im- 
portant gratifications,  which,  to  render  them  the  more  accept- 
able, occur  regpilarly  once  an^uarter. 

Although  these  events  followed  each  other  so  dosely  that 
the  sagacity  of  the  editor  of  a  modem  newspaper  would  have 
presaged  the  two  last  even  while  he  announced  the  firsts  yet 
they  came  upon  Sir  Everard  gradually,  and  drop  by  drop,  as  it 
were,  distilled  through  the  cool  and  procrastinating  alembic  of 
Dyer's  Weekly  Letter.*  For  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  instead  of  those  mail-coaches,  by  means  of  whi<^  every 
mechanic  at  his  six-penny  club  may  nightly  learn  from  twenty 
contradictory  channels  the  yesterday's  news  of  the  capital,  a 
weekly  poet  brought,  in  those  days,  to  Waverley-Honour,  a 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  which,  after  it  had  gratified  Sir  Everard's 
cariosity,  his  sister^s,  and  that  of  his  aged  butler,  was  regularly 
transferred  from  the  Hall  to  the  Rectory,  from  the  Rectory  to 
Squire  Stubbs's  at  the  Grange,  from  the  Squire  to  the  Baronet's 
steward  at  his  neat  white  house  on  the  heath,  from  the  steward 
to  the  bailiff,  and  fix>m  him  through  a  hugQ  circle  of  honest 
dames  and  gaffers,  by  whose  hard  and  homy  hands  it  was 
generally  worn  to  pieces  in  about  a  month  after  its  arrival. 

This  slow  succession  of  intelligence  was  of  some  advantage 
to  Richard  Waverley  in  the  case  before  us ;  for,  had  the  sum 
total  of  his  enormities  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Everaid  at  once, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  commissioner  would  have 
had  little  reason  to  pique  himself  on  the  success  of  his  politics. 
The  Baronet,  although  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  was  not 
without  sensitive  points  in  his  character ;  his  brother^s  conduct 
had  wounded  these  deeply ;  the  Waverley  estate  was  fettered 
by  no  entail  (for  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of 
its  former  possessors  that  one  of  their  progeny  could  be  giulty 
of  the  atrocities  laid  by  Dyer's  Letter  to  the  door  of  Richard), 
and  if  it  had,  the  marriage  of  the  proprietor  might  have  been 
fatal  to  a  collateral  heir.  These  various  ideas  floated  through 
the  brain  of  Sir  Everard  without^  however,  producing  any 
determined  conclusion. 

He  examined  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  which,  emblazoned 
with  many  an  emblematic  mark  of  honour  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment>  hung  upon  the  well-vamished  wainscot  of  his  hall.     The 

*  See  Dyer's  Weekly  Letter.    Note  1. 
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neaiest  defloendants  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Waveriey,  failing  those 
of  his  eldest  son  Wilfred,  of  whom  Sir  Everaid  and  his  brother 
were  the  only  representatiyes^  were,  as  this  honoured  register 
informed  him  (and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  well  knew),  the 
Wayerleys  of  Highley  Park,  ooul  Hants ;  with  whom  the  main 
branch,  or  rather  stock,  of  the  house  had  renounced  all  con- 
nection since  the  great  lawHSuit  in  1670. 

This  degenerate  scion  had  committed  a  farther  offence 
against  the  head  and  source  of  their  gentility,  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  their  representative  with  Judith,  heiress  of  Oliver 
Bradshawe,  of  Highley  Park,  whose  arms,  the  same  with  those 
of  Bradshawe  the  regicide,  they  had  quartered  with  the  ancient 
coat  of  Wavorley.  These  ofiences,  however,  had  vanished  from 
Sir  Eveiard's  recollection  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment;  and 
had  Lawyer  Clippurse,  for  whom  his  groom  was  despatched 
express,  arrived  but  an  hour  earlier,  he  might  have  had  the 
benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settlement  of  the  lordship  and  manor 
of  Waverley-Honour,  with  all  its  dependencies.  But  an  hour 
of  cool  reflection  is  a  great  matter  when  employed  in  weighing 
the  comparative  evil  of  two  measures  to  neither  of  which  we 
are  internally  partial.  Lawyer  Clippurse  found  his  patron 
involved  in  a  deep  study,  which  he  was  too  respectful  to 
disturb,  otherwise  than  by  producing  his  paper  and  leathern 
ink-case,  as  prepared  to  minute  his  honour's  commands.  Even 
this  slight  manoeuvre  was  embarrassing  to  Sir  Everard,  who 
felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  indecision.  He  looked  at  the 
attorney  with  some  desire  to  issue  his  fiat,  when  the  sun, 
emerging  from  behind  a  cloud,  poured  at  once  its  chequered 
light  through  the  stedned  window  of  the  gloomy  cabinet  in 
which  they  were  seated.  The  Baronet's  eye,  as  he  raised  it 
to  the  splendour,  fell  right  upon  the  central  scutcheon,  im- 
pressed with  the  same  device  which  his  ancestor  was  said  to 
have  borne  in  the  field  of  Hastings, — three  ermines  passant, 
argenty  in  a  field  asure,  with  its  appropriate  motto,  Scum  tache. 
*  May  our  name  rather  perish,'  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  '  than 
that  ancient  and  loyal  symbol  should  be  blended  with  the  dis- 
honoured insignia  of  a  traitorous  Boundhead  ! ' 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  glimpse  of  a  sunbeam,  just 
sufficient  to  light  jUiwyer  Clippurse  to  i  lend  his  pen.  The 
pen  was  mended  in  vain.  The  attorney  was  dismissed,  with 
directions  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  1  lo  first  summons. 

The  apparition  of*  Lawyer  Clippiuno  at  the  Hall  occasioned 
much  speculation  in  that  portion  of    t  le  world   to  which 
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Waverley-Hoiiour  farmed  the  centre.  But  the  moie  jndidaas 
politicians  of  this  microoosni  aogozed  yet  worse  ooDseqiieDoes 
to  Riohaid  Wayerley  from  a  movement  whidi  shortly  followed 
his  apostasy.  This  was  no  less  than  an  excursion  of  the 
Baionet  in  his  coaoh-and-siZf  with  four  attendants  in  rich 
liTerieSy  to  make  a  yisit  of  some  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on 
the  confines  of  the  shire,  of  untainted  descent^  steaify  Tory 
principles,  and  the  happy  father  of  six  tmmarried  and  aoocme 
plished  daughters. 

Sir  Eyerard^B  reception  in  this  family  was,  as  it  may  be 
easily  oonoeiyed,  sufficiently  fayourable ;  but  of  the  six  young 
ladieS)  his  taste  unfortunately  determined  him  in  favour  (^ 
Lady  Emily,  the  youngest^  who  received  his  attentions  with 
an  embamaBment  which  crowed  at  once  that  she  durst  not 
decline  them,  and  that  they  afforded  her  anything  but 
pleasure. 

Sir  Everard  could  not  but  perceiye  something  uncommon  in 
the  restrained  emotions  which  the  young  lady  testified  at  the 
adyances  he  hasarded ;  but»  assured  by  the  prudent  Cknmtess 
that  they  were  the  natural  effects  of  a  retirad  education,  the 
sacrifice  might  have  been  completed,  as  doubtless  has  happened 
in  many  similar  instances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of 
an  elder  sister,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy  suitor  that  Lady 
Emily's  affections  were  fixed  upon  a  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
a  near  ration  of  her  own.  Sir  Everaid  manifested  great 
emotion  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  to 
him,  in  a  private  interview,  by  the  young  lady  herself,  although 
under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  her  father^s  indig- 
nation. 

Honour  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  of  the 
house  of  Waverley.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy  worthy  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  Sir  Everard  withdrew  his  daim  to  the  hand 
of  Lady  Emily.  He  had  even,  before  leaving  Blandeville  Castle^ 
the  address  to  extort  from  her  father  a  consent  to  her  union 
with  the  object  of  her  choice.  What  arguments  he  used  on 
this  point  cannot  exactly  be  known,  for  Sir  Everard  was  never 
supposed  strong  in  the  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  the  young 
officer,  immediately  after  this  transacti(ni,  rose  in  the  army  with 
a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  usual  pace  of  unpatronised  pro- 
fessional merits  although,  to  outward  appearance^  that  was  all 
he  had  to  dep^id  upon. 

The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this  occarion, 
although  diminished  by  the  consciousneBS  of  having  acted 
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yirtuouBly  and  geneiotuly,  had  its  effect  upon  his  fature  life. 
His  resolution  of  marriage  had  been  adopted  in  a  fit  of  indig- 
nation ;  the  labour  of  courtship  did  not  quite  suit  the  dignified 
indolence  of  his  habits ;  he  had  but  just  escaped  the  risk  of 
marrying  a  woman  who  could  never  loye  him,  and  his  pride  could 
not  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  termination  of  his  amour,  even 
if  his  heart  had  not  suffered.  The  result  of  the  whole  matter 
was  his  return  to  Wayerley-Honour  without  any  transfer  of 
his  affections,  notwithstanding  the  sighs  and  languishments  of 
the  fair  tell-tale,  who  had  revealed,  in  mere  sisterly  affection, 
the  secret  of  Lady  Emily's  attachment^  and  in  despite  of  the 
nods,  winks,  and  innuendoes  of  the  officious  lady  mother,  and 
the  grave  eulogiums  which  the  Earl  pronounced  successively 
on  the  prudence,  and  good  sense,  and  admirable  dispoeitionsy 
of  his  first)  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  daughters.  The 
memory  of  his  unsuccessful  amour  was  with  Sir  Everard,  as 
with  many  more  of  his  temper,  at  once  shy,  proud,  sensitive^ 
and  indolent,  a  beacon  against  exposing  himself  to  similar 
mortification,  pain,  and  fruitless  exertion  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  continued  to  live  at  Waverley-Honour  in  the  style  of  an 
old  Kngliah  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  descent  and  opulent 
fortune.  His  sister,  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  presided  at  his 
table ;  and  they  becMune,  by  degrees,  an  old  bachelor  and  an 
ancient  maiden  lady,  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  the  votaries 
of  celibacy. 

The  vehemence  of  Sir  Everard's  resentment  against  his 
brother  was  but  short-lived ;  yet  his  dislike  to  the  Whig  and 
the  placeman,  though  unable  to  stimulate  him  to  resume  any 
active  measures  prejudicial  to  Richard's  interest,  in  the  suo- 
cession  to  the  family  estate,  continued  to  maintain  the  coldness 
between  them.  Richard  knew  enough  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
brotber^s  temper,  to  believe  that  by  any  Ul-considered  or 
precipitate  advances  on  his  part,  he  might  turn  passive  dislike 
into  a  more  active  principle.  It  was  accident,  therefore,  which 
at  length  occasioned  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse.  Richard 
had  married  a  young  woman  of  rank,  by  whose  family  interest 
and  private  fortune  he  hoped  to  advance  his  career.  In  her 
right  he  became  possessor  of  a  manor  If  some  value,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Waverley-H<liour. 

Little  Edward,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  ttien  in  his  fifth  year, 
was  their  only  child.  It  chanced  that  thi  infant  with  his  maid 
had  strayed  one  morning  to  a  mile's  dis  inoe  from  the  avenue 
of  Brere-wood  Lodge,  his  father's  seat.     Their  attention  was 
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attiacted  by  a  carriage  diawn  by  six  ttately  long-tailed  black 
bonefl^  and  with  as  much  carving  and  gilding  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  my  lord  mayor's.  It  was  waiting  for  the 
owner,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  inspecting  the  progress  of 
a  half-built  farm-house.  I  know  not  whether  the  boy's  nurse 
had  been  a  Welsh  or  a  Sootoh-woman,  or  in  what  manner  he 
associated  a  shield  emblazoned  with  three  ermines  with  the 
idea  of  personal  property,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  this  family 
emblem  than  he  stoutly  determined  on  vindicating  his  right 
to  the  splendid  vehicle  on  which  it  uras  displayed.  The  Baronet 
arriTcd  while  the  boy's  maid  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  make 
him  desist  from  his  deterpciination  to  appropriate  ^e  gilded 
coach  and  six.  The  rencwUre  was  at  a  happy  moment  for 
Edward,  as  his  uncle  had  been  just  eyeing  wifi^ly,  with 
something  of  a  feeling  like  envy,  the  chubby  boyopf  the  stout 
yeoman  whose  mansion  was  building  by  his  dirG|paon.  In  the 
round-faced  rosy  cherub  before  him,  bearing  faab  eye  and  his 
name,  and  vindicating  a  hereditaiy  title  to  hiis  family,  affection, 
and  patronage,  by  means  of  a  tie  which  Sir  Everard  held  as 
sacred  as  either  Garter  or  Blue-mantle,  Providence  seemed  to 
have  granted  to  him  the  very  object  best  calculated  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  his  hopes  and  affections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to 
Waverley-Hall  upon  a  led  horse,  which  was  kept  in  readiness 
for  him,  while  the  child  and  his  attendant  were  sent  home  in 
the  carriage  to  Brere-wood  Lodge,  with  such  a  message  as 
opened  to  Biohard  Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation  witib  his 
elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  however,  though  thus  renewed,  continued 
to  be  rather  formal  and  civil  than  partaking  of  brotherly 
cordiality ;  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  the  wishes  of  both  parties. 
Sir  Eveniid  obtained,  in  the  frequent  society  of  his  little 
nephew,  something  on  which  his  hereditaiy  pride  might  found 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  continuation  of  his  lineage,  and 
where  his  kind  and  gentle  affections  could  at  the  same  time 
fuUy  exercise  themselves.  For  Richard  Waverley,  he  beheld 
in  tiie  growing  attachment  between  the  tmde  and  nephew  the 
means  of  securing  his  son's,  if  not  his  own,  succession  to  the 
hereditaiy  estate,  which  he  felt  would  be  rather  endangered 
than  promoted  by  any  attempt  on  his  own  part  towards  a 
closer  intimacy  with  a  man  of  Sir  Everard's  habits  and 
opinions. 

Thus,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise,  little  Edward  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  greater  'part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall,  and 
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appeared  to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to  both  ftunilieH, 
although  their  mutual  interoourse  was  otherwise  limited  to 
formal  messages  and  more  formal  visits.  The  education  of  the 
youth  was  r^uUted  alternately  by  the  taste  and  opinions  of 
his  unde  and  of  his  father.  But  more  d  this  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  m 

BDVCATIOK 

Ths  education  ci  our  hero,  Edward  Wayerley,  was  of  a  nature 
aomewhat  desultory.  In  infancy  his  health  suffered,  or  was 
supposed  to  sufifor  (which  is  quite  the  same  thing)|  by  the  air 
of  London.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  official  duties,  attendance 
on  Parliament,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  plans  of  interest 
or  ambition,  called  his  father  to  town,  which  was  his  usual 
residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  Edward  was  transferred 
to  Wayerley- Honour,  and  experienced  a  total  change  of  in- 
structors and  of  lessons,  as  well  as  of  residence.  This  might 
haye  been  remedied  had  his  fother  placed  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  permanent  tutor.  But  he  considered  that 
one  of  his  choosing  would  probably  have  been  unacceptable  at 
Waverley- Honour,  and  that  such  a  selection  as  Sir  Everaid 
mi^t  have  made,  were  the  matter  left  to  him,  would  haye 
burdened  him  with  a  disagreeable  inmate,  if  not  a  political 
spy,  in  his  family.  He  therefore  preyailed  upon  his  private 
secretary,  a  young  man  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  to 
bestow  an  hour  or  two  on  Edward's  education  whOe  at  Brere- 
wood  Lodge,  and  left  his  uncle  answerable  for  his  improvement 
in  literature  while  an  inmate  at  the  Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.  Sir 
Everard's  chaplain,  an  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  for 
declining  to  take  Uie  oaths  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  was 
not  only  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but  reasonably  skilled 
in  science,  and  master  of  most  modem  languages.  He  was, 
however,  old  and  indulgent,  and  the  recurring  interregnum, 
during  which  Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  his  discipline, 
occasioned  such  a  relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  was 
permitted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  learn  as  he  pleased,  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  This  slackness  of  rule  might 
have  been  ruinous  to  a  boy  of  slow  understanding,  who,  feeling 
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labour  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  would  have  altogether 
neglected  it,  save  for  the  command  of  a  task-master;  and  it 
might  have  proved  equaUj  dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal 
spirits  were  more  powerful  than  his  imagination  or  his  feelings, 
and  whom  the  irresistible  influence  of  Alma  would  have  engaged 
in  field-sports  from  morning  till  night.  But  the  character  of 
Edward  Waverlej  was  remote  from  either  of  these.  His  powers 
of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick  as  almost  to 
resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor  was  to 
prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phiase  it,  from  overrunning 
his  game — ^that  is,  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight, 
flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the  instructor  had 
to  combat  another  propensity  too  often  imited  with  brilliancy 
of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  talent — that  indolence,  namely,  of 
disposition,  which  can  only  be  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  of 
gratification,  and  which  renounces  study  as  soon  as  curiosity  is 
gratified,  the  pleasure  of  conquering  uie  first  difficulties  ex- 
hausted, and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at  an  end.  Edward  would 
throw  himself  with  spirit  upon  any  classical  author  of  which 
his  preceptor  proposed  the  perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the 
style  so  far  as  to  understand  the  story,  and,  if  that  pleased  or 
interested  him,  he  finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical  distinctions  of  philology, 
upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expression, 
or  the  artificial  combinations  of  syntax.  'I  can  r^ad  and 
understand  a  Latin  author,'  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self- 
confidence  and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen,  'and  Scaliger  or 
Bentley  could  not  do  much  more.'  Alas  1  whUe  he  was  thus 
permitted  to  read  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  amusement, 
he  foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application,  of  gaining 
the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers 
of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation — an  art  far  more  essential 
than  even  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  learning 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 

I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  render- 
ing instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  "of  Tasso's  infusion  of 
honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  age  in 
which  children  are  taught  tlie  driest  d  Kstrines  by  the  insin- 
uating method  of  instructive  games,  has  little  reason  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  study  being  rendere(  too  serious  or  severe. 
The  history  of  England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game  at  cards, 
the  problems  of  mathematics  to  puzzles  and  riddles,  and  the 
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doctrines  of  arithmetio  maj,  we  are  assured,  be  suffidently 
acquired  by  spending  a  few  houxB  arweek  at  a  new  and  com- 
plicated edition  of  the  Boyal  Game  of  the  Goose.  There  wants 
but  one  step  further,  and  the  deed  and  Ten  Commandments 
may  be  taught  in  tiie  same  manner,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  grave  face,  deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention, 
hitherto  exacted  from  the  well-goyemed  childhood  of  this  realm. 
It  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  subject  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  amusement  may  not  be  brought  to 
reject  that  which  approaches  under  the  aspect  of  study ;  whether 
those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may  not  be  led  to  prefer 
the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether,  were  we  to  teach  rdigion 
in  the  way  of  sporty  our  pupils  may  not  thereby  be  gradually 
induced  to  make  sport  of  their  rel^on.  To  our  young  hero^ 
who  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instruction  only  according  to 
the  bent  dl  his  own  mind,  and  who^  of  consequence,  only  sought 
it  so  long  as  it  afforded  him  amusement^  the  indulgence  of  his 
tutors  was  attended  with  evil  consequences,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  influence  his  character,  happiness,  and  utility. 

Edward's  power  of  imagination  and  love  of  literature^ 
although  the  former  was  vivid  and  the  latter  ardent^  were  so 
far  from  affording  a  remedy  to  this  peculiar  evil,  that  they  rather 
inflamed  and  increased  its  violence.  The  library  at  Waverley- 
Honour,  a  large  Gothic  room,  with  double  arches  and  a  gallery, 
contained  such  a  miscellaneous  and  extensive  collection  of  vol- 
umes as  had  been  assembled  together,  during  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years,  by  a  family  which  had  been  always  wealthy, 
and  inclined,  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  splendour,  to  furnish  their 
shelves  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  without  much 
scrutiny  or  nicety  of  discrimination.  Throughout  this  ample 
realm  Edward  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large.  His  tutor  had 
his  own  studies ;  and  church  politics  and  controversial  divinity, 
together  with  a  love  of  learned  ease,  though  they  did  not  with- 
draw his  attention  at  stated  times  from  the  progress  of  his 
patron'8  pienunptiye  heir,  induced  him  readUy  to  gn«p  at  any 
apology  for  not  extending  a  strict  and  regulated  survey  towards 
his  general  studies.  Sir  Everard  had  never  been  liimself  a 
student,  and,  like  his  sister  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  held  the 
common  doctrine,  that  idleness  is  incompatible  with  reading  of 
any  kind,  and  that  the  mere  tracing  the  alphabetical  characters 
with  the  eye  is  in  itself  a  useful  and  meritorious  task,  without 
scrupulously  considering  what  ideas  or  doctrines  they  may 
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happen  to  oonTey.  With  a  desire  of  amuaement^  therefore,  which 
better  diadpline  might  soon  have  oonyerted  into  a  thbst  for 
knowledge,  young  Wayerley  drove  thzough  the  sea  of  books 
like  a  yewel  without  a  pilot  or  a  rudder.  Nothing  perhaps  in- 
oreaaes  by  indulgenoe  more  than  a  desultoiy  habit  of  readings 
especially  under  such  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  I  believe 
one  reason  why  such  ntunerous  instances  of  erudition  occur 
among  the  lower  ranks  is,  that^  with  the  same  powers  of  mind, 
the  poor  student  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  for  indulging  his 
passion  for  books^  and  must  necessarily  make  himself  master  of 
the  few  he  poasesses  ere  he  can  acquire  more.  Edward,  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  epicure  who  only  deigned  to  take  a  single 
morsel  from  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  read  no  volume  a 
moment  after  it  ceased  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  interest ;  and 
it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  habit  of  seeking  only  this  sort 
of  gratification  rendered  it  daUy  more  difficult  of  attainment^ 
till  the  passion  for  reading,  like  other  strong  appetites,  produced 
by  indulgence  a  sort  of  satiety. 

Ere  he  attained  this  indifierence,  however,  he  had  read,  and 
stored  in  a  memoiy  of  unconmion  tenacity,  much  curious,  though 
ill-arranged  and  misoeUaneous  infoimation.  In  English  litera- 
ture he  was  master  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  our  earlier 
dramatic  authora,  of  many  picturesque  and  interesting  passages 
from  our  old  historical  chronicles,  and  was  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  other  poets  who  have 
exerdsed  themselves  on  romantic  fiction,  of  all  themes  the  most 
fascinating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  before  the  passions  have 
roused  themselves  and  demand  poetiy  of  a  more  sentimental 
description.  In  this  respect  his  acquaintance  with  Italian 
opened  him  yet  a  wider  range.  He  had  perused  the  numerous 
rmnantic  poems,  which,  from  the  days  of  Puloi,  have  been  a 
favourite  exercise  of  the  wits  of  Italy,  and  had  sought  gratifica- 
tion in  the  numerous  collections  of  novdUy  which  were  brought 
forth  by  the  genius  of  that  elegant  though  luxurious  nation,  in 
emulation  of  the  Decameron*  In  classical  literature,  Waveriey 
had  made  the  usual  progress,  and  read  the  usual  authors ;  and 
the  French  had  afibided  him  an  almost  exhaustless  collection  of 
memoirs,  scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances,  and  of  romances 
so  well  written  as  hardly  to  be  distinglished  from  memoirs. 
The  splendid  pages  of  Froissart^  with  his  ieart-stirring  and  eye- 
dazzling  descriptions  of  war  and  of  toui  oaments,  were  among 
his  chief  favourites;  and  from  those  of  Brantdme  and  De  la 
Noue  he  learned  to  compare  the  wild  and  1  K)Be,  yet  superstitious* 
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ehaiBcter  of  the  nobles  of  ihe  League  with  the  stem,  rigid,  and 
sometimeB  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Huguenot  party.  The 
%)ani8h  had  contributed  to  his  stock  of  chivakous  and  romantic 
Im.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  northern  nations  did  not 
escape  the  study  of  one  who  read  rather  to  awaken  the  imagin- 
ation than  to  benefit  the  understanding.  And  yet,  knowing 
much  that  is  known  but  to  few,  Edward  Waverley  might  justly 
be  considered  as  ignorant,  since  he  knew  little  of  what  adds 
dignity  to  man,  and  qualifies  him  to  support  and  adom  an 
elevated  situ&tion  in  society. 

The  occasional  attention  of  his  parents  might  indeed  have 
been  of  senrioe  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mind  incidental  to 
Boch  a  desultoiy  course  of  reading.  But  his  mother  died  in 
the  sevoith  year  after  the  reconciliation  between  the  brothers, 
^^  Richard  Waverley  himself,  who,  after  this  event,  resided 
°unne  constaxitly  in  Ixmdon,  was  too  much  interested  in  his 
own  plans  of  wealth  and  ambition  to  notice  more  respecting 
Edwurd  than  that  he  was  of  a  veiy  bookish  turn,  and  probably 
destined  to  be  a  bishop.  If  he  could  have  discovered  and 
analysed  his  son's  waking  dreams,  he  would  have  formed  a  very 
different  oonclnsion. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GAaTLB- BUILDINO 


I  HAYB  already  hinted  that  the  dainty,  squeamiah,  and  hB- 
tidious  taste  aoquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle  reading  had  not  only 
rendered  our  hero  unfit  for  serious  and  sober  study,  but  had 
even  disgusted  him  in  scmie  degree  with  that  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  indulged. 

He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  his  habits  of  abstraetioin 
and  love  of  solitude  beoame  so  much  marked  as  to  excite  Sir 
Everard's  affectionate  apprehension.  He  tried  to  ooxmterbalance 
these  propensities  by  engaging  his  nephew  in  field-sports,  which 
had  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  own  youthful  days.  But 
although  Edward  eagerly  carried  the  gun  for  one  season,  yet 
when  practice  had  given  him  some  dexterity,  the  pastime  ceased 
to  afford  him  amusement. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac  Walton's 
fascinating  volume  determined  Edward  to  become  'a  brother  of 
the  angle.'  But  of  all  diversions  which  ingenuity  ever  devised 
for  the  relief  of  idleness,  fishing  is  the  worst  qualified  to  amuse 
a  man  who  is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient ;  and  our  hero's 
rod  was  speedily  flung  aside.  Society  and  example,  which,  more 
than  any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the  natural  bent  of 
our  passions,  might  have  had  their  usual  effect  upon  the  youth- 
ful visionary.  But  the  neighbourhood  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  home-bred  young  squires  whom  it  afibrded  were  not 
of  a  class  fit  to  form  Edward's  usual  companions,  far  less  to  ex- 
cite him  to  emulation  in  the  practice  of  those  pastimes  which 
composed  the  serious  business  of  their  llres. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  tetter  education  and  a 
more  liberal  character,  but  from  their  sJciety  also  our  hero  was 
in  some  degree  excluded.  Sir  Everard  Ihad,  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parllunent,  and,  as  his  age 
increased  and  the  number  of  his  convniporaries  diminished. 
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had  gradiially  irithdiawn  himaelf  from  society ;  bo  that  when, 
upon  any  particular  oocaaony  Edwaxd  mingled  with  accomplished 
aod  well-educated  young  men  of  his  own  rank  and  expectations, 
he  felt  an  inf erioiily  in  their  company,  not  so  much  from  defi- 
ciency of  information,  as  from  the  want  of  the  skill  to  command 
and  to  arrange  that  which  he  possessed.  A  deep  and  increasing 
sensibility  added  to  this  dislike  of  society.  The  idea  of  haying 
committed  the  slightest  solecism  in  politeness,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  was  agony  to  him;  for  perhaps  even  guilt  itself  does 
not  impose  upon  some  minds  so  keen  a  sense  of  shame  and  re- 
morse, as  a  modesty  sensitiYe,  and  inexperienced  youth  feels 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  etiquette  or  excited 
ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at  ease,  we  cannot  be  happy ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  Edward  Waverley  supposed 
that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  for  society,  merely  because 
he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  it  with  ease  and 
comfort^  and  of  reciprocally  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 

The  hours  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  exhausted 
in  listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  narrative  old  age.  Yet 
even  there  his  imagination,  the  predominant  faculty  of  his  mind, 
was  frequently  excited.  Family  tradition  and  genealogical 
history,  upon  which  much  of  Sir  Everard's  discourse  turned,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  amber,  which,  itself  a  valuable  substance, 
usually  includes  flies,  straws,  and  other  trifles ;  whereas  these 
studies,  being  themselves  very  insignificant  and  trifling,  do 
nevertheless  serve  to  perpetuate  a  great  deal  of  what  is  rare 
and  valuable  in  ancient  manners,  and  to  record  many  curious 
and  minute  facts  which  could  have  been  preserved  and  conveyed 
through  no  other  medium.  If,  therefore,  Edward  Waverley 
yawned  at  times  over  the  dry  deduction  of  his  line  of  ancestors, 
with  their  various  intermarriages,  and  inwardly  deprecated  the 
remorseless  and  protracted  accuracy  with  which  the  worthy  Sir 
Everard  rehearsed  the  various  degrees  of  propinquity  between 
the  house  of  Waverley-Honour  and  the  doughty  barons,  knights, 
and  squires  to  whom  they  stood  allied;  if  (notwithstanding 
his  obligations  to  the  three  ermines  passant)  he  sometimes 
ooiBed  in  his  heart  the  jargon  of  heraldry,  its  griffins,  its  mold- 
warps,  its  wyvems,  and  its  dragons,  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
Hotspur  himself,  there  were  moments  when  these  communica- 
tions interested  his  fancy  and  rewarded  his  attention. 

The  deeds  of  Wilibert  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  long 
absence  and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed  death,  and  his 
return  on  the  evening  when  the  betrothed  of  his  heart  had 
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wedded  the  heio  who  had  pioteoted  her  from  msult  and  opprefr- 
sion  during  his  absence ;  the  generoeitj  with  which  the  Craaider 
relinquished  his  daims,  and  sought  in  a  neighbouring  cloister 
that  peace  which  passeth  not  awaj ;  * — to  these  and  similar 
tales  he  would  hearken  till  his  heart  glowed  and  his  eje 
glistened.  Nor  was  he  less  afiPected  when  his  aunt^  Mrs. 
Bachel,  narrated  the  sufferings  and  fortitude  of  Lad j  Alice 
Waverley  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  benevolent  features 
of  the  venerable  spinster  kindled  into  more  majestic  expression 
as  she  told  how  Charles  had,  after  the  field  of  Worcester,  found 
a  day's  refuge  at  Waverle j-Honour,  and  how,  when  a  troop  of 
cavalry  were  approacliing  to  search  the  mansion,  Lady  iiice 
dismissed  her  youngest  son  with  a  handful  of  domestics, 
charging  them  to  make  good  with  their  lives  an  hour's  diversion, 
that  the  king  might  have  that  space  for  escape.  '  And,  God  help 
her,'  would  Mrs.  Rachel  continue,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
heroine's  portrait  as  she  spoke,  'full  dearly  did  she  purchase 
the  safety  of  her  prince  with  the  life  of  her  darling  child. 
They  brought  him  here  a  prisoner,  mortally  wounded ;  and  you 
may  trace  the  drops  of  his  blood  ^m  the  great  hall  door  along 
the  little  gallery,  and  up  to  the  saloon,  where  they  laid  him 
down  to  die  at  his  mother's  feet.  But  there  was  comfort  ex- 
changed between  them ;  for  he  knew,  from  the  glance  of  his 
mother's  eye,  that  the  pmpose  of  his  desperate  defence  was 
attained.  Ah !  I  remember,'  she  continued,  '  I  remember  well 
to  have  seen  one  that  knew  and  loved  him.  Miss  Lucy  St. 
Aubin  lived  and  died  a  maid  for  his  sake,  though  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  wealthy  matches  in  this  country ;  all  the 
world  ran  after  her,  but  she  wore  widow's  mourning  all  her  life 
for  poor  William,  for  they  were  betrothed  though  not  married, 

and  died  in 1  cannot  think  of  the  date ;  but  I  remember, 

in  the  November  of  that  very  year,  when  she  found  herself 
sinking,  she  desired  to  be  brought  to  Waverley-Honour  once 
more,  and  visited  all  the  places  where  she  had  been  with  my 
grand-uncle,  and  caused  the  carpets  to  be  raised  that  she  might 
trace  the  impression  of  his  blood,  and  if  tears  could  have  washed 
it  out,  it  had  not  been  there  now ;  for  tiiere  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  house.  You  would  have  thoughll  Edward,  that  the  very 
trees  mourned  for  her,  for  their  leaves  dJopt  around  her  without 
a  gust  of  wind ;  and,  indeed,  she  lookfd  like  one  that  would 
never  see  them  green  again.' 

From  such  legends  our  hero  would  sifeal  away  to  indulge  the 
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£uieies  thej  exdted.    In  the  comer  of  the  large  axid  sombro 
librazy,  with  no  other  light  than  was  afibrded  by  the  deoaying 
brands  on  its  ponderous  and  ample  hearth,  he  would  exercise 
for  hoiiTB  that  internal  sorceiy  by  which  past  or  imaginary 
eyents  are  presented  in  action,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  of  the 
muser.      Then  arose  in  long  and  fair  array  the  splendour  of  the 
bridal  feast  at  Waverley-Castle ;  the  tall  and  emaciated  fonn  of 
its  real  lord,  as  he  stood  in  his  pilgrim's  weeds,  an  unnoticed 
spectator  of  the  festiyities  of  his  supposed  heir  and  intended 
bride;  the  electrical  shock  occasioned  by  the  discoyery;  the 
springing  of  the  yassals  to  arms ;  the  astonishment  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  bride ;  the  agony  with 
which  Wilibert  obeeryed  that  her  heaH  as  well  as  consent 
was  in  these  nuptials;  the  air  of  dignity,  yet  of  deep  feeling, 
with  which  he  flimg  down  the  half-drawn  sword,  and  turned 
away  for  eyer  from  the  house  of  his  ancestors.    Then  would  he 
change  the  scene,  and  &ncy  would  at  his  wish  represent  Aunt 
Bachel's  tragedy.    He  saw  the  Lady  Wayerley  seated  in  her 
bower,  her  ear  strained  to  eyery  sound,  her  heart  throbbing 
with  double  agony,  now  listening  to  the  decaying  echo  of  the 
hoofs  of  the  king's  horse,  and  when  that  had  died  away,  hearing 
in  eyexy  breeze  that  shook  the  trees  of  the  paric,  the  noise  of 
the  remote  skinmsh.    A  distant  sound  is  heani  like  the  rushing 
of  a  swoln  stream;  it  comes  nearer,  and  Edward  can  plainly 
distinguish  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  cries  and  shouts  of  men, 
with  straggling  pistol-shots  between,  rolling  forwards  to  the 
HalL     The  lady  starts  up — a  terrified  menial  rushes  in — ^but 
why  pursue  such  a  description  f 

As  Hying  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more  delectable  to 
our  hero,  uiterruption  was  disagreeable  in  proportion.  The 
eztensiye  domain  that  surrounded  the  HaU,  which,  far  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was  usually  termed  Wayerley-Chase, 
had  originally  been  rorest  ground,  and  still,  though  broken  by 
extensiye  glades,  in  which  the  young  deer  were  sporting, 
retained  its  pristine  and  sayage  character.  It  was  trayersed  by 
broad  ayenues^  in  many  places  half  grown  up  with  brushwood, 
where  the  beauties  of  former  days  iised  to  take  their  stand  to 
see  the  stag  coursed  with  greyhounds,  or  to  gain  an  aim  at  him 
with  the  crossbow.  In  one  spot^  distinguished  by  a  moss-grown 
Gothic  monument,  which  retained  the  name  of  Queen's  Standing, 
Elizabeth  herself  was  said  to  haye  pierced  seyen  bucks  with  her 
own  arrows.  This  was  a  yery  foyourite  haunt  of  Wayerley. 
At  other  times,  with  his  gun  and  his  spaniel,  which  seryed  as 
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an  apology  no  oihera^  and  with  a  book  in  his  pockety  which 
perhaps  served  as  an  apology  to  himself ,  he  used  to  pursue  one 
of  these  long  ayenues,  which,  after  an  ascending  sweep  of  four 
miles,  gradually  nanowed  into  a  rude  and  contracted  path 
through  the  dif^  and  woody  pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle,  and 
opened  suddenly  upon  a  deep,  dark,  and  small  lake,  named,  from 
the  same  cause,  Mirkwood-Mere.  There  stood,  in  former  times^ 
a  solitary  tower  upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  water, 
which  Imd  acquired  the  name  of  the  Strength  of  Waverley, 
because  in  perilous  times  it  had  often  been  the  refuge  of  the 
fiunily.  There,  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  last 
adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  who  dared  to  maintain  her  cause 
carried  on  a  harassing  and  predatory  warfare,  till  the  stronghold 
was  reduced  by  the  celebrated  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Here^ 
too^  a  party  of  Gayaliers  long  maintained  themselyes  imder 
Nigel  Waverley,  elder  brother  of  that  William  whose  fate  Aunt 
Rachel  commemorated.  Through  these  scenes  it  was  that 
Edward  loved  to  *  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,'  and, 
like  a  child  among  his  toys,  culled  and  ananged,  from  the 
splendid  yet  useless  imagery  and  emblems  with  which  his 
imagination  was  stored,  visions  as  brilliant  and  as  fading  as 
those  of  an  evening  sky.  The  effect  of  this  indulgence  upon 
his  temper  and  character  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEK  V 

CHOICB  OF  A  PBOVBBSIOV 

Fbom  the  minuteness  with  which  I  have  traced  Wayerley's 
pfuiBuits,  and  the  bias  which  these  unavoidably  communicated 
to  his  imagination,  the  reader  may  perhaps  anticipate,  in  the 
following  tale,  an  imitation  of  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  But 
he  will  do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  supposition.  My 
intention  is  not  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author,  in 
describing  such  total  perversion  of  intellect  as  misconstrues  the 
objects  actually  presented  to  the  senses,  but  that  more  common 
alserration  from  sound  judgment,  which  apprehends  occurrences 
indeed  in  their  reality,  but  communicates  to  them  a  tincture  of 
its  own  romantic  tone  and  colouring.  So  far  was  Edward 
Waverley  from  expecting  general  sympathy  with  his  own 
feelings,  or  concluding  that  the  present  state  of  things  was 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  those  visions  in  which  he 
loved  to  indulge,  that  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  detec- 
tion of  such  sentiments  as  were  dictated  by  his  musings.  He 
neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  a  confidant,  with  whom  to 
communicate  his  reveries ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ridicule 
attached  to  them,  that,  had  he  been  to  choose  between  any 
pimishment  short  of  ignominy,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
cold  and  composed  account  of  the  ideal  world  in  which  he  lived 
the  better  part  of  his  days,  I  think  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This  secrecy  became  doubly 
precious  as  he  felt  in  advancing  life  the  influence  of  the  awaken- 
ing passiona.  Female  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  began 
to  mingle  in  his  mental  adventures ;  nor  was  he  long  without 
looking  abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination 
with  the  females  of  actual  life. 

The  list  of  the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdomadal 
finery  at  the  parish  church  of  Waverley  was  neither  numerous 
uor  select.     By  far  the  most  passable  was  Miss  Sissly,  or,  as 
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she  rather  ohcMe  to  be  called.  Miss  Geoilia  Stabbs,  daughter  of 
Squire  Stubbs  at  the  Grange.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  b j 
the '  merest  aoddent  in  the  world,'  a  phrase  which,  from  female 
lips,  does  not  always  exclude  malice  prepense,  or  whether  it  was 
from  a  conformity  of  taste,  that  Miss  Cecilia  more  than  once 
crossed  Edward  in  his  favourite  walks  through  Wayerley-Chase. 
He  had  not  as  yet  assumed  courage  to  accost  her  on  these 
/  oooa<ioD8 ;  but  the  meeting  waT^  widiout  its  efiect  A 
'  romantic  lover  is  a  strange  idolater,  who  sometimes  cares  not 
out  of  what  log  he  frames  the  object  of  his  adoration ;  at  leasts 
if  nature  has  given  that  object  any  passable  proportion  of 
personal  charms,  he  can  easily  play  the  Jeweller  and  Dervise  in 
the  Oriental  tale,*  and  supply  her  richly,  out  of  the  stores  of 
his  own  imagination,  with  supernatural  beauty,  and  all  the  pro- 
perties of  intellectual  wealth. 

But  ere  the  charms  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  had  erected  her 
into  a  positive  goddess,  or  elevated  her  at  least  to  a  level  with 
the  saint  her  namesake,  Mrs.  Bachel  Waverley  gained  some 
intimation  which  determined  her  to  prevent  the  approaching 
apotheosis.  Even  the  most  simple  and  unsuspicious  of  the 
female  sex  have  (God  bless  them !)  an  instinctive  sharpness  of 
perception  in  such  matters,  which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of 
observing  partialities  that  never  existed,  but  rarely  misses  to 
detect  such  as  pass  actually  under  their  observation.  Mrs. 
Bachel  applied  herself  with  great  prudence,  not  to  combat^ 
but  to  elude,  the  approaching  danger,  and  suggested  to  her 
brother  the  necessity  that  the  heir  of  his  house  should  see 
something  more  of  the  world  than  was  consistent  with  constant 
residence  at  Waverley-Honour. 

Sir  Everard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  proposal  which 
went  to  separate  his  nephew  from  him.  Edward  was  a  little 
bookish,  he  admitted ;  but  youth,  he  had  always  heard,  was  the 
season  for  learning,  and,  no  doubt,  when  his  rage  for  letters 
was  abated,  and  his  head  fully  stocked  with  knowledge,  his 
nephew  would  take  to  field-sports  and  country  business.  He 
had  often,  he  said,  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  spent 
some  time  in  study  during  his  youth :  he  would  neither  have 
shot  nor  hunted  with  less  skill,  and  he  nmght  have  made  the 
roof  of  St.  Stephen's  echo  to  longer  orallons  than  were  com- 
prised in  those  sealous  Noes,  with  which,  ilhen  a  member  of  the 
House  during  Godolphin's  administration,  le  encoxmtered  every 
measure  of  government.  I 

*  Bee  Hoppnoi't  tile  of  Tki  Stntm 
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Aunt  fiachel'B  anxiety,  howeyer,  lent  her  address  to  oany 
her  point.  Eyeiy  representatiye  of  their  house  had  visited 
foreign  parts,  or  served  Us  country  in  the  army,  before  he 
settled  for  life  at  Waverley-Honour,  and  she  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  her  assertion  to  the  genealc^cai  pedigree,  an  authority 
which  Sir  Eveiard  was  never  known  to  contradict.  In  short, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Riohaid  Waverley,  that  his  son 
should  travel,  under  the  direction  of  his  present  tutor,  Mr. 
Pembroke,  with  a  suitable  allowance  from  the  Baronet's  libei^ 
ality.  The  fatherhimself  saw  no  objection  to  this  overture;  but 
upon  mentioning  it  casually  at  the  table  of  the  minister,  the 
great  man  looked  grave.  The  reason  was  explained  in  private. 
The  imhappy  turn  of  Sir  Everard's  politics,  the  minister  observed, 
was  such  as  would  render  it  highly  improper  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  such  hopeful  prospects  should  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  a  tutor  doubtless  of  his  uncle's  choosing,  and  directing 
his  course  by  his  instructionB.  What  might  Mr.  Edward  Waver- 
ley's  society  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where  all  manner  of 
snares  were  spread  by  the  Pretender  and  his  sons — ^these  were 
points  for  Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  This  he  could  himself  say, 
that  he  knew  his  Majesty  had  such  a  just  sense  of  Mr.  Richard 
Waverley's  merits,  that,  if  his  son  adopted  the  army  for  a  few 
years,  a  troop,  he  believed,  might  be  reckoned  upon  in  one 
of  the  dragoon  regiments  lately  returned  from  Flanders. 

A  hint  thus  conveyed  and  enforced  was  not  to  be  neglected 
with  impunity;  and  Richard  Waverley,  though  with  great 
dread  of  shocking  his  brother's  prejudices,  deemed  he  could 
not  avoid  accepting  the  commission  thus  offered  him  for  his 
son.  The  truth  is,  he  calculated  much,  and  justly,  upon  Sir 
Everard's  fondness  for  Edward,  which  made  him  unlikely  to 
resent  any  step  that  he  might  take  in  due  submission  to 
parental  authority.  Two  letters  announced  this  determination 
to  the  Baronet  and  his  nephew.  The  latter  barely  communi- 
cated the  fact,  and  pointed  out  the  necessary  preparations  for 
joining  his  regiment.  To  his  brother,  Richard  was  more  diffuse 
and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him,  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing  a  little  more  of  the 
world,  and  was  even  humble  in  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
proposed  assistance;  was,  however,  deeply  concerned  that  it 
was  now,  unfortunately,  not  in  Edward's  power  exactly  to  com- 
ply  with  the  plan  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  his  best 
friend  and  benefactor.  He  himself  had  thought  with  pain  on 
the  boy's  inactivity,  at  an  age  when  all  his  ancestors  had 
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bomeannfl;  eyen  Royalty  itself  had  deigned  to  iziquire  whether 
young  Wayerley  was  not  now  in  Flandera>  at  an  age  when  his 
grandfather  was  already  bleeding  for  hia  king  in  the  Great 
Ciyil  War.  This  was  aooompanied  by  an  offer  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  What  ooold  he  dof  There  was  no  time  to  oonsult  hia 
brother's  inclinations^  even  if  be  ooukL  have  conceived  there 
might  be  objections  on  his  part  to  his  nephew's  following  the 
glorious  career  of  his  predecessors.  And,  in  shorty  that  Edward 
was  now  (the  inteimeidiate  steps  of  comet  and  lieutenant  being 
oyerleapt  with  great  agility)  Captain  Wayerley^  of  Gardiner's 
regiment  of  dn^oons,  whidi  he  must  join  in  their  quarters  at 
Dundee  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Sir  Eyerard  Wayerley  received  this  intimation  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  feelings.  At  the  period  of  the  Hanoyerian  succession 
he  had  withdrawn  from  parliament^  and  his  conduct,  in  the 
memorable  year  1715,  had  not  be^  altogether  unsuspected. 
There  were  reports  of  private  musters  of  tenants  and  horses  in 
Waveriey-Chase  by  moonlight,  and  of  cases  of  carbines  and 
pistols  purchased  in  Holland,  and  addressed  to  the  Baronet^ 
but  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of  a  riding  officer  of  the  excise^ 
who  was  afterwaids  tossed  in  a  blanket  on  a  moonless  night,  by 
an  association  of  stout  yeomen,  for  his  officiousness.  Nay,  it 
was  even  said,  that  at  the  arrest  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party,  a  letter  from  Sir  Everard  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  his  night-gown.  But  there  was  no  overt  act 
which  an  attainder  could  be  founded  on,  and  government,  con- 
tented with  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  1715,  felt  it  neither 
prudent  nor  safe  to  push  their  vengeance  farther  than  against 
those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  actually  took  up  arms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal  consequences 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  reports  spread  among  his  Whig 
neighbours.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  supplied  with 
money  several  of  the  distressed  Northumbrians  and  Scotchmen, 
who,  after  being  made  prisoners  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  were 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  the  Marshalsea^  and  it  was  his 
solicitor  and  ordinary  counsel  who  conducted  the  defence  of 
some  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  at  their  trial.  It  was 
generally  supposed,  however,  that,  had  nlnisters  possessed  any 
real  proof  of  Sir  Everard's  accession  to  t  le  rebellion,  he  either 
would  not  have  ventured  thus  to  brave 
ment,  or  at  least  would  not  have  done  so 


feelings  which  then  dictated  his  procecc  ngs  were  those  of  a 


young  man,  and  at  an  agitating  period. 


the  existing  govern- 
with  impimity.     The 


Since  that  time  Sir 
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Eferud's  Jaoobitaan  had  been  gndualty  deoayinj^  like  a  five 
whidi  bums  out  for  want  of  fneL  His  Toiy  and  High-Chureh 
pnnoiples  were  kept  up  bj  aome  oocBMrional  ezeroiae  at  eieottons 
and  qttarteiHMBBionB;  but  those  respecting  hereditary  right 
vere  fallen  into  a  sort  of  abeyance.  Yet  it  jarred  seyarelT  upon 
faia  f eelingSy  that  his  nephew  should  go  into  the  army  under  the 
Stanswick  dynasty;  and  the  more  so,  as,  independent  of  his 
high  and  conscientious  ideas  of  paternal  authority,  it  was  im- 
poaable,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent^  to  interfere  autiboritatiyely 
to  prsrent  it.  This  suppressed  yexation  gave  rise  to  many 
poohs  and  pshaws,  whicli  were  placed  to  the  account  of  an 
incipient  fit  of  gout^  until,  having  sent  for  the  Army  List»  the 
woi^y  Bazonet  consoled  himself  with  reckoning  the  descendants 
of  the  bouses  of  genuine  loyalty,  Mordaunts,  Gianvilles,  and 
Stanleys,  whose  names  were  to  be  found  in  that  militazy 
record ;  and,  calling  up  all  his  feelings  of  family  grandeur  and 
warlike  glory,  he  ccMicluded,  with  logic  something  like  FalstaflTs, 
that  when  war  was  at  hand,  although  it  were  shame  to  be  on 
any  side  but  one,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be  idle  than  to  be  on 
the  worst  side,  though  blacker  than  usurpation  could  make  it. 
As  for  Aunt  Bached  her  scheme  had  not  exactly  terminated 
according  to  her  wishes,  but  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  circmnstances ;  and  her  mortification  was  diverted 
by  the  empl<7ment  she  found  in  fitting  out  her  nephew  for  the 
campaign,  and  greatly  consoled  by  the  prospect  of  beholding 
him  blaze  in  complete  unif  onn. 

Edwaid  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and  un- 
defined suiprise  this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It  was,  as 
a  fine  old  poem  expresses  it^  '  like  a  fire  to  heather  set>'  that 
covers  a  solitary  hill  with  smoke,  and  illumines  it  at  the  same 
time  with  dusky  fire.  His  tutor,  or,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke, for  he  scarce  assumed  the  name  of  tutor,  picked  up 
about  £dwazd's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  composed  under  the  influence  of  the 
agitating  feelings  occasioned  by  this  sudden  page  being  turned 
up  to  him  in  the  book  of  life.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  believer 
in  all  poetry  which  was  composed  by  his  friends,  and  written 
out  in  fair  straight  lines,  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of 
each,  communicated  this  treasure  to  Aunt  Rachel,  who,  with  \ 

her  spectacles  dimmed  with  tears,  transferred  them  to  her  '  * 

commonplace  book,  among  choice  receipts  for  cookery  and 
medidne,  favourite  texts,  and  portions  from  High -Church 
divines,  and  a  few  songs,  amatory  and  Jaoobitical,  which  she 
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had  carolled  in  her  younger  days,  from  whence  her  nephew's 
poetical  tentamina  were  extracted  when  the  volume  itself,  with 
other  authentic  records  of  the  Wavexley  family,  were  exposed 
to  the  inspeotiixi  of  the  imworthy  editor  of  this  memorable 
history.  If  they  afford  the  reader  no  higher  amusement^  they 
will  serve,  at  least,  better  than  narrative  of  any  kind,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  wild  and  inegular  spirit  of  our  hezo : — 

Late,  when  the  Antunm  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  lomantio  aell, 
The  lake  retoru'd,  in  chasten'd  gleam, 
The  purple  oload,  the  golden  beam : 
Keflectea  in  the  cxystu  pool, 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower^ 
So  true,  BO  sort,  the  minor  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  Mr, 

But  distant  winda  b^gan  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Oenius  of  the  Lake  i 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak. 
And  donn'd  at  once  his  sable  oloak^ 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle-cry. 
Invests  hm  with  his  panoply  i 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  preas'd 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
0*er lurrow'd  brow  and  blaoken'd  cheek, 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wHd  and  broken  eddies  whfarl  d 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world. 
And  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 

Yet,  witii  a  stem  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  smrit-stirring  change. 
As  warr'd  tne  wind  wiui  wave  and  wood. 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood, 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound, 
Responsiye  to  the  lofty  sound, 
While,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  moum'd  tlut  tranquil  scene  no  moreu 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth. 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-caU  of  truth. 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  awav, 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  tb  it  lay, 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  fra  , 
As  that  which  flra  the  Autun  i  gale— 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eve 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  >7, 
While  dreams  of  love  and  lad  's  charms 
Give  place  to  honour  and  to  a  ms  1 
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In  sober  prose,  as  periutps  these  yerses  intimate  less 
deddedly,  the  trsnsient  idea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbe  passed  from 
Captain  Waverley's  heart  amid  the  tormoil  which  his  new 
destinies  excited.  She  appeared,  indeed,  in  full  splendonr  in 
her  fatiiier's  pew  upon  the  Sunday  when  he  attended  service  for 
the  last  time  at  the  old  parish  church,  upon  which  occasion,  at 
the  request  of  his  unde  and  Aimt  Rachel,  he  was  induced 
(nothing  loth,  if  the  truth  must  be  told)  to  present  himself  in 
fall  unif oixn. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining  too  high  an 
opinion  of  others  than  haying  an  excellent  one  of  ourselyes  at 
the  yezy  same  time.  Miss  Stubbs  had  indeed  summoned  up 
eveiy  assistance  which  art  could  afford  to  beauty ;  but»  alas ! 
hoop,  patches^  frizsled  locks,  and  a  new  mantua  of  genuine 
French  sOk,  were  lost  upon  a  young  officer  of  dragoons  who 
wore  for  the  first  time  his  gold-laced  hat^  jack-boots,  and  broad- 
sword.   I  know  not  whether,  like  the  champion  of  an  old  ballad, 

HiB  heart  was  all  on  honour  bent. 

He  could  not  stoop  to  love ; 
Ko  lady  m  the  land  nad  power 

His  nosen  heart  to  move ; 

or  whether  the  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidered  gold, 
which  now  fenced  his  breast^  defied  the  artillery  of  Cecilia's 
eyes;  but  eyery  arrow  was  launched  at  him  in  yain. 

Yet  did  I  mark  where  Cupid's  shftft  did  light ; 
It  lighted  not  on  little  western  flower, 
But  on  bold  yeoman,  flower  of  all  the  west. 
Eight  Jonas  Colbertfield,  the  steward's  son. 

Graying  pardon  for  my  heroics  (which  I  am  unable  in 
certain  cases  to  resist  giying  way  to),  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  my  history  must  here  take  leaye  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  who, 
like  many  a  daughter  of  Eye,  after  the  departure  of  Edward, 
and  the  dissipation  of  certain  idle  yisions  which  she  had 
adopted,  quietly  contented  herself  with  a  pis-aUer,  and  gaye 
her  hand,  at  the  distance  of  six  months,  to  tiie  aforesaid  Jonas, 
son  of  the  Baronet's  steward,  and  heir  (no  unfertOe  prospect) 
to  a  steward's  fortune,  besides  the  snug  probability  of  succeed- 
ing to  his  father's  office.  All  these  adyantages  moyed  Squire 
Stubbs,  as  much  as  the  ruddy  brow  and  manly  form  of  the 
suitor  influenced  his  daughter,  to  abate  somewhat  in  the  article 
of  their  gentry;   and  so  the  match  was  concluded.      None 
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seemed  more  gratified  than  Aunt  Baohel,  who  had  hitherto 
looked  lather  aakance  upon  the  pnaumptaoos  damael  (as 
much  80,  peradyenture,  as  her  nature  would  permit),  hut  who^ 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at  chuitsh, 
hcmoured  the  hride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  oourtesyy  in 
presence  of  the  rector,  the  curate,  the  elerk,  and  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  united  perishes  of  Waverley  cum  Beverley. 
I  h^  pardon,  once  and  for  all,  of  those  readers  who  take  up 
novels  merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them  so  long  with 
old-fashioned  politics,  and  Whig  and  Toxy,  and  Hanoyerians 
and  Jacohites.  The  truth  is^  I  cannot  promise  them  that  this 
Btoiy  shall  be  intelligible,  not  to  say  probable,  without  it. 
My  plan  requires  that  I  should  explain  the  motiyes  on  which 
its  action  proceeded ;  and  these  motiyes  necessarily  arose  from 
the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  parties  of  the  times.  I  do  not 
inyite  my  fair  readers,  whose  sex  and  impatience  give  them  the 
greatest  right  to  complain  of  these  circumstances,  into  a  flying 
chariot  drawn  by  hippc^;rifiBs,  or  moved  by  enchantment.  Mine 
is  a  humble  English  post-chaise,  drawn  upon  four  wheels,  and 
keeping  his  Majesty's  highway.  Such  as  dislike  the  yehide 
may  leave  it  at  the  next  halt,  and  wait  for  the  conveyance  of 
Prince  Hussein's  tapestiy,  or  MaJek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry- 
box.  Those  who  are  contented  to  remain  with  me  will  be 
occasionally  exposed  to  the  dulness  inseparable  from  heavy 
roads,  steep  hills,  sloughs,  and  other  terrestrial  retardations; 
but,  with  tolerable  horses  and  a  civil  driver  (as  the  advertise- 
ments have  it),  I  engage  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a 
more  picturesque  and  romantic  country,  if  my  passengers 
incline  to  have  some  patience  with  me  dmring  my  first  stages.* 

*  These  Introductory  Chapters  htTB  been  •  sood  deal  ceoanred  aa  tediona  and 
nnneceeaary.  Tet  Uiere  are  eireamstanoee  recorded  in  them  whloh  the  antiior  haa  not 
lieen  able  to  pannade  hhnself  to  ratraiflb  or  caaeaL 


CHAPTEB  VI 

TBM  ADDRTB  OF  WAYIBLKT 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  memorable  Sunday  that  Sir 
fiyerard  entered  the  librazy,  where  he  narrowly  missed  suipris- 
ing  our  young  hero  as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the 
broadsword  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand, 
which,  being  preserved  as  an  heirloom,  usually  hung  over  the 
chimney  in  the  library,  beneath  a  picture  of  the  knight  and 
his  horse,  where  the  features  were  almost  entirely  hidden  by 
the  knight's  profusion  of  curied  hair,  and  the  Bucephalus  whic^ 
he  bes^ode  concealed  by  the  voluminous  robes  of  the  Bath 
with  which  he  was  decorated.  Sir  Everard  entered,  and  after 
a  glance  at  the  picture  and  another  at  his  nephew,  began  a  little 
speech,  which,  however,  soon  dropt  into  the  natural  simplicity 
of  his  common  manner,  agitated  upon  the  present  occasion  by 
no  oonunon  feeling.  '  Nephew,'  he  said ;  and  then,  as  mending 
his  phrase,  *  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  God's  will,  and  also  the  will 
of  your  father,  whom,  under  Qod,  it  is  your  duty  to  obey,  that 
you  should  leave  us  to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
so  many  of  your  ancestors  have  been  distinguished.  I  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  you  to  take  the  field  as 
their  descendant,  and  as  the  probable  heir  of  the  house  of 
Waverley ;  and,  sir,  in  the  field  of  battle  you  will  remember 
what  name  you  bear.  And,  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  remember 
also  that  you  are  the  last  of  that  race^  and  the  only  hope  of  its 
revival  depends  upon  you ;  therefore,  as  far  as  duty  and  honour 
wOl  pennit,  avoid  danger — I  mean  imnecessaiy  danger — and 
keep  no  company  with  rakes,  gamblen,  and  Whigs,  of  whom, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  but  too  many  in  the  service  into 
which  you  are  going.  Your  colonel,  as  I  am  informed,  is  an 
excellent  man — ^for  a  Presbyterian;  but  you  will  remember 

your  duty  to  God,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the ' (this 

breach  ought  to  have  been  supplied,  according  to  the  rubrio^ 
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with  the  word  1^;  but  as,  unfortunately,  that  word  oonyeyed 
a  double  and  embanaasing  aenae,  me  meaning  de  facto  and 
the  other  dejure,  the  knight  filled  fi|  the  bhu^L  otharwifie)— 
*  the  Chimdi  of  England,  and  all  consM^ted  authorities.'  Then, 
not  trusting  himself  with  any  f  urttkpF  oratory,  he  canied  his 
nephew  to  his  stables  to  see  the  horses  destined  for  his 
campaign.  Two  were  black  (the  regimental  colour),  superb 
chargers  both;  the  other  three  were  stout  active  hacks, 
designed  for  the  road,  or  for  his  domestics,  of  whom  two  were 
to  attend  him  from  the  Hall ;  an  additional  groom,  if  necessary, 
might  be  picked  up  in  Scotland* 

'You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,'  quoth  the 
Baronet,  'compaxed  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  he  mustered 
before  the  gate  of  the  Hall  a  lai^er  body  of  horse  than  your 
whole  regiment  consists  of.  I  could  have  wished  that  Uiese 
twenty  young  fellows  from  my  estate,  who  have  enlisted  in 
your  troop,  had  been  to  march  with  you  on  your  journey  to 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  somethings  at  least ;  but  I  am 
told  their  attendance  would  be  thought  unusual  in  these  days, 
when  eyery  new  and  foolish  fashion  is  introduced  to  break  ^e 
natural  dependence  of  the  people  upon  their  landlords.' 

Sir  Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatural 
disposition  of  the  times ;  for  he  had  biightened  the  chain  of 
attachment  between  the  recruits  and  their  young  captain,  not 
only  by  a  copious  repast  of  beef  and  ale,  by  way  of  parting 
feast,  but  by  such  a  pecuniary  donation  to  ^kch  individual  as 
tended  rather  to  improve  the  conviviality  than  the  discipline 
of  their  march.  After  inspecting  the  cavalry,  Sir  Everard 
again  conducted  his  nephew  to  the  library,  where  he  produced 
a  letter,  carefully  folded,  surroimded  by  a  little  stripe  of  floz- 
silk,  according  to  ancient  form,  and  sealed  with  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  Waverley  coat-of-arms.  It  was  addressed, 
with  great  formality,  'To  Cosmo  Comyne  Brsdwaidine,  Esq.  of 
Bradwardine,  at  his  principal  mansion  of  Tully-Veolan,  in 
Perthshire,  North  Britain.  These — By  the  hands  of  Captain 
Edward  Waverley,  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  Bart.' 

The    gentleman   to   whom    this   encfmous   greetiog   was 
addressed,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more 
had  been  in  arms  for  the  exiled  family 
1715,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Prestcx 
was  of  a  veiy  ancient  family,   and   sc  newhat  embarrassed 
fortune ;  a  scholar,  according  to  the  scho  arship  of  Scotchmen, 


4}  say  in  the  sequel, 
f  Stuart  in  the  year 
in  Lancashire.    He 
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that  is,  his  IwuTfiing  wbm  more  diffoae  than  aooamte,  and  he 
was  zather  a  reader  than  a  gnunmaiian.  Of  his  zeal  for  the 
claaaio  authors  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  unoommon  instance. 
On  the  road  between  Preston  and  London  he  made  his  escape 
from  his  guards;  but  being  afterwards  found  loitering  near 
the  plaoe  where  they  had  lodged  the  former  night,  he  was 
reoognised,  and  again  arrested.    His  companions,  and  even  his  \ 

eaoorti  were  surprised  at  his  infatuation,  and  could  not  help  «  I 
inquiring,  why,  being  once  at  liberty,  he  had  not  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  a  plaoe  of  safety ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
he  had  intended  to  do  so,  but,  in  good  faith,  he  had  returned  to 
seek  his  Titus  Livius,  which  he  had  forgot  in  the  hurry  of  his 
escape.*  The  simplicity  of  this  anecdote  struck  the  gentleman, 
wbo^  as  we  before  observed,  had  managed  the  defence  of  some 
of  those  unfortunate  persons,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Everard, 
and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  party.  He  was,  besides,  him- 
self a  special  admirer  of  the  old  Patavinian,  and  though 
probably  his  own  zeal  might  not  have  carried  him  such 
extravagant  lengths,  even  to  recover  the  edition  of  Sweynheim 
and  Pannartz  Apposed  to  be  the  j9r»ncep«),  he  did  not  the 
less  estimate  the  devotion  of  the  North  Briton,  and  in  conse- 
quence exerted  himself  to  so  much  purpose  to  remove  and 
soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  et  cetera,  that  he  accom- 
plished the  final  discharge  and  deliverance  of  Cosmo  Comyne 
Bradwardine  from  certain  very  awkward  consequences  of  a  plea 
before  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  Westminster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  generally  so  called  in 
Scotland  (although  his  intimates,  from  his  place  of  residence, 
used  to  denominate  him  Tully-Yeolan,  or  more  familiarly, 
Tully),  no  sooner  stood  rectus  in  curia  than  he  posted  down 
to  pay  his  respects  and  make  his  acknowledgments  at  Waverley- 
HoQOur.  A  congenial  passion  for  field-sports,  and  a  general 
ooincidenoe  in  political  opinions,  cemented  his  friendship  with 
Sir  Everard,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  habits  and 
studies  in  other  particulars ;  and,  having  spent  several  weeks 
at  Waveriey-Honour,  the  Baron  departed  with  many  expressions 
of  regard,  warmly  pressing  the  Baronet  to  return  his  visit,  and  « 
partake  of  the  diversion  of  grouse-shooting  upon  his  moors  in 
Perthshire  next  season.   Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bradwardine  remitted  ^ 

from  Scotland  a  sum  in  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in 
tl^e  King's  High  Court  of  Westminster,  which,  although  not 
quite  so  formidable  when  reduced  to  the  English  denomination, 

<  TltasUvliia.    Notes. 
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had,  in  its  original  form  of  Scotch  poiindfl,  shillingB,  and  pence, 
such  a  f onnidable  effect  npon  the  fiiame  of  Duncan  Macwheeble, 
the  laird's  confidential  factor,  baron-bailie,  and  man  of  resource, 
that  he  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted  for  five  days,  occar 
sioned,  he  said,  solely  and  utterly  by  becoming  the  unhappy 
instrument  of  conveying  such  a  serious  sum  of  looney  out  of 
his  native  country  into  the  hands  of  the  false  Englum.  But 
patriotism,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  it  is  often  the  most  suspicious 
mask  of  other  feelings ;  and  many  who  knew  Bailie  Macwheeble 
concluded  that  his  professions  of  regret  were  not  altogether 
disinterested,  and  that  he  would  have  grudged  the  moneys 
paid  to  the  loons  at  Westminster  much  less  had  they  not  come 
from  Bradwardine  estate,  a  fund  which  he  considered  as  more 
particularly  his  own.  But  the  Bailie  protested  he  was  absolutely 
disinterested — 

'  Woe,  woe,  for  Sootknd,  not  a  wMt  for  me ! ' 

The  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend,  Sir  £venird 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  was  reimbursed  of  the  expenditure 
which  he  had  outlaid  on  account  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 
It  concerned,  he  said,  the  credit  of  his  own  family,  and  of.  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  that  these  disbniTBements  should 
be  repaid  forthwith,  and,  if  delayed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
national  reproach.  Sir  Everard,  accustomed .  to  treat  much 
larger  sums  with  indifierence,  received  the  remittance  of 
£294,  13s.  6d.  without  being  aware  that  the  payment  was 
an  international  concern,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  have 
forgot  the  circumstance  altogether,  if  Bailie  Macwheeble  had 
thought  of  comforting  his  cholic  by  intercepting  the  subsidy. 
A  yearly  intercourse,  took  place,  of  a  short  letter  and  a  hamper 
or  a  ca^  or  two,  between  Waverley-Honour  and  Tully-Veolan, 
the  English  exports  consisting  of  mighty  cheeses  and  mightier 
ale,  pheasants,  and  venison,  and  the  Scottish  returns  being 
vested  in  grouse,  white  hares,  pickled  salmon,  and  usquebaugh ; 
all  whidii  were  meant^  sent,  and  received  as  pledges  of  constant 
friendship  and  amity  between  two  important  houses.  It  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  heir«pparent  of  Waverley-Honour 
cotdd  not  with  propriety  visit  Scotland  without  being  furnished 
with  credentials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwarclne. 

When  this  matter  was  explained  and  sittled,  Mr.  Pembroke 
expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  pkrticular  leave  of  his 
dear  pupQ.  The  good  man's  exhortations  Jo  Edward  to  preserve 
an  unblemished  life  and  morals,  to  hold  |u^  ^^  principles  of 
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the  Chrifltiaii  religioii»  and  to  eaohew  the  prahae  oompany  of 
aoofiere  and  latitudinarians,  too  much  abounding  in  the  anny, 
were  not  unmingled  with  his  politioal  prejudices.  It  had  pleased 
Heaven,  he  said,  to  place  Scotland  (doubtless  for  the  sins  of 
their  ancestors  in  1642)  in  a  more  deplorable  state  of  HArlmAwn 
than  even  this  unhappy  kingdom  of  England,  Here,  at  leasts 
although  the  cand]esti(»:  of  the  Chuzoh  ci  England  had  been  in 
some  degree  remored  from  its  place,  it  yet  afforded  a  glimmering 
li^t;  there  was  a  hierarchy,  though  aohismatical,  and  fallen 
from  the  principles  maintained  by  those  great  fttthers  of  the 
church,  Sancroft  and  his  brethren ;  there  was  a  liturgy,  though 
wofully  perverted  in  some  of  the  principal  petitions.  But  in 
Scotland  it  was  utter  darkness;  and,  excepting  a  sorrowful, 
scattered,  and  persecuted  remnant,  the  pulpits- were  abandoned 
to  Presbyterians,  and,  he  feared,  to  sectaries  of  every  description. 
It  should  be  hiis  duty  to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to  resist  such 
unhallowed  and  pernicious  doctrines  in  diurch  and  state  as 
must  necessarily  be  forced  at  times  upon  his  imwiUing  ears. 

Here  he  produced  two  immenae  folded  packets,  which 
appeared  each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely  written 
manuscript.  They  had  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy  man's 
whole  life;  and  never  were  labour  and  seal  more  absurdly 
wasted.  He  had  at  one  time  gone  to  London,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  them  to  the  world,  by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller 
in  Little  Britain,  weU  known  to  deal  in  such  commodities,  and 
to  whom  he  was  instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particular 
phrase  and  with  a  certain  sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at  that 
time  current  among  the  initiated  Jacobites.  The  moment  Mr. 
Pembroke  had  uttered  the  Shibboleth,  with  the  appropriate 
gesture,  the  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwithstanding  every 
disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  hun  into 
his  back  shop,  after  inspecting  every  possible  and  impossible 
place  of  concealment,  he  commenced:  'Eh,  doctor  1 — ^WeU — 
all  under  the  rose— snug — I  keep  no  holes  here  even  for  a 
Hanoverian  rat  to  hide  in.  And,  what— eh  1  any  good  news 
from,  our  friends  over  the  water  f — and  how  does  ti^e  worthy 
King  of  France  f — Or  perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome  f 
it  must  be  Bome  will  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its 
candle  at  the  old  lamp. — Eh — ^what,  cautious  t  I  like  you  the 
better ;  but  no  fear.' 

Here  Mr.  Pembroke  with  some  difiQculty  stopt  a  torrent  of 
interrogations,  eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  winks;  and, 
having  at  length  convinced  the  bookseller  that  he  did  him  too 
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mudh  honour  in  sapposing  him  an  endsBary  of  exiled  rojaliy, 
he  explained  hia  actual  buaineiSB. 

The  man  of  books  with  a  much  more  oompoeed  air  proceeded 
to  examine  the  manuaoripta.  The  title  of  the  first  was  'A 
Dissent  from  DissenterB,  or  the  Comprehension  confuted; 
showing  the  Impossibility  of  any  Composition  between  the 
Church  and  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  of  any  De- 
scription ;  illustrated  from  tne  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  soundest  Controyersial  Divines.'  To  this 
work  the  bookseller  positively  demurred.  'Well  meant^'  he 
said,  'and  learned,  doubtless;  but  the  time  had  gone  by. 
Printed  on  small-pica  it  would  run  to  eight  hundred  pages,  and 
could  never  pay.  Begged  therefore  to  be  excused.  Loved  and 
honoured  the  true  church  from  his  soul,  and,  had  it  been 
a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny  touch — ^why, 
I  would  venture  something  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth.  But 
come,  let's  see  the  other.  ''  Right  Hereditary  righted ! " — ^Ah  ! 
there's  some  sense  in  this.    Hum — ^hum — hmn — ^pages  so  many, 

paper  so  much,  letter-press ^Ah — 111  tell  you,  though,  doctor, 

you  must  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  heavy,  doctor ^ 
damn'd  heavy — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few 
grains  more  pepper — I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author. 
I  have  publidied  for  Drake  and  Charlwood  Lawton,  and  poor 
Amhurst  * — ^Ah,  Caleb !  Caleb !  Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let 
poor  Caleb  starve,  and  so  many  fat  rectore  and  squires  among 
us.  I  gave  him  a  dinner  once  a-week;  but^  Lord  love  you, 
what's  once  a-week,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to  go  the 
other  six  days  t  Well,  but  I  must  show  the  manuscript  to  little 
Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all  my  law  affairs — ^must 
keep  on  the  windy  side ;  the  mob  were  very  uncivil  the  last 
time  I  mounted  in  Old  Palace  Tard — all  Whigs  and  Roundheads 
every  man  of  them,  Williamites  and  Hanover  rats.' 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher, 
but  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against 
imdertaking  the  work.  *  Not  but  what  I  would  go  to — (what 
was  I  going  to  sayf)  to  the  Plantations  for  the  church  with 
pleasure — ^but»  dear  doctcw*,  I  have  a  wife  and  family ;  but»  to 
show  my  seal.  111  recommend  the  job  to  nly  neighbour  Trimmel 
— ^he  Lb  a  bachelor,  and  leaving  off  busilLesB,  so  a  voyage  in  a 
western  barge  would  not  inconvenience  him.'  But  Mr.  Trimmel 
was  also  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  _»rtunately  perchance 
for  himself,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Tf  averley-Honour  with 

*  Nkludas  Amhnnt    Note 
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his  troatiae  in  Tindication  of  the  real  fundamental  principles  of 
church  and  state  safely  packed  in  his  saddle-bags. 

As  the  public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
arising  from  his  lucubrationsbTthe  selfish  cowardice  of  the  trade, 
Mr.  Pembroke  resolTed  to  miJke  two  copies  of  these  tremendous 
manuscripts  for  the  use  of  his  pupiL  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
indolent  as  a  tutor,  and,  besides,  his  conscience  checked  him  for 
complying  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Richard  Wayerley,  that  he 
would  impress  no  sentiments  upon  Edward's  mind  inconsistent 
with  the  presfflit  settlement  in  church  and  state.  But  now, 
thought  he,  I  may,  without  breach  of  my  word,  since  he  is  no 
longer  under  my  tuition,  afford  the  youth  the  means  of  judging 
for  himself,  and  have  only  to  dread  his  reproaches  for  so  long 
concealing  the  light  which  the  perusal  will  flash  upon  his 
mind.  While  he  thus  indulged  the  reveries  of  an  author  and  a 
politician,  his  darling  proselyte,  seeing  nothing  vezy  inviting 
in  the  title  of  the  tracts,  and  appalled  by  the  bulk  and  compact 
linea  of  the  manuscript,  quietly  consigned  them  to  a  comer  of 
his  travelling  trunk. 

Aunt  Rachel's  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She  only 
cautioned  her  dear  Edward,  whom  she  probably  deemed  some- 
what susceptible,  against  the  fascination  of  Scottish  beauty. 
She  allowed  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island  contained  some 
ancient  families,  but  they  were  all  Whigs  and  Presbyterians 
except  the  Highlanders;  and  respecting  them  she  must  needs 
say,  there  coidd  be  no  great  delicacy  among  the  ladies,  where 
the  gentlemen's  usual  attire  was,  as  she  had  been  assured,  to  say 
the  least,  very  singular,  and  not  at  all  decorous.  She  concluded 
her  farewell  with  a  kind  and  moving  benediction,  and  gave  the 
young  officer,  as  a  pledge  of  her  r^gs^  a  valuable  diamond  ring 
(often  worn  by  the  male  sex  at  that  time),  and  a  purse  of  broad 
gold  pieces,  which  also  were  more  common  Sixty  Years  since  than 
they  have  been  of  late. 
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chiefly  engaged  in  mercantile  pnnnitfl^  were  not  siioh  as 
Waverley  ohoee  to  asBooiate  with.  The  ani^  of  etmimer,  and 
a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  Sootland  than  he  could 
see  in  a  ride  from  his  quarters,  determined  him  to  request 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  He  resolyed  first  to  visit  his 
imde's  andent  friend  and  correspondent^  with  the  purpose  of 
extending  or  shortening  the  time  of  his  residence  according  to 
circumstances.  He  travelled  of  course  on  horseback,  and  with 
a  single  attendant,  and  passed  his  first  nig^t  at  a  miserable  inn, 
where  the  bindladj  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  the 
landlord,  who  called  himself  a  gentleman,  was  disposed  to  be 
rude  to  his  guest,  because  he  had  not  beqpoke  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  to  supper.*  The  next  dav,  tzaversing  an  open  and 
unindosed  country,  Edward  gradually  approached  the  High- 
lands of  Perthshire,  whidi  at  first  had  appeared  a  blue  outline 
in  the  horiion,  but  now  swelled  into  huge  gigantic  masses, 
which  frowned  defiance  over  the  more  level  countiy  that  lay 
beneath  them.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  stupendous  barrier, 
but  still  in  the  Lowland  country,  dwelt  Cosmo  Oomyne  Brad- 
wardine  of  Bradwardine ;  and,  if  grey-haired  eld  can  be  in  aught 
believed,  there  had  dwdt  his  ancestors,  with  all  their  heritage, 
since  the  days  of  the  gracious  King  Duncan. 

*  SoottUh  Ions.    NoteO. 


CHAPTER  Vra 

A  SOOTHBH  MAKOB-HOina  BIZXT  TXABfl  BIHOI 

It  wafl  aboat  noon  when  Captain  Waverley  entered  the  strag- 
gling yiUage,  or  rather  hamlet^  of  Tully-Veolan,  oloee  to  which 
wafl  sitiiatod  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses 
seemed  miserable  in  the  extreme^  especially  to  an  eye  accus-  -r  ,J^ 
tomed  to  the  smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood,  ^ 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling 
kind  of  unpaved  street^  where  <»dldren,  almost  in  a  primitiTe 
state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling,  as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  first  passing  horse.  Occasionally,  indeed,  whan 
such  a  consummation  seemed  ineyitable,  a  watchful  old 
grandam,  with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed  like  a 
dbyl  in  frensy  out  of  one  al  these  miserable  cells,  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  path,  and  snatching  up  her  own  charge  from 
among  the  sun-burnt  loiterers,  saluted  him  with  a  sound  cufi^ 
and  transported  him  back  to  his  dungeon,  the  little  white- 
headed  varlet  screaming  all  the  while,  from  the  very  top  of  his 
lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the 
enraged  matron.  Another  part  in  this  concert  was  sustained 
by  the  incessant  yelping  of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which 
followed,  snarling,  barking,  howling,  and  snapping  at  the  horses' 
heels ;  a  nidsance  at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a 
French  tourist,  who^  like  other  travellers,  longed  to  find  a  good 
and  rational  reason  for  everything  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as  one 
of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in 
each  village  a  relay  of  ours,  called  coUias,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
chase  the  chevavx  de  posU  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to  move 
without  such  a  stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their 
annoying  convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of  their  stage.  The 
evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it  is)  still  exist. — But  this  is  remote 
from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  considera- 
tion of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 
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As  WaTerley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  mazi,  bent  as 
much  bj  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke, 
tottered  to  the  door  of  his  hut»  to  gaee  on  the  dress  of  the 
stranger  and  the  form  and  motions  of  the  horses,  and  then 
assembled,  with  his  neighbours,  in  a  little  group  at  the  smithy, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came  and 
where  he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  village  girls, 
returning  from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon 
their  heads,  formed  more  pleasing  objects,  and,  with  their  thin 
short-gowns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet, 
imcovered  heads  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled  Italian 
forms  of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  have 
challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume  or  the  symmetry 
of  their  shape ;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  a  mere  Englishman 
in  search  of  the  eon^crtabU^  tLWord  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue^ 
might  have  wished  the  clothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs 
somewhat  protected  from  the  weather,  the  head  and  complexion 
shrouded  from  the  sun,  or  perhaps  might  even  have  thought 
the  whole  person  and  dress  considerably  improved  by  a  plentiKil 
application  of  spring  water,  with  a  quantum  m^ficU  of  soap.  The 
whole  scene  was  depressing;  for  it  argued,  at  the  first  glance, 
at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps  of  intellect. 
Even  curiosity,  the  busiest  passion  of  the  idle,  seemed  of  a  list- 
less cast  in  the  village  of  Tidly-Veolan :  the  curs  aforesaid  alone 
showed  any  part  of  its  activity;  with  the  villagen  it  was  passive. 
They  stood  and  gaaed  at  the  handsome  young  officer  and  his 
attendant,  but  without  any  of  those  quick  motions  and  eager 
looks  that  indicate  the  earnestness  with  which  those  who  Uve 
in  monotonous  ease  at  home  look  out  for  amusement  abroad. 
Yet  the  physiognomy  of  the  people,  when  more  closely  examined, 
was  far  from  exhibiting  the  indifierenoe  of  stupidity;  their 
features  were  rough,  but  remarkably  intelligent ;  grave,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  stupid ;  and  from  among  the  young  women  an 
artist  mi^t  have  chosen  more  than  one  model  whose  features 
and  form  resembled  those  of  Minerva.  The  children  also,  whose 
skins  were  burnt  black,  and  whose  hair  was  bleached  white^  by 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and  manner  of  life  and 


interest.    It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  as  if 


ence,  its  too  frequent  companion,  were  comb  ung  to  depress  the 


natiiral  genius  and  acquired  information  of  f 
and  reflecting  peasantry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley' 


his  horse  slowly  through  the  rugged  and  fii  ty  street  of  Tully- 


)Overty,  and  indol- 


hardy,  intelligent» 
mind  as  he  paced 
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YeciMDf  mtenrapted  only  in  his  meditatioiiB  by  the  owmrional 
caprioles  which  his  chax^  exhibited  at  the  rateiated  assaults 
of  those  eanine  Ckwsaeks,  the  collies  befoie  menttoned.  The 
village  was  mote  than  half  a  mile  lon^  the  cottages  being 
irregolariy  divided  from  each  other  by  gaidens,  or  yards,  as  the 
inhabitants  called  them,  of  different  sises,  where  (for  it  is  Sixl^ 
Years  sinoe)  the  now  imiTersal  potato  was  imknown,  but  whida 
were  stored  with  gigantic  plants  of  hale  or  oolewort,  encircled 
with  groves  of  nettles,  and  exhibited  here  and  there  a  huge 
hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle^  OTcrshadowing  a  quarter  of  the 
petty  inolosure.  The  broken  ground  on  which  the  Tillage  was 
built  had  never  been  levelled;  so  that  these  indosuies  pre- 
sented declivities  of  every  degree,  here  rising  like  terraces, 
there  sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  dry-stone  walls  which  fenced, 
or  seemed  to  fence  (for  thev  were  sorely  breached),  these 
hanging  gaidens  of  Tuny-Veolan  were  intersected  by  a  narrow 
lane  leading  to  the  common  field,  where  the  joint  labour  of  the 
villagers  cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  lye,  oats, 
barley,  and  pease,  each  of  such  minute  extent  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  unprofitable  variety  of  the  surface  resembled  a 
taUor^B  book  of  patterns.  In  a  few  favoured  instances,  there 
appeared  behind  the  cottages  a  miserable  wigwam,  compiled  of 
earth,  loose  stones,  and  turf,  where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps 
shelter  a  starved  cow  or  sorely  galled  horse.  But  almost  every 
hut  was  fenced  in  front  by  a  huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one 
side  of  the  door,  while  on  the  other  the  family  dunghill 
ascended  in  noble  emulation. 

About  a  bowshot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the 
inolosures  proudly  denominated  the  Parks  df  Tully-Yeolan, 
bdng  certain  square  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone 
walls  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  exterior  barrier 
was  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue,  opening  imder  an  archway, 
batdemented  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  two  large  weather- 
beaten  mutilated  masses  of  upright  stone,  which,  if  the  tradition 
of  the  hamlet  could  be  trusted,  had  once  represented,  at  least 
had  been  once  designed  to  represent,  two  rampant  Bears,  the 
supporters  of  the  ^rnily  of  Bradwaidine.  This  avenue  was 
straight  and  of  moderate  length,  running  between  a  double 
row  of  very  ancient  horse-chestnuts,  planted  alternately  with 
sycamores,  which  rose  to  such  huge  height,  and  flourished  so 
luxuriantly,  that  their  boughs  completely  over^mshed  the  broad 
road  beneath.  Beyond  these  venerable  ranks,  and  running 
parallel  to  them,  were  two  high  walls,  of  apparently  the  like 
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antiquity,  oveigzown  with  ivy,  honeyBuokley  and  other  climbing 
plants.  The  avenue  seemed  veiy  little  trodden,  and  chiefly  by 
foot-passengers;  so  that  being  yeiy  broad,  and  enjoying  a 
constant  shade,  it  was  clothed  with  grass  of  a  deep  and  rich 
verdure,  excepting  where  a  footpath,  worn  by  occasional 
passengers,  tracked  with  a  natural  sweep  the  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  gate.  This  nether  portal,  like  the  f  onner, 
opened  in  front  of  a  wall  ornamented  with  some  rude  sculpture, 
with  battlements  on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half-hidden 
by  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofis  and  narrow 
gables  of  the  mansion,  with  lines  indented  into  steps,  and 
comers  decorated  with  small  turrets.  One  of  the  folding  leaves 
of  the  lower  gate  was  open,  and  as  ttie  sun  shone  full  into  the 
court  behind,  a  long  fine  of  brilliancy  was  flung  upon  the 
r  aperture  up  the  dark  and  gloomy  avenue.  It  was  one  of  those 
t  eflects  which  a  painter  loves  to  represent^  and  mingled  well 
with  &e  rtruggling  light  which  found  ita  way  between  the 
boughs  of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley. 

Tbe  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost 
monastic ;  and  Waverley,  who  had  given  his  h(»Be  to  his  servant 
on  entering  the  first  gate,  walked  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
enjoying  the  grateful  and  cooling  shade,  and  so  much  pleased 
with  the  placid  ideas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by  this  con- 
fined and  quiet  scene,  that  he  forgot  the  misery  and  dirt  of  the 
hamlet  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  opening  into  the  paved 
court-yard  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  house, 
which  seemed  to  consist  of  two  or  three  high,  narrow,  and  steep- 
roofed  buildings,  projecting  from  each  other  at  right  angles, 
formed  one  side  of  the  indosure.  It  had  been  built  at  a  period 
when  castles  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  when  the  Scottish 
architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  designing  a  domestic 
residence.  The  windows  were  numberless,  but  very  small ;  the 
roof  had  some  nondescript  kind  of  projections,  called  bartizans, 
and  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a  small  turret,  rather 
resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-tower.  Neither 
did  the  front  indicate  absolute  security  from  danger.  There 
were  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  iron  stanchions  on  the  lower 
windows,  probably  to  repel  any  roving  band  pf  gipsies,  or  resist 
a  predatory  visit  from  the  caterans  of  the  neighbouring  High- 
lands. Stables  and  other  offices  occupied  another  side  of  the 
square.  The  former  were  low  vaults,  with  iLrrow  slits  instead 
of  windows,  resembling,  as  Edward's  groom  Ibserved,  '  rather  a 
prison  for  murderers,  and  laroeners,  and  sulh  like  as  are  tried 
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at  'sizeB,  than  a  place  for  any  Ghristian  cattle.'  Above  these 
dungeon-looking  stables  wero  granaries,  called  gimels,  and  other 
offices,  to  which  there  was  access  by  outside  stairs  of  heavy 
masonry.  Two  battlemented  walls,  one  of  which  faced  the 
avenue,  and  the  other  divided  the  court  from  the  garden, 
completed  the  indosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.  In  one  comer 
was  a  tun-bellied  pigeon-house,  of  great  sise  and  rotundity, 
resembling  in  figure  and  proportion  the  curious  edifice  called 
Arthur's  Oven,  which  wotdd  have  turned  the  brains  of  all  the 
antiquaries  in  England,  had  not  the  worthy  proprietor  ptdled  it 
down  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  neighbouring  dam-dyke.  This 
dove-cot,  or  colfimbarkim,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was  no  small 
resource  to  a  Scottish  laird  of  that  period,  whose  scanty  rents 
were  eked  out  by  the  contributions  levied  upon  the  farms  by 
these  light  foragers,  and  the  conscriptions  exacted  from  the 
latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  comer  of  the  court  displayed  a  fotmtain,  where  a 
huge  bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  lai^  stone- 
basin,  into  which  he  disgorged  the  water.  This  work  of  art 
was  the  wonder  of  the  country  ten  miles  toimd.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  all  sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large,  demi  or  in 
full  proportion,  were  carved  over  the  windows,  upon  the  ends 
of  the  gables,  terminated  the  spouts,  and  supported  the  turrets, 
with  the  ancient  family  motto,  *  ISeloar  t^t  ISar,'  cut  under  each 
hyperborean  form.  The  court  was  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
perfectly  clean,  there  being  probably  another  entrance  behind 
itxe  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  Everything  around  appeared 
solitary,  and  would  have  been  sOent,  but  for  the  continued 
plashing  of  the  f oimtain ;  and  the  whole  scene  still  maintained 
the  monastic  illusion  which  the  fancy  of  Waverley  had  conjured 
up.     And  here  we  beg  permission  to  close  a  chapter  of  still  life.^ 

•  ToUy-Vaoltn.    Note  7. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


HOBB  OF  THJB  MAKOB-HOUBB  AND  ITS  BNTIBONB 

AfTRB  haTing  satisfied  his  ouriositj  by  gadng  around  him  far 
a  few  minutefl^  Waverlej  api^ed  himsdf  to  the  massive  knocker 
of  the  hall-doory  the  arohitxave  of  whioh  bore  the  date  1594. 
Bat  no  answer  was  returned,  though  the  peal  resotmoea 
through  a  number  of  apartments,  and  was  edioed  from  the 
court-yard  walls  without  the  house^  startling  the  pigeons  from 
the  venerable  rotunda  which  they  oooupied,  and  alanning  anew 
even  the  distant  village  curs,  wnich  had  retired  to  sleep  upon 
their  respective  dunghills.  Tired  of  the  din  which  he  created, 
and  the  unprofitable  responses  which  it  excited,  Waverley  began 
to  think  that  he  had  reached  the  castle  of  Orgoglio,  as  entered 
by  the  victorious  Prince  Arthur, 

When  'gui  he  loudly  through  the  hotue  to  oall. 

But  no  man  oared  to  answer  to  hie  ory ; 
There  reign'd  a  aolenm  aUenoe  over  all, 
Nor  Toioe  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or  halL 

Filled  almost  with  expectation  of  beholding  some  'old,  old 
man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow,'  whom  he  might  question 
concerning  this  deserted  mansion,  our  hero  turned  to  a  little 
oaken  wicket-door,  well  clenched  with  iron-nails,  which  opened 
in  the  court-yard  wall  at  its  angle  with  the  house.  It  was  only 
latched,  notwithstanding  its  fortified  appearance,  and,  when 
opened,  admitted  him  into  the  garden,  which  presented  a 
pleasant  scene.*  The  southern  side  of  the  house^  clothed  with 
fruit-trees,  and  having  many  evergreens  tnujped  upon  its  walls, 
extended  its  irregular  yet  venerable  front  alaag  a  terrace,  partly 
paved,  partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered  witU  flowers  and  choice 


*  At  RftTelnton  may  be  M«n  mich  a  gudfln^  wbleh  the 
author*!  Mend  and  kuuman,  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Knkthi 
preeerved.  That,  m  well  ■•  the  hotue,  la,  however,  of  i 
Bvon  of  Biadirudliie'e  maaelon  and  guden  ue  praromed  t 
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siumba.  This  eloT^tioD  desoenddd  by  three  Beveral  fl^ts  of 
steps,  placed  in  its  oentre  and  at  the  extremities,  into  what  might 
be  oaJled  the  garden  proper,  and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a 
stone  parapet  with  a  heavy  balustrade^  ornamented  from  space 
to  space  with  huge  grotesque  figures  of  animals  seated  upon 
their  haunches,  among  which  the  ^vouiite  bear  was  repeatedly 
introduced.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  between  a 
sashed-door  opening  from  the  house  and  the  central  flight  of 
steps,  a  huge  animal  of  the  same  species  suppcHrted  (mi  his  head 
and  fore-paws  a  sun-dial  of  large  circumference,  inscribed  with 
more  diagrams  than  Edward's  mathematics  enabled  him  to 
decipher. 

The  garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  aocuraoy, 
abounded  in  fruit-trees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  evergreens  cut  into  grotesque  forms.  It  was  laid  out  in 
terraces,  which  descended  rank  by  rank  from  the  western  wall 
to  a  large  brook,  which  had  a  tranquil  and  smooth  appearance, 
where  it  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  garden ;  but^  near  the 
extremity,  leapt  in  tumult  over  a  strong  dam,  or  wear-head,  the 
cause  of  its  temporaiy  tranqiullity,  and  there  forming  a  cascade, 
was  overlooked  by  an  octangular  summer-house,  with  a  gilded 
bear  on  the  top  by  way  of  vane.  After  this  feat,  the  brook, 
assuming  its  natural  rapid  and  fierce  character,  escaped  from 
the  eye  down  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  from  the  copse  of  which 
arose  a  massive,  but  ruinous  tower,  the  former  habitation  of 
the  Barons  of  Bradwardine.  The  margin  of  the  brook,  opposite 
to  the  garden,  displayed  a  narrow  meadow,  or  haugh,  as  it  was 
called,  which  formed  a  small  washing-green ;  the  bank,  which 
retired  behind  it,  was  covered  by  ancient  trees. 

The  scene,  though  pleasing^  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
gard^is  of  Alcina ;  yet  wanted  not  the  '  dut  domelette  ga/mde ' 
of  that  enchanted  paradise,  for  upon  the  green  aforesaid  two 
bare-l^ged  damsels,  each  standing  in  a  spacious  tub,  performed 
with  their  feet  the  office  of  a  patent  washing-machine.  These 
did  not,  however,  like  the  maidens  of  Armida,  remain  to  greet 
with  their  harmony  the  approaching  guest,  but,  alarmed  at  the 
i^pearance  of  a  handsome  stranger  on  the  opposite  side, 
dropped  their  garments  (I  should  say  garment,  to  be  quite 
correct)  over  their  limbs,  which  their  occupation  exposed  some- 
what too  freely,  and,  with  a  shrill  exclamation  of  ^  Eh,  sirs  I ' 
uttered  with  an  accent  between  modesty  and  coquetry,  sprung 
off  like  deer  in  diflerent  directions. 

Waverley  began  to  despair  of  gaining  entrance  into  this 
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solitaiy  and  aeemiiigly  endianted  mamioii,  when  a  nmn 
adyanoed  up  one  of  the  garden  alleyB,  where  he  still  retained 
his  station.  Trusting  this  might  be  a  gardener,  or  some 
domestic  belonging  to  the  house,  Edward  descended  the  steps 
in  order  to  meet  him ;  but  as  the  figure  approached,  and  long  be- 
fore he  could  descry  its  features,  he  was  stmck  with  the  oddity 
of  its  appearance  and  gestures.  Sometimes  this  mister  wight 
held  his  hands  clasped  over  his  head,  like  an  Indian  Jogue  in  the 
attitude  of  penance ;  sometimes  he  swung  them  perpendicularly, 
like  a  pendulum,  on  each  side;  and  anon  he  skpped  them 
swiftly  and  repeatedly  across  his  breast^  like  the  substitute  used 
by  a  hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging  exercise,  when 
his  cattle  are  idle  upon  the  stand,  in  a  dear  frosty  day.  His 
gait  was  as  singular  as  his  gestures,  for  at  times  he  hopped  with 
great  perseverance  on  the  right  foot^  then  exchai^ged  that 
supporter  to  advance  in  the  same  manner  on  the  left,  and  then 
putting  his  feet  dose  together  he  hopped  upon  bot^  at  once. 
His  attire  also  was  antiquated  and  extravagant.  It  consisted 
in  a  sort  of  grey  jerkin,  with  scarlet  cufib  and  slashed  sleeves, 
showing  a  scarlet  lining;  the  other  parts  of  the  drees  corre- 
sponded in  colour,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings,  and 
a  scarlet  bonnet,  proudly  surmounted  with  a  turkey's  feather. 
£dward,  whom  he  did  not  seem  to  observe,  now  perceived  con- 
firmation in  his  features  of  what  the  mien  and  gestures  had 
already  announced.  It  was  apparently  neither  idiocy  nor 
insanity  which  gave  that  wild,  unsettled,  irregular  expression 
to  a  face  which  naturally  was  rather  handsome,  but  something 
that  resembled  a  compound  of  both,  where  the  simplidty  of  the 
fool  was  mixed  with  the  extravagance  of  a  crazed  imagination. 
He  sung  with  great  earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a 
fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ditty : 

False  love,  and  kut  thou  pky'd  me  thus 
.  In  summer  among  the  flowers  f 

I  wiU  repay  thee  b^k  aeain 

In  winter  among  the  uiowers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  Ioyo, 

Unless  you  tmn  again ; 
As  vou  with  other  maidens  rove, 

1 11  smile  on  other  men.  *      . 

Hero  lifting  up  his  eyes,  which  had  litherto  been  fixed  in 
observing  how  his  feet  kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  behdd 
Waverley,  and  instantly  doffed  his  cap,  kith  many  grotesque 

*  This  is  a  ^miiiie  anelent  fiagmsDt,  with  some  altentioii  in  the  two  last  llasii. 
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sigoalB  of  8iixpria6y  respect^  and  salutation.    Edward,  though 

with  little  hope  of  xeoeiving  an  answer  to  any  constant  question, 

requested  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bradwajidine  were  at  home,  or 

where  he  oould  find  any  of  the  domestics.    The  questioned 

party  replied,  and,  like  the  witoh  of  Thalaha»  *  still  his  speech 

waa  song,' —  ( 

The  Knighf  8  to  the  moantaiji 

His  bugle  to  wind  ; 
The  Ladys  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Bnxd  Ellen  ) 

Has  mosB  on  the  floor,  [ 

That  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  sQent  and  sore. 

ThiB_oonYeyed  no  mformatjon,  and  Edward,  repeating  his 
qumes,  reoeivecl  a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  ^m  the  haste 
and  peculiarity  of  the  dialect^  the  word  'butler'  was  alone 
intelligible.  Waverley  then  requested  to  see  the  butler ;  upon 
which  the  fellow,  with  a  knowing  look  and  nod  of  intelligence, 
made  a  signal  to  Edward  to  follow,  and  began  to  dance  and 
caper  down  the  alley  up  which  he  had  made  his  approaches. 
A  strange  guide  this,  thought  Edward,  and  not  mfloh^j^nlike  ' 
one  (rfShakspeaitffljQyniah.  clowns.  I  am  not  oyer  prudent' {b 
^trust  to  his  pilotage ;  but  wiser  men  have  been  led  by  fools. 
By  this  time  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  alley,  where,  turning 
short  on  a  little  parterre  of  flowers,  shrouded  hx>m  the  east  and 
north  by  a  close  yew  hedge,  he  found  an  old  man  at  work  with- 
out his  coat^  whose  appearance  hovered  between  that  of  an  upper 
servant  and  gardener;  his  red  nose  and  ruffled  shirt  belonging  ^ 
to  the  former  profession ;  his  hale  and  sunburnt  viaage,  with  - 
his  green  apron,  appearing  to  indicate 


Old  Adam's  HkenesB,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 

The  major  domo^  for  such  he  was,  and  indisputably  the 
second  officer  of  state  in  the  barony  (p&jy  as  chief  minister  of 
the  interior,  superior  even  to  Bailie  Macwheeble  in  his  own 
department  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar) — ^the  major  domo  laid 
down  his  spade,  slipped  on  his  coat  in  haste,  and  with  a  wrath- 
ful look  at  Edward's  guide,  probably  excited  by  .his  having  intro- 
duced a  stranger  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  laborious,  and^  as 
he  might  suppose  it»  degrading  office,  requested  to  know  the 
gentleman's  commands.  Being  informed  that  he  wished  to  pay 
lus  respects  to  his  master,  that  his  name  was  Waverley,  and  so 

I  4 
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forth,  the  old  man's  x^untenanoe  aaenimed  a  great  deal  of 
respeotful  impcrtanoe.  'He  ootdd  take  it  upon  his  oonscienoe 
to  say,  his  honour  would  have  exceeding  pleasure  in  seeing  him. 
Would  not  Mr.  Waverley  choose  some  refreshment  after  his 
journey  t  His  honour  was  with  the  folk  who  were  getting  doon 
the  dark  hag ;  the  twa  gardener  lads  (an  emphasis  on  the  word 
twa)  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him ;  and  he  had  been  just 
amusing  himself  in  the  mean  time  with  dressing  Miss  Rose's 
flower-bed,  that  he  might  be  near  to  reoeiye  his  honour's  orders, 
if  need  were ;  he  was  veiy  fond  of  a  garden,  but  had  little  time 
for  such  diyertisements.' 

'  He  canna  get  it  wrought  in  abune  twa  days  in  the  week  at 
no  rate  whatever,'  said  Edward's  ftmtastic  conductor. 

A  grim  look  irom  the  butler  chastised  his  interference,  and 
he  commanded  him,  by  the  name  of  Davie  Qellatley,  in  a  tone 
which  admitted  no  discussion,  to  look  for  his  honour  at  the 
dark  hag,  and  tell  him  there  was  a  gentleman  from  the  south 
had  arrived  at  the  Ha'. 

'Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter f  asked  Edward. 

'  With  all  fidelity,  sir,  to  any  one  whom  he  respects.  I  would 
hardly  trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word  of  mouth — 
though  he  is  more  knave  than  fool.' 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley,  who 
seemed  to  confirm  the  butler's  last  observation,  by  twisting  his 
features  at  him,  when  he  was  looking  another  way,  into  the 
resemblance  of  the  grotesque  face  on  the  bole  of  a  German 
tobacco  pipe ;  after  which,  with  an  odd  cong6  to  Waverley,  he 
danced  off  to  discharge  his  errand. 

'  He  is  an  innocent,  sir,'  said  the  butler ;  '  there  is  one  such 
in  almost  eveiy  town  in  the  country,  but  ours  is  brought  far 
ben.*  He  used  to  work  a  day's  turn  weel  eneugh;  but  he 
helped  Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit  with  the  Laird  of  Eillan- 
cureit's  new  English  bull,  and  since  that  time  we  ca'  him  Davie 
Do-little ;  indeed  we  might  ca'  him  Davie  Do-naething,  for  since 
he  got  that  gay  clothing,  to  please  his  honour  and  my  young 
mistress  (great  folks  will  have  their  fancies),  he  has  done  nae- 
thing  but  dance  up  and  down  about  the  totm,  without  doing  a 
single  turn,  unless  trimming  the  laird's  fislung^wand  or  busking 
his  flies,  or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  triuts  at  an  orrartime. 
But  here  comes  Miss  Rose,  who,  I  take  butflen  upon  me  for  her, 
will  be  especial  glad  to  see  one  of  the  houi^  of  Waverley  at  her 
father^s  mansion  of  Tully-Veolan.' 

*  Jeitor  or  VooL    Note  8. 
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But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserreB  better  of  her  unworthy  his- 
torian than  to  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chapter.  v,^ 

In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Waverley  learned  < 
two  things  from  this  colloquy ;  that  in  Scotland  a  sin^e  house  ; 
was  called  a  town,  and  a  natural  fool  an  innoemt. 


CHAPTER  X 


BOBS  BBASVABDINX  AND  HIB  FATHXB 
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Miss  Bradwabdinb  was  but  seventeen ;  jet^  at  the  last  races 

of  the  county  town  of ,  upon  her  health  being  proposed 

among  a  round  of  beauties,  the  Laird  of  Bumperquaigh,  per- 
manent toast-master  and  croupier  of  the  Bautherwhilleiy  Club, 
not  only  said  More  to  the  pledge  in  a  pint  bumper  of  Bourdeaux, 
but,  ere  pouring  forth  the  libation,  denominated  the  divinity  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated, '  the  Bose  of  Tully-Veolan ; '  upon  which 
festive  occasion  three  cheers  were  given  by  all  the  sitting  mem- 
bers of  that  respectable  society  whose  throats  the  wine  had  left 
capable  of  such  exertion.  Nay,  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  sleep- 
ing partners  of  the  company  snorted  applause,  and  that  although 
strong  bumpers  and  weak  brains  had  consigned  two  or  three  to  ti^e 
floor,  yet  even  these,  fallen  as  they  were  from  their  high  estate, 
and  weltering — I  will  carry  the  parody  no  farther — uttered 
divers  inarticulate  sounds,  intimating  their  assent  to  the  motion. 
Such  unanimous  applause  could  not  be  extorted  but  by 
acknowledged  merit ;  and  Bose  Bradwardine  not  only  deserved 
it,  but  also  the  approbation  of  much  more  rational  persons  than 
the  Bautherwhillery  Club  could  have  mustered,  even  before  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  magrvum.  She  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  girl 
of  the  Scotch  cast  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion  of  hair  of 
paley  gold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow  of  her  own  mountains  in 
whiteness.  Yet  she  had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  of  coim- 
tenance;  her  features,  as  well  as  her  temper,  had  a  lively 
expression ;  her  complexion,  though  not  florid,  was  so  pure  as 
to  seem  transparent^  and  the  slightest  emotion  sent  her  whole 
blood  at  once  to  her  face  and  neck.  Herlform,  though  imder 
the  common  sise,  was  remarkably  elegant,  aid  her  motions  lights 
easy,  and  imembanassed.  She  came  froni  another  part  of  the 
garden  to  receive  Captain  Waverley,  ^vpth  a  manner  that 
hovered  between  bashf  ulness  and  ooi 
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The  first  greetingB  past,  Edward  learned  from  her  that  the 
darh  hoff,  which  had  somewhat  puzded  him  in  the  butler's 
account  of  his  master's  avooationsy  had  nothing  to  do  either 
with  a  black  cat  or  a  broomstick,  but  was  simply  a  portion  of 
oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled  that  day.  She  offered,  with 
diffident  civility,  to  show  the  stranger  the  way  to  the  spot»  which, 
it  seems,  was  not  feLt  distant ;  but  they  were  preyented  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  person,  who>  sum- 
moned by  David  Grellatley,  now  appeared,  'on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,'  clearing  the  ground  at  a  prodigious  rate  with  ^ 
swift  and  long  strides,  which  reminded  Wayerley  of  the  seven-  j 
league  boots  of  the  nursery  fable.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  '  J  ,  | 
figure,  old  indeed  and  grey-haired,  but  with  every  muscle  ren- 
dered as  tough  as  whip-cord  by  constant  exercise.  He  was 
dressed  carelessly,  and  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an  English- 
man of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and  perpen- 
dicular rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss 
officer  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and 
caught  the  cos^ume^  but  not  the  ease  or  manner,  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as 
heterogeneous  as  his  external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a 
very  general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a 
legal  education,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But 
the  }K>litics  of  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in 
that  profession,  Mr.  Bradwardine  travelled  with  high  reputation 
for  several  years,  and  made  some  campaigns  in  foreign  service. 
After  his  dSmSU  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in  1715,  he  had 
lived  in  retirement^  conversing  almost  entirely  with  those  of  his 
own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedantry  of  the  lawyer, 
superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the  soldier,  might  re- 
mind a  modem  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer  service, 
when  the  ballgown  of  our  pleaders  was  often  flimg  over  a  blaz- 
ing uniform.  To  tlus  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
birth  and  Jacobite  politics,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
solitary  and  secluded  authority,  which,  though  exercised  only 
within  the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indis- 
putable and  undisputed.  For,  as  he  used  to  observe,  'the 
lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tully-Yeolan,  and  others,  had  been 
erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David  the  First, 
ewn  liberdU  potest  kabendt  cwrias  etjtuticiasj  €umfo$9a  et  furca 
(lie — pit  and  gallows),  et  9aka  et  soha,  et  thol  et  theamj  et  infang- 
thdef  et  cutfang-ikUff  si/ve  hcmd-habend  give  h(ik-bartmdJ    The 
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peculiar  meaning  of  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none 
ooiild  explain;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  might,  in  case  of  delinquency,  imprison, 
try,  and  execute  his  vaasals  at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the 
Firist^  however,  the  present  possessor  of  this  authority  was  more 
pleased  in  talking  about  prerogatiye  than  in  exercising  it ;  and 
excepting  that  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  old  tower  of  TuUy-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely  fright- 
ened by  ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an 
old  woman  in  the  jcmgs  (or  Soottiah  pillory)  for  saying  'there 
were  mair  fules  in  the  laud's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatley,'  I 
do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers. 
Still,  however,  the  conscious  pride  of  possessing  them  gave 
additional  importance  to  his  language  and  deportment. 

At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  woidd  seem  that  the 
hearty  pleasure  he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend  had 
somewhat  discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity  of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwaidine's  demeanour,  for  the  tears  stood  in  the 
old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having  first  shaken  Edward  heartily 
by  ^e  hand  in  the  English  fashion,  he  embraced  him  chlormode 
Fnm^oiMy  and  kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face ;  while  the 
hardness  of  his  gripe,  and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff  which  his 
accolade  commimicated,  called  corresponding  drops  of  moisture 
to  the  eyes  of  his  guest. 

'  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  but  it  makes 
me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Waveriey !  A  worthy 
scion  of  the  old  stock  of  Waverlev- Honour — tpes  altera,  as 
Maro  hath  it — and  you  have  the  look  of  the  old  line.  Captain 
Waverley ;  not  so  portly  yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everaid — 
mads  eela  viendra  a/oec  le  terns,  as  my  Dutch  acquaintance, 
Baron  Kikkitbroeck,  said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  Spouse, 
And  so  ye  have  mounted  the  oocl^et  Right,  right;  though 
I  could  have  wished  the  colour  different^  and  so  I  would  ha' 
deemed  might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am  old, 
and  times  are  changed.  And  how  does  the  worthy  knight 
baronet,  and  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  % — ^Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  man ! 
In  troth  she  was  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen;  but  time  passes — et  singula 
proedantw  annt — that  is  most  certain.  But  once  again  ye 
are  most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  ho  se  of  Tully-Veolan  1 
Hie  to  the  house.  Rose,  and  see  that  A  Bxander  Saunderson 
looks  out  the  old  Ch&teau  Margaux,  whic|i  I  sent  from  Bour< 
deaux  to  Dimdee  in  the  year  1713.' 
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Bo0e  tripped  off  demiueijfliiotigh  till  ahe  turned  the  fint  oor- 
ner,  and  thieii  xao  with  the  speed  ol  a  ftkiiy,  that  ehe  might  gain 
leiiKure»  after  diaohaiging  her  other's  oommiiwion,  to  put  her  own 
dresB  in  order,  and  produce  all  her  little  finery,  an  oocupatkm 
for  which  tiie  approaching  dinner-hour  left  but  limited  time. 

'We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  Rngliah  table,  Captain 
Waverlej,  or  give  you  the  epnto  laut%are$  of  Waverley-Honour. 
I  say  ^imUB  rather  than  premdi>wn^  because  the  latter  phrase 
is  popular :  ipuUs  ad  tetuUum^  prcmdium  vera  ad  popfdvm  A  X^ 

aUine^   says   Suetonius  Tranquillus.      But  I    trust  ye  wiU  ' 

applaud  my  Bourdeauz;  e'Mt  du  deux  oreillei,  as  Captain 
Vinsauf  used  to  say ;  tw»iM»  primcB  woUb^  the  Principal  of  St. 
Andrews  denominated  it.  And,  once  more,  Captain  Waverley, 
right  glad  am  I  that  ye  are  here  to  drink  the  best  my  cellar 
can  make  forthcoming.' 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  interjectional  answers, 
continued  from  the  lower  alley  where  they  met  up  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  where  four  or  five  servants  in  old-fashioned 
liveries,  headed  by  Alexander  Saunderson,  the  butler,  who  now 
bore  no  token  of  the  sable  stains  of  the  garden,  received  them 
in  grand  coftMm^ 

In  ftn  old  hall  hung  round  with  pikes  and  with  bows, 

With  old  hucklers  and  corslets  mat  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows. 

With  much  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the  Baron, 
without  stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment^  conducted 
his  guest  through  several  into  the  great  dining  parlour,  wain- 
scotted  with  black  oak,  and  hung  round  with  the  pictures  of  his 
ancestry,  where  a  table  was  set  forth  in  form  for  six  persons, 
and  an  old-fashioned  beaufet  displayed  all  the  ancient  and 
massive  plate  of  the  Bradwardine  family.  A  bell  was  now 
heard  at  the  head  of  the  avenue ;  for  an  old  man,  who  acted 
as  porter  upon  gala  days,  had  caught  the  alarm  given  by 
Waverley's  arrival,  and,  repairing  to  his  post,  announced  the 
arrival  of  other  guests. 

These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  yoxmg  friend,  were  very 
estimable  persons.  'There  was  the  yoxmg  Laird  of  Balma-  \  {, 
whapple,  a  Falconer  by  surname,  of  the  house  of  Glenfarquhar, 
given  right  much  to  field-sportft— ^cMMi^  eqyM  et  otmi&itf-— but 
a  veiy  discreet  young  gentieman.  Then  there  was  the  Laird 
of  KUlancureit,  who  had  devoted  his  leisure  urUUl  tillage  and 
agriculture,  ahd  boasted  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  bull  of 
matchless  merits  brought  from  the  county  of  Devon  (the 
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DatnnoniA  of  the  Bomans,  if  we  can  trott  Robert  of  Giien- 
oester).  He  is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from  such  a  tendency, 
but  of  yeoman  extraction — ^ervahii  odormn  tetta  diu — and  I 
belieye,  between  oumelves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the  wrcmg 
side  of  the  Border- — one  Bullsegg,  who  came  hither  as  a 
steward,  or  bailiff  or  ground-officer,  or  something  in  that 
department,  to  the  last  Gimigo  <rf  Killanciireit,  who  died  <rf  an 
atrophy.  After  his  master's  death,  sir, — je  would  hardly 
beUere  such  a  scandal, — ^but  this  Bullsegg,  being  portly  and 
comely  of  aspect,  intermanried  with  the  lady  dowager,  who 
was  young  and  amorous,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate, 
which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman  by  a  settlement  of  her 
umwhile  husband,  in  direct  contravention  ol  an  unrecorded 
taillie,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  disponer's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and  seventh  cousin, 
Gimigo  of  Tipperhewit,  whose  family  was  so  reduced  by  the 
ensuing  law-suit^  that  his  representative  is  now  serving  as  a 
private  gentleman  -  sentinel  in  the  Highland  Black  Watch. 
But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Bullsegg  of  Killancureit  that  now  i% 
has  good  blood  in  his  veins  by  the  mother  and  grandmother, 
who  were  both  of  the  family  of  Pickletillim,  and  he  is  well 
liked  and  looked  upon,  and  knows  his  own  place.  And  God 
forbid,  Captain  Waverley,  that  we  of  irreproachable  lineage 
should  exult  over  him,  when  it  may  be,  that  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny  may  rank,  in  a  manner, 
with  the  old  gentry  of  the  countiy.  Bank  and  ancestry,  sir, 
should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths  of  us  of  unblemished 
race — vix  ea  nostra  voco,  as  Naao  saith.  There  is,  besides,  a 
clergyman  of  the  true  (though  suffering)  Episcopal  church  of 
Scotland.'*'  He  was  a  confessor  in  her  cause  after  the  year 
1715,  when  a  Whiggish  mob  destroyed  his  meeting-house,  tore 
his  surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  silver 
spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and 
with  two  barrels,  one  of  single  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides 
three  bottles  of  brandy.  My  baron-bailie  and  doer,  Mr. 
Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  fourth  on  our  list.  There  is  a 
question,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of  ancient  orthography, 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Wheedle  or  of  Quibble,  but 


both  have  produced  persons  eminent  in  thi 

As  such  lie  described  them  by  person 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  f 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TBE  BANQUET 

Tmi  entertaimnent  was  ample  and  handaomey  aooording  to  the  ^ 
Seotch  ideas  of  the  period,  and  the  guests  did  great  honour  to  ( 
it.     The  Baron  eat  like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of ' , 
Bahnawhapple  like  a  sportsman,  Bullsegg  of  KiUancureit  like 
a  &nner,  Waverlej  himself  like  a  traveller,  and  Bailie  Mao- 
wheeble  like  all  four  together;  though,  either  out  of  more 
respecty  or  in  order  to  preserve  that  proper  declination  of 
person  which  showed  a  sense  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
his  patron,  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  his  chair,  placed  at  three 
feet  distance  from  the  table,  and  achieved  a  communication 
with  his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line 
which  obtiqued  from,  the  bottom  of  his  spine,  so  that  the 
person  who  sat  opposite  to  him  could  only  see  the  foretop  of 
his  riding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient  to 
another  person;  but  long  habit  made  it,  whether  seated  or 
walking,  perfectly  easy  to  the  worthy  Bailie.  In  the  latter 
posture  it  occasioned,  no  doubt,  an  unseemly  projection  of  the 
person  towards  those  who  happened  to  walk  behind ;  but  those 
being  at  all  times  his  inferiors  (for  Mr.  Macwheeble  was  very 
scrupulous  in  giving  place  to  all  others),  he  cared  very  little 
what  inference  of  contempt  or  slight  regaid  they  might  derive 
from  the  circumstance.  Hence,  when  he  waddled  across  the 
court  to  and  from  his  old  grey  pony,  he  somewhat  resembled  a 
turnspit  walking  upon  its  hind  legs. 

The  nonjuiing  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interesting  " 
old  man,  with  much  the  air  of  a  sufferer  for  conscience  sake. 
He  was  one  of  those 

Who,  undeprived,  their  benefice  forsook. 
For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearings  the  Bailie 
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used  BometixiieB  gently  to  rally  Mr.  Rubrick,  upbnddiDg  him 
with  the  nicety  of  his  scruples.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  he  himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen  partisan  of  the  exiled 
family,  had  kept  pretty  fair  with  all  the  different  tunis  of 
state  in  his  time ;  so  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  described  him 
as  a  particularly  good  man,  who  had  a  yeiy  quiet  and  peaceful 
conscience,  ikcU  never  did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced  the 
health  of  the  King,  politely  leaving  to  the  ccxisciences  of  his 
guests  to  drink  to  me  sovereign  de  facto  or  de  jwrty  as  their 
politics  inclined.  The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and, 
shortly  afterwards.  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  had  done  the  honours 
with  natural  grace  and  sunplidty,  ietix«d,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  clergyman.  Among  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  wine^ 
which  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  landlord,  flowed 
freely  round,  although  Waverley,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  sometimes  neglecting  the  glass.  At  length,  as 
the  evening  grew  more  late,  the  Baron  nuule  a  private  signal 
to  Mr.  Saunders  Saunderson,  or,  as  he  facetiously  denominated 
him,  Alewmder  ah  Alexamdroj  who  left  the  room  with  a  nod, 
and  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  countenance  mantling  with 
a  solemn  and  mysterious  smile,  and  placed  before  his  master  a 
small  oaken  ca^et,  mounted  with  brass  ornaments  of  curious 
form.  The  Baron,  drawing  out  a  private  key,  imlocked  the 
casket^  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a 
singular  and  antique  appearance,  moulded  into  the  shape  of 
a  rampant  bear,  which  the  owner  regarded  with  a  look  of 
mingled  reverence,  pride,  and  delight^  that  irresistibly  reminded 
Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom  Otter,  with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and 
Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denominated  his  chief  cazousLag  cups. 
But  Mr.  Bradwwline,  turning  towards  him  with  complacency, 
requested  him  to  observe  this  curious  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

'  It  represents,'  he  said,  '  the  dioeen  crest  of  our  family,  a 
bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant ;  because  a  good  herald  will 
depict  eveiy  animal  in  its  noblest  posture,  as  a  horse  ioUent^ 
a  greyhound  currant^  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  ravenous 
animal  in  aetu  ferociori,  or  in  a  voracious,  lacerating,  and 
devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this  most  honourable 
achievement  by  the  wappen-brief,  or  coi  cession  of  arms,  of 
Frederick  Red-beard,  Emperor  of  German;  ,  to  my  predecessor, 
€k)dmund  Bradwardine,  it  being  the  cresi  of  a  gigantic  Dane, 
whom  he  slew  in  the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel 
touching  the  chastity  of  the  emperor's   spouse  or  daughter, 
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Baith  not  precisely  which,  and  thnSy  as  VugOius 

ICutennis  dypeoa,  Danamnqiie  inrigni^^  nobis 
Aptomiu. 

Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Wayerlej,  it  was  wrought  by  the 
command  of  St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  for  behoof  of 
another  baron  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  valiantly 
defended  the  patrimony  of  that  monastery  against  certain 
encroaching  nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the  Blessed  Bear  of  ^^ 
Bradwardine  (though  old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely  to  call  it 
Ursa  Major),  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  Catholic  times,  to 
be  invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  super- 
natoral  quality.  And  though  I  giye  not  in  to  such  amliOf  it 
is  certain  it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup 
and  heirloom  of  our  house;  nor  is  it  ever  used  but  upon 
seasons  of  high  f  estiyal,  and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of 
the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  imder  my  roof;  and  I  devote  this 
draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  and 
highly-to-be-honoured  house  of  Waverley.' 

Daring  this  long  harangue,  he  carefully  decanted  a  cob- 
webbed  bottle  of  claret  into  the  goblet^  which  held  nearly  an 
English  pint ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  delivering  the  bottle  to 
the  butler,  to  be  held  carefully  in  the  same  angle  with  the 
horison,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  making 
his  rounds,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate 
motto,  'Beware  the  Bear;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  plainly 
foresaw  that^  as  none  of  the  guests  scrupled  to  do  him  this 
extraordinary  honour,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  pledge  their 
courtesy  would  be  extremely  ill  received.  Resolving,  therefore, 
to  submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny,  and  then  to  quit  the 
table,  if  possible,  and  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  did  justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  the 
Blessed  Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from  the  draught 
than  he  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  others,  whose  time 
had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to  show  symptoms 
ofjnnassition — *  the  good  wiae  did  its  good  cfficK*^*  The  frost 
of  etiquette  and  pride  of  birth  began  to  give  way  before  the 
genial  blessings  c^  this  benign  constellation,  and  the  formal 
appellatives  with  which  the  three  dignitaries  had  hitherto 
addressed   each  other  were  now  familiarly  abbreviated  into 

*  Sofathey*!  JTodoe. 
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Tully,  Bally,  and  Killie.  When  a  few  roondB  had  pawed,  the 
two  latter,  after  whispering  together,  Graved  permissian  (a 
joyful  hearing  for  Ednrard)  to  ask  the  graee-<nip.  This,  after 
some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  and  Waveriey  concluded 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the  evening.  He 
was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn,  or 
ehcmge-hauie,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the  Baron  could 
not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue,  and 
Waveriey  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoy  after  this 
feverish  revel  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  Luckie  Macleary's  the  Lairds  of  Bal- 
mawhapple  and  Eillancureit  declared  their  determination  to 
acknowledge  their  sense  of  the  hospitality  of  Tidly-Veolan  by 
partaking,  with  their  entertainer  and  his  guest  Captain  Waveriey, 
what  they  technically  called  doch  cm  dorroch^  a  stirrup-cup,'*'  to 
the  honour  of  the  Beax)n'B  roof-tree. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  Bailie,  knowing  by  experienoe 
that  the  day's  jovialty,  which  had  been  hitherto  sustained  at 
the  expense  of  his  patron,  might  terminate  partly  at  his  own, 
had  mounted  his  spavined  grey  pony,  and,  between  gaiety  of 
heart  and  alarm  for  being  hooked  into  a  reckoning,  spurred 
him  into  a  hobbling  canter  (a  trot  was  out  of  the  question), 
and  had  already  cleared  the  village.  The  others  entered  the 
change-house,  leading  Edward  in  unresisting  submission;  for 
his  landlord  whispered  him,  that  to  demur  to  such  an  overture 
would  be  construed  into  a  high  misdemeanour  against  the  leges 
convivtalesy  or  regulations  of  gdnial  compotation.  Widow 
Macleary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit,  as  well  she  mighty 
for  it  was  the  usual  consunmiation  of  merry  bouts,  not  only  at 
TuUy-Y eolan,  but  at  most  other  gentlemen's  houses  in  Scotland, 
Sixty  Years  since.  The  guests  thereby  at  once  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  burden  of  gratitude  for  their  entertainer's  kind- 
ness, encouraged  the  trade  of  his  change-house,  did  honour  to 
the  place  which  afforded  harbour  to  their  horses,  and  indemni- 
fied themselves  for  the  previous  restraints  imposed  by  private 
hospitality,  by  spending  what  Falstaff  calls  ike  sweet  of  the 
night  in  the  genial  license  of  a  tavern. 


Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these 


Luckie  Macleary  had  swept  her  house  fo  '  the  first  time  this 
fortnight,  tempered  her  tiirf-fire  to  such  e  heat  as  the  season 
required  in  her  damp  hovel  even  at  Mids  unmer,  set  forth  her 

*  BUxTup-Oup.    Note  10. 


iistinguished  guests, 
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deal  table  newly  waahed,  propped  its  lame  foot  with  a  fragment 
of  tur^  arranged  four  or  five  stools  of  huge  and  olmnsy  form 
apon  the  sites  which  best  salted  the  inequalities  of  her  clay 
floor;  and  having,  moreover,  put  on  her  dean  toy,  rokelaj,  and 
scarlet  plaid,  grayely  awaited  the  airiTal  of  the  company,  in  full 
hope  of  custom  and  profit.  When  they  were  seated  under  the 
flooty  rafters  of  Luckie  Madeary's  only  apartment^  thickly 
ti^wstried  with  cobwebs,  their  hostess,  who  had  already  taken 
hf^  cue  froui  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  appeared  with  a  huge 
pewter  measuzing-pot»  containing  at  least  three  English  quarts, 
familiarly  denominated  a  iappU  hen^  and  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  hostess,  reamed  (».e.  mantled)  with  excellent  claret  just 
drawn  from  the  cask. 

It  was  soon  plain  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear  had 
not  devoored  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen ;  but  the  con- 
fofflon  which,  appeared  to  prevail  favoured  Edward's  resolution 
to  evade  the  gaily  circling  glass.  The  others  began  to  talk 
thick  and  at  once,  each  performing  his  own  part  in  the  conver- 
Bation  without  the  least  respect  to  his  neighbour.  The  Banm 
of  Bnidwardine  sung  French  cAaiuofw^^6o»fv,  and  spouted  pieces 
o!  Latin ;  !KiIlancureit  talked,  in  a  steady  unalterable  dull  key, 
of  top-diessing  and  bottom-dressing,*  and  yearolds,  and  gim- 
mera,  and  dimnonts,  and  stots,  and  runts,  and  kyloes,  and  a 
proposed  turnpike-act;  while  Balmawhapple,  in  notes  exalted 
above  both,  extolled  his  horse,  his  hawks,  and  a  greyhound 
called  Whistler.  In  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Baion  repeat- 
edly implored  sOence ;  and  when  at  length  the  instinct  of  polite 
discipline  so  far  prevailed  that  for  a  moment  he  obtained  it,  he 
hastened  to  beseech  their  attention  'unto  a  military  oflrieUe^ 
which  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the  Marshal  Due  de 
Berwick ; '  then,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  manner  and 
tone  of  a  French  nwuqueUMrey  he  immediately  commenced, — 

Mon  coenr  volage,  dit  elle, 

N'est  pas  pour  tods,  gu^on ; 
Est  poor  tm  nammd  de  guerro, 

Qoi  a  barbe  aa  menton. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 

Qui  port  chapean  k  dume, 

Soulier  &  roujze  talon, 
Qui  jone  de  la  flute, 

Auflsi  da  violon. 

Lon,  Loiu  Laridon. 

*  This  bM  been  cennued  m  en  anecluonlsin :  eod  it  mut  be  confened  tlietagrl- 
enlture  of  this  Idnd  Tree  uaknown  to  the  Scotch  Sixty  Teen  Bixkoa 
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Balmawhi^ple  oould  hold  no  longer,  bat  bioke  in  with  what 

he  called  a  d-~<l  good  ooiogi  oomposed  by  Gibb  j  Qaeihn>ughwi% 

the  piper  of  Cupar;  and,  witlMmt  wasting  more  time,  stmok 

up^— 

If  8  np  GlenbaiohAn's  brue  I  fpMd, 
And  aer  the  bent  of  EilUebxaid, 
And  mony  a  weary  oast  I  made. 
To  ooittle  the  moor-fowrs  ta£L* 

The  Baron,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder  and  more 
obstreperous  strains  of  Balmawhapple,  now  dropped  the  com- 
petition, but  continued  to  hum  'Lon,  Lon,  Liuidon,'  and  to 
regard  the  successful  candidate  for  the  attention  of  the  company 
with  an  eye  of  diadain,  while  Balmawhapple  proceeded, — 

If  up  a  bonny  bUok-ooek  afaoold  spring, 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  sing  in  his  wing, 
And  stnp  him  on  to  my  inmie  string, 
Bight  seldom  would  I  faiL 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  second  verse,  he 
sung  the  first  over  agun ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  his  triumph, 
declared  there  was  '  more  sense  in  that  than  in  all  the  deny- 
dangt  of  Fremce,  and  Fifeshire  to  the  boot  of  it.'  The  Baron 
only  answered  with  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  glance  of  infinite 
contempt.  But  those  noble  allies,  the  Bear  and  the  Hen,  had 
emancipated  the  young  laird  from  the  habitual  reverence  in 
which  he  held  Bradwardine  at  other  tunes.  He  pronounced 
the  claret  tkUpit,  and  demanded  brandy  with  great  vociferation. 
It  was  brought ;  and  now  the  Demon  of  Politics  envied  even 
the  harmony  arising  from  this  Dutch  concert^  merely  because 
there  was  not  a  wrathful  note  in  the  strange  compound  of  sounds 
which  it  produced.  Inspired  by  her,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple^ 
now  superior  to  the  nods  and  wii^  with  which  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  in  delicacy  to  Edward,  had  hitherto  checked  his 
entering  upon  political  discussion,  demanded  a  bumper,  with 
the  lungs  ol  a  Stentor,  *  to  the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet 
who  did  such  service  in  1702,  and  may  the  white  hone  break 
his  neck  over  a  mound  of  his  making ! ' 

Edward  was  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enough  to 
remember  that  King  William's  fall,  which  occasioned  his  death, 
was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  horse  sfumbling  at  a  mole-hill ;  yet 
felt  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  a  toast  which  seemed,  from 
the  glance  of  Balmawhapple's  eye,  to  have  a  peculiar  and  uncivil 

*  ^9mmr  eui^ftu.    Thin  match  of  a  ballad  mM  compoaad  by  Aiidraw  MaoDoiiald,  the 
ingonibQS  and  onfortooate  author  of  VimMda, 
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referenoe  to  the  Qarenmient  which  he  served.  Bat>  ere  he 
ooald  interfere,  the  Baitm  of  Bradwardine  had  taken  up  the 
qnanel.  ^Sir/  he  saidy  'whaterer  my  sentiments  tamqwua 
prwatus  may  be  in  such  matters,  I  shall  not  tamely  endure 
yoor  saying  anything  that  may  impinge  upon  the  honourable 
feelings  of  a  gentieman  under  my  roof.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  4 
respect  for  the  laws  of  urbanity,  do  ye  not  respect  the  military  T 
oath,  the  taerammiwn  mUitOfre^  by  which  every  officer  is  bound 
to  the  standards  under  which  he  is  enrolled  t  Look  at  Titus 
laviuB,  what  he  says  of  those  Boman  soldiers  who  were  so  un- 
happy as  eamere  McnMnen^iffn,  to  renounce  their  legionary 
oath;  but  you  are  ignorant^  sir,  alike  of  andent  history  and 
modem  courtesy.' 

'Not  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me,'  roared  Balmar 
whapple.  'I  ken  weel  that  you  mean  the  Solemn  League  and 
Govenant;  but  if  a'  the  Whigs  in  hell  had  taken  the * 

Here  the  Bartm  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  once,  the 
former  calling  out^  'Be  silent^  sir  I  ye  not  only  show  your 
ignorance,  but  disgrace  your  native  country  before  a  stranger 
and  an  Englishman ; '  and  Waverley,  at  the  same  moment^ 
entreating  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  permit  him  to  reply  to  an 
afiront  which  seemed  levelled  at  him  personally.  But  the 
Baron  was  exalted  by  wine,  wrath,  and  scorn  above  all 
sublunary  coxudderations. 

*  I  crave  you  to  be  hushed,  Captain  Waverley ;  you  are  else- 
where, peradventure,  md  jwrUy — ^foris-familiateid,  that  is,  and 
entitled,  it  may  be,  to  think  and  resent  for  yourself ;  but  in  my 
domain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  under  this  ^ 
roof,  which  is  quati  mine^  being  held  by  tacit  relocation  by  a  '  > 
tenant  at  will,  I  am  in  loeo  parenH$  to  you,  and  bound  to  see 
you  scathless.  And  for  you,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple,  I 
warn  ye,  let  me  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the  paths  oi  good 


'  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cosmo  Comvne  Bradwardine  of  Brad- 
wardine and  T^y-Veolan,'  retortea  the  sportsman  in  huge 
disdain,  'that  111  make  a  moor-cock  of  the  man  that  refuses 
my  toast,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared  English  Whig  wi'  a  black 
ribband  at  his  lug,  or  ane  wha  deserts  his  aln  friends  to  daw 
&vour  wi'  the  rats  of  Hanover.' 

Li  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished,  and  some 
desperate  passes  exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  youngs  stout, 
and  active ;  but  the  Baron,  infinitely  more  master  of  his 
weapon,  would,  like  Sir  Toby  Beldi,  have  tickled  his  opponent 


'', 
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other  gates  than  he  did  had  he  not  been  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
Ursa  Major. 

Edward  nuhed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  combataatB, 
but  the  prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Sillanoureit^  oyer  whioh 
he  stumbled,  intercepted  his  passage.  How  Killancureit 
happened  to  be  in  this  recumbent  postore  at  so  interesting  a 
moment  was  never  aoouratelj  known.  Some  thou^t  he  was 
about  to  ensconce  himself  imder  the  table;  he  himiaelf  alleged 
that  he  stumbled  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  jointnitool,  to  prerent 
mischief,  by  knocking  down  Balmawhapple*  Be  that  as  it  may, 
if  readier  aid  than  either  his  or  Wayerley's  had  not  interposed, 
there  would  certainly  haye  been  bloodshed.  But  the  well- 
known  clash  of  swords,  which  was  no  stranger  to  her  dwellings 
aroused  Luokie  Madeary  as  she  sat  quietly  beyond  the  faallan, 
or  earthen  partition  of  the  cottage,  with  eyes  employed  on 
Boston's  Crook  of  the  Lot^  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in 
summing  up  the  reckoning.  She  boldly  rushed  in,  with  the 
shrill  expostulation, '  Wad  tiieir  honours  slay  ane  another  there^ 
and  bring  discredit  on  an  honest  widow-woman's  house,  when 
there  was  a'  the  lee-land  in  the  country  to  fight  uponf  a 
remonstrance  which  she  seconded  by  flinging  her  plaid  with 
great  dexterity  oyer  the  weap<»iB  of  the  combatants.  The 
servants  by  this  time  rushed  in,  and  being,  by  great  chance, 
tolerably  sober,  separated  the  incensed  opponents,  with  the 
assistance  of  Edward  and  Eillancureit.  The  latter  led  off 
Balmawhapple,  cursing,  swearing;  and  vowing  revenge  against 
every  Whig^  Presbyterian,  and  fanatic  in  Eo^and  and  Scotland, 
from  John-o'-Oroat's  to  the  Land's  End,  and  with  difficulty  got 
him  to  horse.  Our  hero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunder- 
son,  escorted  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelling,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed  until  he  had  made 
a  long  and  learned  apology  for  the  events  of  the  evening,  dt 
which,  however,  there  was  not  a  word  intelligible^  except  aome- 
thing  about  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae. 


.-  M  ' 


CHAPTER  Xn 

BSPBHTANGB  AND  A  B]BCX)1ICILIAII0K 

WAVBBiiBT  vas  unaoouBtomed  to  the  uae  of  winei  excepting 
with  great  tempeianoe.  He  slept  therefore  soimdlj  till  late  in 
the  succeeding  momingy  and  then  awakened  to  a  painful 
reoollecUon  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening.  He  had 
received  a  personal  affixmt — ^he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
Wayerley.  True,  the  person  who  offered  it  was  not»  at  the 
time  it  was  giyen,  possessed  of  the  moderate  share  of  sense 
which  nature  had  allotted  him;  true  also^  in  resenting  this 
insult^  he  would  break  the  laws  of  Heaven  as  well  as  of  his 
country ;  true,  in  doing  so,  he  might  take  the  life  of  a  youne 
man  who  perhaps  respectably  flischaiged  the  social  duties,  and 
render  his  family  miserable,  or  he  might  lose  his  own — no 
pleasant  alternative  even  to  the  bravest^  when  it  is  debated 
coolly  and  in  private. 

All  this  pressed  on  his  mind ;  yet  the  original  statement 
recurred  with  the  same  irresistible  foroe.  He  had  received  a 
penonal  insult;  he  was  of  the  house  of  Waverley ;  and  he  bore 
a  commission.  There  was  no  alternative ;  and  he  descended  to 
the  breakfast  parlour  with  the  intention  of  taking  leave  of  the 
family,  and  writing  to  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  meet  him 
at  the  inn  mid-way  between  Tully-Veolan  and  the  town  where 
they  were  quartered,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  such  a 
message  to  tiie  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  as  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  He  found  Miss  Bradwardine  presiding 
over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  table  loaded  with  warm  bread,  both 
of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  barleymeal,  in  the  shape  of  loaves,  cakes, 
biscuits,  and  other  varieties,  together  with  eggs,  rein-deer  ham, 
mutton  and  beef  ditto,  smoked  salmon,  marmalade,  and  all  the  r. 

other  delicacies  which  induced  even  Johnson  himself  to  extol  ' 

the  luxury  of  a  Scotch  breakfast  above  that  of  all  other 
countries.    A  mess  of  oatmeal  porridge^  flanked  by  a  silver  y^j^ 
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which  held  an  equal  mixtoie  of  cream  and  butter-milk,  was 
placed  for  the  Baron's  share  of  this  repast ;  but  Rose  obfleared, 
he  had  walked  out  early  In  the  morning,  after  giying  orders 
that  his  guest  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Wayerley  sat  down  almost  in  silence^  and  with  an  air  of 
absence  and  abstraction  which  could  not  giro  Miss  Bradwardine 
a  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents  for  conyeraation.  He 
answered  at  random  one  or  two  obeervationa  which  she 
yentured  to  make  upon  ordinary  topics ;  so  that^  feeling  herself 
almost  repulsed  in  her  efforts  at  entertaining  him,  and  secretly 
wondering  that  a  scazlet  coat  should  coyer  no  better  breedings 
she  left  him  to  his  mental  amusement  of  cundng  Dr.  Doubleifs 
fayourite  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  which  had  already  happened  and  was  likely  to  ensue. 
At  once  he  started,  and  his  colour  heightened,  as,  looking 
toward  the  window,  he  beheld  the  Baron  and  young  Balmar 
whapple  pass  arm  in  arm,  apparently  in  deep  oonyersation ;  and 
he  hastily  asked,  'Did  Mr.  Falconer  deep  here  last  night f 
Rose,  not  much  pleased  with  the  abruptness  of  the  first  question 
which  the  young  stranger  had  addressed  to  her,  answered  drily 
in  the  negatiye,  and  the  oonyersation  again  sunJk  into  silence. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a  message 
from  his  master,  requesting  to  speak  with  Captain  Wayerley  in 
another  apartment.  With  a  heart  which  beat  a  littie  quicker, 
not  indeed  from  fear,  but  from  uncertunty  and  anxiety, 
Edward  obeyed  the  summons.  He  found  the  two  gentiemen 
standing  together,  an  air  of  complacent  dignity  on  the  brow  of 
the  Bazon,  while  something  like  sullenness  or  shame,  or  both, 
blanked  the  bold  yisage  of  Balmawhapple.  The  former  slipped 
his  arm  through  that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  seeming  to  walk 
with  him,  wlule  in  reality  he  led  him,  adyanced  to  meet 
Wayerley,  and,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment^  made 
in  great  state  the  following  oration :  '  Captain  Wayerley — ^my 
young  and  esteemed  friend^  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple,  has 
crayed  of  my  age  and  experience,  a{(  of  one  not  wholly  unskilled 
in  the  dependendes  and  pimctilios  of  the  dueUo  or  monomachia, 
to  be  his  interlocutor  in  expressing  to  you  the  regret  with  which 
he  calls  to  remembrance  certain  passages  of  our  sympoeion  last 
night»  which  could  not  but  be  highly  dlrpleasing  to  you,  as 
serving  for  the  time  under  this  present  Ixisting  goyemment. 
He  craves  you,  sir,  to  drown  in  oblivion  Ihe  memory  of  such 
solecisms  against  the  laws  of  politeness,  as  peing  what  his  better 
reason  disavows,  and  to  receive  the  hand  ^ch  be  offers  you  in 
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amitj;  and  I  must  needs  ancure  yoa  that  nothing  leiB  than  a 
aeiiBe  of  being  dSofu  toiitof^  aaagidlant  Frendi  chevalier,  Mods* 
Le  Bretailleur,  onoe  seid  to  me  on  such  an  oooadon,  and  an 
opinion  also  of  your  peculiar  meriti  could  hare  extorted  such  con- 
oetdoQs ;  for  he  and  all  his  family  are,  and  haye  been,  timeout  of 
mind,  Mofoortia  pectorOf  as  Buchanan  aaith,  a  bold  and  warlike 
lept,  or  people.' 

Edwaid  immediately,  and  with  natunl  politeness,  accepted 
the  hand  which  Balmawhapple,  or  rather  the  Baron  in  his 
character  of  mediator,  extended  towards  him.  'It  was 
impoflsible,'  he  said,  'for  him  to  remember  what  a  gentleman 
exprcBDod  his  wish  he  had  not  uttered;  and  he  willingly 
imputed  what  had  passed  to  the  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day.' 

'That  is  very  handsomely  said,' answered  the  Baron;  'for 
imdoubtedly,  if  a  man  be  eMtic,  or  intoxicated,  an  incident 
which  on  solemn  and  festive  occasions  may  and  will  take  place 
in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour;  and  if  the  same  gentleman, 
being  fresh  and  sober,  recants  the  contumelies  which  he  hath 
spdLen  in  his  liquor,  it  must  be  held  vmhma  loeyihun  eti ;  the 
words  cease  to  be  his  own.  Yet  would  I  not  find  this  exculpar 
ticm  relevant  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  tbrioauij  or  an  habitual 
dnmkard ;  because,  if  such  a  person  choose  to  pass  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  predicament  of  intoxication,  he  lutth  no 
title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations  of  the  code  of 
pcditeness^  but  should  learn  to  deport  himself  peaceably  and 
oourteoualy  when  under  influence  of  the  vinous  stimulus. 
And  now  let  us  proceed  to  breakfast^  and  think  no  more  of  this 
daft  business.' 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  fixnn  the 
ciroumstance,  that  Edward,  after  so  aatisCactory  an  explanation, 
did  much  greater  honour  to  the  delicacies  of  Miss  Bradwardine's 
breakfast-table  than  his  commencement  had  promised.  Balma- 
wha^le,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  embarrassed  and  dejected; 
and  Waverley  now,  for  the  first  time,  observed  that  lus  arm 
was  in  a  slii^  which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awkward  and 
embaiiassednianner  with  which  he  had  presented  his  hand.  To 
a  question  from  Miss  Bradwardine,  he  muttered  in  answer  some- 
thing about  his  horse  having  fallen ;  and  seeming  desirous  to 
escape  both  from  the  subject  and  the  company,  he  arose  as 
icon  as  breakfast  was  over,  made  his  bow  to  tilie  party,  and, 
declining  the  Baron's  invitation  to  tarry  till  after  dinner, 
mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose-  of  leaving  Tully^ 
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Yeolan  early  enough  after  dinner  to  gain  the  atage  at  which  he 
meant  to  sleep ;  hut  the  unaffscted  and  deep  mortifieation  with 
which  the  good-natured  and  afiSdctionate  old  gentleman  heard 
the  proposal  quite  depriyed  him  of  courage  to  persist  in  it. 
No  sooner  had  he  gamed  Wayeiley's  consent  to  lengthen  his 
yisit  for  a  few  days  than  he  laboured  to  remove  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  conceived  he  had  meditated  a  more  eail j  retreat. 
*  I  would  not  have  you  opine,  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  am  by 
practice  or  precept  an  advocate  of  ebriety,  though  it  may  be 
that»  in  our  festivity  of  last  nighti  some  (A  our  Mends,  if  not 
perchance  altogether  ebrii^  or  drunken,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
dffioli^  by  wblctk  the  ancients  designed  those  who  were  fuddled, 
or,  as  yoiur  English  vernacular  and  metajAorical  phrase  goes, 
half-seaaK>v6r.  Not  that  I  would  so  insinuate  respecting  you, 
Captain  Waverley,  who,  like  a  prudent  youth,  did  rather 
abstain  from  potation ;  nor  can  it  be  truly  said  of  myself,  who^ 
having  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  graat  generals  and 
mareohals  at  their  solenm  carousals,  have  the  art  to  cany  my 
wine  discreetly,  and  did  not,  during  the  whole  evenings  as  ye 
must  have  doubtless  observed,  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  modest 
hilarity.' 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  decidedly  laid 
down  by  him,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge ;  although, 
had  Edward  formed  his  opinion  from  his  own  recoUectionB,  he 
would  have  pronounced  that  the  Baron  was  not  only  ebrioluSf  but 
verging  to  become  e6rMM ;  or,  la  plain  Knglinh,  was  incomparably 
the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  except  peihaps  his  antagonist  the 
Laird  of  Balmawhapple.  However,  having  received  the  expected, 
oe  rather  the  required,  compliment  on  his  sobriety,  the  Baron 
proceeded — *  No,  sir,  though  I  am  myself  of  a  strong  tempera- 
ment, I  abhor  ebriety,  and  detest  those  who  swallow  wine  gnlm 
eaiuiOf  for  the  obleotation  of  the  gullet ;  albeit  I  might  deprecate 
the  law  of  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  who  punished  doubly  a  crime 
committed  under  the  influence  of  L&er  Pater;  nor  would  I 
utterly  accede  to  the  objmgation  of  the  younger  Pliniua,  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  his  ffitiona  JVaturalii.  No,  sir,  I 
distinguish,  I  discriminate,  and  approve  of  wine  so  far  only  aa 
it  maketh  glad  the  f aoe^  or,  in  the  language  of  Flaccus,  recq>io 

(UMOO* 

Thus  terminated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  sinerabundance  of  his 
hospitality ;  and  it  may  be  easily  believea  that  he  was  neither 
interrupted  by  dissent  nor  any  expression  If  incredulity. 
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He  then  inyited  his  gaest  to  a  morning  ride,  and  ordered  that 
Bavie  GeUatlej  should  meet  them  at  ti^e  dem  path  with  Ban 
andBuacar.  '  For,  mitil  the  shooting  season  oommenoe,  I  would 
willin^j  show  you  some  sporty  and  we  may,  God  willing,  meet 
with  a  roe.  The  roe,  Captain  Wareriey,  may  be  hunted  at  all 
times  alike ;  for  never  being  in  what  is  called  pride  ofgreatey  he 
is  also  nerer  out  of  season,  though  it  be  a  trutii  that  his  renison 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  either  the  red  or  fallow  deer.*  But  he 
will  serre  to  show  how  my  dogs  run ;  and  therefore  they  shall 
attend  us  with  Dayid  GeUatley.' 

Waverley  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Davie  was 
capalde  of  such  iTust;  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to  tmderstand 
that  this  poor  simpleton  was  neither  fatuous,  nee  naiwraUter 
icUota,  as  is  expressed  in  the  brieves  of  furiosity,  but  simply  a 
crack-biBined  knave,  who  eould  execute  very  well  any  eonmiis- 
sion  which  jumped  with  his  own  humour,  and  made  his  folly  a 
plea  for  avoiding  every  other.  '  He  has  made  an  interest  with 
us^'  continued  the  Baron,  '  by  saving  Rose  from  a  great  danger 
with  his  own  proper  peril ;  and  the  roguish  loon  must  therefore 
eat  of  our  bread  and  drink  of  our  cuj),  and  do  what  he  can,  or 
what  he  will,  which,  if  the  suspicions  ci  Saunderson  and  the 
Bailie  are  well  founded,  may  perchance  in  his  case  be  commen- 
surate terms.' 

Ifiss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  imderstand  that 
this  poor  simpleton  was  dotingly  fond  of  musio^  deeply  affected 
by  that  which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into  extravagant 
gaiety  by  light  and  lively  airs.  He  had  in  this  respect  a 
prodigious  memory,  stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and 
fragments  of  all  tunes  and  songs,  which  he  sometimes  applied, 
wil^  ccmsiderable  address,  as  the  vehicles  of  remonstrance, 
explanation,  or  satire.  Davie  was  much  attached  to  the  few 
who  showed  him  kindness ;  and  both  aware  of  any  alight  or  ill 
usage  whidi  he  happened  to  receive,  and  su£&ciently  apt,  where 
he  saw  opportunity,  to  revenge  it.  The  common  people,  who 
often  judge  hardly  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  their  betters, 
although  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for  the  poor 
innoeent  while  suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no 
sooner  beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provided  f <Mr,  and  even  a 
sort  of  fovourite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharp- 
ness and  ingenuity,  in  action  and  repartee,  which  his  annals 
afforded,  and  charitably  bottomed  thereupon  a  hypothesis  that 

*  The  learned  in  cookeiy  diuent  from  the  Banm  of  Bredwaidine,  and  hold  the  roe 
VBBiioa  dry  and  tudilfaFeot  Hood,  vnlew  when  dxweed  In  Kmp  and  Scotch  ooUopi. 
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Dayid  GeUatley  was  no  farther  fool  than  was  neoeoBary  to  ayoid 
hard  labour.  Thia  opinion  was  not  better  founded  than  that 
of  the  Negroesi  who^  from  the  acute  and  miachievous  pranks  of 
the  monkeys,  suppose  that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
only  suppress  their  powers  of  dooution  to  escape  being  set  to 
work.  But  the  hypothesis  was  entirely  imaginary ;  David 
Gellatley  was  in  good  earnest  the  half -^laaed  simpleton  which 
he  appeal^  and  was  incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady 
exertion*  He  had  just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  on  the  windy 
side  cf  insanity,  so  much  wild  wit  aa  saved  him  from  the 
imputation  cf  idiocy,  some  dexterity  in  field-«ports  (in  which 
we  have  known  as  great  fools  excel),  great  kindness  and 
humanity  in  the  treatment  of  <mim«.l»  entrusted  to  him»  wann 
afiections,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for  music 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and 
Davie's  voice  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds, 

ffie  away,  hie  away, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  copsewood  ia  the  greenest. 
Where  the  foontaiaa  glisten  aheenest, 
Where  the  lady-finn  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  &w  lies  lon^^est, 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it 
Hie  to  haontB  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovelv,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

'Do  the  verses  he  sings,'  asked  Waverley,  'belong  to  dd 
Scottish  poetry.  Miss  Bradwardiner 

'I  believe  not,'  she  replied.  'This  poor  creature  had  a 
brother,  and  Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's 
deficiencies,  had  given  him  what  the  haodet  thought  uncommon 
talents.  An  unde  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish 
kirk,  but  he  could  not  get  pref ennent  because  he  came  from 
our  ground.  He  returned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken- 
hearted, and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  supported  him  till 
))is  death,  which  happened  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played 
beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed  Jbo  have  a  great  turn 
for  poetry.  He  was  afiectionate  and  clmpassionate  to  hia 
brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  and  we  think  that 
from  hiim  Davie  gathered  many  fragmentslof  songs  and  music 
unlike  those  of  this  countiy.  But  if  we  nk  him  where  he  got 
such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  h   either  answers  with 
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vild  and  Ions  fits  of  laughtery  or  else  breaka  into  tean  of 
lamentatioQ ;  out  was  neyer  heard  to  give  any  explanation,  or 
to  mention  his  brother's  name  since  his  death.' 

*  Snrel jy'  said  Edward,  who  was  readUy  interested  by  a  tale 
bordering  on  the  romantic,  *  surely  more  might  be  learned  by  r. 
more  particrular  inqoiiy.'  "^ 

*  Perlu^  so/  answered  Rose ;  '  bat  my  father  will  not  permit 
any  one  to  practise  on  his  feelings  on  this  subject.' 

By  this  time  the  Baron,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunderson, 
had  indued  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions,  and  now 
invited  our  tiero  to  follow  him  as  he  stalked  clattering  down 
the  ample  stair-case,  tapping  each  huge  balustrade  as  he  passed 
with  the  butt  of  his  massiye  horse-whip,  and  humming^  with 
the  air  of  a  chasseur  of  Louis  Quatoize, 

Poor  U  ohMw  ofdoon^  il  hnt  preparer  toat. 
Ho  la  hoi  Yite!  yitedebontl 


CHAPTER  Xin 


▲  HOBS  RATIONAL  DAT  THAN  THS  LAST 


Thb  Baron  of  Bnulwaidine,  mounted  on  an  actiye  and  well- 
managed  hone,  and  seated  on  a  demi-pique  saddle,  with  deep 
houfdngB  to  agree  with  hia  lireiy,  was  no  bad  repreaentatiTe 
of  the  old  aohooL  His  light<x>loared  embroidered  ooati  and 
superbly  barred  waistooat,  his  brigadier  wig,  sunnounted  by  a 
SQuJl  gold-laoed  cocked-hat^  completed  his  personal  costume; 
but  he  was  attended  by  two  well-mounted  servants  on  horseback, 
armed  with  holster-pistols. 

In  this  guise  he  ambled  forth  orer  hill  and  valley,  the  admira- 
tion of  every  farm-yard  which  they  passed  in  their  progress,  till, 
'  low  down  in  a  grassy  vale,'  they  found  David  Gellatley  leading 
two  very  tall  deer  greyhounds,  and  presiding  over  half  a  dosen 
curs,  and  about  as  many  bare-legged  and  bare-headed  boys,  who^ 
to  procure  the  chosen  distinction  of  attending  on  the  chase,  had 
not  failed  to  tickle  his  ears  with  the  dulcet  appellation  of  MaitUr 
Odlatley,  though  probably  all  and  each  had  hooted  him  on 
former  occasions  in  the  character  of  daft  Dame.  But  this  is 
no  uncommon  strain  of  flattery  to  persons  in  office,  nor  altogether 
confined  to  the  bare-legged  villagers  of  Tully-Veolan ;  it  was  in 
fashion  Sixty  Tears  since,  is  now,  and  will  be  six  hundred  years 
hence,  if  this  admirable  compound  of  folly  and  knavery,  called 
the  world,  shall  be  then  in  existence. 

These  giUi&Moet-fooUy  as  they  were  called,  were  destined  to 
beat  the  bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so  much  success, 
that,  after  half  an  hour's  search,  a  roe  was  started,  coursed,  and 
killed ;  the  Baron  following  on  his  white  herse,  like  Earl  Percy 
of  yor9,  and  magnanimcmBly  flaying  and  «  ibowelling  the  dain 
animal  (which,  he  observed,  was  called  by  t  e  French  chasseurs, 
fadre  la  curie)  with  his  own  baronial  eaute  u  de  ckasae.  After 
this  ceremony,  he  conducted  his  guest  hon  3ward  by  a  pleasant 
and  drouitous  route,  commanding  an  ex  fCnsive  proq)ect  of 
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diifiarait  Tillages  and  honaei^  to  eadi  of  which  Mr. 
attached  oome  aaeodote  of  hiatay  or  genealogy,  told  in  language 
iddmsical  from  prejudice  and  pedantry,  but  often  reapeotable 
for  the  good  aenae  lyad  honourable  f eelkiga  which  hia  narratiye 
dioplayed,  and  almoat  always  curioufl,  if  not  yaluable,  for  the 
information  they  contained. 

The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gentlemen, 
becftuae  they  found  amusement  in  each  other'a  conyerBation, 
although  their  oharaoters  and  halnts  of  thinking  were  in  many 
respects  totally  opposite.  Edward,  we  haye  informed  the  reader, 
was  warm  in  hia  feelings,  wild  and  romantic  in  hia  ideaa  and  in 
his  taste  of  reading,  with  a  strong  disposition  towarda  poetry. 
Mr.  Bradwaidine  was  the  rererse  ^  ail  this,  and  piqued  himself 
upon  stalking  through  life  with  the  same  upright^  starched, 
stoical  gr&yity  which  distinguished  his  eyening  promenade  upon 
the  terrace  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  for  hours  together — ^the  yery 
model  of  old  Hardyknute — 

Stately  stepp'd  he  east  the  wa', 
And  stately  stepp'd  he  west 

As  for  literature,  he  read  the  classic  poets  to  be  sure,  and 
the  JSpithalanUum  of  Georgius  Buchanan  and  Arthur  John- 
stone's Psalms  of  a  Sunday ;  and  the  IMidm  FoeUtmm  Scot- 
arum,  and  Sir  Dayid  Lindsay's  Worisy  and  Barbour's  Bruoe^ 
and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  The 
Cherry  and  ike  Sloe.  But  though  he  thus  fsur  sacrificed  his 
time  to  the  Muses,  he  would,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
haye  been  much  better  pleased  had  the  pious  or  sapient 
iqK>thegm8,  as  well  as  the  historical  narratiyes,  which  these 
yarious  works  contained,  been  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of 
simple  prose.  And  he  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing contempt  of  the  Wain  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem- 
makings'  in  which,  he  said,  Hhe  only  one  who  had  excelled  in 
his  time  was  Allan  Ramsay,  the  periwig-maker.'  * 

But  although  Edward  and  he  differed  Mo  cobIo,  as  the  Baron 
would  haye  said,  upon  this  subject^  yet  they  met  upon  history 
as  on  a  neutral  ground,  in  which  each  claimed  an  interest.  The 
Baron,  indeed,  only  cumbered  his  memory  with  matters  of  f act^ 
the  cold,  dry,  hard  outlines  which  history  delineates.  Edward, 
on  the  contrary,  loyed  to  fill  up  and  round  the  sketch  with  the 

*  nie  BuoB  cu^  to  liavtt  nsMmband  that  the  joyoos  Alkn  Utoally  ditnr  Us 
Uood  from  the  boue  of  the  noble  earl  whom  he  tenne— 

Balhoogie  of  an  old  deacentk 
My  stoop,  my  pride,  my  oraasMiik 
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odouring  of  a  warm  and  viyid  ifnaglnatioiii  which  gives  lij^t 
and  life  to  the  acton  and  speaken  in  the  diama  of  past  agea. 
Yet  with  tastes  so  opposite^  they  contributed  greatly  to  each 
other's  amusement.  Mr.  Bradwardine's  minute  narratiyes  and 
powerful  memory  supplied  to  Wayerley  fresh  subjects  of  the 
kind  upon  which  his  fancy  loyed  to  labour,  and  opened  to  him 
a  new  mine  of  incident  imd  of  character.  And  he  repaid  the 
pleasure  thus  communicated  by  an  earnest  attention,  yaluable 
to  all  story-tellers,  more  especially  to  the  Bazon,  who  felt  his 
habits  of  self-respect  flattered  by  it;  and  sometimes  also  by 
reciprocal  communications,  which  interested  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
as  confirming  or  illustrating  his  own  foyourite  anecdotes. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bradwardine  loved  to  talk  of  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  which  had  been  spent  in  camps  and  foreign  lands,  and 
had  many  interesting  particulars  to  tell  of  the  generals  under 
whom  he  had  served  and  the  actions  he  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Yeolan  in  great  good4ramour 
with  each  other;  Waveiley  desirous  of  studying  more 
attentively  what  he  considered  as  a  singular  and  interesting 
character,  gifted  with  a  memory  containing  a  curious  register  of 
ancient  and  modem  anecdotes ;  and  Bradwardine  dii^oaed  to 
regard  Edward  as  jmmt  (or  nAher  Juaeni$)  bona  tpd  et  magnm 
ta^M^  ayouth  devoid  of  that  petulant  volatility  which  is  impa- 
tient of,  or  vilipends,  the  conversation  and  advice  of  his  seniors, 
from  which  he  predicted  great  things  of  his  future  success  and  de- 
portment in  life.  There  was  no  other  guest  except  Mr.  Kubrick, 
whose  information  and  discourse,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar, 
harmonised  very  well  with  that  of  the  Baron  and  his  guest 

Shortiy  after  dinner,  the  Baron,  as  if  to  show  that  his 
temperance  was  not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit  to 
Rose's  apartment,  or,  as  he  tenned  it^  her  trcuiime  /toffe. 
Waverley  was  accordingly  conducted  through  one  or  two  of 
those  long  awkward  passages  with  which  ancient  architects 
studied  to  puszle  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  which  they 
planned,  at  tiie  end  of  whidi  Mr.  Bradwardine  beoan  to  ascend,  by 
two  steps  at  once,  a  veiy  steeps  narrow,  and  winding  stair, 
leavinff  Mr.  Kubrick  and  Waverley  to  follow  at  more  leisure, 
while  he  should  announce  their  approach  to  his  daughter. 

After  having  climbed  this  perpendic  ilar  corkscrew  until 
their  brains  were  almost  giddy,  they  arri 
lobby,  which  served  as  an  anteroom  to  Bos  'b  mmetimn  mmdormn^ 
and  through  which  they  entered  her  par!  [>ur.  It  was  a  small, 
but  pleasant  apartment^  opening  to  tiie   outh,  and  hung  with 
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tapestry;  adorned  beeidee  with  two  jkitazw,  one  of  her 
XDoUker,  in  the  dxesa  of  a  ahepherdeea,  with  a  bell-hoop;  the 
other  of  the  Baron,  in  his  t^th  year,  in  a  blue  ooati  em- 
broidered waiBtooat^  hused  hat|  and  bag-wig^  with  a  bow  in  his 
hand.  Edward  ooold  not  help  snuling  at  the  ooatnme,  and  at 
the  odd  reBembhinoe  between  the  roond,  smooth,  red-oheeked, 
staring  Tisage  in  the  portrait,  and  the  gannt^  bearded,  hollow- 
eyed,  swarthy  features,  which  travelling  ftttigaes  of  war,  and 
adTanoed  age^  had  bestowed  <m  the  original.  The  Baron  joined 
in  the  laugh.  'Truly,'  he  said,  'that  picture  was  a  woman's 
fantasy  of  my  good  mother's  (a  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  TuIHellum,  Captain  Wayerley ;  1  indicated  the  house  to  you 
when  we  were  on  the  top  of  tibe  Shinnyheuoh ;  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Dutch  auxQiaries  brought  in  by  the  Goyemment  in 
1715) ;  I  never  sate  for  my  pourtraioture  but  once  since  that 
was  painted,  and  it  was  at  the  special  and  reiterated  request  of 
the  Maiechal  Duke  of  Berwick.' 

The  good  old  gentleman  did  not  mention  what  Mr.  Bubrick 
afterwards  told  Edward,  that  the  Duke  had  done  him  this 
honour  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  of 
a  fort  in  Sayoy  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1709,  and 
his  having  iheire  defended  himself  with  his  naif-pike  for  nearly 
ten  minutes  before  any  support  reached  him.  To  do  the  Baron 
justice,  although  sufficiently  prone  to  dwell  upon,  and  even  to 
exaggerate,  his  fomily  dignity  and  consequence,  he  was  too 
mudi  a  man  of  real  courage  ever  to  allude  to  such  personal  acts 
of  merit  as  he  had  himself  manifested. 

Miss  Bose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her  apart- 
ment»  to  welcome  her  father  and  his  friends.  The  little  labours 
in  which  she  had  been  employed  obviously  showed  a  natural 
taste,  which  required  only  cultivation.  Her  father  had  taught 
her  French  and  Italian,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinaiy  authors  in  l  I 
those  languages  ornamented  her  shelves.  He  had  endeavoured  ^ 
also  to  be  her  preceptor  in  music ;  but  as  he  began  with  the  more 
abstruse  doctrines  of  the  science,  and  was  not  perhaps  master 
of  them  himself,  she  had  made  no  proficiency  farther  than  to  be 
able  to  accompany  her  voice  with  the  harpsichord ;  but  even 
this  was  not  veiy  common  in  Scotland  at  that  period.  To 
make  amends,  she  sung  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  with 
a  respect  to  the  sense  of  what  she  uttered  that  might  be  pro- 
posed in  example  to  ladies  of  much  superior  musical  talent. 
Her  natural  good  sense  taught  her  that»  if,  as  we  are  assured  by 
high  authority,  music  be  'married  to  immortal  verse,'  they 
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are  Tery  often  diroroed  hy  the  peitomer  in  a  moat  Bhamefnl 
manner.  It  was  peibaps  owing  to  this  sensibility  to  poetry,  and 
power  of  oombining  its  expression  with  those  of  tiie  musical 
notes,  that  her  singing  gaye  more  pleasure  to  all  the  unleamad 
in  music^  and  even  to  many  of  the  learned,  than  could  hare 
been  communicated  by  a  much  finer  voice  and  more  brilliant 
execution  unguided  by  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling. 

A  bartinn,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows  of  her 
parlour,  served  to  illustrate  another  of  Bose's  pursuits ;  for  it 
was  crowded  with  flowers  of  difierent  kinds,  which  she  had 
taken  under  her  special  protection.  A  projecting  turret  gare 
access  to  this  Gotluc  balcony,  which  commanded  a  most  beauti* 
ful  prospect.  The  formal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding  walls^ 
lay  below,  contracted,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ;  while 
the  view  extended  beyond  them  down  a  wooded  g^en,  where  the 
small  river  was  s<»netimes  visible,  sometimes  hidden  in  oopee. 
The  eye  might  be  delayed  by  a  desire  to  rest  on  the  rocks, 
which  here  and  there  rose  from  the  dell  with  massive  or  spiry 
fronts,  or  it  might  dwell  on  the  noble,  though  ruined  tower, 
^  whidi  was  here  beheld  in  all  its  dignity,  frowning  from  a  pro- 

^  montory  over  the  river.    To  the  left  were  seen  two  or  three 

cottages,  a  part  of  the  village ;  the  brow  of  the  hill  concealed 
the  others.  The  glen,  or  dell,  was  terminated  by  a  sheet  of 
water,  called  Loch  Yeolan,  into  which  the  brook  discharged 
itself,  and  which  now  glistened  in  the  western  sun.  The  distant 
country  seemed  open  and  varied  in  surface,  though  not 
wooded ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  view  until  the 
scene  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  distant  and  blue  hills,  which 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  strath  or  valley.  To  this 
pleasant  station  Miss  Bradwardine  had  ordered  coffeMS. 

The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some 
family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the 
Baron  told  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  projecting  peak  of  an 
impending  crag  which  rose  near  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
St.  Swithm's  Chair.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  superstition^ 
of  which  Mr.  Bubrick  mentioned  some  curious  particulars, 
which  reminded  Waverley  of  a  rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King 
Lear;  and  Bose  was  called  upon  to  si|g  a  litUe  legend,  in 
which  they  had  been  interwoven  by  somJ  village  poet, 

Who,  noteless  as  the  raoe  from  whio    he  sprang, 
Saved  others'  names,  but  left  his  oyi  i  nnsong. 


The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the 


simple  beauty  of  her 
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mnaoy  gave  all  the  advantage  which  the  minBtrel  oould  hare 
dMied,  and  wbioh  hia  poetiy  so  much  wanted.  I  ahnort  doubt 
if  it  can  be  read  with  patience,  destitute  of  these  advantages; 
although  I  ocmjeetuie  the  following  copy  to  have  been  some- 
what oQcrected  by  Waveriey,  to  suit  tiie  taste  of  those  who 
noig^t  not  reliali  puze  antiquity. 

At.  eisit^'0  ^taix 

On  Hallow-lCaw  Sre,  ere  ye  bonne  ye  to  rest, 
Erer  beware  that  your  oouch  be  bleae'd ; 
Sign  it  with  croes,  and  aain  it  with  bead, 
Siiig  the  Ave,  and  eay  the  deed. 

7oir  on  Hallow-Maas  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  lond, 

through  moonanine  or  swath'd  in  the  cload. 


The  Lady  she  satin  St  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale ;  bat  resolyed  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  gUnce  of  her  eye. 

She  muttered  the  spdl  of  Swithin  bold, 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night, 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight. 

He  that  dan  sit  on  St  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Ni^t-Hag  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Qaestions  thi«e,  when  he  speaks  the  spell. 
He  may  ask,  and  she  mnst  telL 

The  Baron  has  been  with  Einff  Bobert  his  li^y 
These  three  long  years  in  batue  and  siege ; 
KewB  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe, 
And  fiun  the  Lady  his  fate  wonld  know. 

She  shudders  and  stone  as  the  charm  she  speaks  ;— 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  tnat  shrieks  t 
Or  is  it  that  soond,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream, 
The  Yoioe  of  the  Demon  who  hunts  the  stream  f 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  has  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  cahn  was  more  dreadAil  than  raging  storm, 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  Form ! 


'I  am  Boiiy  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially  Captain 
Waverley,  who  listens  with  such  kudaUe  gravity ;  it  is  but  a 


.    1 

I 
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fragmenti  although  I  think  there  axe  other  retweB,  deecriUng^ 
the  iBtum  of  the  Baron  from  the  wan,  and  how  the  lady  was 
found  '^day-cold  upon  the  grounsill  ledge/' ' 

^It  is  one  of  those  figments,'  observed  Mr.  Bradwaxdme, 
'with  which  the  early  history  of  distinguished  families  was 
deformed  in  the  times  of  superstition ;  as  that  of  Borne,  and 
other  ancient  nations,  had  their  prodigies,  sir,  the  which  you  may 
read  in  andent  histories,  or  in  the  little  work  compiled  by 
Julius  Obsequens,  and  inscribed  by  the  learned  Schefifer,  the 
editor,  to  his  patron,  Benediotus  Skytte,  Boron  of  Dudershoffl' 

*  My  fother  has  a  strange  defiance  of  the  maryellous,  Captain 
Wayerley,'  observed  Rose,  'and  once  stood  firm  when  a  whole 
synod  of  Presbyterian  divines  were  put  to  the  rout  by  a  sudden 
apparition  of  the  foul  fiend.' 

Waverley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

'Must  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  songf  Well — Onoe 
upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  woman,  called  Janet  Qellatley, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  a  witch,  on  the  infallible  grounds  that 
she  was  very  old,  very  ugly,  very  poor,  and  had  two  sons^  one 
of  whom  was  a  poet  and  the  other  a  fool,  which  visitation,  all 
the  neighbourh(X)d  agreed,  had  come  upon  her  for  the  sin  of 
witchcraft.  And  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  week  in  the  steeple 
of  the  parish  churoh,  and  sparely  supplied  with  food,  and  not 
permitted  to  deep  until  she  herself  became  as  much  persuaded 
of  her  being  a  witch  as  her  accusers ;  and  in  this  ludd  and 
happy  state  of  mind  was  brought  forth  to  make  a  dean  breast, 
that  is,  to  make  open  conf eedon  of  her  sorceries,  before  ail  the 
Whig  gentry  and  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  who  were  no  con- 
jurors themsdves.  My  father  went  to  see  fair  play  between 
the  witch  and  the  dergy ;  for  the  witch  had  been  Mm  on  hjs 
estate.  And  while  the  witch  was  conf  esdng  that  the  Enemy 
appeared,  and  made  his  addresses  to  her  as  a  handsome  black 
man, — ^which,  if  you  could  have  seen  poor  old  blear^yed  Janets 
reflected  little  honour  on  ApoUyon's  taste^ — and  while  the 
auditors  listened  with  astonidied  ears,  and  the  derk  recorded 
with  a  trembling  hand,  she,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  the  low 
mumbling  tone  with  which  she  spoke  into  a  shrill  ydl,  and 
exclaimed  "Look  to  yoursdves  I  look  to  joursdves  I  I  see  the 
Evil  One  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ye."  Thelurprise  was  general, 
and  terror  and  flight  its  immediate  conseqlences.  Happy  were 
those  who  were  next  the  door;  and  man  f  were  the  disasters 
that  befell  hats,  bands,  cuffia,  and  wigs,  I  sf ore  they  could  get 
out  of  the  church,  where  they  left  l^e  c  )stinate  pxdatist  to 
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wtHe  matten  nith  fhe  witoih  and  her  admirsr  at  bia  own  peril 
or  pleasure.' 

'JBtM  9olvu»tm'  iahvUa^  said  the  Barcm;  'when  thej  reooT- 
ered  thmr  panic  trepidatkin  they  were  too  much  aahamed  to 
faring  any  wakening  <tf  the  procesa  against  Janet  GeUatley.'  * 

This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  diacaflsion  of 

An  tbo0e  idle  fhouglite  and  fkntMJM. 
DerioM,  dreaiii%  ophiioiu  umoima, 
ShowB,  TiiioiiSy  sooUiMya,  and  propliMlet, 

And  all  that  fmjpoA.  \m^  aa  leaaingi,  tales,  and  liei^ 

With  Bodh  ccmyerBataon,  and  the  romantic  legends  which  it 
mtrodnced,  doaed  our  hero's  second  eyening  in  the  house  tA 
TuOy-Yeolan. 

•WitdiM.    Note  11. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A  DISOOYSRT — WAYBBLKT  BBOOHBS  DOlOSRnOATID  AT 

TUUiT-VBOLAK 

Tab  next  day  Edward  aroee  betimes,  and  in  a  morning  walk 
around  the  house  and  its  yioinit^  came  suddenly  upon  a  small 
court  in  front  of  the  dog-kenn^  where  his  friend  Davie  was 
employed  about  his  four-footed  chaige.  One  quick  glanoe  of 
his  eye  recognised  Waverley,  when,  instantly  turning  his  back, 
as  if  he  had  not  obseired  hinii  he  b^gan  to  sing  part  of  an  old 
ballad: 

Young  men  will  lore  thee  more  fiur  and  mora  &Bt ; 

Htawd  ye  §o  merry  tMe  lUUe  Hrd  wingf 
Old  men's  love  the  lonfleet  will  last, 

And  the  thnmUe-eoelFB  head  i§  under  hie  wing. 

The  yonng  man's  wrath  is  like  li^t  straw  on  fire ; 

Beaird  ye  §o  merry  the  little  bim  eingf 
Bat  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire. 

And  the  throdle-coek*8  head  i§  under  hie  wing. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  eyening  board ; 

Heavd  ve  eo  merry  the  little  Hrd  aingf 
But  the  old  man  wul  draw  at  the  dawning  the  sword, 

And  the  throttle-coek^B  head  ia  under  hie  wing. 

Wayerley  could  not  ayoid  observing  that  Davie  laid  some- 
thing like  a  satirical  emphasis  on  these  lines.  He  therefore 
approached,  and  endeavoured,  by  sundiy  queries,  to  elicit  from 
him  what  the  innuendo  might  mean ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind 
to  explain,  and  had  wit  enough  to  make  his  folly  doak  his 
knavery.  Edward  could  collect  nothingk  from  him,  excepting 
that  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  had  |one  home  yesterday 
morning  'wi'  his  boots  fu'  o'  bluid.'  In Ithe  garden,  however, 
he  met  the  old  butler,  who  no  longer  Lttempted  to  conceal 
that^  having  been  bred  in  the  nursery  linekith  Sumack  and  Co. 


of  Newcastle^  he  sometimes  wrought 


turn  in  the  flower- 
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boiden  to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Miss  Boee.  ByaBerieaof  queriee^ 
Edward  at  length  disooveredy  with  a  painful  feeling  of  surpiue 
and  ahame,  that  Bahnawhapple's  gabmisaion  and  apology  had 
been  the  consequence  of  a  rencofi^re  with  the  Baron  before  his 
guest  had  quitted  his  pillow,  in  which  the  younger  combatant 
had  been  disaixned  and  wounded  in  the  swotd  ann. 

Greatly  mortified  at  this  inf onnation,  Edward  sought  out  hia 

friendly  host,  and  anxiously  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 

injustice  he  had  done  him  in  anticipating  his  meeting  with  Mr. 

Falconer,  a  circumstance  which,  considering  his  youtii  and  the 

profession  of  arms  which  he  had  just  adopted,  was  capable  of 

bong  represented  much  to  his  prejudice.    The  Baron  justified 

lumself  at  greater  length  than  I  choose  to  repeat.     He  uiged 

that  the  quarrel  was  common  to  them,  and  that  Balmawhapple 

could  not^  by  the  code  of  honour,  Svite  giving  satisfaction  to 

both,  which  he  had  done  in  his  case  by  an  honourable  meeting, 

and  hi  that  of  Edward  by  such  a  palmode  as  rendered  the  use 

of  the  sword  unnecessaiy,  and  which,  being  made  and  accepted, 

must  neoessarily  sopite  the  whole  affiur. 

With  this  excuse,  or  explanation,  Waverley  was  silenced,  if 

iu>t  satisfied  j  but  he  could  not  help  testifying  some  displeasure 

"gainst  the  Blessed  Bear,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel, 

nor  refrain  from  hinting  that  the  sanctified  epithet  was  hardly 

appropriate.     The  Baron  observed,  he  could  not  denv  that  *  the 

Bear,  though  allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most  honourable  ordinary, 

had,  nevei^eless,  somewhat  fierce,  churlish,  and  morose  in  his 

disposition  (as  might  be  read  in  Archibald  Simson,  pastor  of 

Balkeith's  Hieroglyphioa  AnimoUvum),  and  had  thus  been  the 

t^pe  of  many  quarrels  and  dissensions  which  had  occurred  in 

the  house  of  Bradwardine ;  of  which,'  he  continued,  '  I  might 

<xnmnemorate  mine  own  unfortunate  dissension  with  my  third 

oousiQ  by  the  mother's  side.  Sir  Hew  Halbert>  who  was  so 

^thinking  as  to  deride  my  family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  quasi 

Aar-Wairden;  a  most  uncivil  jest,  since  it  not  only  insinuated 

that  the  founder  of  our  house  occupied  such  a  mean  situation 

^  to  be  a  custodier  of  wild  beasts,  a  ohaxge  which,  ye  must  have 

observed,  is  only  entrusted  to  the  very  basest  plebeians ;  but^ 

nunreover,  seemed  to  infer  that  our  coat-armour  had  not  been 

achieved  by  honourable  actions  in  war,  but  bestowed  by  way  of 

paranomana,  or  pun,  upon  our  family  appellation, — a  sort  of 

bearing  which  the  French  call  armoire$  pa/rUmteSj  the  Latins 

anna  cauUcu/Uiay  and  your  English  authorities  canting  heraldry  ;* 

•  Bee  Outing  Honldry.    Note  IS. 
I  6 
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being  indeed  a  Bpecies  of  emblaaoning  more  befitting  canters, 
gaberlunciea,  and  such  like  mendicants,  whose  gibberish  is 
formed  upon  playing  upon  the  woid,  than  the  noble,  honour- 
able, and  useful  science  of  heraldry,  which  assigns  aiinorial 
beaiings  as  the  reward  of  noble  and  generous  actions,  and  not 
to  tickle  the  ear  with  Tain  quodlibets,  such  as  are  found  in  jest- 
books.'  Of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hew  he  said  nothing  more 
than  that  it  was  settled  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Having  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of 
Tully-Veolan  on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  its  inmates  to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  it 
becomes  less  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  same  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a  young  man, 
accustomed  to  more  cheerful  society,  would  have  tired  of  the 
conversation  of  so  violent  an  assertor  of  the  '  boast  of  heraldiy ' 
\  as  the  Baron;  but  Edward  found  an  agreeable  variety  in  that 

of  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  listened  with  eagerness  to  his  remarks 
upon  literature^  and  showed  great  justness  of  taste  in  her 
answers.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  had  made  her  sub- 
mit with  complacency,  and  even  pleasure,  to  the  course  of  read- 
ing prescribed  by  her  father,  although  it  not  only  comprehended 
sev^td  heavy  folios  of  history,  but  certain  gigantic  tomes  in 
high-church  polemics.  In  heraldry  he  was  fortunately  con- 
tented to  give  her  only  such  a  slight  tincture  as  might  be 
acquired  by  perusal  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of  Nisbet.  Bose 
was  indeed  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye.  Her  constant 
liveliness,  her  attention  to  all  those  little  observances  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  would  never  think  of  exacting  them, 
her  beauty,  in  which  he  recalled  the  features  of  his  beloved  wife, 
her  unfeigned  piety,  and  the  noble  generosity  of  her  disposition, 
would  have  justified  the  affection  of  the  mo^  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to  extend 
itself  in  that  quarter  where,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
it  is  most  efficiently  displayed,  in  labouring,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish her  in  life,  either  by  a  large  dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage. 
By  an  old  settlement,  almost  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  Baron 
went,  after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  denderly  provided  for, 
as  the  good  gentleman's  cash  matters  hadl  been  too  long  under 
the  exdusive  charge  of  Bailie  Macwheat>le  to  admit  of  any 
great  expectations  from  his  personal  succosion.  It  is  true,  the 
said  Bailie  loved  his  patron  and  his  pJbron's  daughter  next 
(though  at  an  incomparable  distance)  to  lumself.    He  thought 
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it  was  poflcdble  to  set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  male  line,  and 
had  actually  procured  an  opinion  to  that  effect  (and,  as  he 
boasted,  wil^out  a  fee)  from  an  eminent  Scottish  ooimsel,  under 
whose  notioe  he  contrived  to  bring  the  point  while  coniBulting 
him  regularly  on  some  other  business.    But  the  Baron  would 
not  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for  an  instant.    On  the  contraiy, 
he  used  to  have  a  perverse  pleasure  in  boasting  that  the  barony 
of  Bradwardine  was  a  male  fief,  the  first  oluurter  having  been 
given  at  that  early  period  when  women  were  not  deemed  cap- 
able to  hold  a  feudal  grant;  because,  according  to  Lea  oomtumnM 
de  Normandie^  i^ett  Vhomme  Jd  »e  hcui  et  Jd  conseiUe ;  or,  as  is 
yet  more  ungallantly  expressed  by  other  authorities,  all  of 
whose  barbaious  names  he  delighted  to  quote  at  full  length, 
because  a  woman  could  not  serve  the  superior,  or  feudal  lord, 
in  war,  on  account  of  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  nor  assist  him 
with  advice^  because  of  her  limited  intellect^  nor  keep  lus  coun- 
sel, owing   to  the  infirmity  of  her  disposition.     He  would 
triumphantly  ask,  how  it  would  become  a  female,  and  that 
female  a  Bradwardine,  to  be  seen  employed  in  iervitio  exumdif 
'^  detrahendiy  ccUiffos  regU  pott  haMcdiam  t  that  is,  in  pulling 
off  the  king's  boots  after  an  engagement,  which  was  the  feudal 
service  by  which  he  held  the  barony  of  Bradwardine.     '  No,'  he 
ndd,  'beyond  hesitation,  procul  dubioy  many  females,  as  worthy 
as  Rose,  had  been  excluded,  in  order  to  make  way  for  my  own 
Baccession,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught  that  might 
contravene  the  destination  of  my  forefathers,  or  impinge  upon 
the  right  of  my  kinsman,  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inchgrabbit» 
an  honourable,  though  decayed  branch  of  my  own  family.' 

The  Bailie,  as  prime  minister,  having  received  this  decisive 
oommunication  from  his  sovereign,  durst  not  press  his  own 
opinion  any  farther,  but  contented  himself  with  deploring,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  to  Saunderson,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
the  laird's  self-willedness,  and  with  laying  plans  for  uniting 
Bose  with  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  who  had  a  fine 
estate,  only  moderately  burdened,  and  was  a  faultless  young 
gentleman,  being  as  sober  as  a  saint — ^if  you  keep  brandy  trooi 
him  and  him  f^m  brandy — and  who,  in  brief,  had  no  imper- 
fection but  that  of  keeping  light  company  at  a  time ;  such  as 
Jinker,  the  horseKX)uper,  and  Gibby  Gaethroughwi%  the  piper 
o'  Cupar;  'o'  whilk  follies,  Mr.  Saunderson,  hell  mend,  hell 
mend,'  pronoimoed  the  Bailie. 

'like  sour  ale  in  simmer/  added  Davie  Gellatley,  who 
happened  to  be  nearer  the  conclave  than  they  were  aware  of. 
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Miss  Bradwaidine,  such  as  we  haye  described  her,  with  all 
the  sunplidty  and  curiosity  of  a  reduse,  attached  herself  to 
the  opportunities  of  increasing  her  store  of  hterature  which 
Edward's  visit  afforded  her.  He  sent  for  some  of  his  books 
from  his  quarters,  and  thej  opened  to  her  sources  of  delight  of 
which  she  had  hitherto  had  no  idea.  The  best  English  poeta^ 
of  every  description,  and  other  works  on  bdles  lettreg,  made  a 
part  of  this  predous  cargo.  Her  music,  even  her  flowers,  were 
neglected,  and  Saunders  not  only  mourned  over,  but  began  to 
mutiny  against^  the  labour  for  which  he  now  scarce  received 
thanks.  These  new  pleasures  became  gradually  enhanced  hy 
sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindred  taste.  Edward's  readiness 
to  comment^  to  recite,  to  explain  difficult  passages,  rendered 
his  assistance  invaluable ;  and  the  wild  romance  of  his  spirit 
delighted  a  character  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  observe 
its  deficiencies.  Upon  subjects  which  interested  him,  and  when 
quite  at  ease,  he  possessed  that  flow  of  natural,  and  somewhat 
florid  eloquence,  which  has  been  supposed  as  powerful  even  as 
figure,  fashion,  fame,  or  fortune,  in  winning  the  female  heart 
There  was,  therefore,  an  increasing  danger  in  this  constant 
intercourse  to  poor  Rose's  peace  of  mind,  which  was  the  more 
imminent  as  her  father  was  greatly  too  much  abstracted  in  his 
studies,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  dignity,  to  dream  of  his 
daughter's  incurring  it.  The  daughters  of  the  house  of 
Bradwardine  were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  or  Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  of  passion 
which  might  obfuscate  the  intellects  of  meaner  females ;  they 
moved  in  another  sphere,  were  governed  by  other  feelings, 
and  amenable  to  other  rules  than  those  of  idle  and  fantastic 
affection.  In  shorty  he  shut  his  eyes  so  resolutely  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  Edward's  intimacy  with  Miss  Brad- 
wardine, that  the  whole  neighbourhood  concluded  that  he 
had  opened  them  to  the  advantages  of  a  match  between  his 
daughter  and  the  wealthy  young  Englishman,  and  pronounced 
him  much  less  a  fool  than  he  had  generally  shown  himself  in 
cases  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

If  the  Baron,  however,  had  really  meditated  such  an  alliance, 
the  indifference  of  Waverley  would  have  bJen  an  insuperable  bar 


to  his  project     Our  hero,  since  mixing 
world,  had  learned  to  thiiok  with  great 
upon  his  mental  legend  of  Saint  O^cilia 
these  reflections  was  likely,  for  some  tun 
balance  the  natural  susceptibility  of  his 


nore  freely  with  the 
ihame  and  confusion 
and  the  vexation  of 
at  least,  to  counter- 
iisposition.    Besides, 
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Boee  Bradwardine^  beautiful  and  amiable  as  we  ba^e  deaoribed 

her,  bad   not  precisely  tbe  sort  of  beauty  or  merit  wbiob 

captiirates  a  romantic  imagination  in  early  youth.    She  was  too     j 

frank,  too  confiding,  too  kind ;  amiable  qualities,  undoubtedly, 

but  destructive  of  the  marvellous,  wiUi  which  a  youth  of 

imagination  delights  to  dress  the  empress  of  his  ejections. 

Was  it  possible  to  bow,  to  tremble,  and  to  adore,  before  the 

timid,  yet  playful  little  girl,  who  now  asked  Edward  to  mend 

her  pen,  now  to  construe  a  stanza  in  Tasso^  and  now  how  to 

spell  a  very — ^rery  long  word  in  her  version  of  it  t    All  these 

incidents  biave  their  fascination  on  the  mind  at  a  certain  period 

d  life,  but  not  when  a  vouth  is  entering  it^  and  rather  looking 

out  for  some  object  whose  affection  may  dignify  him  in  his 

own  eyes  than  stooping  to  one  who  looks  up  to  him  for  such 

distinction.     Hence,  though  there  can  be  no  nile  in  so  capricious 

a  passion,  early  love  is  frequently  ambitious  in  choosing  its 

object;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  selects  her  (as  in  the 

case  of  Saint  Cecilia  aforesaid)  from  a  situation  that  gives  fair 

wope  for  U  beau  ideal^  which  the  reality  of  intimate  and 

familiar  life  rather  tends  to  limit  and  impair.    I  knew  a  very 

accomplished   and  sensible  young  man  cured  of  a  violent 

passion  for  a  pretty  woman,  whose  talents  were  not  equal  to 

her  face  and  figure,  by  being  permitted  to  bear  her  company 

for  a  whole  afternoon.     Thus,  it  is  certain,  that  had  Edwaid 

^joyed  such  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Miss  Stubbs* 

Aunt  Radhel^s  precaution  would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  he 

would  as  soon  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  dairy-maid.    And 

although  Miss  Bradwardine  was  a  very  different  character,  it 

seems  probable  that  the  very  intimacy  of  their  intercourse 

prevented  his  feeling  for  her  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a 

brother  for  an  amiable  and  accomplished  sister;  while  the 

Bentiments  of  poor  Rose  were  gradually,  and  without  her  being 

conscious,  assuming  a  shade  of  warmer  affection. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Edward,  when  he  sent  to  Dundee 
for  the  books  before  mentioned,  had  applied  for,  and  received 

Gtmission,  extending  his  leave  of  absence.  But  the  letter  of 
1  commanding  officer  contained  a  friendly  recommendation 
to  him  not  to  spend  his  time  exclusively  with  persons  who^ 
estimable  as  they  might  be  in  a  general  sense,  could  not  be 
supposed  well  affected  to  a  government  which  they  declined 
to  acknowledge  bv  taking  the  oath  of  aUegianoe.  The  letter 
further  insinuated,  though  with  great  delicacy,  that  although 
some   ifounily   connexions  might  be  supposed   to   render  it 
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neoessary  for  Captain  Waverley  to  oommiuiicate  with  gentle- 
men who  were  in  this  unpleasant  state  of  suspicion,  yet  his 
father's  situation  and  wishes  ought  to  prevent  his  prolonging 
those  attentions  into  exclusive  intimacy.  And  it  was  intimated, 
thaty  while  his  political  principles  were  endangered  hy  conmiuni- 
eating  with  laymen  of  this  description,  he  might  also  receive 
erroneous  impressions  in  religion  &om  the  prelatic  clergy,  who 
so  perversely  laboured  to  set  up  the  royal  prerogative  in  things 
sacrod. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  to  set 
both  down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  commanding  officer.  He 
was  sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwardine  had  acted  with  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy,  in  never  entering  upon  any  discussion 
that  had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  in  political 
opinions,  although  he  was  himself  not  only  a  decided  partisan 
of  the  exiled  family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times 
with  important  commissions  for  their  service.  Sensible,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  being  perverted  from  his 
allegiance,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  should  do  his  uncle's  old  friend 
injustice  in  removing  fix>m  a  house  where  he  gave  and  received 
pleasure  and  amusement,  merely  to  gratify  a  prejudiced  and 
ill-judged  suspicion.  He  therefore  wrote  a  very  general  answer, 
assuring  his  commanding  officer  that  his  loyalty  was  not  in 
the  most  distant  danger  of  contamination,  and  continued  an 
honoured  guest  and  inmate  of  the  house  of  Tully-Veolan. 


CHAPTER  XV 

▲  OBIAOH,  AXD  m  OOHBaQUIVCBi 

Whbt  Edwazd  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-Yeolan  neariy  six 
weeks,  he  descried,  one  mornings  as  he  took  his  usual  walk 
before  the  break&st-hour,  signs  of  unoonunon  perturbation  in 
the  family.  Four  bare-legged  dairy-maids,  with  each  an  empty 
milk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantic  gestures,  and 
^itter&ig  loud  exclamations  of  suipnse,  grief,  and  resentment. 
From  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  haye  oonceiTed  them  a 
detachment  <Sf  the  celebrated  Bolides,  just  come  from  their 
baling  penance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  this  distracted 
chorus,  exoepting  'Lord guide  usl'  and  '£h  sirs!'  ejaculations 
which  threw  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  their  dismay,  Waverley 
repaired  to  the  f oieH»urt^  as  it  was  called,  where  he  beheld 
Bailie  Maowheeble  cantering  his  white  pony  down  the  avenue 
with  all  the  roeed  it  could  muster.  He  had  airiyed,  it  would 
seem,  upon  a  hasty  summons,  and  was  followed  by  half  a  score 
of  peasants  from  the  village^  who  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  him. 

The  Bailie,  greatly  too  busy  and  too  important  to  enter 
into  explanations  with  Edward,  summoned  forth  Mr.  Saunder- 
wn,  who  appeared  with  a  countenance  in  which  dismay  was 
xoingled  with  solemnity,  and  they  immediately  entered  into 
close  conference.  Dayie  Gellatley  was  also  seen  in  the  group, 
idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope  while  his  countrymen  were  preparing 
for  a  siege.  His  spirits  always  rose  with  anything,  good  or 
bad,  wh^h  occasicmed  tumult^  and  he  continued  frisking^ 
hopping,  dandng,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old  ballad — 

'  Our  gear's  a*  gane,' 

until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Bailie^  he  recehred  an 
admonitory  hint  from  his  horse-whip,  which  conyerted  his  songs 
into  lamentation. 
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Passing  firom  thenoe  towaids  the  gaiden,  WaTorley  beheld 
the  Baron  in  peraon,  meafloiing  and  re-measuring,  irith  swift 
and  tremendotis  strides,  the  lei^gth  of  the  tenaoe ;  his  ooiinte- 
nance  douded  with  offended  pride  and  indignation,  and  the 
whole  of  his  demeanour  such  as  seemed  to  indicate^  that  any 
inquiiy  oonceming  the  cause  of  his  discomposure  would  give 
pain  at  leasts  if  not  offence.  WaTerley  therefore  glided  into 
the  house,  without  addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
breakfast-parlour,  where  he  found  his  young  friend  Rose,  who^ 
though  she  neither  exhibited  the  resentment  of  her  father,  the 
turbid  unportance  of  Bailie  Macwheeble,  nor  the  despair  of  the 
handmaidens,  seemed  vexed  and  thoughtful.  A  single  word 
explained  the  mystery.  'Your  breakfast  will  be  a  disturbed 
one.  Captain  Waverley.  A  party  d  Gaterans  have  come  down 
upon  us  last  nighty  and  have  driven  off  all  our  milch  cows.' 

'A  party  of  Cateranst' 

'Yes;  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands.  We  used 
to  be  quite  free  from  them  while  we  paid  black-mail  to  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor  Yioh  Ian  Yohr ;  but  my  fadier  thought  it  unwor&y 
of  his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any  longer,  and  so  this  disaster 
has  happened.  It  is  not  the  Talue  of  the  cattle,  Captain 
Waverley,  that  vexes  me ;  but  my  father  is  so  much  hurt  at 
the  affix>nt^  and  is  so  bold  and  hot^  that  I  fear  he  will  try  to 
recover  them  by  the  strong  hand ;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself, 
he  will  hurt  some  of  these  wild  people,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  peace  between  them  and  us  perhaps  for  our  life-time ;  and 
we  cannot  defend  ourselves  as  in  old  timea^  for  the  government 
have  taken  all  our  arms ;  and  my  dear  father  is  so  rash — O 
what  will  become  of  us ! ' Here  poor  Hose  lost  heart  alto- 
gether, and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her  with 
more  asperity  than  Waverley  had  ever  heard  him  use  to  any 
one.  'Was  it  not  a  shame,'  he  said,  'that  she  should  exhibit 
herself  before  any  gentleman  in  such  a  lights  as  if  she  shed 
tears  for  a  drove  of  homed  nolt  and  milch  kine,  like  the 
daughter  of  a  Cheshire  yeoman  I — Captain  Waverley,  I  must 
request  your  favourable  construction  of  her  grief,  which  may, 
or  ought  to  proceed,  solely  fix>m  seeing  her  father's  estate 
exposed  to  spulzie  and  depredation  from  ommon  thieves  and 
somars,  while  we  are  not  allowed  to  k|ep  half  a  score  of 
muskets,  whether  for  defence  or  rescue.' 

Bailie  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and  by 
his  report  of  arms  and  anmiunition  confir  led  this  statement, 
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infonnmg  the  Baioii»  in  a  melancholy  yoioe^  that  though  the 
people  wofold  certainly  obey  his  honour's  orders,  yet  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  f (blowing  the  gear  to  ony  gold  puipose,  in 
nspect  there  "were  only  his  honour's  body  servants  who  had 
nrords  and  pistols,  and  the  depredaton  were  twelve  Highlanders, 
completely  aimed  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  Having 
delivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  he  assumed  a  posture  <^ 
sQent  dejection,  Bhaking  his  head  slowly  with  the  motion  of  a 
penduluni  when  it  is  ceasing  to  vibrate,  and  then  remained 
Btataonary,  his  body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  usual, 
wd  the  latter  part  of  his  person  projecting  in  proportion. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  paced  Uie  room  in  suent  indignation, 
and  at  length  fixing  his  eye  upon  an  old  portrait,  whose  person 
was  clad  in  armour,  and  whose  features  glared  grimly  out  of  a 
huge  boiah  of  hair,  part  of  which  descended  from  his  head  to 
his  shoulders,  and  part  from  his  chin  and  upper-lip  to  his 
hteast-plate, — 'That  gentleman,  Captain  Waverley,  my  grand- 
Bne,'  he  said,  *  with  two  hundred  horse,  whom  he  levied  within 
his  own  bounds,  discomfited  and  put  to  the  rout  more  than  five 
hundred  of  these  Highland  reivers,  who  have  been  ever  lapit 
<#eimonts  et  petra  BcandaUy  a  stmnbling-block  and  a  rock  of 
<^ence,  to  the  Lowland  vicinage — ^he  discomfited  them,  I  say, 
when  they  had  the  temerity  to  descend  to  harry  this  country, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  dissensions,  in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen 
hundred  forty  and  twa  And  now,  sir,  I,  his  grandson,  am  thus 
^ued  at  such  unworthy  hands !' 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause;  after  which  all  the  com- 
pany, as  is  usual  in  cases  of  difi&culty,  b^gan  to  give  separate 
Aod  inconsistent  counsel.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  proposed 
they  should  send  some  one  to  compound  with  the  Caterans, 
who  would  readily,  he  said,  give  up  their  prey  for  a  dollar 
^head.  The  Bailie  opined  that  this  transaction  would  amount 
to  theft-boot,  or  composition  of  felony ;  and  he  recommended 
that  some  canny  hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make 
&e  best  bargain  he  could,  as  it  were  for  himself,  so  that  the 
Wrd  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction.  Edward 
proposed  to  send  off  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of 
Boldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant;  and  Rose,  as  far  as  she 
dared,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  the  course  of  paying  the  arrears 
of  tribute  money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Yich  Ian  Yolnr,  who,  they 
all  knew,  could  easily  procure  restoration  of  the  cattle,  if  he 
Were  properly  propitiated. 

None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron's  approbation.    The 
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idea  of  ocHnpositioii,  direct  or  implied,  was  absolutely  ignomin- 
ions;  that  of  Waverlej  only  showed  that  he  did  not  ujoder- 
stand  the  state  of  the  oountry,  and  of  the  political  partieB 
which  divided  it ;  and,  standing  matters  as  they  did  with  Fergus 
Mao-Iyor  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  the  Baron  would  nuJEe  no  oonoeasion 
to  him,  were  it^  he  said,  'to  procure  restitution  tn  vniegrum  of 
every  stirk  and  stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan, 
had  stolen  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Caomore.' 

In  f act^  his  voice  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to  send 
expresses  to  Balmawhapple,  Eallancureit^  Tullielltim,  and  other 
lauds,  who  were  exposed  to  similar  depredations,  inviting  them 
to  join  in  the  pursuit;  'and  then,  sir,  shall  these  n^buUmes 
neqtdsdmi,  as  Leslsous  caUs  them,  be  brought  to  the  fate  oi 
their  predecessor  Cacus, 

"  EliBOB  ooulos,  et  siociiin  sangoine  gattar." ' 

The  Bailie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike  counsels^ 
here  pulled  forth  an  immense  watch,  of  the  colour,  and  nearly 
of  the  size,  of  a  pewter  warming-pan,  and  observed  it  was  now 
past  noon,  and  that  the  Cateians  had  been  seen  in  the  pass  of 
Ballybrough  soon  after  sun-rise ;  so  that»  before  the  allied  forces 
could  assemble,  they  and  their  prey  would  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  active  pursuit^  and  sheltered  in  those  pathless 
deserts,  where  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor  indeed 
possible  to  trace  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has  occurred  to 
councils  of  more  importance ;  only  it  was  determined  that  the 
Bailie  should  send  his  own  three  milk-K>owB  down  to  the  mains 
for  the  use  of  the  Baron's  family,  and  brew  small  ale,  as  a 
substitute  for  milk,  in  his  own.  To  this  arrangement^  which 
was  suggested  by  ^tunderson,  the  Bailie  readily  assented,  both 
from  habitual  deference  to  the  family,  and  an  internal  conscious- 
ness that  lus  courtesy  would,  in  some  mode  or  other,  be  repaid 
tenfold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessazy 
directions,  Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether 
this  Fergus,  with  the  unpronoimceable  name,  was  the  chief 
thief-taker  of  the  district?  I 

'  Thief-taker  1 '  answered  Rose,  laughinl ;  '  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  honour  and  consequence,  the  clieftaia  of  an  indepen- 
dent branch  of  a  powerful  Highland  clan,  nd  is  much  respected, 
both  for  his  own  power  and  that  of  his  k  Jb,  kin,  and  allies.' 
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'And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves,  then  t  Is  he  a 
magistrate,  or  in  the  oommission  of  the  peace  t '  aaked  Wayerley. 

'The  oommiBiiion  of  war  rather,  if  there  he  such  a  thing,' 
aid  Boee ;  '  for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighhour  to  his  im- 
friends,  and  keeps  a  greater  following  on  foot  than  many  that 
hare  thrioe  bis  estate.  As  to  his  oonneotion  with  the  thieves, 
that  I  eannot  well  explain ;  but  the  boldest  of  them  will  never 
steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  black-mail  to  Vioh  Ian 
Vohr.' 

'And  what  is  black-mailT 

'A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low-oountiy  gentlemen 
and  heritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland 
ebief,  that  he  may  neither  do  them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it 
to  be  done  to  them  by  others;  and  then  if  your  oatde  are 
stolen,  you  have  only  to  send  him  word,  and  he  will  recover 
them ;  or  it  may  be,  he  wiU  drive  away  cows  from  some  distant 
place,  where  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to  make 
up  your  losB.'  * 

'And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  admitted  into 
society,  and  called  a  gentleman  t' 

'So  much  so,'  said  Bose,  'that  the  quarrel  between  my 
father  and  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meeting,  where 
he  wanted  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  Lowland  gentlemen 
^en  present,  only  my  father  would  not  suffer  it.  And  then  he 
upbraided  my  father  that  he  was  under  his  banner,  and  paid 
hha  tribute;  and  my  father  was  in  a  towering  passion,  for 
Bailie  Macwheeble,  who  manages  such  things  his  own  way,  had 
poutrived  to  keep  this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed 
it  ilk  his  account  for  cess-money.  And  they  would  have  fought ; 
but  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gallantly,  he  would  never  raise 
^  hand  against  a  grey  head  ^t  was  so  much  respected  as 
^J  father's. — 0  I  wish,  I  wish  they  had  continued  friends  1 ' 

'And  did  you  ever  see  this  Mr.  Mao-Ivor,  if  that  be  his 
name,  Miss  BradwardineT 

'No,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  would  consider  magter  as 
ft  sort  of  afiront,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  know 
1^0  better.  But  the  Lowlanders  call  him,  like  other  gentlemen, 
by  the  name  of  his  estate,  Glennaquoich ;  and  the  Highlanders 
call  him  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  that  is,  the  son  of  John  the  Great;  and 
WQ  upon  the  braes  here  call  him  by  both  names  indifferently.' 

'  I  am  a&aid  I  shall  never  bring  my  English  tongue  to  call 
him  by  either  one  or  other.' 

*  See  Blftdk-malL    Note  la 
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'  But  he  is  a  yeiy  polite,  handiiome  many'  oootmued  Boae ; 
'and  his  sister  Fl<»a  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  aocom- 
plished  youhg  ladies  in  this  oountiy ;  she  was  bred  in  a  oonyent 
in  France,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  before  this  unhappy 
dispute.  Dear  Captain  Waverley,  try  your  influence  with 
my  father  to  make  matters  up.  I  am  sure  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  our  troubles;  for  Tully-Veolan  has  neyer  been 
a  Kife  or  quiet  rssidenoe  when  we  haye  been  at  feud  with  the 
Highlanders.  When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a 
skirmish  fought  between  a  party  of  twenty  of  them  and  my 
father  and  his  seryants  behind  the  mains;  and  the  bulleto 
broke  seyeral  panes  in  the  north  windows,  they  were  so  near. 
Three  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed,  and  they  brought  them 
in  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  and  laid  them  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  hall ;  and  next  morning,  their  wiyes  and  daughters  came, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and  shrieking, 
and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  pipes  playing  before 
them.  I  could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without  starting  and 
thinking  I  heard  these  terrible  cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  lying 
on  the  steps,  all  stiff  and  swathed  up  in  their  bloody  tartans. 
But  since  that  time  there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at 
Stirling,  with  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  scNoie 
such  great  man,  and  took  away  all  our  arms ;  and  now,  how  are 
we  to^protect  ourselyes  if  they  come  down  in  any  strength  f ' 

^ayerley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  story  which  bore  so 
resemblance  to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Here  was  a 
scarce  seyenteen,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both  in  temper 
and  appearance,  who  had  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  such  a 
BoeneTCh^d  used  to  oonju«  up  in  hiB  ixnaginatL.  aa  only 
occurring  in  ancient  times,  and  spoke  of  it  coolly,  as  one  yery 
likely  to  recur.  He  felt  at  once  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and 
that  slight  sense  of  danger  which  only  seryes  to  heighten  its 
interest.  He  might  haye  said  with  Malyolio,  ' ''  I  do  not  now 
fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me ! "  I  am  actually  in  the 
land  of  militaiy  and  romantic  adyentures,  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  seen  what  wiU  be  my  own  share  in  them.' / 

The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  ooncmlog  the  state 
of  the  country  seemed  equally  noyel  apd  exnuordinaiy.  He 
had  indeed  often  heard  of  Highland  thiores,  but  had  no  idea  of 
the  systematic  mode  in  which  their  Jepredations  were  con- 
ducted; and  that  the  practice  was  (pnniyed  at,  and  eyen 
encouraged,  by  many  of  the  Highland  <lueftain8,  who  not  only 
found  the  creaghs,  or  forays,  useful  forlbhe  purpose  of  training 
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indrndoalB  of  their  dan  to  the  piaotioe  of  amui  but  also  of 
mamtaining  a  wholeaooie  tenor  among  their  Lowland  neigh- 
boon^  and  levying,  as  we  have  aeeni  a  tribute  hem  th^ 
nader  colour  of  protecticnHnonejr. 

Baihe  Maowheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  expatiated 
itin  more  at  l^igth  upon  the  same  topic.  This  honest  gentle- 
man's couTerBation  was  so  f onned  upon  his  professional  practice, 
that  Dayie  GeUatley  once  said  his  discourse  was  like  a  '  charge 
of  homing.'  He  assured  our  hero,  that  'from  the  maist  ancient 
timeB  of  record,  the  lawless  thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  men 
of  the  HighlaiidB,  had  been  in  f ellowiship  together  by  reason  of 
their  sumamee,  for  the  conunittlng  of  divers  thefts,  reif s,  and 
herships  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  Low  Country,  when  they 
not  only  intromitted  with  their  whole  goods  and  gear,  com, 
catUe,  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and  insight  plenishing,  at 
their  wicked  pleasnre,  but  moreover  made  prisoners,  ransomed 
|hem,  or  concussed  them  into  giving  borrows  pledges)  to  enter 
into  captivity  again; — all  which  was  directly  prohibited  in 
^vers  parts  of  the  Statute  Book,  both  by  the  act  one  thousand 
*  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  various  others;  the  whilk 
statutes,  with  all  that  had  followed  and  might  follow  thereupon, 
vers  shamefully  broken  and  vilipended  by  the  said  somars, 
IxBuners,  and  broken  men,  associated  into  fellowships,  for  the 
aforesud  purposes  of  theft,  stouthreif,  fire -raising,  murther, 
^^ptu8  fnultenun,  or  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and  such 
like  as  aforesaid.' 

^  It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeds  of 
violence  should  be  familiar  to  men's  minds,  and  currently 
talked  of  as  felling  within  the  common  order  of  things,  and 
bappening  daily  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  without  his  having 
crossed  the  seas,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  otherwise  well* 
ordered  island  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AN  ninixpaciBD  ally  affbabs 

Thb  Baron  returned  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  reooyered  his  composure  and  good-humour.  He  not 
only  confirmed  the  stories  which  Edward  had  heard  from  Roee 
and  Bailie  Macwheeble,  but  added  many  anecdotes  from  his 
own  experience,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Highlands  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  general, 
gentlemen  of  great  honour  and  high  pedigree,  whose  word  was 
accounted  as  a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own  sept,  or  clan.  '  It 
did  not  indeed,'  he  said,  '  become  them,  as  had  occurred  in  late 
instances,  to  propone  their />ro«t^ui)  a  lineage  which  rested  for 
the  most  part  on  the  vain  and  fond  rhymes  of  theii*  seannachies 
or  bhairds,  as  sequiponderate  with  the  eyidence  of  ancient 
charters  and  royal  grants  of  antiquity,  conferred  upon  dis- 
tinguished houses  in  the  Low  Country  by  diyers  Scottish 
monarchs ;  neyertheless,  such  was  their  cubrteuidance  and  pre- 
smnption,  as  to  underyalue  those  who  possessed  such  eyidente, 
as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a  sheep's  skin.' 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  Baron  and  his  Highland  ally.  But  he  went  on  to 
state  so  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  manners^ 
customs,  and  habits  of  this  patriarchal  race  that  Edward's 
curiosity  became  highly  interested,  and  he  inquired  whether  it 
was  possible  to  m&ke  with  safety  an  excursion  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Highlands,  whose  dusky  barrier  of  mountains  had 
already  excited  his  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  them.  The 
Baron  assured  his  guest  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy, 
proyiding  this  quarrel  were  first  made  upj  since  he  could  him- 
self giye  him  letters  to  many  of  the  disonguished  chiefs,  who 
would  receiye  him  with  the  utmost  courtsy  and  hospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  d  or  suddenly  opened, 
and,  ushered  by  Saunders  Saunderson,  a  Highlander,  fully 
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umfid  and  equipped,  entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been 
that  Sannders  acted  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
this  martial  apparition,  vitixout  appearing  to  deviate  from  his 
imal  compoBure,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Bose 
exhibited  any  emotion,  Edward  would  oertainly  have  thought 
the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it  was,  he  started  at  the  sight  of 
▼hat  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  mountaineer  in  his  full 
national  oostume.  The  individual  Gael  was  a  stout^  dark, 
young  man,  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of  whose  plaid 
added  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which  his  person  exhibited. 
The  short  kOt^  or  petticoat,  showed  his  sinewy  and  clean-made 
limbs;  the  goatskin  purse,  fUmked  by  the  usual  defences,  a 
diik  and  steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  before  him ;  his  bonnet  had 
a  short  feather,  which  indicated  his  daam  to  be  treated  as  a 
duinh^wassel,  or  sort  of  gentleman ;  a  broadsword  dangled  by 
bis  ade,  a  tai^^  hung  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  long  Spanish 
fowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With  the  other  hand 
he  pulled  off  his  bonnet,  and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their 
customs,  and  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  them,  immediately 
said,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  but  without  rising,  and  much,  as 
Edward  thought,  in  the  manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an 
embassy,  *  Welcome,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich ;  what  news  from 
Feigus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr  ? ' 

'  FeiguB  Mao-Ivor  Yich  Ian  Yohr,'  said  the  ambassador,  in 
good  English,  <  gleets  you  well.  Baron  of  Bradwardine  and 
^^y-Veolan,  and  is  sorry  there  has  been  a  thick  cloud  inter- 
posed between  you  and  him,  which  has  kept  you  from  seeing 
uid  considering  the  friendship  and  alliances  that  have  been 
between  your  houses  and  forebears  of  old ;  and  he  prays  you 
that  the  cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  be  as  they 
have  been  heretofore  between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house  of 
Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an  egg  between  them  for  a  flint 
Uid  a  knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you  will  also  say,  you 
ftre  sorry  for  the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  hereafter  ask  whether 
it  descended  from  the  hill  to  the  valley,  or  rose  from  the  valley 
to  the  hill ;  for  they  never  struck  with  the  scabbard  who  did 
not  receive  with  the  sword,  and  woe  to  him  who  would  lose  his 
friend  for  the  stormy  cloud  of  a  spring  morning.' 

To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with  suitable 
dignity,  that  he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  be  a  well-wisher 
to  the  Xin^j  and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been  a  cloud  be- 
tween him  and  any  gentleman  of  such  sound  principles,  'for  when 
folks  are  banding  together,  feeble  is  he  who  hadi  no  brother.' 
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This  appearing  perfectly  aatisf aotoiy,  that  the  peaoe  between 
these  august  persons  might  be  duly  solemnised,  the  Baion 
ordered  a  stoup  of  usquebaugh,  and,  filling  a  glass,  drank  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  Mao-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich ;  upon  whidi 
the  Celtic  ambassador,  to  requite  his  politeness,  turned  down  a 
mighty  bumper  of  the  same  generous  liquor,  seasoned  with 
his  good  wishes  to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  treaty 
of  pacification,  the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr.  Maowheeble 
some  subordinate  articles  with  which  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Baron.  These  probably  referred  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  subsidy,  and  apparently  the  Bailie 
found  means  to  satisfy  their  ally,  without  suffering  his  master 
to  suppose  that  his  dignity  was  compromised.  At  least,  it  is 
certain,  that  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drunk  a  bottie  of 
brandy  in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect 
upon  such  seasoned  vessels  than  if  it  had  been  poured  upon  the 
two  bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu  Maocombioh 
having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  information  which  he  could 
procure  respecting  the  robbery  of  the  preceding  nighty 
declared  his  intention  to  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the 
cattle,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  'no  that  far  off;  they  have 
broken  the  bone,'  he  observed,  '  but  they  have  had  no  time  to 
suck  the  marrow.' 

Our  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his  perquisi- 
tions, was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  whi(£  he  displayed 
in  collecting  information,  and  the  precise  and  pointed  condu- 
sions  which  he  drew  from  it.  Evan  Dhu,  on  his  part»  was 
obviously  flattered  with  the  attention  of  Waverley,  the  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  curiosity  about  the 
customs  and  scenery  of  the  HigliJands.  Without  much  cere- 
mony he  invited  Edward  to  accompany  him  on  a  short  walk  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  see  the  place  where 
thecattie  were  conveyed  to;  adding,  <If  it  be  as  I  suppose,  you 
never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor  ever  will,  miless  you 
go  with  me  or  the  like  of  me.' 

Our  hero,  feeling  his  curiosity  considerably  excited  by  the 
idea  of  visiting  the  den  of  a  Highland  facus,  took,  however, 
the  precaution  to  inquire  if  his  guide  m  ght  be  trusted.  He 
was  assured  that  the  invitation  would  on 
given  had  there  been  the  least  danger,  add  that  all  he  had  to 
apprehend  was  a  littie  fatigue ;  and,  as  Evi  n  proposed  he  should 
pass  a  day  at  his  Chieftain's  house  in  retui  ling,  where  he  would 
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benize  of  good  aooommodatkniaDd  an  ezoelloit  weloome^  there 
nemed  nothing  -very  fonnidable  in  the  task  be  undertook. 
Bose,  indeed,  turned  pale  when  she  heaid  of  it ;  but  her  father, 
vho  loved  the  spirited  curiosity  of  hia  young  friend,  did  not 
Attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  alarm  of  danger  whioh  really  did  not 
Gxist^  and  a  knapaaok,  vith  a  few  neoesaariee,  being  bound  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  sort  of  deputy  gamekeeper,  our  hero  set 
forth  with  a  f owling-jpieoe  in  his  hand,  aocompanied  by  his  new 
fi^ieod  Evan  I>hu,  and  followed  by  the  gamekeeper  aforesaid, 
•nd  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attendants  of  Evan,  one  of 
whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pols^ 
called  a  Lochaber-axe,*  and  the  other  a  long  ducking-gun. 
Evan,  upon  £dwaid's  inquiry,  gave  him  to  understand  that  this 
iDtttial  escort  was  by  no  means  necessary  as  a  guaid,  but 
xi^erely,  as  he  said,  drawing  up  and  adjusting  his  plidd  with  an 
ur  of  di^uly,  that  he  might  appear  decently  at  TullT-Veolan, 
uid  as  Yich  Ian  Yohr's  foster-lnother  ought  to  do.  ^Ah ! '  said 
he,  <if  you  Saxon  duinh^wassel  (English  gentleman)  saw  but 
the  Chief  with  his  tail  on  I' 

'With  his  tail  on f '  echoed  Edward  in  some  surprise. 

<  Tea — ^that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits 

those  of  the  same  rank.     There  is,'  he  continued,  stopping  and 

drawing  himself  proudly  up,  while  he  counted  upon  his  fbgers 

the  several  officers  of  his  chiefs  retinue ;  '  there  is  his  hancknum, 

or  right-hand  man ;  then  his  (^n^  or  poet ;  then  his  hladier, 

w  orator,  to  make  harangues  to  the  great  folks  whom  he  visits ; 

then  his  giUf-mcre^  or  armour-bearer,  to  cany  his  sword,  and 

target,  and  his  gun ;  then  his  gilly-ea^tuchf  who  carries  him 

on  his  back  through  the  sikes  and  brooks ;  then  his  giUp-eomr 

^^ruHi^  to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in  steep  and  d^cult 

peths ;  then  his  gUly-trtukhaimdAf  to  cany  his  knapsack ;  and 

the  piper  and  the  piper's  man,  and  it  ma^  be  a  doaen  young 

lads  beside,  that  have  no  business,  but  are  just  boys  of  the  belt^ 

to  follow  the  Laird  and  do  his  honour's  bidding.' 

'And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  these  men?" 
demanded  Waveriey. 

'All  these? 'replied  Evan;  'ay,  and  many  a  fair  head  beside, 
that  would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itself,  but  for  the  mickle  bam 
at  Glennaquoich.' 

With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Chief  in  peace  and 
War,  Evan  Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached  more 
doaely  those  huge  mountains  which  Edward  had  hitherto  only 

*  See  Loohaber^sa    Note  14 
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wen  at  a  distance.  It  was  towazds  evening  as  they  Altered 
one  of  the  tremendous  passes  which  aflbrd  oommunication 
between  the  high  and  low  countiy ;  the  path,  which  was  ex- 
tremely steep  and  rugged,  winded  up  a  chaon  between  two 
tremendous  rocks,  f oUowing  the  passage  which  a  foaming  stream, 
that  brawled  far  below,  appeared  to  hftve  worn  for  itself  in  the 
course  of  ages.  A  few  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  which  was 
now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  darksome  bed,  and  showed 
it  partially,  chafed  by  a  hundred  rooks  and  broken  by  a 
hundred  falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  the  stream  was  a 
mere  precipice,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting  fragment  of 
granite,  or  a  scathed  tree,  which  had  warped  its  twisted  roots 
into  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the  right  hand,  the  mountain 
rose  above  the  path  with  almost  equal  inaccessibility ;  but  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  displayed  a  shroud  of  copsewood,  with 
which  some  pines  were  intermingled. 

'  This,'  said  Evan,  *  is  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough,  which  was 
kept  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Donnochie  against  a 
hundred  of  the  Low  Country  carles.  The  graves  of  ti^e  slain 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little  corrie,  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bum ;  if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  may  see  the  green 
specks  among  the  heather.  See,  ^ere  is  an  earn,  which  you 
Southrons  call  an  eagle.  Tou  have  no  such  birds  as  that  in 
England.  He  is  going  to  fetch  his  supper  from  the  Laird  of 
Bradwardine's  braes,  but  111  s^nd  a  slug  after  him.' 

He  fired  his  piece  accordingly,  bi^t  missed  the  superb  monarch 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  who,  without  noticing  the  attempt  to 
annoy  him,  continued  his  majestic  flight  to  the  southward.  A 
thousand  birds  of  prey,  hawks,  kites,  carrion-crows,  and  ravens, 
disturbed  from  the  lodgings  which  they  had  just  taken  up  for 
the  evening,  rose  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  mingled  their 
hoarse  and  discordant  notes  with  the  echoes  which  replied  to  it^ 
and  with  the  roar  of  the  mountain  cataracts.  Evan,  a  little 
disconcerted  at  having  missed  his  mark,  when  he  meant  to  have 
displayed  peculiar  dexterity,  covered  his  confusion  by  whistling 
part  of  a  pibroch  as  he  reloaded  his  piece,  and  proceeded  in 
silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  ts^o  mountains,  both 
veiy  lofty  and  covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to 
be  their  companion,  and  they  advanced  u  » its  mazes,  crossing 
them  now  and  then,  on  which  occasions  £  ran  Dhu  uniformly 
ofiered  the  assistance  of  his  attendants  to  cany  over  Edward ; 
but  our  hero,  who  had  been  always  a    alerable  pedestrian. 
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declined  the  acocnmnodation,  and  obyiooflly  row  In  bis  guide's 
opiDiiHi,  by  showing  that  he  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet 
Indeed  he  was  anxiousi  ao  far  as  he  could  without  a£Peotation, 
to  remore  the  opinion  which  Evan  seemed  to  entertain  of  the 
effeminacy  of  the  Lowlandera,  and  particularly  of  the  English. 

Through  the  gorge  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a  black 
bog,  of  tremendous  extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes,  which  they 
traTensed  with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger,  by  tracks 
which  no  one  but  a  Highlander  could  have  followed.  The  path 
itself,  or  rather  the  portion  of  more  solid  ground  on  which  the 
ttaycdlers  half  walked,  half  waded,  was  rough,  broken,  and  in 
inany  places  qiiaggy  and  unsound.  Sometimes  the  ground  was 
BO  completely  unsafe  that  it  was  neoessazy  to  spring  from  one 
liiUock  to  another,  the  space  between  being  incapable  of  bearing 
the  human  weight.  This  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  Highlanders, 
who  wore  th]nHK>led  brogues  fit  for  ibe  purpose,  and  moved  with 
a  peculiar  springing  step ;  but  Edward  began  to  find  the  exercise^ 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  more  fatiguing  than  he  expected. 
The  lingering  twilight  served  to  show  t^em  through  this  Ser- 
booian  bog,  but  deserted  them  almost  totally  at  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  and  very  stony  hill,  which  it  was  the  travellers'  next 
toilsonke  task  to  ascend.  The  night,  however,  was  pleasant, 
and  not  dark;  and  Waverley,  csdling  up  mental  energy  to 
support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his  march  gallantly,  though 
envying  in  his  heart  his  Highland  attendants,  who  continued, 
without  a  symptom  of  abated  vigour,  the  rapid  and  swinging 
pace,  or  ratuier  trot^  which,  according  to  his  computation,  had 
already  brought  them  fifteen  miles  upon  their  journey. 

After  crossing  this  mountain  and  descending  on  the  other 
8uie  towards  a  thick  wood,  Evan  Dhu  held  some  conference  with 
bis  Highland  attendants,  in  consequence  of  which  Edward's 
baggage  was  shifted  frcnn  the  shoulders  of  the  gamekeeper  to 
those  of  one  of  the  gillies,  and  the  former  was  sent  off  with  the 
other  mountaineer  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  three 
remaining  travellers.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  this  separation, 
Waverley  was  told  that  the  Lowlander  must  go  to  a  hamlet 
about  three  miles  off  for  the  night ;  for  unless  it  was  some  very 
particular  friend,  Donald  Bean  Lean,  the  worthy  person  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  cattle,  did  not  much  approve 
of  strangers  approaching  his  retreat.  This  seemed  reasonable, 
and  silenced  a  qualm  of  suspicion  which  came  across  Edward's 
mind  when  he  saw  himself,  at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour, 
deprived  of  his  only  Lowland  companion.    And  Evan  imr 
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mediately  affcerwaidB  added,  'that  indeed  he  himself  had  better 
get  forward,  and  announce  their  approach  to  Donald  Bean  Lean, 
as  the  aniyal  of  a  tidier  roy  (red  soldier)  *  might  otherwise  be 
a  disagreeable  surprise.'  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
in  jockey  phrase,  he  trotted  out,  and  putting  himself  to  a  very 
round  pace,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  his 
attendant  with  the  battle-axe  spoke  TCiy  little  English.  They 
were  trayeraing  a  thick,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  endless  wood  of 
pines,  and  consequently  the  path  was  altogether  indiscernible 
in  the  murky  darkness  whidi  surrounded  them.  The  High- 
lander, however,  seemed  to  trace  it  by  instinct^  without  tii&e 
hesitation  of  a  moment,  and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps  as 
close  as  he  could. 

After  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  he  could  not 
help  asking,  '  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey  ? ' 

'  Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile ;  but  as  duinh^wassel  was  a 
wee  taiglit,  Donald  could,  tat  is,  might — ^would — should  send  ta 
curragh.' 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  emroffh  which  was 
promised  might  be  a  man,  a  horse,  a  cart,  or  chaise ;  and  no 
more  could  be  got  from  the  man  with  the  battle-axe  but  a 
repetition  of  *  Aich  ay  I  ta  curragh.' 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  oonceive  his  meaning, 
when,  issuing  from  the  wood,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave  him  to  tmderstaad 
they  must  sit  down  for  a  little  while.  The  moon,  which  now 
began  to  rise,  showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which 
spread  before  them,  and  the  shapeless  uid  indistinct  forms  of 
mountains  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  The  cool 
and  yet  mild  air  of  the  summer  night  refreshed  Waverley  after 
his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk ;  and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted 
from  the  birch  trees,  t  bathed  in  the  evening  dew,  was  exquisitely 
fragrant. 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  of 
his  situation.  Here  he  sate  on  the  baxfks  of  an  unknown  lake, 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  wUd  native,  whose  language  was  un- 
known to  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of  soAe  renowned  outlaw, 
a  second  Robin  Hood,  perhaps,  or  Adam  o  Gordon,  and  that  at 
deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  diffioul  7  and  toil,  separated 


*  See  Sldtor  R07.    Note  16. 
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irom  lus  attendant^  left  by  his  guide.  What  a  yariety  of 
iocidentB  for  the  exeroiae  cil  a  romantio  imagination,  and  all 
<9ihanoed  by  the  Bolemn  feeling  of  nncertaintj  at  least,  if  not 
of  danger !  The  only  circumstance  which  aaaorted  ill  with  the 
rest  was  the  cause  of  his  journey — ^the  Baron's  milk-cows !  this 
degrading  mcident  he  kept  in  the  background. 

While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imaginaticm,  his  companion 

gently  touched  him,  and,  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  straight 

across  the  lake,  said,  ^Ton's  ta  cove/    A  small  point  of  light 

was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and, 

gradually  mcreasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  to  flicker  like  a 

meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon.     While  Edward  watched 

this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard.     The 

measured  aotmd  approached  near  and  more  near,  and  presently 

a  loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.     His  friend  with 

the  battlcnaxe  immediately  whistled  clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to 

the  mgnal,  and  a  boat,  manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders, 

pushed  for  a  little  inlet^  near  which  Edward  was  sitting.     He 

adyanced  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant,  was  immediately 

assisted  mto  the  boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout 

mountaineers,  and  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  they 

resumed  their  oars,  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great 

rapidity. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  HOLD  OF  A  HIGHLAND  ROBBBR 


Thb  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  mono- 
tonoiis  and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of 
low  recitatlYe  by  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars^ 
which  the  notes  seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in 
cadence.  The  light,  which  tibiey  now  approached  more  nearly, 
assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irregular  splendour.  It 
appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire,  but  whether  kindled  upon  an 
Ldand  or  the  mainland  Edward  could  not  determine.  As  he 
saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fieiy  vehicle  in  which  the 
Evil  Qenius  of  an  Oriental  tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  They 
approached  nearer,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show 
that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or  lock, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water;  its  fronts 
chan^^ed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky  red,  formed  a  strange  and 
even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks  aroimd,  which  were  from  time 
to  time  faintly  and  partially  illuminated  by  pallid  moonlight. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discover 
that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of  pine-wood 
by  two  figures,  who^  in  ihe  led  reflection  of  its  light,  appeared 
like  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into 
which  an  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and  he  con- 
jectured, which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  lighted 
as  a  beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their  return.  They  rowed  right 
for  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then,  shipping  their  oars, 


permitted  the  boat  to  enter  in  obedience  U 


it  had  received.     The  skiff  passed  the  litt  e  point  or  platform 


of  rock  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and 
boats'  lengths  farther,  stopped  where  the 


cavern  (for  it  was 
already  arched  overhead)  ascended  from  Aie  water  by  five  or 
six  broad  ledges  of  rock,  so  easy  and  regu  ir  that  they  might 


the  impulse  which 


running  about  two 
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be  termed  natuial  stops.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  water 
WS8  eoddealj  flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sank  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  ivitli  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  afforded. 
Four  or  five  aotiTe  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed 
bim  on  his  f  eet»  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cave.  He  made  a  few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this 
manTier ;  and  adyandng  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed 
to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute  turn  Donald 
Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  establishment  were  before  his  eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was 

illuminated    by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a 

bright  and    bickering  light,  attended    by  a  strong  though 

not  unpleasant  odour.    Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  red 

fi^^  of  a  large  charcoal  fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or 

six  aimed   Highlanders,  while  others  were  indistinctly  seen 

ooQfihed  on.  their  plaids  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the 

cavern.     In  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  facetiously 

called  his    tpence  (or  pantry),  there  hung  by  the  heels  the 

carcasses  of  a  sheep,  or  ewe^  and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered. 

The  principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended  by 

£van  Dhn  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  Ins 

guest^  totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner  from  what 

his  imagination  had  anticipated.      The  profession  which  he 

foUowed,  the  wilderness  in  which  he  dwelt>  the  wild  warrior 

fonns  that  surrounded  him,  were  all  calculated  to  inmpire  terror. 

^rom   such  acccnnpaniments,  Waverley  prepared  idmself  to 

meet  a  stem,  gigantic,  ferocious  figure^  such  as  Salvator  would 

have  chosen  to  be  the  central  object  of  a  group  of  banditti.* 

Dcmald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He 
was  thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-coloured 
hur,  and  small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived  his 
agnomen  of  Bean  or  white ;  and  although  his  form  was  lights 
^rell  proportioned,  and  active,  he  appeared,  on  the  whole,  ratiier 
a  diminutive  and  insignificant  figure.  He  had  served  in  some 
inferior  capacity  in  the  French  army,  and  in  order  to  receive 
his  English  visitor  in  great  form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  lus 
^way,  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland 
dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an  old  blue  and  red  uniform  and 
a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from  showing  to  advantage, 
and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous,  compared  with  all  around 
him,  that  Waverley  would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh,  had 
laughter  been  either    civil  or    safe.      The  robber   received 

«  Sm  Bob  Boy.    Note  1«. 
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Captain  Waveriey  with  a  profasioa  of  French  politeneBS  and 
Scottish  hospitality,  seemed  perf ectlj  to  know  his  name  and 
connexions,  and  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  his  uncle's 
political  principles.  On  these  he  bestowed  great  applause,  to 
which  Waverley  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  very  general 
reply. 

Being  placed  at  a  oonrenient  distance  from  the  charcoal  fire, 
the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  stropping 
Highland  damsel  placed  before  Waveiley,  Evan,  and  Donald 
Bean  three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels  composed  of  staves  and 
hoops,  containing  eauorwcA,*  a  sort  of  strong  soup^  made  out  of 
a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After  this 
refreshment)  which,  though  coarse^  fatigue  and  hunger  rendered 
palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in  liberal 
abundance,  and  disappeared  before  Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with 
a  promptitude  that  seemed  like  magic,  and  astonished  Waver- 
ley,  who  was  much  puzsled  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Highlanders. 
He  was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with  the  lower  ranks 
wholly  compulsory,  and  thati  like  some  animals  of  prey,  those 
who  practise  it  were  usually  gifted  with  the  power  of  indemni- 
fying themselves  to  good  purpose  when  ohsunce  threw  plenty 
in  their  way.  The  whisky  came  forth  in  abundance  to  crown 
the  cheer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  tmdiluted ; 
but  Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find  it 
so  palatable  as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught.  Their 
host  bewailed  himself  exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him  no 
wine:  'Had  he  but  known  fourand-twenty  hours  before,  he 
would  have  had  some,  had  it  been  within  the  circle  of  forty 
miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could  do  more  to  show 
his  sense  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  another  than  to  offer 
him  the  best  cheer  his  house  afibrded.  Where  there  are  no 
bushes  there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you  live  with 
is  that  you  must  follow.' 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged 
man,  Donnacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  'a  gifted 
seer,'  who  foretold,  through  the  second  sights  visitors  of  every 
description  who  haunted  their  dwelling,  vjjbiether  as  friends  or 
foes. 

'  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  tait^wtr  (a  secQ|id-sighted  person)  f ' 
asked  Evan. 

'Nothing  equal  to  his  father,'  replied  Donald  Bean.     'He 

*  Thla  HM  the  ngale  prMented  by  Rob  Boy  to  tlu  lAlxd  of  Talllbody. 
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tb&d  im  the  oiher  day,  we  were  to  see  a  great  gendeman  riding 

oa  a  bone,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus 

Begy  the  blind,  haiper,  with  his  dog.    Another  time  he  adver- 

tiaed  xuft  of  a  iwedduig^  and  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on 

^  Gceagh,  when  be  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a 

lumdied  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat 

\Mdlie  of  PerOi.' 

From  this  diaeourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military 
itabe  of  the  eountiy ;  and  Wayeriey  was  astonished^  and  even 
alarmed,  to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  various  garrisons  and 
regiments  quartered  north  of  the  Tay.  He  eren  mentioned 
the  exact  number  of  recruits  who  had  joined  Waverley's  troop 
from  bis  tmde's  estate,  and  observed  they  were  prettff  men^ 
meanings  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.  He  put 
Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circumstances  winch 
had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment^  whidi 
satisfied  bim  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  and 
Evan  Bbu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  the  conversation, 
and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to  take  some  repose, 
IXxiald  adLcd  Edward,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  whether  he 
bad  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this  question 
fiCfOk  such  a  character,  answered,  he  had  no  motive  in  visiting 
him  but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary  place  of  residence. 
Donald  Bean  Lean  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  an 
instant^  and  then  said,  with  a  significant  nod,  '  Tou  might  as 
well  have  confided  in  me ;  I  am  as  much  worthy  of  trust  as 
either  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  or  Yich  Ian  Yohr.  But  you 
are  equally  welcome  to  my  house.' 

Waveriey  felt  an  involuntaiy  shudder  creep  over  him  at  the 
mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless  bandit, 
which,  in  despite  ci  his  attempts  to  master  it^  deprived  him  of 
the  power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his  insinuations.  A  heath 
pallet^  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost^  had  been  prepared 
for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with  such 
spare  plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching 
the  motions  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern.  Small 
parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the  place,  without  any 
other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  the  principal 
outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  Highlander  who  acted 
as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  his  repose. 
Those  who  entered  seemed  to  have  returned  from  some  ex- 
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oundon,  of  which  they  reported  the  suooesfly  and  went  without 
farther  ceremony  to  tne  larder,  where,  cutding  with  their  dii^s 
their  rationB  from  the  caroaflses  whicli  were  there  suspended, 
they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  pleasure  and 
leisure.  The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation,  being  aeryed 
out  either  by  Donald  himself,  his  lieutenant^  or  the  strappings 
Highland  girl  aforesaid,  who  was  the  only  female  tiiat  appecmd. 
The  allowance  of  whisky,  howeyer,  would  have  appeared 
prodigal  to  any  but  Highlanders,  who,  living  entirely  in  the 
open  air  and  in  a  very  moist  dimate^  can  consume  greftt 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits  without  the  usual  baneful  e£foctB 
either  upon  the  brain  or  constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  g^ups  began  to  swim  before  the 
eyes  of  our  hero  as  they  gradually  closed ;  nor  did  he  re-open 
them  till  the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the  lake  without,  though 
there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight  in  the  recesses 
of  Uaimh  an  Bi,  or  the  King's  Cavern,  as  ti^e  abode  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean  was  proudly  denominated. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

WAVBRLET  PBOCKEDB  ON  HIS  JOUIINBT 

Whsv  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recollection,  he  was 

roiprised  to  obaerre  the  cavern  totally  deserted.     Haying  arisen 

sod  put  his  dress  in  some  order,  he  looked  more  accurately 

nrand  him  ;  but  all  was  still  solitary.     If  it  had  not  heen  for 

the  decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  grey  ashes,  and 

the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting  of  bones  half  burnt  and 

half  gnawed,    and  an  empty  keg  or  two,  there  remained  no 

taoes  of  Doneld  and  his  band.     When  Waverley  sallied  forth 

to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  he  perceived  that  the  point  of  rock, 

on  which  rermained  the  marks  of  last  night's  beacon,  was 

^oeessible  by  a  small  path,  either  natural  or  roughly  hewn  in 

the  rock,  along  ihe  littie  inlet  of  water  which  ran  a  few  yards 

up  into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  wet-dock,  the  skifF  which 

^li'OQght  bim  there  the  night  before  was  still  lying  moored. 

When  he  reached  the  small  projecting  platform  on  which  the 

^>eacon  had  been  established,  he  would  have  believed  his  farther 

pn^ress  by  land  impossible,  only  that  it  was  scarce  probable 

but  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  had  some  mode  of 

issuing  from  it  otherwise  than  by  the  lake.    Accordingly,  he 

Boon  observed  three  or  four  shelving  steps,  or  ledges  of  rock,  at 

the  very  extremity  of  the  little  platform ;  and,  making  use  of 

them  as  a  staircase,  he  clambered  by  their  means  around  the 

piojecting  shoulder  of  the  crag  on  which  the  cavern  opened, 

wd,  descending  with  some  difBiculty  on  the  other  side,  he 

gained  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  of  a  Highland  loch, 

about  four  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  half  across, 

Borrounded  by  heathy  and  savage  mountains,  on  the  crests  of 

which  the  morning  mist  was  still  sleeping. 

Looking  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he  could  not 
help  admiring  the  addr^  which  had  adopted  a  retreat  of  such 
seclusion  and  secrecy.    The  rock,  round  the  shoulder  of  which 
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he  had  tamed  by  a  few  imperoeptible  notohei^  that  barely 
afforded  place  for  the  f oot»  seemed,  in  lookmg  back  upcm  it,  a 
huge  precipice,  which  barred  all  forther  passage  by  ihe  shores 
of  the  lake  in  that  direction.  There  could  be  no  poedbility, 
the  breadth  of  the  lake  considered,  of  descrying  the  entranoe 
of  the  narrow  and  low-browed  cave  from  the  other  aide;  so 
that»  unless  the  retreat  had  been  sought  for  with  boats,  or 
disclosed  by  treacheiy,  it  might  be  a  safe  and  secret  residence 
to  its  garrison  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  with  proyisionB. 
Haying  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  these  particulars,  Waverley 
looked  around  for  Eran  Dhu  and  his  attendant^  who,  he  rightly 
judged,  would  be  at  no  great  distance,  whatever  might  have 
become  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  party,  whose  mode  of  life 
was,  of  course,  liable  to  sudden  migrations  of  abode.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  he  beheld  a  High- 
lander (Evan  apparently)  angling  in  the  lake,  with  another 
attending  him,  whom,  from  the  weapon  which  he  shouldered, 
he  recognised  for  his  friend  with  the  battle-axe. 

Mud^  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the  notes  ci 
a  lively  Qaelio  song,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny  recess^  shaded 
by  a  glittering  birch-tree,  axid  carpeted  with  a  bank  of  finn 
white  sand,  he  found  the  damsel  of  the  cavern,  whose  lay  had 
already  reached  him,  busy,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  in  arrang- 
ing to  advantage  a  morning  repast  of  milk,  eggs,  barley-bread» 
fresh  butter,  and  honey-eomb.  The  poor  girl  had  already  made 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  that  morning  in  search  of  the  eggs,  ci 
the  meal  which  baked  her  oakee^  and  of  the  other  materials 
of  the  breakfast,  being  all  delicacies  which  she  had  to  b^  or 
borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The  followers  of  Donald  Beaa 
Lean  used  little  food  except  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they 
drove  away  from  the  Lowlands;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy 
seldom  thought  of,  because  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  all  the 
domestic  aoconunodations  of  milk,  poultry,  butter,  etc,  were 
out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian  camp.  Tet  it  must  not  be 
omitted  that,  although  Alice  heul  occupied  a  part  of  the  morning 
in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her  guest  which  the 
oavem  did  not  a£foird,  she  had  secured  time  also  to  arrange  her 
own  person  in  her  best  trim.  Her  fineiy  was  very  simple.  A 
short  russet^x>loured  jacket  and  a  petticolt  of  scanty  longitude 
was  her  whole  dress;  but  these  were  deanl and  neatly  arranged. 
A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  doth,  callld  the  tnood,  confined 
her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in  a  jNcofuann  of  rich  dark  curls. 
The  scarlet  plaid,  which  formed  part  ol  her  dress,  was  laid 
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aakle^  fhat  it  might  not  impede  her  aotiviiy  in  attending  the 
atnmger.  I  should  IdigBt  Alice's  pioudest  ornament  were  I  to 
omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  and  a  golden  rosary, 
vluch  her  father  ^or  she  was  the  diuighter  of  Donald  Bean 
Lean)  had  hronght  fnnn  France,  the  plunder,  probably,  of  some 
battle  or  atonn. 

Her  form^thoogh  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  very  well 

proportioned,  and  her  demeanoor  had  a  natural  and  rustic  grace, 

vith  nothing  of  the  sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant.    The 

oniles,  displaying  a  row  of  teeth  of  exquisite  whiteness,  and  the 

iMghing  eyes,  with  which,  in  dumb  show,  she  gave  Wayerley 

that  morning  greeting  which  she  wanted  English  words  to 

express^  might  haye  been  interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhaps 

by  a  young  soldier  who,  without  being  such,  was  conscious  of 

a  handaome  person,  as  meant  to  conyey  more  than  the  courtesy 

^  an  hostess.     Nor  do  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  the  little 

wOd  moontaineer  would  haye  welcomed  any  staid  old  gentleman 

adyanoed  in  life,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine^  for  example,  with 

the  cheerfnl  pains  which  she  bestowed  upon  Edward's  accom- 

niodstioiu     She  seemed  eager  to  place  him  by  the  meal  which 

«he  had  so  sedulously  arranged,  and  to  which  she  now  added  a 

few  bunches  of  cranberries^  gathered  in  an  adjacent  morass. 

Haying  had  the  satisfaction  ol  seeing  him  seated  at  his  break- 

^Bst^  she  placed  herself  demurely  upon  a  stone  at  a  few  yards' 

distance,  and  appeared  to  watch  with  great  complacency  for 

wme  opportunity  of  serring  him. 

Eyan  and  hu  attendant  now  returned  slowly  along  the 
beadi,  the  latter  bearing  a  Luge  salmon-trout^  the  produce  of 
the  morning's  sporty  together  with  the  angling-rod,  while  Eyan 
>tvi^ed  forward,  with  an  easy,  self-satisfied,  and  important  gait» 
towards  the  spot  where  Wayerley  was  so  agreeably  employed 
^  the  brecJcfast-table.  After  morning  greetings  had  pasised  oa 
both  sides,  and  Eyan,  looking  at  Wayerley,  had  said  something 
^  Gaelic  to  Alice,  which  made  her  laugh,  yet  colour  up  to  her 
^es^  through  a  ccMnplexion  well  embrowned  by  sun  and  wind, 
Sran  intimated  his  commands  that  the  fish  should  be  prepared  for 
breakfast  A  spark  from  the  lock  of  his  pistol  produced  a  lights 
*nd  a  few  withered  fir  branches  were  quickly  in  flame^  and  as 
speedily  reduced  to  hot  embers,  on  which  the  trout  was  broiled 
in  large  slices.  To  crown  the  repast,  Eyan  produced  from  the 
pocket  of  his  short  jerkin  a  large  scallop  shell,  and  frcnn  under 
the  folds  of  his  plaid  a  ram's  horn  full  of  whisky.  Of  this  he 
took  a  copious  dram,  obserying  he  had  already  taken  his  monUng 
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with  D(»iald  Beaa  Lean  before  hia  departure ;  he  offered  the 
same  oordial  to  Alice  and  to  Edward,  wluch  they  both  declined. 
With  the  bounteous  air  of  a  lord*  Evan  then  proffered  the 
scallop  to  Dugald  Mahony,  his  attendant^  who^  without  waiting 
to  be  asked  a  second  time,  drank  it  off  with  great  gusto.  Eyaii 
then  prepared  to  move  towards  the  boat^  inviting  Waveriey 
to  attend  him.  Meanwhile,  Alice  had  xnade  up  in  a  small 
basket  what  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flinging  her 
plaid  around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward,  and  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her  cheek 
to  his  salute,  dropping  at  the  same  time  her  little  courtesy. 
Evan,  who  was  esteemed  a  wag  among  the  mountain  fair, 
advanced  as  if  to  secure  a  similar  favour ;  but  Alice,  snatdiing^ 
up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  as  fleetly  as  a  roe» 
and,  turning  round  and  laughing,  called  something  out  to  him 
in  Gaelic,  which  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  aiKi  language  ; 
then,  waving  her  hand  to  Edwaid,  she  resumed  her  roid,  and 
was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets,  though  they  contiuued  for 
some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol,  as  die  proceeded  gaily  oa 
her  solitary  journey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern,  and  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  off,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  morning  breeze,  hoisted  a  clumsy  sort  of  saU, 
while  Evan  assumed  the  helm,  directing  their  course,  as  it 
i^peared  to  Waverley,  rather  higher  up  ^  lake  than  towards 
the  place  of  his  embarkation  on  the  preceding  night.  As 
they  glided  along  the  silver  mirror,  Evan  opened  the  con- 
versation with  a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who^  he  said,  was  both 
canny  and  fendy ;  and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best 
dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  tlie  whole  strath.  Edward  assented 
to  her  praises  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  yet  could  not  help 
regretting  that  she  was  condemned  to  sam  a  perilous  and 
dional  life. 

*  Oich  I  for  that,'  said  Evan,  '  there  is  nothing  in  Perthshire 
that  she  need  want,  if  she  ai^  her  father  to  fetch  it,  unless  it 
be  too  hot  or  too  heavy.' 

'But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer — a  common 
thief  r 

<  Common  thief ! — no  such  thing :  Dofald  Bean  Lean  never 
lifted  less  than  a  drove  in  his  life.' 

'  Do  you  call  him  an  uncommon  thief,  hen  9 ' 

'  No ;  he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor '  idow,  or  a  stirk  from 
a  cottar,  is  a  tliief ;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  f  om  a  Sassenach  laird 
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u  Ik  gentlemaxi-droyer.  And,  besideBy  to  take  a  tree  from  the 
forest^  a  salmoii  from  the  riyer,  a  deer  from  the  hill,  or  a  oow 
tan  a  Lowland  strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  need  ever  think 
shame  upon.' 

'Bat  what  can  this  end  in,  were  he  taken  in  such  an  appro- 
priation 1' 

'To  be  sure  he  would  diejbr  the  Imo,  as  many  a  pretty  man 
has  done  before  him.' 
*I>iefor  thelaw!' 

'Aj;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law;  be  strapped  up 
on  the  kind  gallows  of  Crieff*  where  his  father  died,  and  his 
goodsiie  died,  and  where  I  hope  hell  liye  to  die  himaell,  if  he's 
not  shot^  or  slashed,  in  a  ereagh.' 

'Tou  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Eyan  f ' 
'And  that  do  I  e'en;  would  you  haye  me  wish  him  to  die 
on  a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy 
tyket' 

' But  what  becomes  of  Alice^  thent' 

'Troth,  ii  such  an  accident  were  to  happen,  as  her  father 
would  not  need  her  help  ony  langer,  I  ken  nought  to  hinder  me 
to  marry  her  myaell/ 

'GaJiantly  resolyed,'  said  Edward ;  'but^  in  the  meanwhile, 
Eyan,  what  has  your  father-in-law  (that  shall  be,  if  he  haye  the 
good  fontune  to  be  hanged)  done  with  the  Baron's  cattle  f 

' Oich,'  answered  Eyan,  'they  were  all  trudging  before  your 
lad  and  Allan  Kennedy  before  tiie  sun  blinked  ower  Ben  Lawers 
this  morning ;  and  theyll  be  in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough  by 
this  time,  in  their  way  back  to  the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan,  all 
but  two^  that  were  unhappily  slaughtered  before  I  got  last 
night  to  Uaimh  an  RL' 

'And  where  are  we  going,  Eyan,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  t '  said  Wayerley. 

'  Where  would  you  be  ganging,  but  to  the  Laird's  ain  house 
of  Glennaquoich  t  Ye  would  not  think  to  be  in  his  coimtiy, 
without  ganging  to  see  him  f  It  would  be  as  much  as  a  man's 
life's  worth.' 

'  And  are  we  far  from  Glennaquoich  ?  * 

'  But  fiye  bits  of  miles ;  and  Yich  Ian  Yohr  will  meet  us.' 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 

lake,  where,  after  landing  Wayerley,  the  two  Highlanders  drew 

the  boat  into  a  little  creek  among  thick  flags  and  reeds,  where 

it  lay  perfectly  concealed.    The  oars  they  put  in  another  place 

*fieeKln4aaUow8ofactofl:    Note  17. 
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of  oonoealmeiiti  both  for  the  lue  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  probably, 
when  his  oooaakmB  ahonld  next  bring  him  to  that  place. 

The  trayellera  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  openii^ 
into  the  hills,  down  which  a  little  brook  fbund  its  way  to  the 
lake.  When  they  had  pursued  their  walk  a  abort  distanoe, 
Waverley  renewed  his  questions  about  their  host  of  the  oaTem. 

'Does  he  always  reside  in  that  cayet' 

'Out»  no !  it's  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he's  to  be 
found  at  a'  times ;  there's  not  a  dem  nook,  or  ooyCi  or  corrie,  in 
the  whole  country  that  he's  not  acquainted  with.' 

'And  do  others  beside  your  master  shelter  himt' 

'My  master!  My  master  is  in  Heaven,'  answered  ESvan, 
haughtily ;  and  then  immediately  wmnming  his  usual  civilily 
of  manner,  'but  you  mean  my  Chief; — no^  he  does  not  shelter 
Donald  Bean  Leui,  nor  any  uiat  are  like  him  j  he  only  allows 
him  (with  a  smile)  wood  and  water.' 

'  No  great  boon,  I  should  think,  Evan,  when  both  seem  to 
be  very  plenty.' 

'Ah  I  but  ye  dinna  see  through  it.  When  I  say  wood  9nd 
water,  I  mean  the  loch  and  the  land ;  and  I  fisncy  Donald  would 
be  put  till't  if  the  Laird  were  to  look  for  him  wi'  threescore  men 
in  die  wood  of  Kaily chat  yonder ;  and  if  our  boats,  with  a  soore 
or  twa  mair,  were  to  come  down  the  looh  to  Uaimh  an  Ri, 
headed  by  mysell,  or  ony  other  pretty  man.' 

'But  suppose  a  strong  party  came  against  him  from  the 
Low  Country,  would  not  your  Chief  defend  himt' 

'  Na,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him — if  they 
came  with  the  law.' 

'And  what  must  Donald  do,  then!' 

'He  behoved  to  rid  this  country  of  himsell,  and  fidl  back,  it 
may  be,'over  the  mount  upon  Letter  Scriven.' 

'And  if  he  were  pursued  to  that  place 9' 

'  I'se  warrant  he  would  go  to  his  cousin's  at  Rannoch.' 

'Well,  but  if  they  followed  him  to  Bannocht' 

'That,'  quoth  Evan,  'is  beyond  aU  belief;  and,  indeed,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  there  durst  not  a  Lowlander  in  all  Scotland 
follow  the  fray  a  gun-shot  beyond  Bally-Brough,  unless  he  had 
the  help  of  the  Sulier  J)hu.' 

'Whom  do  you  call  sot' 

'The  Sidier  Dku^  the  black  soldier;  tttt  is  what  they  call 
the  independent  companies  that  wero  raiseJ  to  keep  peace  and 
law  in  the  Highlands.  Yich  Ian  Vohr  commanded  one  of  them 
for  five  years,  and  I  was  sergeant  myseU,  I  shall  warrant  ye. 
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They  call  them  Sidier  Dhu  because  they  wear  the  tartana,  as 
tbej  call  your  man — ^King  George's  men — Sidier  Bopy  or  red 
aoldien.' 

'Well,  bat  when  you  were  in  King  Geoirge's  pay,  Evan,  you 
vero  Barely  King  Geoige's  soldiersT 

'Trothy  and  you  must  ask  Yich  Ian  Yohr  about  that;  for 
ve  are  for  his  king,  and  care  not  much  which  o'  them  it  is.  At 
ony  rate,  nobody  can  say  we  are  King  Gorge's  men  now,  when 
we  haye  not  seen  his  pay  this  twelyemonth.' 

This  last  argument  admitted  of  no  reply,  nor  did  Edward 
attempt  any ;  he  rather  chose  to  bring  back  the  discourse  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean.  'Does  D<»iald  confine  himself  to  cattle,  or 
does  he  lij%  as  you  call  it|  anything  else  that  comes  in  his 

^yr 

'Troth,  he's  nae  nice  body,  and  he'll  just  tak  onything,  but 
most  readily  cattle,  horse,  or  liye  Christians :  for  sheep  are  slow 
of  tmyel.  a^  insight  ple^dung  is  oumbiouk  to  carrjr,  and  not 
wy  to  put  away  for  siller  in  this  country.' 

'But  doee  he  cany  off  men  and  women  9' 

'  Out^  ay.  Did  not  ye  hear  him  speak  o'  the  Perth  bailie  f 
It  cost  that  body  fiye  himdred  merks  ere  he  got  to  the  south  of 
Bally-Brough.  And  ance  Donald  played  a  pretty  sport.^  There 
^vBs  to  be  a  blyihe  bridal  between  the  Lady  Cramfeezer,  in  the 
howe  o'  the  Meams  (she  was  the  auld  laird's  widow,  and  no  sae 
young  as  she  had  been  hersell),  and  young  GiUiewhackit,  who 
had  spent  his  heirship  and  movables,  like  a  gentleman,  at 
oock-matches,  bull-baitings,  horse-races,  and  the  like.  Now, 
I^onald  Bean  Lean,  being  aware  that  the  bridegroom  was  in 
request^  and  wanting  to  cleik  the  cunzie  (that  is,  to  hook  the 
sill^),  he  cannily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when  he 
was  riding  dovering  hame  (wi'  the  malt  rather  abune  the  meal), 
Aod  with  the  help  of  his  gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with 
Ae  speed  of  lights  and  the  first  place  he  wakened  in  was  the 
oove  of  Uaimh  an  Ri.  So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransoming 
the  bridegroom ;  for  Donald  would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a 
thousand  punds^ ' 

'The  devil!' 

'Funds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand.  And  the  lady  had 
not  the  siller  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown ;  and  they  applied  to 
the  governor  o'  Stirling  castle,  and  to  the  major  o'  the  Black 
Watch ;  and  the  governor  said  it  was  ower  far  to  the  northward, 
<uid  out  of  his  district ;  and  the  major  said  his  men  were  gane 

•SeeOftteim&s.    Notel& 
'  8 
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hame  to  the  shearing,  and  he  woxild  not  call  them  out  before 
the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cnunf eeaerB  in  Christendoziiy 
let  alane  the  Meams,  for  that  it  would  prejudice  the  countiy. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  yell  no  hinder  Gilliewhackit  to  take 
the  small-pox.  There  was  not  the  doctor  in  Perth  or  Stirling 
woiild  look  near  the  poor  lad ;  and  I  cannot  blame  them,  for 
Donald  had  been  misguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors  about  Paris, 
and  he  swore  he  would  fling  the  first  into  the  loch  that  he 
catched  beyond  the  pass.  However  some  oailHachs  (that  in, 
old  women)  that  were  about  Donald's  hand  nursed  Gilliewhackit 
sae  wed  that^  between  the  free  open  air  in  the  cove  and  the 
fresh  whey,  deil  an  he  did  not  recover  maybe  as  wed  as  if  he 
had  been  closed  in  a  glased  chamber  and  a  bed  with  curtains, 
and  fed  with  red  wine  and  white  meat.  And  Donald  was  sae 
vexed  about  it  that,  when  he  was  stout  and  wed,  he  even  sent 
him  free  hame,  and  said  he  would  be  pleased  with  onythin^ 
they  would  like  to  gie  him  for  the  plague  and  trouble  which  he 
had  about  Gilliewhackit  to  an  unkenn'd  degree.  And  I  cannot 
tell  you  precisdy  how  they  sorted ;  but  they  agreed  sae  right 
that  Donald  was  invited  to  dance  at  the  weddii^  in  his  High- 
land trews,  and  they  said  that  there  was  never  sae  meikle  siller 
clinked  in  his  purse  either  before  or  since.  And  to  the  boot  of 
all  that^  Gilliewhackit  said  that^  be  the  evidence  what  it  liked, 
if  he  had  the  luck  to  be  on  Donald's  inquest^  he  would  bring 
him  in  guilty  of  nothing  whatever,  unless  it  were  wilful  anon 
or  murder  under  trust' 

With  such  bald  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on  illustrating 
the  existing  state  of  the  Highlands,  more  perhaps  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Waverley  than  that  of  our  readers.  At  length,  after 
having  marched  over  bank  and  brae,  moss  and  heather,  Edward, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  ScottLsh  liberality  in  comput- 
ing distance,  began  to  think  that  Evan's  five  miles  wer6  nearly 
doubled.  His  observation  on  the  lazge  measure  which  the 
Scottish  allowed  of  their  land,  in  comparison  to  the  computation 
of  their  money,  was  readily  answered  by  Evan  with  the  old 
jest)  ^  The  deil  take  them  wha  have  the  least  pint  stoup.'* 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sportsman 
was  seen,  with  his  dogs  and  attendant^  at  the  upper  end  of  the 


glen.     '  Shou^'  said  Dugald  Mahony,  '  ta 
'  It  is  not,'  said  Evan,  imperiously.     '  Dc 


*  The  Scotch  are  liberal  in  compating  Uieir  land  and  U<  . 

mponds  to  two  Bngliah  quarts.    Aa  for  their  coin,  every  o  e  Imowi  the  eoapiet— 

How  can  the  rogaee  pretend  to  eena 
ThtHi  pound  ie  only  twenty  pence. 


s  ta  Chief.' 

you  think  he  would 

lor ;  the  Scottish  pint  cor- 
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oome  to  meet  a  Sftasenach  duinh^  •  waaael  in  sach  a  way 
aBthatt' 

Bat  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with  an 
appeaianoe  of  moitification,  ^And  it  is  even  he,  Btue  enough; 
and  he  has  not  his  tail  on  after  all ;  there  is  no  living  creature 
with  him  but  Galium  Beg.' 

In  fact^  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might  have 
aid  as  truly  as  of  any  man  in  the  Highlands,  '  Qit*U  eonnoit 
i»m  $69  gtnsj*  had  no  idea  of  raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  young  man  of  fortune  by  appearing  with  a  retinue  of 
idle  Highlanders  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  He  was  well 
aware  that  such  an  unnecessary  attendance  would  seem  to 
Edward  rather  ludicrous  than  respectable ;  and,  while  few  men 
were  more  attached  to  ideas  of  chieftainship  and  feudal  power, 
he  was,  for  that  very  reason,  cautious  of  exhibiting  external 
Boarks  of  dignity,  unless  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  when 
they  were  most  likely  to  produce  an  imposing  efifect.  Therefore, 
although,  had  he  been  to  receive  a  brother  chieftain,  he  would 
probably  have  been  attended  by  all  that  rotinue  which  Evan 
described  with  so  much  unction,  he  judged  it  moro  respectable 
to  advance  to  meet  Waveriey  with  a  single  attendant,  a  veiy 
handsome  Highland  boy,  who  carried  his  master's  shooting- 
poach  and  his  broadsword,  without  which  he  seldom  went 
abroad. 

When  Fergus  and  Waveriey  met,  the  latter  was  struck  with 
the  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  of  the  Chieftain's  figuro.  Above 
the  middle  sise  and  finely  proportioned,  the  Highland  dress,  t^  ^\ 
which  he  woro  in  its  simplest  mode,  set  off  his  person  to  great 
advantage.  He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trowsers,  made  of  tar- 
tan, chequered  scarlet  and  white ;  in  other  particulars  his  dress 
strictly  resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that  he  had  no  weapon  save 
ft  dirk,  very  richly  mounted  with  silver.  His  page,  as  we  have 
said,  carried  his  daymoro ;  and  the  fowling-piece,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  seemed  only  designed  for  sport.  He  had  shot  in  the 
oourse  of  his  walk  some  young  wild-ducks,  as,  though  do9e  time 
was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet  too  young  for 
the  sportsman.  His  countenance  was  decidedly  Scottish,  with 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  physiognomy,  but  yet  had 
BO  little  of  its  harshness  and  exaggeration  that  it  woiild  have 
been  pronoimced  in  any  country  extremely  handsome.  The 
martial  air  of  the  bonnet^  with  a  single  eagle's  feather  as  a 
distinction,  added  much  to  the  manly  appearance  of  his  head, 
^hich  was  besides  ornamented  with  a  hx  more  natural  and 
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giaoeful  oluBter  of  close  black  cuds  than  ever  were  exposed  to 
aale  in  Bond  Street. 

An  air  of  openness  and  a&bility  inoreased  the  favourable 
impression  derived  fipm  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior. 
Tet  a  skilful  physiognomist  woiild  have  been  less  satisfied  with 
the  oountenanoe  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  view.  Tbe 
eyebrow  and  upper  lip  bespoke  something  of  the  habit  of  per- 
emptoiy  conunand  and  decisive  superiority.  Even  his  eourtesj, 
though  open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
sense  of  personal  importance ;  and,  upon  any  check  or  accidental 
excitation,  a  sudden,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye  showed 
a  hasty,  haughty,  and  vindictive  temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded 
because  it  seemed  much  under  its  ownei^s  command.  In  shorty 
the  countenance  of  the  Chieftain  resembled  a  smiling  summer's 
day,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  are  made  sensible  by  certain, 
though  slight  signs  that  it  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the 
dose  of  evening. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  their  first  meeting  that  Edward 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  these  less  favoiu!able  remarks. 
The  Chief  received  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
with  the  utmost  expression  of  kindness  and  obligation  for  the 
yisit ;  upbraided  him  gently  with  choosing  so  rude  an  abode 
as  he  had  done  the  night  before;  and  entered  into  a  lively 
conversation  with  him  about  Donald  Bean's  housekeeping, 
but  without  the  least  hint  as  to  his  predatory  habits,  or  the 
inmiediate  occasion  of  Waverley's  visit,  a  topic  which,  as  the 
Chief  did  not  introduce  it,  our  hero  also  avoided.  While  they 
walked  merrily  on  towards  the  house  of  Glennaquoich,  Evan, 
who  now  fell  respectfully  into  the  rear,  followed  with  Galium 
Beg  and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
some  particulars  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  character  and  history, 
which  were  not  completely  known  to  Waverley  till  after  a  con- 
nection which,  though  arising  from  a  circumstance  so  casual, 
had  for  a  length  of  time  ihe  deepest  influence  upon  his  character, 
actions,  and  prospects.  But  this,  being  an  important  subject^ 
must  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TBM  CHISF  AND  HIB  KAKBION 

Thb  ingeniouB  licentiate  Franoiaoo  de  Ubeda^  when  he  eom- 
menoed  his  histoiy  of  La  Ficara  Justina  Diez^ — ^which,  by  the 
vaj,  is  one  of  the  moet  rare  books  of  Spanish  literatuxe, — 
complained  of  his  pen  having  caught  up  a  hair,  and  forthwith 
b^rns,  with  more  eloquence  than  common  sense,  an  affectionate 
ezpofltulatioii  with  that  useful  implement,  upbraiding  it  with 
being  the  quill  of  a  goose, — a  bird  inconstant  bj  nature,  as 
frequentm^   the  three  elements  of  water,  earth,  and  air  in- 
differently, and  being,  of  course,  '  to  one  thing  constant  nerer.' 
Now  I  protest  to  thee,  gentle  reader,  that  I  entirely  dissent 
from  Francisco  de  Ubeda  in  this  matter,  and  hold  it  the  most 
useful  quality  of  my  pen,  that  it  can  speedily  change  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  ffom  description  and  dialogue  to  narrative 
and  character.     So  that  if  my  quill  display  no  other  properties 
of  its  mother-goose  than  her  mutability,  truly  I  shall  be  well 
pleased ;  and  I  conceive  that  you,  my  worthy  friend,  wiU  have 
no  occasion  for  discontent.     From  the  jargon,  therefore,  of  the 
Highland  gillies  I  pass  to  the  character  of  their  Chief.     It  is 
an  important  examination,  and  therefore,  like  Dogberry,  we  must 
spare  no  wisdom. 

The  ancestor  of  Fergus  .Mac-Ivor,  about  three  centuries 
before,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  be  recognised  as  chief  of  the 
numerous  and  powerful  clan  to  which  he  belonged,  the  name  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Being  defeated  by  an 
opponent  who  had  more  justice,  or  at  least  more  force,  on  his 
^e,  he  moved  southwards,  with  those  who  adhered  to  him,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements,  like  a  second  iEneas.  The  state  of 
Uie  Perthshire  Highlands  favoured  his  purpose.  A  great  baron 
in  that  country  had  lately  become  traitor  to  the  crown ;  Ian, 
which  was  the  name  of  our  adventurer,  united  himself  with 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  the  king  to  chastise  him,  and 
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did  such  good  aeryioe  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  piopertj, 
upon  which  he  and  his  posterity  afterwards  resided.  He 
followed  the  king  also  in  war  to  the  fertile  regions  of  England, 
where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  so  actively  in  raising  sub- 
sidies  among  the  boors  of  Northumberland  and  Duiiiam,  that 
upon  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  stone  tower,  or 
f  ortalioe,  so  much  admired  by  his  dependants  and  neighbours 
that  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  Ian  Mac-Iyor,  or  John 
the  son  of  Ivor,  was  thereafter  distinguished,  both  in  song  and 
genealogy,  by  the  high  title  of  Ian  nan  ChauUly  or  John  of 
ike  Tower.  The  descendants  of  this  worthy  were  so  proud  of 
him  that  the  reigning  chief  always  bore  the  patronymic  title 
of  Yich  Ian  Yoli^,  i.e,  the  son  of  John  the  Great;  while  the 
clan  at  large,  to  distinguish  them  from  that  from  which  they 
had  seceded,  were  denominated  Sliochd  nan  Ivor^  the  race  of 
Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus,  the  tenth  in  direct  descent  from  John 
of  the  Tower,  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  insunection  of 
1715,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to  France,  after  the  attempt  of  that 
year  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  had  proved  unsuccessful.  More 
fortunate  than  other  fugitives,  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
French  service,  and  married  a  lady  of  rank  in  that  kingdom,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora.  The 
Scottish  estate  had  been  forfeited  and  exposed  to  sale,  but  was 
repurchased  for  a  small  price  m  the  name  of  the  young  pro- 
prietor, who  in  consequence  came  to  reside  upon  his  native 
domains.*  It  was  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed  a  character 
of  uncommon  acuteness,  fire,  and  ambition^  which,  as  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coimtry,  gradually  assumed  a 
mixed  and  peculiar  tone,  that  could  only  have  been  acquired 
Sixty  Years  since. 

Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  Sixty  Years  sooner  than  he  did, 
he  woiild  in  all  probability  have  wanted  the  polished  manner 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  now  possessed ;  and  had 
he  lived  Sixty  Years  later,  his  ambiticm  and  love  of  rule  would 
have  lacked  the  fuel  which  his  situation  now  afforded.  He  was 
indeed,  within  his  little  cirde,  as  perfect  a  politician  as  Cas- 
truccio  Gastracani  himself.      He  applied  himself  with  great 


earnestness  to  appease  all  the  feuds  and  dif  tensions  which  often 
arose  among  other  dans  in  his  neighbc  uhood,  so  that  he 
became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their  quarrels.  His  own  patriarchal 
power  he  strengthened  at  every  expense   which  his  fortune 

•  SeeForfUtedBttRtai.    Not  10. 
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iroold  permit^  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  to  the  uttermost 
to  maintain  tiie  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality  which  was  the 
most  yalued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the  same  reason 
be  crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  indeed,  and  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  greatly  outnumbering  what  the 
8(nl  was  calculated  to  maintain.  These  consisted  (&efly  of  his 
own  dan,  not  one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  lands  if  he 
ooold  possibly  prevent  it.  But  he  maintained,  besides,  many 
adyenturerB  horn  the  mother  sept,  who  deserted  a  less  warlike, 
though  more  wealthy  chief  to  do  homage  to  Fei^gus  Mac-Ivor. 
Other  indiTiduals,  too^  who  had  not  even  that  apology,  were 
nevertheless  received  into  his  allegiance,  which  indeed  was 
refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Peine,  proper  men  of  their  hands, 
and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces,  from  having 
obtained  command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies  raised 
by  government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  WhUe 
in  this  capacity  he  acted  with  vigour  and  spirit^  and  preserved 
great  order  in  the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his 
vassals  to  enter  by  rotation  into  his  company,  and  serve  for  a 
oertain  space  of  time,  which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general 
notion  of  military  discipline.  In  his  campaigns  against  the 
1^)anditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  assumed  and  ezeroiBed  to  the 
utmost  the  discretionaiy  power  which,  while  the  law  had  no 
free  course  in  the  HigUands,  was  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
military  parties  who  were  called  in  to  support  it.  He  acted, 
for  example^  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  free- 
booters v^ho  made  restitution  on  his  summons  and  offered 
personal  submission  to  himsftlf,  while  he  rigorously  pursued, 
apprehended,  and  sacrificed  to  justice  all  such  interlopers  as 
^Lared  to  despise  his  admonitions  or  commands.  On  the  other 
band,  if  any  officers  of  justice,  military  parties,  or  others,  pre- 
sumed to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders  through  his  territories^ 
and  without  applying  for  his  consent  and  concurrence,  nothing 
^vas  more  oertain  thim  that  they  would  meet  with  some  notable 
foil  or  defeat ;  upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  the 
first  to  condole  with  them,  and,  after  gently  blaming  their  rash- 
oess,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  tbe  lawless  state  of  the 
oountiy.  These  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion,  and 
inatters  were  so  represented  to  government  that  our  Chieftain 
'Was  deprived  of  his  military  command.'*' 

Whatever  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  the 

•  80a Hlghtood PtiUof.    NoleML 
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art  of  entirelj  sappresBing  every  appearanoe  of  diflconteiit ;  but 
in  a  short  time  ihe  nei^bouring  coimtry  began  to  feel  bad 
effdcts  from  bia  disgrace.  Donald  Bean  Lnaan,  and  others  of  his 
class,  whose  depredations  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  other 
districts,  appeared  from  tiienoef orward  to  have  made  a  settlement 
on  this  devoted  border ;  and  their  ravages  were  carried  on  with 
little  opposition,  as  the  Lowland  gentry  were  chiefly  Jacobites^  and 
disarmed.  This  forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  contracts 
of  black-mail  with  Feigus  Mac-Iyor,  which  not  only  established 
him  their  protector,  and  gave  him  great  weight  in  all  their  con- 
sultations, but,  moreover,  supplied  funds  for  the  waste  of  his 
feudal  hospitality,  which  the  discontinuBnce  of  his  pay  might 
have  otherwise  essentially  diminished. 

In  following  this  course  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  a  further 
object  than  merely  being  the  great  man  of  lus  neighbourhood, 
and  ruling  despotically  over  a  small  clan.  From  his  infancy 
upward  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  had  persuaded  himself,  not  only  that  their  restonir 
tion  to  the  crown  of  Britain  would  be  speedy,  but  that  those 
who  assisted  them  would  be  raised  to'  honour  and  rank.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Highlandera 
among  themselves^  and  augmented  his  own  force  to  the  utmost^ 
to  be  prepared  for  the  firist  favourable  opportunity  of  risingr. 
With  this  purpose  also  he  concUiated  the  favour  of  such  Low- 
land gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  as  were  friends  to  the  good 
cause ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  having  incautiously  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Bradwardine,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pecniliarities, 
was  much  respected  in  the  country,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
foray  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  solder  up  the  dispute  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned.  Some,  indeed,  sumused  that  he 
caused  the  enterprise  to  be  suggested  to  Donald,  on  purpose  to 
pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation,  which,  supposing  that  to  be 
the  case,  cost  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine  two  good  milch  cows. 
This  zeal  in  their  behalf  the  House  of  Stuart  repaid  with  a 
considerable  share  of  their  confidence,  an  occasional  supply  of 
louis-d'or,  abimdance  of  fair  words,  and  a  parchment,  wi&  a 
huge  waxen  seal  appended,  purporting  to  be  an  earl's  patent, 
granted  by  no  less  a  person  than  James  the  Third  King  of 
England,  and  Eighth  King  of  Scotland,  to  is  right  f eal,  trusty, 
and  well-beloved  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  G  ennaquoich,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

With  this  future  coronet  glittering  bef  re  his  eyes,  Fergus 


plunged  deeply  into  the  correspondence 


and  plots  of  that 
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mihapp J  period ;  and^  like  all  such  aotive  agents,  easily  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  going  certain  lengths  in  the  service  of 
his  party,  from  which  honour  and  pride  would  have  deterred 
him  had  his  sole  object  been  the  direct  advancement  of  his 
own  peraoEud  interest.  With  this  insight  into  a  bold,  ambitious, 
and  ardent^  yet  artful  and  politic  character,  we  resume  the 
broken  thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house 
of  Gleniiaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  mansion, 
a  high  rode-looking  square  tower,  with  the  addition  of  a  lofted 
house,  that  is,  a  bmlding  of  two  stories,  constructed  by  Feigus's 
grandfather  when  he  returned  from  that  memorable  expedition, 
well  remembered  by  the  western  shires  imder  the  name  of  the 
Highland  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade  against  the 
Ayrshire  Whigs  and  Covenantors,  the  Yich  Ian  Yohr  of  the 
time  had  probably  been  as  succes^hil  as  his  predecessor  was  in 
harrying  Northumberland,  and  therefore  left  to  his  posterity  a 
rival  edifice  as  a  monument  of  his  magnificence. 

Around  ihe  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  a  narrow  Highland  valley,  there  appeared  none  of  that 
attention  to  convenience,  far  less  to  ornament  and  decoration, 
▼hich  usually  surroxmds  a  gentleman's  habitation.  An  inclosure 
or  two,  diyided  by  diy-stone  walls,  were  the  only  part  of  the 
domain  that  was  fenced;  as  to  the  rest,  the  narrow  slips  of 
level  ground  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  brook  exhibited  a 
scanty  crop  of  barley,  liable  to  constant  depredations  from  the 
herds  of  wild  ponies  and  black  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the 
adjacent  hills.  These  ever  and  anon  made  an  incursion  upon 
the  arable  ground,  which  was  repelled  by  the  loud,  uncouth, 
and  dissonant  shouto  of  half  a  dozen  Highland  swains,  all 
running  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  every  one  hallooing  a 
half-starved  dog  to  the  rescue  of  the  forage.  At  a  little  distance 
up  the  glen  was  a  small  and  stunted  wood  of  birch ;  the  lulls 
were  high  and  heathy,  but  without  any  variety  of  surface ;  so 
that  the  whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate  rather  than  grand 
and  solitary.  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant  of 
Ian  nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain  for  Stow  or 
Blenheim. 

There  was  a  sight,  however,  before  the  gate,  which  perhaps 
would  have  afforded  the  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more  pleasure 
than  the  finest  view  in  the  domain  assigned  to  him  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  This  consisted  of  about  a  hundred 
Highlanders,  in  complete  dress  and  arms;  at  sight  of  whom 
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the  Chieftain  apologised  to  Wayerley  in  a  sort  of  negligent 
manner.  'He  had  foxgot,'  he  said,  'that  he  had  ordered  a 
few  of  his  clan  out,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  thej  were 
in  a  fit  condition  to  protect  the  country,  and  prevent  such 
accidents  as,  he  was  sorry  to  leam,  had  befallen  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine.  Before  they  were  dismissed,  perhaps  Captain 
Waverley  might  choose  to  see  them  go  through  a  part  of  their 
exercise/ 

Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  with  agility  and 
precision  some  of  the  ordinaiy  military  moyements.  They 
then  practised  indiyidually  at  a  mark,  and  showed  extraoidinaiy 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  pistol  and  firelock.  They 
took  aii^  Btandin^ting,  l«uiii>g,  <^  lying  prostrate,  as  thejr 
were  commanded,  and  always  with  effect  upon  the  target. 
Next,  they  paired  off  for  the  broadsword  exercise;  and,  having 
manifested  their  individual  skill  and  dexterity,  imited  in  two 
bodies,  and  exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter,  in  which  the 
charge,  the  rally,  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight,  were  exhibited  to  the  sound  of  the  great  war 
bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief,  the  skirmish  was  ended. 
Matches  were  then  made  for  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  pitch- 
ing the  bar,  and  other  sports,  in  which  this  feudal  militia 
displayed  incredible  swiftness,  strength,  and  agility;  and 
accomplished  the  purpose  whidi  their  Chieftain  had  at  heart, 
by  impressing  on  Waverley  no  light  sense  of  their  merit  as 
soldiers,  and  of  the  power  of  him  who  commanded  them  by  his 
nod.* 

'  And  what  number  of  such  gallant  fellows  have  the  happi- 
ness to  call  you  leader  ? '  asked  Waverley. 

'  In  a  good  cause,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they  loved, 
the  race  of  Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  field  under  five 
hundred  daymores.  But  you  are  aware,  Captain  Waverley, 
that  the  dissuming  act,  passed  about  twenty  years  ago,  prevents 
their  being  in  the  complete  state  of  preparation  as  in  former 
times ;  and  I  keep  no  more  of  my  dan  under  arms  than  may 
defend  my  own  or  my  friends'  property,  when  the  country  is 
troubled  with  such  men  as  your  last  night's  landlord;  and 
government,  which  has  removed  other  mc 
connive  at  our  protecting  ourselves.' 

'But,  with   your  force,  you  might 
down  such  gangs  as  that  of  Donald  Bean 

*  See  Highluid  DiadpUzie.    Note] 
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'Tea,  doabtlefls;  and  my  rewaid  would  be  a  tammonB  to 
deUyer  up  to  QexienJ  Blakene j,  at  Stirling,  the  few  broad- 
Bwords  they  haye  left  us;  there  were  little  policj  in  that, 
methinks.  But  come,  captain,  the  sound  of  the  pipes  informs 
me  that  dinner  is  prepared.  Let  me  haye  the  honour  to  show 
you  into  my  rude  mansion/ 


CHAPTER  XX 


Va»^ 


A   HIGHLAND  FEABT 

Erb  Wayerley  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  he  was  offered 
patriarchal  refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet^  which  the  su] 
weather,  and  the  morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered  hig 
acceptable.  He  was  not,  indeed,  so  luxuriously  attended  u] 
this  occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the  Odyssey ;  the  t 
of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed,  not  by  a  beaut 
damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  Uinb,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil, 

but  by  a  smoke-dried  skhmy  old  Highland  woman,  who 
not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty  imp< 
upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth,  '  Our  fathers'  hei 
did  not  feed  so  near  together  that  I  should  do  you  this  service.' 
A  small  donation,  however,  amply  reconciled  this  ancient  hand- 
maiden to  the  supposed  degradation ;  and,  as  Edward  proceeded 
to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing  in  the  Gaelic  proverb, 
'  May  the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest.' 

The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the 
first  story  of  Ian  nan  Chaisters  original  erection,  and  a  huge 
oaken  table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus 
for  dinner  was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company 
numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was 
the  Chief  himself,  with  Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland 
visitors  of  neighbouring  clans;  the  elders  of  his  own  tribe, 
wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called,  who  occupied 
portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or  essees,  sat  next  in 
rank ;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  n  iphews  and  foster- 
brethren  ;  then  the  officers  of  the  Chiefs  '.  ousehold,  according 
to  their  order;  and  lowest  of  all,  the  tc  lants  who  actually 
cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  th  9  long  perspective, 
Edward  might  see  upon  the  green,  to  w  ich  a  huge  pair  of 
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folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet 
inferior  description,  who,  neverihelesB,  were  considered  as  guests, 
and  had  their  share  both  of  the  oountenance  of  the  entertainer 
and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day.  In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating 
round  this  extreme  veige  of  the  banquet,  was  a  changeful 
group  of  women,  re^ged  boys  and  girls,  beggars,  young  and 
old,  large  greyhoimds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and  cuis  of 
low  degree;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less 
immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of 
6oonom.y.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the 
dishes  of  fish,  game,  etc.,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  i^lish  stranger. 
Lower  down  stood  immense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef, 
which,  but  for  the  absence  of  poik,^  abhorred  in  the  Highlands, 
resembled  the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors. 
But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  caUed  '  a  hog  in 
har'st,'  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch 
of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  exhibited  in  that 
form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who  piqued  himself  more 
on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  master's  table.  The 
sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  clans- 
men, some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which  were 
usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was 
Boon  rendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  spectacle.  Lower  down 
still,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  suffi- 
ciently abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments 
of  the  feast  r^aled  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the 
open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  imder 
similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were 
liberally  distributed  among  the  Chiefs  immediate  neighbours ; 
whisky,  plain  or  diluted,  and  strong  beer  refreshed  those  who 
sat  near  the  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution 
appear  to  give  the  least  offence.  Every  one  present  under- 
stood that  his  taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rank 
which  he  held  at  table ;  and,  consequently,  the  tacksmen  and 
their  dependants  always  professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently  out  of  choice,  for  the 
liquor  which  was  assigned  to  them  from  economy.f  The  bag- 
pipers, three  in  ntunber,  screamed,  during  the  whole  time  of 

•See  Dislike  of  the  Sootch  to  Pock.    Note22. 
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dinner,  a  tremendous  war-tune ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  Babel  of 
noises  that  Waverley  dreaded  his  ears  would  never  reooyer  it. 
Mac-Ivor,  indeed,  apologised  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
so  laige  a  party,  and  pleaded  the  necessitj  of  his  situation,  on 
which  unlimited  hospitality  was  imposed  as  a  paramount  duty. 
'These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine,'  he  said,  'account  my 
estate  as  held  in  trust  for  their  support;  and  I  must  find 
them  beef  and  ale,  while  the  rogues  will  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  practise  the  broadsword,  or  wander  about  the  hills^ 
shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to  the 
lasses  of  the  strath.  But  what  can  I  do.  Captain  Waverley  7 
everything  will  keep  after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  a  hawk 
or  a  Highlander.'  Edward  made  the  expected  answer,  in  a 
compliment  upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and  attached 
followers. 

'Why,  JOB,*  replied  the  Chie^  'were  I  disposed,  like  my 
father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the 
head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I  believe  the  loons  would  stand  by 
me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
maxim  is,  "Better  an  old  woman  with  a  purse  Iq  her  hand 
than  three  men  with  belted  brands  "  ? '  Then,  turning  to  the 
company,  he  proposed  the  'Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a 
worthy  &iend  of  his  kind  neighbour  and  ally,  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine.' 

'  He  is  welcome  hither,'  said  one  of  the  elders,  '  if  he  come 
from  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine.' 

'  I  say  nay  to  that,'  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast;  '  I  say  nay  to  that.  Whilethere 
is  a  green  le^  in  the  forest^  tiiere  will  be  fraud  in  a  Comyne.' 

'  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Baron  of  Bradwaxdine,' 
answered  another  ancient;  'and  the  guest  that  comes  hither 
from  him  should  be  welcome,  though  he  came  with  blood  on  his 
hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor.' 

The  old  man  whose  cup  remained  full  replied,  '  There  has 
been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Brad- 
wardine.' 

'Ah !  Ballenkeiroch,'  replied  the  first,  'you  think  rather  of 
the  flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  mains  of  Tidly-Yeolan  than  the 
glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at  Preston.' 

'  And  weU  I  may,'  answered  Ballenkeiroch ;  '  the  flash  of  the 
gun  cost  me  a  fair-haired  son,  and  the  glance  of  the  sword  has 
done  but  little  for  King  James.* 
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The  Chieftaixi,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to  Waverley 
that  the  Bcuon  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray  near  Tolly- 
Veolaiiy  about  aeven  years  before ;  and  then  hastened  to  remoTe 
Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  by  informing  him  that  Waverley  waa 
an  Kngliahnnan,  imconnected  by  birth  or  alliance  with  the 
family  dt  Bradwardine;  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  raised 
the  hitherto-untasted  cup  and  courteously  dnmk  to  his  health.  . 

This  ceremony  being  requited  in  kind,  the  Chieftain  made  a  .  t 

signal  for  the  pipes  to  cease,  and  said  aloud,  'Where  is  the 
song  bkLden,  my  friends,  that  Mao-Murrough  cannot  find  it  7 '      ^  (^' 

Mao-Murrough,  the  faimily  6AatrdA,  an  aged  man,  immediately  [ 
took  tlie  hint,  and  began  to  chant,  with  low  and  rapid  utteiv 
anoe,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  yerses,  which  were  received  by  the 
audience  with  all  the  applause  of  enthusiasm.  As  he  advanced 
In  his  declamation,  his  udour  seemed  to  increase.  He  had  at 
first  spoken  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  he  now  cast 
then^  around  as  if  beseeching,  and  anon  as  if  commanding, 
attention,  and  his  tones  rose  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  gestures.  He  seemed  to  Edward, 
who  attended  to  him  with  much  interest,  ,to  recite  many  proper 
names,  to  lament  the  dead,  to  apostrophise  the  absent,  to  exhort, 
and  Entreat,  and  animate  those  who  were  present.  Waverley 
thought  he  even  discerned  his  own  name,  and  was  convinced 
his  conjecture  was  right  from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being  at 
that  moment  turned  towards  him  simultaneously.  The  ardour 
of  the  poet  appeared  to  communicate  itself  to  the  audience. 
Their  wild  and  sun-burnt  countenances  assumed  a  fiercer  and 
more  animated  expression ;  all  bent  forward  towards  the  reciter, 
many  sprung  up  and  waved  their  arms  in  ecstasy,  and  some 
laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  When  the  song  ceased, 
there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into  their  usual  channel. 

The  Chieftain,  who^  during  this  scene  had  appeared  rather 
to  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited  than  to  partake 
their  high  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  claret  a  smaU  silver 
cap  which  stood  by  him.  '  Give  this,'  he  said  to  an  attendant, 
'to  Mao-Murrough  nan  Fonn  (».«.  of  the  songs),  and  when  he 
has  drank  the  juice,  bid  him  keep,  for  the  sa^e  of  Yich  Ian 
Vohr,  the  sheU  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it.'  The  gift  was 
received  by  Mao-Mturough  with  profound  gratitude  \  he  drank 
the  wine,  and,  kissing  the  cup,  shrouded  it  with  reverence  in 
the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom.  He  then  burst  forth 
into  what  Edward  justly  supposed  to  be  an  extemporaneous 
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efl^udon  of  th&nks  and  piaiaes  of  his  Chief.  It  was  received 
with  applause,  but  did  not  produce  the  effact  of  his  first  poenti. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  clan  regarded  l^e  generosity 
of  their  Chieftain  with  high  approbation.  Many  approved 
Gaelic  toasts  were  then  proposed,  of  some  of  which  the  Chieftam 
gave  his  guest  the  following  versions : — 

<  To  hun  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe.'  '  To 
him  that  never  forsook  a  comrade.'  *  To  him  that  never  bought 
or  sold  justice.'  '  Hospitality  to  l^e  exile,  and  broken  bones  to 
the  tyrant.'  *  The  lads  with  the  kilts.'  *  Highlanders,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,' — ^with  many  other  pithy  sentiments  of  the  like 
nature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  l^e  meaning  of 
that  song  which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect  upon  the  passions 
of  the  company,  and  hinted  his  curiosity  to  his  host.  'As  I 
observe,'  said  the  Chieftain,  '  that  you  have  passed  the  bottle 
during  the  last  three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  propose  to  you  to 
retire  to  my  sister's  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these  thmgs  to 
you  better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my  dan  in  the 
usual  current  of  their  festivity,  yet  I  neither  am  addicted  my- 
self to  exceed  in  its  amount,  nor  do  1/  added  he,  smiling,  'keep 
a  Bear  to  devour  the  intellects  of  su<di  as  can  make  good  use  of 
them.' 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  Chieftain, 
saying  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  left  the  table,  followed 
by  Waverley.  As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Edward  heard 
Vich  Ian  Yohr's  health  invoked  with  a  wild  and  animated  cheer, 
that  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests  and  the  depth  of 
their  devotion  to  his  service. 


CHAPTEB  XXI 

THB  CHISFTAIN'S  BJSTBR 

The  drawing-room  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  waa  fumidiied  in  ihe 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner ;  for  at  Glennaquoich  every 
other  sort  of  expenditure  was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible^ 
for  the  purpose  ol  maintaining,  in  its  full  dignity,  the  hospitality 
of  the  Chieftain,  and  retaining  and  multiplying  the  niunber  of 
his  dependants  and  adherents.  But  there  was  no  appearance 
of  this  parsimony  in  the  dress  of  the  lady  herself,  whidi  was  in 
texture  elegant,  and  even  rich,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  "^ ,  I 
partook  putly  of  the  Parisian  foshion  and  partly  of  the  more 
simple  dress  of  the  Highlands,  blended  together  with  great 
taste.  Her  hair  was  not  disfigured  by  the  art  of  the  friseur, 
but  fell  in  jetty  ringlets  on  her  neck,  confined  only  by  a  circlet, 
richly  set  with  difunonds.  This  peculiarity  she  adopted  in 
compliance  with  the  Highland  prejudices,  which  could  not 
endure  that  a  woman's  head  should  be  covered  before  wedlock. 
Flora  Mao-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her 
brother  Fergus ;  so  much  so  that  they  might  have  played  Viola 
and  Sebastian  with  the  same  exquisite  effect  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her  brother,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  in  these  characters.  They  had  the  same  antique  and 
regular  correctness  of  profile ;  the  same  dark  eyes,  eye-lashes, 
and  eye-brows ;  the  same  clearness  of  complexion,  excepting  that 
Feigus's  was  embrowned  by  exercise  and  Flora's  possessed  the 
utmost  feminine  delicacy.  But  the  haughty  and  somewhat 
stem  regularity  of  Feigus's  features  was  beautifully  softened 
in  those  of  Flora.  Their  voices  were  also  similar  in  tone,  though 
differing  in  the  key.  That  of  Feigus,  especially  while  issuing 
orders  to  his  followers  during  their  military  exercise,  reminded 
Edward  of  a  favourite  passage  in  the  description  of  Emetrius: 


— —  whose  voice  was  heaid  aronnd. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  souiia* 
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That  of  Flora,  on  the  oontraiy,  was  soft  and  sweet — 'an 
excellent  thing  in  wonuin ; '  yet^  in  nxging  any  feyourite  topic, 
which  she  often  pursued  with  natural  eloquence^  it  possessed 
as  weU  the  tones  which  impress  awe  and  oonyiotion  as  those  of 
persuasiye  insinuation,  llie  eager  glance  of  the  keen  black 
eye,  which,  in  the  Chieftain,  seemed  impatient  even  of  the 
material  obstacles  it  encountered,  had  in  his  sister  acquired  a 
gentle  pensiveness.  His  looks  seined  to  seek  glory,  power,  all 
that  could  exalt  him  above  others  in  the  race  of  humanity; 
while  those  of  his  sister,  as  if  she  were  already  oonsdous 
of  mental  superiority,  seemed  to  pity,  rather  than  envy,  thoae 
who  were  struggling  for  any  farther  distinction.  Her  senti- 
ments corresponded  with  the  expression  of  her  coimtenance. 
Early  education  had  impressed  upon  her  mind,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  Chieftain,  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart  She  believed  it  the  duty  of  her  brother, 
of  his  dan,  of  every  man  in  Britain,  at  whatever  personal 
hazard,  to  contribute  to  that  restoration  which  the  partisans  of 
the  Chevalier  St.  Geoige  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.  For  this 
she  was  prepared  to  do  aU,  to  suffer  all,  to  sacrifice  all.  But 
her  loyalty,  as  it  exceeded  her  brother^s  in  fanaticism,  excelled 
it  also  in  purity.  Accustomed  to  petty  intrigue,  and  necessarily 
involved  in  a  ^ousand  paltry  and  selfish  discussions,  ambitious 
also  by  nature,  his  political  faith  was  tinctured,  at  least,  if  not 
tainted,  by  the  views  of  interest  and  advancement  so  easily 
combined  with  it;  and  at  the  moment  he  should  unsheathe 
his  claymore,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
most  with  the  view  of  making  James  Stuart  a  king  or  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  an  earl.  This,  indeed,  was  a  mixture  of  feeling  which 
he  did  not  avow  even  to  himself,  but  it  existed,  nevertheless, 
in  a  powerful  degree. 

In  Flora's  bosom,  on  the  contrary,  the  zeal  of  loyalty  burnt 
pure  and  unmixed  with  any  selfish  feeling ;  she  would  have  as 
soon  made  religion  the  mask  of  ambitious  and  interested  views 
as  have  shrouded  them  under  the  opinions  which  she  had  been 
taught  to  think  patriotism.  Such  instances  of  devotion  were 
not  uncommon  among  the  followers  of  the  unhappy  race  of 
Stuart,  of  which  many  memorable  proofs  will  recur  to  the 
mind  of  most  of  my  readers.  But  peculiar  a1  ;^ntion  on  the  part 
of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  (xeorge  and  his  princ  mss  to  the  parents 
of  Fergus  and  his  sister,  and  to  themselves  rhen  orphans,  had 
riveted  their  faith.  Fergus,  upon  the  dea  h  of  his  parents, 
had  been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honour  1 1  the  train  of  the 
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Chevalier^B  lady,  and,  from  his  beauty  and  sprightly  temper, 
was  unifbnnly  treated  by  her  with  the  utmost  distinction. 
This  was  also  extended  to  Flora,  who  was  maintained  for  some 
time  at  a  conyent  of  the  first  order  at  the  princess's  expense, 
and  removed  from  thence  into  her  own  family,  where  she  spent 
neariy  two  years.  Both  brother  and  sister  retained  the  deepest 
and  most  grateful  sense  of  her  kindness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  nrinoiple  of  Flora's 
chamcter,  I  may  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly.  She  was 
highly  aooompluE^ied,  and  had  acquired  those  elegant  manners 
to  be  expected  from  one  who^  in  eariy  youth,  hed  been  the 
companion  ol  a  princess ;  yet  e^e  had  not  learned  to  substitute 
the  gloss  of  politeness  for  the  reality  of  feeling.  When  settled 
in  ti^e  lonely  regions  of  Glennaquoich,  she  found  that  her 
resouxoes  in  French,  English,  and  Italian  literature  were  likely 
to  be  few  and  interrupted;  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
time,  she  bestowed  a  part  of  it  upaa  the  music  and  poetical 
traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  began  reaUy  to  feel  the 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  which  her  brother,  whose  perceptions 
of  literary  merit  were  more  blunL  rather  aJffected  for  tibie  sake 
of  pcfpxilintv  than  actually  experienced.  Her  resolution  was 
strengthened  in  these  reseajnohes  by  the  extreme  delight  which 
her  inquiries  seemed  to  aflford  those  to  whom  she  resorted  for 
information. 

Her  love  of  her  dan,  an  attachment  which  was  almost 
hereditary  in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her  loyalty,  a  more  pure 
passion  than  that  of  her  brother.  He  waa  too  thorough  a 
politidan,  regarded  his  patriarchal  influence  too  much  as  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  own  aggrandisement^  that  we 
should  term  him  the  xnodel  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Flora 
felt  the  same  anxiety  for  cherishing  and  extending  their 
patriarchal  sway,  but  it  was  with  the  generous  desire  of 
▼indicating  from  poverty,  or  at  least  from  want  and  foreign 
oppression,  those  whom  her  brother  was  by  birth,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  time  and  country,  entitiied  to  govern.  The 
savings  of  her  income,  for  she  had  a  small  pension  from  the 
Princess  Sobieski,  were  dedicated,  not  to  add  to  the  comforts 
of  the  peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word  which  they  neither 
knew  nor  apparently  wished  to  know,  but  to  relieve  their 
absolute  necessities  when  in  sickness  or  extreme  old  age.  At 
every  other  period  they  rather  toQed  to  procure  something 
which  they  might  share  with  the  Chief,  as  a  proof  of  their 
attachment^  tlum  expected  other  assistance  fix>m  him  save 
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what  was  aflforded  by  the  rode  hoepitality  of  his  oastLe,  and 
the  general  diyiaion  and  subdivision  of  his  estate  among 
them.  Floia  was  so  muoh  beloyed  by  them  thati  when  Mao- 
Morrough  composed  a  song  in  which  he  enumerated  all 
the  principal  beauties  of  the  d]striot»  and  intimated  her 
superiority  by  concluding,  that '  the  foirest  apple  hung  on  the 
highest  bough,'  he  received,  in  donatives  from  the  iudividuaLi 
of  the  clan,  more  seed -barley  than  would  have  sowed  his 
Highland  Parnassus,  the  bard's  crofts  as  it  was  called,  ten 
times  over. 

From  situation  as  weU  as  choice,  Mias  Mac-Ivor^s  sodely 
was  extremely  limited.  Her  most  intimate  friend  had  been 
Rose  Bradwaidine,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached ;  and  when 
seen  together,  they  would  have  aflforded  an  artist  two  admirable 
subjects  for  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  muse.  Indeed  Rose 
was  so  tenderly  watched  by  her  father,  and  her  cirde  of  wishes 
was  so  limited,  that  none  arose  but  what  he  was  willing  to 
gratify,  and  scarce  any  which  did  not  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  power.  With  Flora  it  was  otherwise.  While  almost  a 
girl  she  had  undergone  the  most  complete  change  of  scene, 
from  gaiety  and  splendour  to  absolute  solitude  and  comparative 
poverty ;  and  the  ideas  and  wishes  which  she  chiefly  fostered 
respected  great  national  events,  and  changes  not  to  be  brought 
round  without  both  haasard  and  bloodshed,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  thought  of  with  levity.  Her  manner,  consequently,  was 
grave,  though  she  readily  contributed  her  talents  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  society,  and  stood  veiy  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Baron,  who  used  to  sing  along  with  her  such  French  duets  of 
Lindor  and  Cloris,  etc.,  as  were  in  fashion  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  old  Louis  le  Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  though  no  one  durst  have  hinted 
it  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  that  Flora's  entreaties  had  no 
small  share  in  allaying  the  wrath  of  Fergus  upon  occasion  of 
their  quarrel.  She  took  her  brother  on  the  assailable  side,  by 
dwelling  first  upon  the  Baron's  age,  and  then  representing  the 
injury  which  the  cause  might  sustain,  and  the  damage  which 
must  arise  to  his  own  character  in  point  of  prudence,  so 
necessary  to  a  political  agent,  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  it  to 
extremity.  Otherwise  it  is  probable  it  woild  have  terminated 
in  a  duel,  both  because  the  Baron  had,  onja  former  occasion, 
shed  blood  of  the  clan,  though  the  matter  lad  been  timely  ac- 
commodated, and  on  accoimt  of  his  high  re Jutation  for  addiess 
at  his  weapon,  which  Feigus  almost  condescfoded  to  envy.    For 
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ibe  same  reaaon  she  had  uiged  their  reocmcQiAtioiiy  whioh  the 
Qiieftain  the  more  readily  agreed  to  aa  it  fiiyouied  aooie 
ulterior  piojeota  of  hia  own. 

To  thia  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female  empire  of 
the  te»-tabley  Feigns  introduced  Captain  Waverley,  wh^  she 
with  the  usual  forma  of  poUteneas. 


CHAPTER  XXn 


HIGHLAin)  XINErrBXIiST 


Whin  the  first  aalutataons  had  paasedi  FeacgoB  said  to  his 
sister,  *  M j  dear  Floia,  before  I  return  to  the  barbarous  ritual 
of  our  forefathers,  I  must  tell  jou  that  Captam  Waverley  is 
a  worshipper  of  the  Celtic  muse,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  that 
he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  language.  I  have  told 
him  you  are  eminent  as  a  translator  of  Highland  poetiy,  and 
that  Mao-Murrough  admires  your  version  of  his  songs  upon  the 
same  principle  that  Captain  Waverley  admires  the  original, — 
because  he  does  not  comprehend  them.  Will  you  haye  the 
goodness  to  read  or  recite  to  our  guest  in  English  the  extnir 
ordinary  string  of  names  which  Mac-Mtinough  has  tacked 
together  in  Gaelicf  My  life  to  a  moor-fowPs  feather,  you  are 
ptoyided  with  a  version ;  for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  bard's 
councils,  and  acquainted  with  his  songs  long  before  he  rehearses 
them  in  the  halL' 

' How  can  you  say  so,  Fergusi  Tou  know  how  little  these 
▼erses  can  possibly  interest  an  F^ngliah  stranger,  even  if  I  could 
translate  them  as  you  pretend/ 

'Not  less  than  they  interest  me,  lady  fair.  To-day  your 
joint  composition,  for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it,  has  cost 
me  the  lasib  silver  cup  in  the  castle,  and  I  suppose  will  cost  me 
something  else  next  time  I  hold  oour  pUniire^  if  the  muse 
descends  on  Mac-Murrough ;  for  you  know  our  proverb, — 
'*  When  the  hand  of  the  chief  ceases  to  bestow,  the  breath  of  the 
bard  is  frozen  in  the  utterance.'' — ^Well,  I  would  it  were  even  so : 
there  are  three  things  that  are  useless  to  a  mldem  Highlander, 
— a  sword  which  he  must  not  draw,  a  bard 
which  he  dare  not  imitate,  and  a  laige  goat^B  Jn  purse  without 
a  louis-d'or  to  put  into  it.' 

'Well,  brotiier,  since  you  betray  my  sefrets,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  keep  yours.    I  assure  you,  Captt  in  Waverley,  that 
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Feigafl  is  too  pnmd  to  exchange  his  broadsword  for  a  ma/r4ehaJI!% 
baton,  that  he  esteems  Mao-Munoagh  a  far  greater  poet  than 
Homer,  and  would  not  give  up  his  goat-skin  purse  for  all  the 
loois-d'or  which  it  could  contain.' 

'Well  pronounced.  Flora;  blow  for  blow,  as  Gonan*  said  to 
the  devil.  Now  do  you  two  talk  ol  baids  and  poetiy,  if  not  of 
punes  and  dajmores,  while  I  retain  to  do  the  final  honours  to 
the  senators  of  the  tribe  of  Ivor.'    So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

The  oonTenation  continued  between  Flora  and  Waverley ; 
for  two  well-dreased  young  women,  whose  character  seemed  to 
hover  between  that  of  companions  and  dependants,  took  no 
share  in  it.  They  were  boUi  pretty  girls,  but  served  only  as 
foils  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  patroness.  The  discourse 
followed  the  turn  which  the  Chieftain  had  giv^^n  it,  and 
Wayerley  was  equally  amused  and  surprised  with  the  account 
which  the  lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetiy. 

'The  recitation,'  she  said,  '<tf  poems,  recording  the  feats  of 
heroes,  the  complaints  of  lovers,  and  tiie  wars  of  contending 
tribes,  forms  the  chief  amusement  of  a  winter  fire-side  in  the 
Highlands.  Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  veiy  andent,  and  if 
they  are  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  languages  of  civilised 
Europe,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  general  sensation. 
Others  are  more  modem,  the  composition  of  &ose  family  bards 
whom  the  chieftains  of  more  distinguished  name  and  power 
retain  as  the  poets  and  historians  of  their  tribes.  These,  of 
course,  possess  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but  much  of  it  must 
evaporate  in  translation,  or  be  lost  on  those  who  do  not 
sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  the  poet.' 

'And  your  bard,  whose  efiusions  seemed  to  produce  such 
efiect  upon  the  company  to-day,  is  he  reckoned  among  the 
favourite  poets  of  the  mountains  1' 

'That  is  a  tiying  question.  His  reputation  is  high  among 
his  countrymen,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  depreciate  it.'  t 

'But  the  song.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  seemed  to  awaken  all  those 
warriors^  both  young  and  dd.' 

'The  song  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  of 
the  Highland  clans  under  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  an 
exh<Hrtation  to  them  to  remember  and  to  emulate  the  actions  of 
their  forefathers.' 

'And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extraordinary  the 

*  See  OoDBa  the  Jwter.    Note  S4. 

f  The  HishUnd  poet  almost  alwrnys  was  an  Improvisators.    Oiptaln  Burt  met  one 
orthematLovrntrstiftblei 
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gaem  appean,  that  there  was  aome  aUumon  to  me  in  the  Tenes 
which  he  fecitedf ' 

*  Tou  have  a  quick  ohserfatioo.  Captain  WaTetlej,  which  in 
thie  inetancehasDotdeoeiyed  jcfo.  Tlie  Gaelio  langnage,  being 
unconmumly  yooalici  is  well  adapted  for  sadden  and  extempor- 
aneous poetry ;  and  a  hard  aeldom  &ils  to  augment  the  effects 
ci  a  premeditated  song  by  throwing  in  any  stansas  which  may 
be  suggested  by  the  ciroomstanoes  attending  the  recitation.' 

*  I  would  giye  my  best  honse  to  know  what  the  Highland 
bard  could  find  to  say  of  such  an  imworthy  Southron  as  myself/ 

'It  shall  not  even  cost  you  a  lock  of  his  mane.  Una, 
fnawmmem  1  (She  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  young  girls 
in  attendance,  who  iustantly  curtsied  and  tripped  out  of  the 
room.)  1  have  sent  Una  to  leam  from  the  hard  the  expressions 
he  used,  and  you  shall  command  my  skill  as  dmgoman.' 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  repeated  to  her  mistress 
a  few  lines  in  Gaelic.  Flora  seemed  to  think  for  a  moment^ 
and  then,  slightly  colouring,  she  turned  to  Waverley — '  It  is 
impossible  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  Captain  Wayeiley,  without 
exposing  my  own  presumption.  If  you  will  give  me  a  few 
moments  for  consideration,  I  will  endeavour  to  engraft  the 
meaning  of  these  lines  upon  a  rude  English  translation  which 
I  have  attempted  of  a  part  of  the  original.  The  duties  of  the 
tea-table  seem  to  be  concluded,  and,  as  the  evening  is  delightful, 
Una  will  show  you  the  way  to  one  of  my  favourite  haunts,  and 
Cathleen  and  I  will  join  you  there.' 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  h^  native  language, 
conducted  Waverley  out  by  a  passage  different  from  that  through 
which  he  had  entered  the  apartment.  At  a  distance  he  heaid 
the  hall  of  the  Chief  still  resounding  with  the  clang  of  bagpipes 
and  the  high  applause  of  his  guests.  Having  gained  the  open 
air  by  a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  litUe  way  up  the  wild, 
bleak,  and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  house  was  situated, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream  that  winded  through  it.  In 
a  spot^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle^  two  brooks, 
which  formed  the  little  river,  had  their  junction.  The  laiger 
of  the  two  came  down  the  long  hare  valley,  which  extended, 
apparently  without  any  change  or  elevation  if  diaraoter,  as  far 
as  the  hills  which  formed  ito  boundary  permitted  the  eye  to 
reach.  But  the  other  stream,  which  had  its' 
mountains  on  the  left  hand  of  the  strath, 
a  very  narrow  and  dark  opening  betwixt 


These  streams  were  different  also  in  oharacte  .    The  laiger  was 


anKmg  the 
ted  to  issue  from 
two  large  rocks. 
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placid,  and  eyen  sullen  in  its  ooone,  wheeling  in  deep  eddies^ 
or  sleeping  in  dark  blue  pools ;  but  the  motions  of  the  lesser 
brook  were  lapid  and  furious,  issuing  from  between  precipices, 
like  a  Ynaniao  from  his  confinement,  all  foam  and  uproar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  Waverley,  like 
a  knight  cl  romance,  was  conducted  by  the  fair  Highland 
danwel,  his  silent  guide.  A  small  path,  which  had  been 
rendered  easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  accommodation,  led 
him  through  scenery  of  a  yery  difierent  description  from  that 
which  he  bad  just  quitted.  Around  the  castle  all  was  cold, 
bare,  and  desolate,  yet  tame  even  in  desolation ;  but  this  narrow 
glen,  at  so  short  a  distance,  seemed  to  open  into  the  land  ol 
romaiioe.  The  rocks  assumed  a  thousand  peculiar  and  varied 
forms.  In  one  place  a  crag  of  huge  size  presented  its  gigantic 
bulk,  as  if  to  forbid  the  passenger^s  farther  progress ;  anditwas 
not  until  he  approached  its  very  base  that  Waverley  discerned 
the  sudden  and  acute  turn  by  which  the  pathway  wheeled  its 
course  around  this  formidable  obstacle.  In  another  spot  the 
projecting  rocks  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  had 
approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  two  pine-trees  laid  across, 
and  covered  with  turf,  formed  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  height  of 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  had  no  ledges,  and  was 
barely  three  feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril,  which  crossed,  like  a  single 
black  line,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  intercepted  by  the 
projecting  rocks  on  either  side,  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  horror 
that  Waveriey  beheld  flora  and  her  attendant  appear,  like 
inhabitants  ol  another  region,  propped,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air, 
upon  this  trembling  stmcturo.  She  stopped  upon  observing  him 
below,  and,  with  an  air  of  graceful  ease  wMch  made  him  shudder, 
waved  her  handkerohief  to  him  by  way  of  signal.  He  was 
tmable,  from  the  sense  of  dizziness  which  her  situation  conveyed, 
to  return  the  salute;  and  was  never  more  relieved  than  when 
the  fair  apparition  pasised  on  from  the  precarious  eminence  which 
she  seemed  to  occupy  with  so  much  indifference,  and  disappeared 
on  the  other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge  which 
he  had  view^  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascended  rapidly 
from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the  glen  widened  into  a  sylvan 
amphitheatre,  waving  with  biroh,  young  oaks,  and  hazels,  with 
here  and  thero  a  scattered  yew-tree.  The  rocks  now  receded, 
but  still  showed  their  grey  and  shaggy  crests  rising  among  the 
copse-wood.    Still  higher  rose  eminences  and  peaks,  some  bare. 
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some  clothed  with  wood,  some  round  and  purple  with  heath, 
and  others  splintered  into  rocks  and  crags.  At  a  short  turning 
the  path,  which  had  for  some  furlongs  lost  sight  of  the  brook, 
suddenly  placed  Wayerley  in  front  ci  a  romantic  waterfalL  It 
was  not  BO  remarkable  either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of 
water  as  for  the  beautiful  accompaniments  which  made  the 
nK>t  interesting.  After  a  broken  cataract  of  about  twenty  feet, 
uie  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natural  basin  fiUed  to  the 
brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  bubbles  of  the  fall  subsided, 
was  so  exquisitely  dear  that,  although  it  was  of  great  depth, 
the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble  at  the  bottom.  Eddying 
round  this  reservoir,  the  brook  found  its  way  as  if  over  a  broken 
part  of  the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fall,  whidi  seemed  to 
seek  the  veiy  abyss ;  then,  wheeling  out  beneath  from  among 
the  smooth  dark  rocks  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it 
wandered  murmuring  down  the  glen,  forming  the  stream  up 
which  Waverley  had  just  ascended.*  The  borders  of  this 
romantic  reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty ;  but  it  was  beauty 
of  a  stem  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expanding 
into  grandeur.  Mossy  banks  of  turf  were  broken  and  in- 
terrupted by  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  decorated  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  been  planted  under  the 
direction  of  Flora,  but  so  cautiously  that  they  added  to  the 
grace  without  diminishing  the  romantio  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Here,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decorate  tiie 
landscapes  of  Poussin,  Waverley  found  Flora  gaeing  on  the 
waterfall.  Two  paces  farther  back  stood  Cathleen,  holding  a 
small  Scottish  harp,  the  use  of  which  had  been  taught  to  Flora 
by  Rory  Dall,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
llie  sun,  now  stooping  in  the  west,  gave  a  rich  and  varied  tinge 
to  all  the  objects  which  surrounded  Waverley,  and  seemed  to 
add  more  thui  human  brilliancy  to  the  full  expresdve  darkness 
of  Flora's  eye,  exalted  the  richness  and  purity  ci  her  complexion, 
and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  grace  of  her  beautiful  form. 
Edward  thought  he  had  never,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams, 
imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite  and  interesting  loveliness. 
The  wild  beauty  of  the  retreat,  bursting  upon  him  as  if  by 
magic,  augmented  the  mingled  feeling  of  dllight  and  awe  with 
which  he  approached  her,  like  a  fair  enchai  tress  of  Boiardo  or 
Ariosto^  by  whose  nod  the  scenery  around  e  )emed  to  have  been 
created  an  Eden  in  the  wilderness. 

Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman,  was  (|)n8cious  of  her  own 

«  See  WatezftU.    NoteSft. 
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power^  and  pleaaed  with  its  effectSi  which  she  could  easily 
difloem  from  the  respectful  yet  confuiBed  addreea  of  the  young 
aokUer.  But,  as  ahe  poaaoaaod  excellent  sense,  she  gave  the 
romance  of  the  scene  and  other  accidental  ciroumstances  full 
weight  in  approGiating  the  feelings  with  which  Waverley  seemed 
obvioaal J  to  be  impieesed ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  fanciful 
and  BUBoeptlble  peculiarities  of  his  chazaoter,  considered  his 
homage  as  the  passing  tribute  which  a  woman  of  even  inferior 
charms  mi^ht  have  expected  in  such  a  situation.  She  therefore 
quietly  led  the  way  to  a  spot  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cascade 
that  its  Boond  should  rather  accompany  than  interrupt  that  of 
her  Toiee  and  instrument,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  mossy 
fragment  of  rock,  she  took  the  liaip  from  Cathleen. 

'  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot,  Captain 
Waverle  J,  both  because  I  thought  the  sceneiy  would  interest 
you,  and  because  a  Highland  song  would  suffer  still  more  from 
luy  imperfect  translation  were  I  to  introduce  it  without  its  own 
wild  and  appropriate  accompaniments.  To  speak  in  the  poetical  ^]  ^\ 
langnage  of  my  country,  the  seat  of  the  Celtic  Muse  is  in  the  * 
luist  of  the  secret  and  solitary  hiU,  and  her  voice  in  the  murmur 
of  the  mountain  stream.  He  who  woos  her  must  love  the  barren 
lock  more  than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
better  than  the  festivity  of  the  hall.' 

Few  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  voice  where  harmony  was  exalted  by  pathos,  with- 
out exclaiming  that  the  muse  whom  she  invoked  could  never 
find  a  more  appropriate  representative.  But  Waveriey,  though 
the  thought  nushed  on  his  mind,  found  no  courage  to  utter  it. 
Indeed,  ^e  wild  feeling  of  romantic  delight  with  which  he  heard 
the  few  first  notes  she  drew  from  her  instrument  amounted 
almost  to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have 
quitted  his  place  by  her  side ;  yet  he  almost  longed  for  solitude, 
that  he  might  decipher  and  examine  at  leisure  Qxe  complication 
of  emotions  which  now  agitated  his  bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  tSie  measured  and  monotonous  recitative 
of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon  Highland  air,  which  had 
been  a  battle-song  in  former  ages.  A  few  irr^^ular  strains  intro- 
duced a  prelude  of  a  wild  and  peculiar  tone,  which  harmonised 
well  with  tiie  distant  waterf aU,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening 
breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen,  which  overhung  the 
seat  of  the  fair  harpress.  The  following  verses  convey  but  little 
idea  of  the  feelings  with  which,  so  sung  and  accompanied,  they 
were  heard  by  Waveriey : 
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There  is  mist  on  the  moimtBin,  and  night  on  the  tsIbi 
Bat  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  die  sons  of  the  GaeL 
A  stranger  commanded — ^it  sank  on  the  land, 
It  has  frosen  eaoh  heart,  and  benamb'd  every  hand  1 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dast, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  bat  redden'd  with  rnst ; 
On  the  hUl  or  the  ^len  if  a  gan  should  appear, 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cook  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  oar  sires  if  oar  bards  shoald  reheane, 
Let  a  blash  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse  1 
Be  mate  every  string,  and  be  hash'd  every  tone, 
That  shall  bid  as  remember  the  £une  that  is  flown. 

Bat  the  dark  hoars  of  ni^ht  and  of  slamber  are  past^ 
The  mom  on  oar  moantams  is  dawning  at  last ; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illamed  with  t£e  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  *  leap  bright  in  the  blaze. 

0  high-minded  Moray  1  f  the  exiled  I  the  dear  I 
In  the  blash  of  the  dawnine  the  Stanbabd  aprear  1 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  tiie  north  let  it  fly. 
Like  the  son's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh  t 

Te  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break, 
Need  the  harp  of  the  afed  remind  yon  to  wake  t 
That  dawn  never  beam^i  on  yoar  &re&ther8'  eye. 
Bat  it  roased  each  high  ohienain  to  vanqoish  or  die. 

O,  sprang  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state, 
Proad  chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Olengarxy,  and  Sleat  1 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  moantain  of  snow, 
And  resistless  in  union  rash  down  on  the  foe  I 

Trae  son  of  Sir  Evan,  ondaanted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  taige  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thv  steel ! 
Rough  Keppoeh,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bda  swell. 
Till  &r  Corryanick  resound  to  the  kn^  I 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  ihj  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale  t 
May  the  race  of  Cian  Gillean,  the  fearless  and  firee, 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee  I 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Finson,  whose  ofibpring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  eartn  and  such  martyrs  to  ha&ven, 


*  The  young  and  daring  adventorer.  Charles  Bdward,  1 
Holdart,  and  diBplayed  his  standaid  in  tha  yaUey  of  Gl 
the  Mao-DonaldB,  the  Gamerona,  and  other  less  nnmeroiaB  dai 
upon  to  Joln^Um.    Tliere  Is  a  monnment  erected  on  the  spot 


nded  at  Glenaladale,  in 

,  mnatering  around  it 

,  whom  he  had  proTaHed 

with  a  Latin  inaoription 


by  the  late  Doctor  Gregory. 

t  The  Marqnifl  of  Tmlibardine's  elder  brother,  irho,  long  edad,  retained  to  Scotland 
with  CharleeBdward  in  1746. 
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Unite  with  tlie  noe  of  ronown'd  Roni  More, 
To  kanoh  the  long  galley  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

How  Hao-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  ahall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  grev  t 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  mnrder'd  Glencoe 
Shall  shont  for  revenge  when  they  ponr  on  the  foe  1 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar, 
Besoxae  the  pare  faith  of  the  ffreat  Callnm-More  I 
Mao-Neil  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour,  for  freedom,  for  yengeance  awake ! 

Here  a  large  greyhound,  bounding  up  the  glen,  jumped  upon 
Flora  and  interrupted  her  music  by  lus  importunate  caresses. 
At  a  distant  whistle  he  turned  and  shot  down  the  path  again 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  'That  is  Feigus's  faitibful 
attendant)  Captain  Wayerley,  and  that  was  his  signal.  He 
likes  no  poetay  but  what  is  humorous,  and  comes  in  good  time 
to  interrupt  my  long  catalogue  of  the  tribes,  whom  one  of  your 
sauoy  English  poets  calls 

Oar  bootless  host  of  high-bom  beggars, 
Mac-Leans,  Mao-Kenzies,  and  Mac-Qngors.' 

Wayerley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

'O  you  cannot  guess  how  much  you  have  lost  1  The  bard, 
as  in  duty  bound,  has  addressed  thr^  long  stanzas  to  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  of  tiie  Banners,  enumerating  all  his  great  properties,  and 
not  forgetting  his  being  a  cheerer  of  the  harper  and  bard — 'a 
giyer  ci  bounteous  gifts.'  Besides,  you  should  have  heard  a 
practical  admonition  to  the  fair-haired  son  of  the  stranger,  who 
Uyes  in  the  land  where  the  grass  is  always  green — ^the  rider  on 
the  ghiTiing  pampered  steed,  whose  hue  is  like  the  raven,  and 
whose  neigh  is  like  the  scream  of  the  eagle  for  battle.  This 
valiant  horseman  is  affectionately  conjured  to  remember  that 
his  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  their  loyalty  as  weU  as  by 
their  courage.  AU  this  you  have  lost ;  but,  since  your  curiosity 
k  not  satisfied,  I  judge,  from  the  distant  sound  of  my  brother^s 
whistle,  I  may  have  time  to  sing  the  concluding  stanzas  before 
he  comes  to  laugh  at  my  translation.' 

Awake  on  yoor  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
Braye  sons  of  the  moontun,  the  frith,  and  the  lake  t 
TLb  the  bogle— bnt  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
'TIS  the  piraoch's  shiill  summons— bnt  not  to  the  halL 
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Tib  the  nmmioiiB  of  heioes  tat  oonqiust  <nr  de^Jth, 
When  the  bumen  are  blaiiiig  on  moontein  end  heeih  x 
They  oell  to  the  dirk,  the  ckymoie,  end  the  tern. 
To  the  maich  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  uiaigB. 

Be  the  biand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  hia  Ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  eonents  of  fire  t 
Bant  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  yoor  sires  did  of  yore, 
Or  die  like  yoor  sirM,  and  endue  it  no  mors  I 


s 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

WATEBLBT  OONTIHUJW  AT  QLBNKAQVOIOH 

As  Flcna  oonoliiided  her  song,  FeiguB  stood  before  them.  'I 
knew  I  should  find  you  here,  even  without  the  asBistanee  of  my 
friend  Bran.  A  simple  andmnsablimed  taste  now,  like  my  own, 
vonld  prefer  a/^  d^toM  at  TcfBaiUes  to  this  casoade^  with  all  its 
aeeompaniments  of  rock  and  roar;  but  this  is  Flora's  Pamassosy 
Captam  Wayerley,  and  that  fountain  her  Helicon.  It  would  be 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  my  cellar  if  she  could  teach  her  coad- 
\  jutoTy  Mao-Murroughy  the  value  of  its  influence :  he  has  just 
I  drunk  a  pint  of  usquebaugl^  to  correct^  he  said,  the  coldness  of 
the  ebunet.  Let  me  try  its  virtues.'  He  sipped  a  little  water 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  immediately  commenced,  with  a 
theatrical  air, — 

*  O  Lftdy  of  the  deaert.  hail  I 
That  lovert  the  harpmg  of  the  Gael, 
Through  &ir  and  ferti£  regions  borne, 
Where  never  yet  grew  gnus  or  oom. 

But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence  of  a 
Highland  Helicon.    AUons^  eowrage  I 

£7008,  qni  bavesy  k  taase  pleine, 
oetto  henreose  fontaine, 
Oil  on  ne  volt,  ear  le  rivage, 

Que  anelquee  yilains  troapeanz, 
Snivia  ae  nymphea  de  village, 
Qni  lea  eaoortent  aana  aa&ta * 

*A  truce,  dear  Fergus  I  spare  us  those  most  tedious  and 
insipid  personsof  all  Araadia.  Do  not^  for  Heaven's  sake,  bring 
down  Condon  and  Lindor  upon  us.' 

'Nay,  if  you  cannot  relish  la  houleUe  et  le  ehalumeofUf  have 
with  you  in  hercMC  strains.' 

'Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  partaken  of  the  inspiration 
of  Mao-Munough's  cup  rather  than  of  mine.' 
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*  I  disdaim  it,  tna  belle  demoMle^  although  I  protest  it  would 
be  the  more  oongenial  of  the  two.  Which  of  jour  crack-hndned 
Italian  romancers  is  it  that  Bays, 

lo  d'EUooDA  niente 
Mi  cQio,  in  fe  de  Dio ;  chel  here  d'aoqne 
(Bea  chi  ber  ne  vaol)  aompre  mi  spuoqae  t* 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverley,  here  is  little 
CaUdeen  shall  sing  you  Drimmindhu.  Gome,  Gathleen,  aetore 
(t.e.  my  dear),  be^ ;  no  apologies  to  the  Ceanrkinn^.' 

Gatihleen  sung  with  much  liyeliness  a  little  Gaelic  song,  the 
burlesque  elegy  of  a  countryman  on  the  loss  of  his  cow,  the 
comic  tones  c^  which,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
language^  made  Waverley  laugh  more  than  c^iccf 

'Admirable,  GathleenP  cried  the  Chieftain;  *I  must  find 
you  a  handsome  husband  among  the  clansmen  one  of  these 
days.' 

Cathleen  laughed,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  behind  her 
companion. 

In  the  progress  of  their  return  to  the  castle,  the  Chieftain 
warmly  pressed  Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two^  in  order 
to  see  a  grand  hunting  party,  in  which  he  and  some  other  High- 
land gentlemen  proposed  to  join.  The  charms  of  melody  and 
beauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in  Edward's  breast  to  permit 
his  declining  an  invitation  so  pleasing.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  he  should  write  a  note  to  tihe  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
expressing  his  intention  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  Glennaquoich, 
and  requesting  him  to  forward  by  the  bearer  (a  gilly  of  the 
Chieftam's)  any  letters  which  might  have  arrived  for  him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom  Fergus 
highly  extolled  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  His  character  was 
touched  with  yet  more  discrimination  by  Flora,  who  observed 
he  was  the  very  model  of  the  old  Scottish  cavalier,  with  all  his 
excellencies  and  peculiarities.  'It  is  a  character,  Captaui 
Waverley,  which  is  fast  disappearing;  for  its  best  point  was  a 
self-respect  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  till  now.  But  in  the 
present  time  the  gentlemen  whose  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  pay  court  to  the  existing  government  are  neglected 


and  degraded,  and  many  conduct  themselve 


*  Good  footh,  I  reck  nought  of  tout  HeliooE 
Drink  tmtar  irhoM  wOTln  lUth  I  wOl  dii 
t  Thli  ukotont  OmUo  ditty  Is  stlU  well  known,  both 
Inland.    It  was  translated  Into  English,  and  pabUshed,  If  I 
•nspioas  of  th0  flwetioQS  Tom  D'UrfBj,  by  the  titla  of  *OQUe 


accordingly;  and. 


none. 
A  the  HighlaiHia  sod  In 

mistske  not,  nnder  the 
,inyOoii;' 
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like  some  of  the  penons  you  have  seen  at  Tull j-Yeolao,  adopt 
habits  and  oompamonB  inoonastent  with  their  birth  and  breed- 
mg.  The  rathleas  pioeoription  of  party  fleems  to  degrade  tiie 
victims  whom  it  bnuids,  however  unjustly.  But  let  us  hope  a 
brighter  day  is  approaching,  when  a  Scottish  oountnr  gentieman 
may  be  a  scholar  without  tiie  pedantiy  of  our  friend  tiie  Barony 
a  sportsman  without  the  low  habits  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  a 
judicious  improver  of  his  property  without  becoming  a  boorish 
two-lagged  steer  like  Eillancureit.' 

Thus  did  Flora  prophesy  a  rerolutioo,  which  time  indeed  has 
produced,  but  in  a  manner  yezy  different  from  what  she  had  in 
her  mind. 

The  amiable  Bose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the  wannest 

^loomixim  on  her  penon,  mannerB,  and  mind.    'That  man,' 

aaid  Flora,  'will  find  an  inestimable  treasure  in  the  affections 

of  Rose  J^radwardine  who  shall  be  eo  fortunate  as  to  become 

their  object.    Her  yeiy  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  the  dischaige  of 

all  those  quiet  virtues  of  which  home  Is  the  centre.    Her  husband 

wUl  be  to  her  what  her  father  now  is,  the  object  of  all  her 

oaxe,  solicitude^  and  affection.    She  wiU  see  nothing,  and  connect^- 

heraelf  with  nothing,  but  by  him  and  through  him.    If  he  is  a 

man  of  sense  and  idrtue^  she  will  sympatluiBe  in  his  sorrows^ 

divert  his  fatigue,  and  share  his  pleasures.    If  she  becomes  the 

property  of  a  churlish  or  negligent  husband,  she  will  suit  his 

taste  aLiKS  for  she  will  not  long  survive  lus  unkindness.    And, 

alas !  how  great  is  the  chance  that  some  such  unworthy  lot 

may  be  that  of  my  poor  friend  1    0  that  I  were  a  queen  this 

moment^  and  could  command  the  most  amiable  and  worthy 

youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accept  happiness  with  the  hand  of  Bose 

Bradwardine  1 ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  command  her  to  accept  mine  en  attendant^ ' 

Feigus,  laughing. 
I  don't  know  by  what  caprice  it  was  that  this  wish,  however 
jocularly  exfnessed,  rather  jarred  on  Edward's  feelings,  notwith- 
standing his  growing  iadinaticm  to  Flora  and  lus  indifierence 
to  Miss  Bradwardine.  This  is  one  of  the  inexplicabilities  of 
human  nature,  which  we  leave  without  comment. 

'Touts,  brother  1'  answered  Flora,  regarding  him  steadily. 
'  No ;  you  have  another  bride — ^Honour ;  and  the  dangers  you 
must  run  in  pursuit  of  her  rival  would  break  poor  Boee's  heart.' 
With  this  discoimw  they  reached  the  casUe^  and  Waverley 
aeon  prepared  his  despatches  for  Tully-Veolan.  As  he  knew  the 
Bfldx>n  was  punctilious  in  such  matters,  he  was  about  to  impress 

I  lO 


i.i 
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liiB  billet  with  a  seal  on  which  hia  annorial  bearings  were  en- 
graved, but  he  did  not  find  it  at  hia  watch,  and  diought  he 
must  have  left  it  at  Tull j-Veolan.  He  mentioned  his  losa^ 
borrowing  at  the  same  time  the  family  seal  of  the  Chieftain. 

'Surely/  said  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  'Donald  Bean  Lean  would 
not ' 

'  My  life  for  him  in  such  cinmmstanoes,'  answered  her  brother; 
'  besides,  he  would  never  have  left  the  watch  behind/ 

'After  all,  Feigus,'  said  Flora,  'and  with  eveiy  allowance,  I 
am  surprised  you  can  countenance  that  man.' 

'I  countenance  himf  This  kind  sister  of  mine  would 
persuade  you.  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the  people 
of  old  used  to  call  '  a  steakraid,'  that  is,  a  '  collop  of  the  foray,' 
or,  in  plainer  words,  a  portion  of  the  robber^s  booty,  paid  by  hua 
to  the  Laird,  or  Chief,  through  whoee  grounds  he  drove  his  prey. 
0,  it  is  certain  that,  unless  I  can  find  some  way  to  charm  Flora's 
tongue,  G^eneral  Blakeney  will  send  a  seiveant's  party  from 
Stirling  (this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic  irony)  to  seise 
Yich  Ian  Yohr,  as  they  nickname  me,  in  his  own  castle.' 

'  Now,  Fergus,  must  not  our  guest  be  s^isible  that  all  this 
is  folly  and  affectation  f  Tou  have  men  enough  to  serve  you 
without  enlisting  banditti,  and  your  own  honour  is  above  taint. 
Why  don't  you  send  this  Donald  Bean  Lean,  whom  I  hate  for 
his  smoothness  and  duplicity  even  more  than  for  his  rapine, 
out  of  your  coimtry  at  once  t  No  cause  should  induce  me  to 
tolerate  such  a  character.' 

'  No  cause.  Flora  t '  said  the  Chieftain  significantly. 

'  No  cause,  Fergus  1  not  even  that  which  is  nearest  to  my 
heart.     Spare  it  the  omen  of  such  evil  supporters ! ' 

'0  but,  sister,'  rejoined  the  Chief  gaily,  'you  don't  consider 
my  respect  for  la  belle  poMion.  Evan  Dhu  Maocombich  is  in 
love  with  Donald's  daughter,  Alice,  and  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  disturb  him  in  his  amours.  Why,  the  whole  clan  would  cry 
shame  on  me.  Tou  know  it  is  one  of  their  wise  sayings,  that  a 
kinsman  is  part  of  a  man's  body,  but  a  foster-brother  is  a 
piece  of  his  heart.' 

'  Well,  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you ;  but  I  would 
all  this  may  end  well.' 

'  DevouUy  prayed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  fster,  and  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  dose  a  dubious  argumoit.  But  hear  ye 
not  the  pipes,  Captain  Waverley  f  Perluips  lou  will  like  better 
to  dance  to  them  in  the  hall  than  to  be  doifened  with  their 
harmony  without  taking  part  in  the  exercise  bhey  invite  us  to.' 
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Wavedey  took  Flora's  hand.  The  danoe,  song,  and  meny- 
"^iriwg  prooeededy  and  dosed  the  day's  entertainment  at4he 
castle  of  Vioh  Ian  Yohr.  Edward  at  length  retired,  his  mind 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  new  and  conflicting  feelings,  which  de- 
tained him  from  rest  for  some  time,  in  that  not  unpleasing  state 
of  mind  in  which  fancy  takes  the  helm,  and  the  soul  rather  drifts 
paasiyely  along  with  the  rapid  and  confused  tide  of  reflections 
than  exerts  itself  to  encomiter,  systematic,  or  examine  them. 
At  a  late  hour  he  feU  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Flora  Mac-Iyor. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


A  BTAGhHUNT  AND   ITB  OONBBQUXMOHB 

Shall  this  be  a  long  or  a  short  chapter  t  This  is  a  question  in 
whioh  you,  gentle  r^uler,  have  no  vote,  however  much  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  consequences ;  just  as  you  may  (like  myself) 
probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imposing  a  new  tax, 
excepting  the  trifling  droumstance  of  being  obliged  to  pay  it. 
More  happy  surely  in  the  present  case,  since,  though  it  lies 
within  my  arbitrary  power  to  extend  my  mat^ials  as  I  think 
proper,!  cannot  call  you  into  Exchequer  if  you  do  not  think  proper 
to  read  my  narrative.  Let  me  therefore  consider.  It  is  true 
that  the  annals  and  documents  in  my  hands  say  but  little  of  this 
Highland  chase;  but  then  I  can  find  copious  materials  for 
description  elsewhere.  There  is  old  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  ready 
at  my  elbow,  with  his  Athole  hunting,  and  his  'lofted  and 
joisted  palace  of  green  timber ;  with  all  kind  of  drink  to  be  had 
in  burgh  and  land,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  muscadel,  malvaise, 
hippocras,  and  aquavit® ;  with  wheat-bread,  main-bread,  ginge- 
bread,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  venison,  goose,  grice,  capon, 
coney,  crane,  swan,  partridge,  plover,  duck,  drake,  brissel-cock, 
pawnies,  black-cock,  muir-fowl,  and  capercailzies;'  not  for- 
getting the  'costly  bedding,  vaiselle,  and  napry,'  and  least  of 
all  the  'excelling  stewards,  cunning  baxters,  excellent  cooks, 
and  pottingars,  with  confections  and  drugs  for  the  desserts.' 
Besides  the  particulars  which  may  be  thence  gleaned  for  this 
Highland  feast  (the  splendour  of  which  induced  the^  Pope's 
legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  held, 
that  Scotland,  namely,  was  the — ^the — the  latter  end  of  the 
world) — ^besides  these,  might  I  not  illimiii  ivte  my  pages  witfi 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  himting  in  the  Bra  is  of  Mar,  where, 


Through  heather,  moaae,  'mong  frogs,  and  b  gs 
'Monffst  craggy  olifis  and  thnnder-batter'd  hi] 
Hues,  SindB,  racks,  roes,  are  chased  by  me 


,  and  fogs, 
ills, 
and  dogs, 
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Where  tiro  boon'  hnntiiig  fooneore  fkt  deer  kilUu 
Lowland,  your  sports  are  low  as  is  jroar  seat  i 
The  Highland  games  and  minds  are  high  ana  great  f 

But  wiUiout  further  tyranny  aver  my  readei^  or  display  of 
the  extent  of  my  own  reading,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
boRDwing  a  single  incident  from  the  memorable  hunting  at 
Lude,  commemorated  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gtmn's  essay  on  the 
CSaledonian  Harp,  and  so  proceed  in  my  stoiy  with  all  the 
brerity  that  my  natural  style  of  composition,  partaking  of 
what  scholars  oeJI  the  periphrastic  and  ambagitory,  and  the 
nilgar  the  droumbendibus,  will  permit  me. 

The  solemn  himting  was  delayed,  from  Tarious  causes,  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Wayerley  with 
great  satisfaction  at  Glennaquoich ;  for  the  impression  which 
Flora  had  made  on  his  mind  at  their  first  meeting  grew  daOy 
srtronger.  She  inis  precisely  the  character  to  fascinate  a 
youth  of  romantic  imagination.  Her  manners,  her  language, 
her  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  gave  additional  and  varied 
influence  to  her  eminent  personal  charms.  Even  in  her  hours 
of  gaiety  she  was  in  his  fancy  exalted  above  the  ordinary 
daughters  of  Eve,  and  seemed  only  to  stoop  for  an  instant  to 
those  topics  of  amusement  and  gallantry  which  others  appear 
to  live  for.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  enchantress,' whOe 
sport  consumed  the  morning  and  music  and  the  dance  led  on  the 
hatm  of  evening,  Waverley  became  daily  more  delighted  with 
his  hospitable  landlord,  and  more  enamoured  of  his  bewitching 
sister. 

At  length  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting  arrived, 
and  Waverley  and  the  Chieftain  departed  for  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  which  was  a  day's  journey  to  the  northwar^  of 
Glennaquoich.  Fergus  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  about 
three  hundred  of  his  clan,  well  armed  and  accoutred  in  their 
best  fashion.  Waverley  complied  so  far  with  the  custom  of  the 
country  as  to  adopt  the  trews  (he  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
kilt),  brogues,  and  bonnet»  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the  exercise 
in  whfch  he  was  to  be  engaged,  and  which  least  exposed  him 
to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger  when  they  should  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  They  found  on  the  spot  appointed  several 
^powerful  Chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  Waverley  was  formally 
presented,  and  by  all  cordially  received.  Their  vassals  and 
clansmen,  a  part  of  whose  feudal  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  these 
parties,  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  amounted  to  a  small 
anny.    Th&se  active  assistants  spread  through  the  country  far 


1    ; 
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and  near,  forming  a  drdey  teohnioally  called  the  Hnehel^  wludh, 
gradually  oloeing,  diare  the  deer  in  herds  together  towards  the 
glen  where  the  Chiefs  and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait; 
for  them.  In  the  meanwhile  these  distinguished  persooagOB 
biyouaoked  among  the  flowery  heath,  wrapped  up  in  their 
plaidsi  a  mode  of  passing  a  summer's  nigbi  which  Wayerley 
found  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

For  many  hours  after  sun-rise  the  mountain  ridges  and 
passes  retained  their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and 
solitude,  and  the  Chiefs,  with  their  followers,  amused  themr 
selves  with  Tarious  pastimes,  in  which  the  joys  of  the  shell,  as 
Ossian  has  it^  were  not  forgotten.  'Others  apart  sate  on  & 
hill  retired,'  probably  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
politics  and  news  as  Milton's  spirits  in  metaphysical  disqxdsition. 
At  length  signals  of  the  approach  of  the  game  were  descried 
and  heard.  Distant  shouts  resounded  from  yalley  to  valley,  as 
the  various  parties  of  Highlanders^  climbing  rocks,  struggling 
through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and  traversing  thidkets, 
approached  more  and  more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled 
the  astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild  animals  that  fled 
before  them,  into  a  narrower  circuit.  Every  now  and  then  the 
report  of  muskets  was  heard,  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes. 
The  baying  of  the  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the  chorus,  which 
grew  ever  louder  and  more  loud.  At  length  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  deer  began  to  show  themselves;  and  as  the 
stragglers  came  bounding  down  the  pass  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  the  Chiefis  showed  their  skill  by  distmguishmg  the  fattest 
deer,  and  their  dexterity  in  bringing  them  down  with  their 
guns.  Fergus  exhibited  remarkable  address^  and  Edward  was 
also  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  applause  of  the 
spoVtsmen. 

But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  glen,  compelled  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  presenting 
such  a  formidable  phalanx  that  their  antlers  appeared  at  a 
distance,  over  the  ridge  of  the  steep  pass^  like  a  leafless  grove. 
Their  number  was  very  greats  and  from  a  desperate  stand  which 
they  made,  with  the  tallest  of  the  red-deer  stags  arranged  in 
fronts  in  a  sort  of  battle-array,  gasing  on  ^e  group  which 
barred  their  passage  down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced 
sportsmen  be§^  to  augur  danger.  The  wa  k  of  destruction, 
however,  now  commenced  on  all  sides.  Dogs  and  hunters  were 
at  work,  and  muskets  and  fusees  resounded  fr  m  every  quarter. 
The  deer,  driven  to  desperation,  made  at  lengt  i  a  fearful  charge 
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ri^t  upon  the  spot  where  the  more  distinguiflhed  sportsmen  had 
ti^en  their  stand.  The  word  was  given  in  Gaelic  to  fling 
themseivee  upon  their  faces ;  but  Wayeriey,  on  whose  English 
eara  the  signal  was  lost»  had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  in  which  it  was  communi- 
cated. Fergus^  observing  his  danger,  sprang  up  and  pulled 
him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  whole  herd  broke 
down  upon  them.  The  tide  being  absolutely  irresistible,  and 
wounds  from  a  stag's  horn  highly  dangerous,*  the  activity  of 
the  Chieftain  may  be  considerod,  on  this  occasion,  as  having 
saved  his  guest's  me.  He  detained  him  with  a  firm  grasp  untU 
the  whole  herd  of  deer  had  fairly  nm  over  them.  Waverley 
then  attempted  to  rise^  but  found  that  he  had  soffered  several 
very  severe  contusions,  and,  upon  a  further  examination, 
discovered  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  violently. 

This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the 
Highlanders,  accust<Mned  to  such  incidents,  and  prepared  for 
them,  had  suffered  no  harm  themselves.  A  wigwam  was  erected 
almost  in  an  instant^  where  Edward  was  deposited  on  a  couch 
of  heather.  The  surgeon,  or  he  who  assumed  the  office,  ap- 
peared to  unite  the  characters  of  a  leech  and  a  conjuror.  He 
was  an  old  smokcHlried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable  grey 
beard,  and  having  for  his  sole  garment  a  tartan  frock,  the 
skirts  of  which  descended  to  the  knee,  and,  being  undivided  in 
front,  made  the  vestment  serve  at  once  for  doublet  and 
breeches.!  He  observed  great  ceremony  in  approaching 
Edward ;  and  though  our  hero  was  writhing  with  pain,  would 
not  proceed  to  any  operation  which  might  assuage  it  until  he 
had  perambulated  his  couch  three  times,  moving  from  east  to 
west^  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This,  which  was 
called  making  the  deanl^  X  both  the  leech  and  the  assistants 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  cure ;  and  Waverley,  whom  pain  rendered 
incapable  of  expostulation,  and  who  indeed  saw  no  chance  of  its 
being  attended  to,  submitted  in  silence. 

After  this  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  old  Esculapius 

*  The  hurt  from  the  tynee,  or  InrnnchM,  of  Hie  stig's  horns  ma  ■ocoonted  Ikr  more 
daaganxii  ttutn  those  of  the  bosi^s  task  s— 

If  thou  be  hurt  with  horn  of  stug,  It  brings  thee  to  thy  bier, 

Bat  bsrber's  hand  shall  boards  hart  beal ;  thereof  have  thoa  no  fmt, 

t  This  garb,  which  resembled  the  dress  often  pat  on  children  in  Scotland,  called  a 
ndonie  (i.e.  polonaise),  is  a  rery  ancient  modification  of  the  Highland  garb.  It  was,  in 
Bct»  the  haooerk  or  ihirt  of  maO,  only  composed  of  doth  instead  of  riugs  of  armonr. 

I  Old  HighUtnders  will  still  make  the  dMiU  aroand  those  wliom  they  wish  well  ta 
To  go  roond  a  person  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  iffUher-tMns  (German  widgr-sinny,  is 
onlncky,  and  a  sort  of  IncantatioiL 
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let  his  patient's  blood  with  a  oap{Miig^lMB  with  great  dexterity, 
and  proceeded,  muttering  all  the  while  to  himaelf  in  Gaelic,  to 
boQ  on  the  fire  certain  hertM^  with  which  he  compounded  an 
embrocation.  He  then  fomented  the  parts  which  had  sustained 
injury,  neyer  failing  to  murmur  prayers  or  spells,  which  of  the 
two  Wayerley  could  not  distinguish,  as  his  ear  only  caught 
tiie  words  Om&pmi^MdMo/r'BaMaaa^^  and  similar 

gibberish.  The  fomentation  had  a  speedy  effect  in  alleviating^ 
tiie  pain  and  swelling,  which  our  hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of 
the  herbs  or  the  effect  of  the  chafing,  but  which  was  by  the 
bystanders  unanimously  ascribed  to  the  spells  with  whidi  the 
opemtion  had  been  accompanied.  Edward  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  not  one  of  the  ingredients  had  been  gathered  except 
during  the  full  moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had,  while  collect- 
ing Ihem,  imifonDly  recited  a  charm,  which  in  English  ran 

,thus: 

Hail  to  ihee,  thou  holy  herb^ 
That  sprung  on  holy  gronnd ! 
All  in  the  Mount  Oliyet 
First  wert  thou  found. 
Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  braise, 
And  healest  many  a  wound ; 
In  our  Lady's  blessed  name, 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground.* 

Edward  observed  with  some  surprise  that  even  Fei^gus, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to  fall 
in  with  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  either  because 
he  deemed  it  impolitic  to  affect  scepticism  on  a  matter  of 
general  belief,  or  more  probably  because,  like  most  men  who 
do  not  think  deeply  or  accurately  on  such  subjects,  he  had  in 
his  mind  a  reserve  of  superstition  which  balanced  the  freedom 
of  his  expressions  and  practice  upon  other  occasions.  Waverley 
made  no  commentary,  therefore,  on  the  manner  of  the  treat- 
ment»  but  rewarded  the  professor  of  medicine  with  a  liberality 
beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes.  He  uttered 
on  the  occasion  so  many  incoherent  blessings  in  Gaelio  and 
English  that  Mao-Ivor,  rather  scandalised  at  tiie  excess  of  his 
acknowledgments,  out  them  short  by  exclaiming,  Ctfud  mile 
mhcUhieh  ort  t  i,e.  *  A  himdred  thousand  dlrseB  on  you  f  *  and 
so  pushed  the  helper  of  men  out  of  the  cabi] 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone,  the  exha  istion  of  pain  and 
fatigue^ — ^for  the  whole  day's  exercise  had  b  )en  severe, — ^threw 

*  Hill  melrial  ipdl,  or  soBMUiing  Tvy  like  It,  is  |ueieife<l  Ij  Rmtnalil  Seott  in 
hi*  WQtk  on  Witcboiaft. 
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1dm  into  a  profound^  but  yet  a  fereriflh  deep,  which  he  chiefly 
owed  to  an  opiate  draught  administered  by  the  old  Highlander 
from  some  decoction  of  herbs  in  his  phaimaoopoeia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being 
orer,  and  their  sports  damped  by  the  untoward  accident,  in 
whidi  Fezgns  and  all  his  friends  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy, 
it  became  a  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  disabled  sportsman. 
This  was  settled  by  Mao-Ivor,  who  had  a  litter  prepared,  of 
'  birch  and  hasel  grey,'  *  which  was  borne  by  his  people  with 
such  cauticm  and  dexterity  as  renders  it  not  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  the  anoestorB  of  some  of  those  sturdy  Gael 
who  have  now  the  happiness  to  transport  the  belles  of  Edio- 
buigh  in  their  sedan-chairs  to  ten  routs  in  one  CTening.  When 
Edward  was  elevated  upon  their  shoulders  he  could  not  help 
being  gratified  with  the  romantic  effect  produced  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  this  sylvan  camp.t 

The  various  tribes  assembled,  each  at  the  pibroch  of  their 
native  clan,  and  each  headed  by  their  patriarchal  ruler.  Some, 
who  had  already  begun  to  retire,  were  seen  winding  up  the  hills, 
or  descending  the  passes  which  led  to  the  scene  of  action,  the 
sound  of  their  bagpipes  dying  upon  the  ear.  Others  made  still 
a  moving  picture  upon  the  narrow  plain,  forming  various 
changeful  groups,  their  feathers  and  loose  plaids  waving  in  the 
morning  breese,  and  their  arms  glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 
Most  of  the  Ohiefis  came  to  take  fore  well  of  Waverley,  aud  to 
express  their  anxious  hope  they  might  again,  and  speedOy, 
meet;  but  the  care  of  Fergus  abridged  the  ceremony  of  taking 
leave.  At  length,  his  own  men  being  completely  assembled  and 
mustered,  Mao-Ivor  commenced  his  maroli^  but  not  towards  the 
quarter  from  whidi  they  had  come.  He  gave  Edward  to  under- 
stand that  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  now  on  the  field 
were  bound  on  a  distant  expedition,  and  that  when  he  had 
deposited  him  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  he  was  sure 
would  pay  him  every  attention,  he  himself  should  be  imder  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  them  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
but  would  lose  no  time  in  rejoining  his  friend. 

Waveiley  was  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not  mentioned 
this  ulterior  destination  when  they  set  out  upon  the  hunting- 
party  ;  but  his  situation  did  not  admit  of  many  interrogatories. 
The  greater  part  of  the  clansmen  went  forward  under  the 

*  On  the  morrow  they  made  their  bien 
Of  Uich  Mad  buel  grey. 

Ch€vy  ChcM, 
t  See  The  Hunting  If  stoh.    Note  S6. 
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guidanoe  of  old  Ballenkeirooh  and  Evan  Dhu  Maooombioh, 
apparently  Id  high  spirits.  A  few  remained  lor  the  puipoee  of 
escorting  the  CUeftain,  who  walked  by  the  mde  of  Edward's 
litter,  and  attended  him  with  the  most  affiaotioDate  assiduity. 
About  noon,  after  a  journey  which  the  nature  of  the  xxmveyanoe, 
the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  the  roughness  of  the  way  rendered 
inexpressibly  painful,  Wayedey  was  hospitably  reoeiyed  into  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  related  to  Feigus,  who  had  prepared  for 
him  evexy  aooommodation  which  the  simple  habits  ol  Uving  then 
uniyersal  in  the  Highlands  put  in  his  power.  In  this  person, 
an  old  man  about  seyenty,  Edward  admired  a  relio  of  primitiye 
simplicity.  He  wore  no  dress  but  what  his  estate  afforded ;  the 
doth  was  the  fleece  of  his  own  sheep,  woyen  by  his  own 
servants,  and  stained  into  tartan  by  the  dyes  proauced  from 
the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the  hills  around  hun.  His  linen  was 
spun  by  his  daughters  and  maid-servants,  from  his  own  flax ; 
nor  did  his  table,  though  plentiful,  and  varied  with  game  and 
fish,  offer  an  article  but  what  was  of  native  produce. 

Claiming  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage,  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and 
other  bold  and  enterprising  Chieftains,  who  protected  him  in 
the  quiet  unambitious  life  he  loved.  It  is  true,  the  youth  bom 
on  his  grounds  were  often  enticed  to  leave  him  for  the  service 
of  his  more  active  friends ;  but  a  few  old  servants  and  tenants 
used  to  shake  their  grey  locks  when  they  heard  their  master 
censured  for  want  of  spirit^  and  observed,  '  When  the  wind  is 
still,  the  shower  falls  soft'  This  good  old  man,  whose  charity 
and  hospitality  were  unbounded,  would  have  received  Waverley 
with  kindness  had  he  been  the  meanest  Saxon  peasant^  since 
his  situation  required  assLstance.  But  his  attention  to  a  friend 
and  guest  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  anxious  and  unremitted.  Other 
embrocations  were  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  and  new  spells 
were  put  in  practice.  At  length,  after  more  solicitude  than 
was  perhaps  for  the  advantage  of  his  health,  Feigus  took  fare- 
well of  Edward  for  a  few  days,  when,  he  said,  he  would  return 
to  Tomanrait,  and  hoped  by  that  time  Waverley  would  be  able 
to  ride  one  of  the  Highland  ponies  of  his  landlord,  and  in  that 
manner  return  to  Glennaquoich.  ■ 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  alpeared,  Edward 
learned  that  his  friend  had  departed  with  tie  dawn,  leaving 
none  of  his  followers  except  Callum  Beg,  thekort  of  foot-page 


who  used  to  attend  his  person,  and  who  had 
wait  upon  Waverley.    Oix  asking  his  host  if  h< 


low  in  charge  to 
knew  where  the 
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Chieftom  was  gonef  the  old  man  locked  fixedly  at  him,  with 
•omething  myBterious  and  sad  in  the  smile  whidi  was  his  only 
zeply.  Waverley  repeated  his  question,  to  which  his  host 
SDswered  in  a  proverb^ — 

'  What  sent  the  meeeengen  to  hell, 
Wai  Mldng  what  they  knew  foil  welL'  * 

He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  Galium  Beg  said,  xather  pertly, 
as  Edward  thought^  that  'Ta  Tigheamach  (i.e.  the  Chief)  did 
iK)t  like  ta  Sassenagh  duinh^wassel  to  be  pingled  wi'  mickle 
speaking,  as  she  was  na  tat  weel.'  From  tlds  Wayerley  con- 
cluded he  should  disoblige  his  friend  by  inquiring  of  a  stranger 
the  object  of  a  journey  which  he  himself  had  not  communi- 
cated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  hero's  recovery. 
The  sixth  morning  had  arrived,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  about 
^th  a  8ta£^  when  Fergus  returned  with  about  a  scoro  of  his 
men.  He  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  congratulated  Wayerley 
on  his  progress  towards  recovery,  and  finding  he  was  able  to 
sit  on  horseback,  proposed  their  immediate  return  to  Glenna- 
quoich  Waverley  joyfully  acceded,  for  the  form  of  its  fair 
mistress  had  lived  in  his  dreams  during  all  the  time  of  his 
confinement. 

Now  he  hM  ridden  o'er  moor  and  mosB, 
O'er  hill  and  many  a  glen, 

Fergus,  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding  stoutly  by 
his  side;,  or  diverging  to  get  a  shot  at  a  roe  or  a  heath-cock. 
Waverle/s  bosom  beat  thick  when  they  approached  the  old 
tower  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  and  could  distinguiBh  the  fair  form 
of  its  mistress  advancing  to  meet  them. 

Fergus  began  immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits,  to 
ezdaim,  'Open  your  gates,  incomparable  princess,  to  the 
wounded  Moor  Abindares,  whom  Bodrigo  de  Narvez,  constable 
of  Antiquera,  conveys  to  your  castle ;  or  open  them,  if  you  like 
it  better,  to  the  renowned  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  sad  attend- 
ant of  1^  half-slain  friend  Baldovinoe  of  the  Mountain.  Ah, 
long  rest  to  thy  soul,  Cervantes!  without  quoting  thy  rem- 
nants, how  should  I  frame  my  language  to  befit  romantic  ears  1  * 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcoming  Waverley  with  much 
kindness,  expressed  her  regret  for  his  accident^  of  which  she 
had  already  heard  particulars,  and  her  surprise  that  her 
brother  should  not  have  taken  better  care  to  put  a  stranger  on 

*  Oosnflpoiiding  to  the  Lowland  mytog,  *Mony  ane  ipeen  the  gtte  thej  ken  fti'  wmL' 
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hiB  guard  against  the  perils  of  the  sport  in  which  he  enggged, 
him.  Edward  easUy  exculpated  the  Ghieftam,  who^  indeed,  &t 
his  own  personal  risK,  had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  oyer,  Feigus  said  three  or  four  words  to  his 
sister  in  Qaelic.  The  tean  instantly  rorung  to  her  eyes,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  tears  of  devotion  and  joy,  for  she  looked  up 
to  heaven  and  folded  her  hands  as  in  a  solemn  expression  of 
prayer  or  gratitude.  After  the  pause  of  a  minute,  she  presented 
to  Edward  some  letters  which  had  been  forwarded  from  Tully- 
Yeolan  during  his  absence,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered 
some  to  her  brother.  To  the  latter  she  likewise  gave  three  or 
four  numbers  of  the  Caledonum  Jferewy,  the  only  newspaper 
which  was  then  published  to  the  north  <A  the  Tweed. 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  despatches,  and 
Edward  speedily  found  that  those  which  he  had  received 
contained  matters  of  very  deep  interest. 


CHAPTEE  XXV 

NXWB  VBOM  ENGLAND 

Thb  letters  which  Wayerley  had  hitherto  reoeiyed  from  hia 

leLtttiona  in  England  were  not  such  as  required  any  particular 

notice  in  this  narratiye.     His  father  usuallj  wrote  to  him  with 

the  pcMnpoFOS  afiectation  of  one  who  was  too  much  oppressed  by 

public  afiaiiB  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  his  own  family. 

Now  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank  in  Scotland  to 

whom   be  wished  his  son  should  pay  some  attention;   but 

Wayerley,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  amusements  which  he  had 

found  at  Tully- Veolan  and  Glennaquoichy  dispensed  with  paying 

ttny  attention  to  hints  so  coldly  thrown  out>  especially  as 

diotanoey  shortness  of  leaye  of  absence,  and  so  forth  furnished 

a  ready  apology.    But  latterly  the  burden  of  Mr.  Richard 

Wayerley's  paternal  epistles  consisted  in  certain  mysterious 

hints  of  greatness  and  influence  which  he  was  speedOy  to  attain, 

and  which  would  ensure  his  son's  obtaining  the  most  rapid 

prcnnotion,  should  he  remain  in  the  military  service.      Sir 

Eyerard's  letters  were  of  a  diflerent  tenor.    Tliey  were  short ; 

for  the  good  Baronet  was  none  of  your  illimitable  correspond- 

mits,  whose  manuscript  oyerflows  the  folds  of  their  laige  post 

paper,  and  leayes  no  room  for  the  seal ;  but  they  were  kind 

and  affectionate^  and  seldom  concluded  without  some  allusion 

to  our  hero's  stud,  some  question  about  the  state  of  his  purse, 

and  a  special  inquiry  after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had  prooeded 

him  from  Wayerley-Honour.     Aunt  Rachel  charged  him  to 

remember  his  principles  of  religion,  to  take  care  of  his  health, 

to  beware  of  Scotch  mists,  which,  ^e  had  heard,  would  wet  an 

TSngligtifTiAii  through  and  through,  neyer  to  go  out  at  night 

wi^out  his  great-coat)  and,  aboye  all,  to  wear  flannel  next  to 

his  skin. 

Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  our  hero  one  letter,  but  it  was 
of  the  bulk  of  six  epistles  of  these  d^enerate  days,  containing. 
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in  the  moderate  oompaas  of  ten  folio  pagee^  doeely  written,  a 
precis  of  a  supplementary  qnarto  manuaoript  ci  addenda^ 
delendct,  et  corrigenda  in  reference  to  the  two  tracts  with  which 
he  had  presented  Waverley.  This  he  considered  as  a  mere 
sop  in  the  pan  to  stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  curiosity  until 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  down  the  yolume 
itself,  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  the  post»  and  which  he 
proposed  to  accompany  with  certain  interesting  pamphlets, 
lately  published  by  his  friend  in  Little  Britain,  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  sort  of  literary  coneepondence^  in  virtue  of 
which  the  library  shelves  of  Wayerley-Honour  were  loaded  with 
mudli  trash,  and  a  good  round  bill,  seldom  sunmied  in  fewer 
than  three  figures,  was  yearly  transmitted,  in  which  Sir 
ETcrard  Wayerley  c^  Wayerley-Honour,  Bart,  was  marked  Dr. 
to  Jonathan  Gruobet^  bookseller  and  stationer.  Little  Britain. 
Such  had  hitherto  been  the  style  of  the  letters  which  Edward 
had  receiyed  from  England ;  but  the  packet  deliyered  to  him 
at  Glennaquoich  was  of  a  different  and  more  interesting  com- 
plexion. It  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader,  even  were  I  to 
insert  the  letters  at  full  length,  to  comprehend  the  real  cause 
of  their  being  written,  without  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  the 
British  cabinet  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  ministers  of  the  day  happened  (no  very  singular  event) 
to  be  divided  into  two  parties;  the  weakest  of  which,  making 
up  by  assiduity  of  intrigue  their  inferiority  in  real  consequence, 
had  of  late  acquired  some  new  proselytes,  and  with  them  the 
hope  of  superseding  their  rivals  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign, 
and  overpowering  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst 
others,  they  had  thought  it  worth  whOe  to  practise  upon 
Richard  Waverley.  I^us  honest  gentleman,  by  a  grave 
mysterious  demeanour,  an  attention  to  the  etiquette  of 
business  rather  more  than  to  its  essence^  a  facility  in  making 
long  dull  speeches,  consisting  of  truisms  and  commonplaces, 
hashed  up  with  a  technical  jargon  of  office^  which  prevented 
the  inanity  of  his  orations  from  being  discovered,  had  acquired 
a  certain  name  and  credit  in  public  life,  and  even  estabhshed, 
with  many,  the  character  of  a  profound  politician ;  none  of  your 
shining  orators,  indeed,  whose  talents  evapomte  in  tropes  of 


steady  parts  for 
say  in  choosing 


rhetoric  and  flashes  of  wit»  but  one  possessed 

business,  which  would  wear  well,  as  the  ladi* 

their  silks,  and  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  goodlfor  common  and 

eveiy-day  use,  since  they  were  confessedly  fon  ed  of  no  holiday 

texture. 
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This  faith  had  beoome  so  genenl  that  the  insoiiBfent  party 

in  the  cabinet,  of  whioh  we  haye  made  mention,  after  sounding 

Mr.  Richard  Wayerlej,  were  so  satisfied  with  his  sentiments 

and  abilities  as  to  propose  that,  in  case  of  a  certain  revolution 

in  the  ministiy,  he  should  take  an  ostensible  place  in  the  new 

order  of  things,  not  indeed  of  the  very  first  rank,  but  greatly 

h^her,  in  p<mit  both  of  emolument  and  influence,  than  that 

which  he  now  enjoyed.    There  was  no  resisting  so  tempting  a 

piTopoeal,  notwithstanding  that  the  Great  Man  under  whose 

patronage  he  had  enlisted,  and  by  whose  banner  he  had  hitherto 

stood  finn,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  proposed  attack  by 

the  new  allies.     Unfortunately  this  fair  scheme  of  ambition 

was  blighted  in  the  yery  bud  by  a  premature  movement.    All 

the  official  gentlemen  concerned  in  it  who  hesitated  to  take 

the  part  of  a  voluntary  resignation  were  informed  that  the 

king  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services ;  and  in  Richard 

Waverley's  oase^  which  the  minister  considered  as  aggravated 

by  ingratitude;,  dismimal  was  accompanied  by  something  like 

personal  contempt  and  contumely.     The  public,  and  even  the 

party  of  whom  he  shared  the  fall,  sympathised  little  in  the 

disappointment  of  this  selfish  and  interested  statesman;  and 

he  retired  to  the  country  under  the  comfortable  reflection  that 

he  had  lost^  at  the  same  time,  character,  credit,  and, — ^what 

he  at  least  equally  deplored, — emolument. 

Richard  Waverley's  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion  was 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could  not  have 
made  out  a  harder  case.  An  unjust  monarch  and  an  imgrate- 
fnl  country  were  the  burden  of  each  roimded  paragraph.  He 
spoke  of  long  services  and  unrequited  sacrifices;  though  the 
former  had  been  overpaid  by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could 
guess  in  what  the  latter  consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  desert- 
ing, not  from  conviction,  but  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  the  Tory 
principles  of  his  family.  In  the  conclusion,  his  resentment 
was  wrought  to  such  an  excess  by  the  force  of  his  own  oratory, 
that  he  could  not  repress  some  threats  of  vengeance,  however 
vague  and  impotent,  and  finally  acquainted  his  son  with  his 
pleasure  that  he  should  testify  his  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  he 
had  sustained  by  throwing  up  his  commission  as  soon  as  the 
letter  reached  him.  This,  he  said,  was  also  his  uncle's  desire, 
as  he  would  himself  intimate  in  due  course. 

Accordingly,  the  next  letter  which  Edward  opened  was 
from  Sir  Everard.  His  brother's  disgrace  seemed  to  have 
removed  from  his  well-natured  bosom  all  recollection  of  their 
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difforenoes,  and,  remote  as  he  was  from  every  means  of  learning 
that  Bichard's  diagraoe  was  in  reality  only  the  just  as  well  as 
natural  consequence  of  his  own  unsuccessful  intaiguea^  the 
good  but  credulous  Baronet  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  new  and 
enormous  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  existing  govenunent. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  and  he  must  not  diflguise  it  even  from 
Edward,  that  his  father  cotdd  not  have  sustained  such  an 
insult  as  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  one  of  his  house, 
unless  he  had  subjected  himself  to  it  by  accepting  of  an  employ- 
ment under  the  present  system.  Sir  Evenird  had  no  doubt 
that  he  now  both  saw  and  felt  the  magnitude  of  this  error, 
and  it  should  be  his  (Sir  Everaid's)  business  to  take  care  that 
the  cause  of  his  regret  should  not  extend  itself  to  pecuniary 
consequences.  It  was  enough  for  a  Waveiiey  to  haye  sustained 
the  public  disgrace;  the  patrimonial  injury  could  easily  be 
obviated  by  the  head  of  their  family.  But  it  was  both  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley  and  his  own  that  Edward, 
the  representative  of  the  family  of  Waverley-Honour,  should  not 
remain  in  a  situation  which  subjected  him  also  to  such  treat- 
ment as  that  with  which  his  father  had  been  stigmatised.  He 
requested  his  nephew  therefore  to  take  the  fittest^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  speedy,  opportunity  of  transmitting  his 
resignation  to  the  War  Office,  and  hinted,  moreover,  that  little 
ceremony  was  necessary  where  so  little  had  been  used  to  his 
father.  He  sent  multitudinous  greetings  to  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Bachel  spoke  out  even  more  plainly. 
She  considered  the  disgrace  of  brother  Bichard  as  i^e  just 
reward  of  his  forfeiting  his  allegiance  to  a  lawful  though  exiled 
sovereign,  and  taking  the  oaths  to  an  alien ;  a  concession  which 
her  grandfather,  Sir  Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to  make,  either  to 
the  Boundhead  Parliament  or  to  Cromwell,  when  his  life  and 
fortune  stood  in  the  utmost  extremity.  She  hoped  her  dear 
Edward  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible  get  rid  of  the  badge  cf  servitude  to  the 
usurping  &mily,  and  regard  the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  fother 
as  an  admonition  from  Heaven  that  every  desertion  of  the  line  of 
loyalty  becomes  its  own  punishment.  She  cJso  concluded  with 
her  respects  to  Mr.  Bradwardine,  and  beggi  d  Waverley  would 
inform  her  whether  his  dau^ter.  Miss  Bof  ),  was  old  enough 
to  wear  a  pair  of  very  handsome  ear-rings,  n  lich  she  proposed 
to  send  as  a  token  of  her  affection.  The  go(  1  lady  also  desired 
to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  >k  as  much  Scotch 
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snuff  and  danoed  as  miweariedly  as  he  did  when  he  was  at 
Wayeriej-Honour  about  thirty  yean  ago. 

These  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly  excited 
Waverley's  indignation.  From  the  desultoiy  style  of  his 
studies,  he  had  not  any  fixed  political  opinion  to  place  in 
opposition  to  the  movements  of  indignation  which  he  felt  at 
ins  father's  supposed  wrongs.  Of  the  real  cause  of  his  disgrace 
Edward  was  totally  ignorant;  nor  had  his  habits  at  all  led  him 
to  investigate  the  politics  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  or 
remark  the  intrigues  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  actively 
engaged.  Indeed,  any  impressions  which  he  had  accidentally 
adopted  oonceming  tbe  parties  of  the  times  were  (owing  to 
the  society  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Waverley-Honour)  of  a 
nature  rather  unfavourable  to  the  existing  government  and 
dynasty.  He  entered,  therefore^  without  hesitation  into  the 
rasentfol  feeling  of  the  relations  who  had  the  best  title  to 
dictate  his  conduct ;  and  not  perhaps  the  less  willingly  when 
he  remenibered  the  tsdium  of  his  quarters,  and  the  inferior 
figure  which  he  had  made  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment. 
If  he  oould  have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  it  would 
have  heen  decided  by  the  following  letter  from  his  commanding 
offio^  which,  as  it  is  very  shorty  shall  be  inserted  verbatim  : — 

'Having  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty 
an  indidgence  which  even  the  lights  of  nature,  and  much  more 
those  of  Christianity,  direct  towards  errors  which  may  arise 
^m  yonth  and  inexperience,  and  that  altogether  without 
effect,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  use 
the  only  remaining  remedy  which  is  in  my  power.  Tou  are, 
therefore,  hereby  commanded  to  repair  to  ,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment^  within  three  days  after  the  date 
of  this  letter.  If  you  shall  fail  to  do  so,  I  must  report  you 
to  the  War  Office  as  absent  without  leave,  and  also  taJte  oUier 
steps,  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  you  as  well  as  to, 

'Sir, 
'  Your  obedient  Servant^ 

'J.  Gardiner,  Lieut.-CoL 

'  Commanding  the Begt.  Dragoons.' 

£dward's  blood  boOed  within  him  as  he  read  this  letter. 
He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  veiy  infancy  to  possess  in  a 
great  measure  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  and  thus  acquired 
habits  which  rendered  the  rules  of  military  discipline  as  unpleas- 
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ing  to  him  in  this  as  they  were  in  some  other  respects.  An 
idea  that  in  his  own  case  they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a  very 
rigid  manner  had  also  obtained  full  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  had  hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  the  indulgent  conduct  of 
his  lieutenant-colonel.  Neither  had  anything  occurred,  to  his 
knowledge,  that  should  have  induced  his  commanding  officer, 
without  any  other  warning  than  the  hints  we  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  so  suddenly  to  assume  a  harsh 
and,  as  Edward  deemed  it,  so  insolent  a  tone  of  dictatorial 
authority.  Connecting  it  with  the  letters  he  had  just  receiyed 
from  his  family,  he  could  not  but  suppose  that  it  was  designed 
to  make  him  feel,  in  his  present  situation,  the  same  pressure  of 
authority  which  had  been  exercised  in  his  father's  case,  and 
that  the  whole  was  a  concerted  scheme  to  depress  and  degrade 
every  member  of  the  Waverley  family. 

Without  a  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold  lines^ 
thanking  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities,  and  expressing 
regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  eflhce  the  remembrance  ol 
them  by  assuming  a  different  tone  towards  him.  The  strain 
of  his  letter,  as  weU  as  what  he  (Edward)  conceived  to  be  his 
duty  in  the  present  crisis,  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his 
commission ;  and  he  therefore  inclosed  the  f onnal  resignation  of 
a  situation  which  subjected  him  to  so  unpleasant  a  correspond- 
ence, and  requested  Colonel  Gardiner  would  have  the  goodness 
to  f orwaid  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Having  finished  this  magnanimous  epistle,  he  felt  somewhat 
uncertain  concerning  the  terms  m  which  his  resignation  ought 
to  be  expressed,  upon  which  subject  he  resolved  to  consult 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 
bold  and  prompt  habits  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking 
which  distinguished  this  young  Chieftun  had  given  him  a 
considerable  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Waverley.  Endowed 
with  at  least  equal  powers  of  understanding,  and  with  much 
finer  genius,  Edward  yet  stooped  to  the  bold  and  decisive 
activity  of  an  intellect  which  was  sharpened  by  the  habit  of 
acting  on  a  preconceived  and  regular  system,  as  well  as  by 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Wh«i  Edward  found  his  friend,  the  latter  had  still  in  his 


hand  the  newspaper  which  he  had  perusec 
meet  him  with  the  embarrassment  oi  one  ^ 
news  to  communicate.     'Do  your  letters. 


and  advanced  to 
ho  has  unpleasing 
Saptain  Waverley, 


confirm  the  unpleasing  information  which  I  f  id  in  this  paper  ? ' 


He  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  where  hi 


Other's  disgrace 
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ires  registered  in  the  most  bitter  teRDS»  tafBasfened  probaiUy 
hum  some  London  joamaL  At  the  end  of  the  pamgmph  mm 
this  remarkable  innuendo : 

'We  nnderstand  that  ''this  bbodb  Bichofrd  who  hath  done  all 
this "  ia  not  tiie  only  example  ol  the  Wowenng  ffancur  of 
W-y-i^l  J  H-n>r.     See  the  GaseUe  id  this  day.' 

With  hurried  and  f ererish  apprehension  our  hero  turned  to 
the  place  referred  to^  and  found  tiierein  recorded,  'Edward 

Wayerley,  captain  in regiment  dragoons,  superaeded  for 

abeence  without  leave;'  and  in  the  list  of  military  promotions^ 
referring  to  the  same  regiment,  he  disoorered  this  farther  artide^ 
'Lieut.  Julius  Butler,  to  be  captain,  vice  Edward  Wayerley 
saperseded.' 

Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  which  unde- 
senred  and  apparently  premeditated  insult  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  had  aspired  alter  honour,  and 
was  thus  wantonly  held  up  to  publioscom  and  disgrace.  Upon 
comparing  the  date  of  his  cdoners  letter  with  that  of  the  article 
in  the  GaadU,  he  peroeiTed  Uiat  his  threat  ol  making  a  report 
upon  his  absence  had  been  literaJly  fulfilled,  and  without  in- 
quiry, as  it  seemed,  whether  Edward  had  either  receiyed  his 
summons  or  was  disposed  to  comply  with  it.  The  whole,  there- 
f oaie,  appeared  a  formed  plan  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  and  the  idea  of  its  having  succeeded  filled  him  with 
such  bitter  emotions  that,  after  various  attempts  to  conceal 
them,  he  at  length  threw  himself  into  Mao-Ivor's  amua^  and 
gave  vent  to  tears  ol  shame  and  indignation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftain's  faidts  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
wrongs  of  his  fiiends ;  and  for  Edward,  independent  of  certain 
plans  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest.  The  proceeding  appeared  as  extraordinaiy  to  him  as 
it  had  done  to  Edward.  He  indeed  knew  of  more  motives  than 
Waverley  was  privy  to  for  the  peremptory  order  that  he  should 
jdn  his  regiment.  But  ihat,  without  farther  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  necessary  delay,  the  comman^ng  officer,  in 
contradiction  to  his  known  and  establiahed  character,  should 
have  proceeded  in  so  harsh  and  unusual  a  manner  was  a 
mysteiy  which  he  could  not  penetrate.  He  soothed  our  hero^ 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  on  revenge  for  his  insulted  honour. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea.  'Will  you  cany  a 
message  for  me  to  Ck>lonel  Gardiner,  my  dear  Fergus^  and  oblige 
me  for  everl' 
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Fergus  paiuedL  'It  ib  aa  aotof  friaodfihip  which  joa  ahoold 
oommaDd,  ooold  it  be  useful^  or  lead  to  the  righting  your 
honour ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  doubt  if  your  oommandui^ 
officer  would  give  you  the  meeting  on  account  of  his  having 
taken  measures  which,  however  hush  and  exasperating,  were 
still  within  the  strict  bounds  of  his  duty.  Besides,  Gardiner  is 
a  precise  Huguenot^  and  has  adopted  certain  ideas  about  the 
sinfulness  of  such  rencontres^  from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  him  depart,  espedally  as  his  courage  is  beyond  all 
suspicion.  And  besides,  I — ^I,  to  say  the  tniUi — I  dare  not  at 
this  moment^  for  some  very  weighty  reasons,  go  near  any  of  the 
military  quarters  or  garrisons  belonging  to  this  government.' 

'And  am  I,'  said  Waverley,  'to  sit  down  quiet  and  contented 
under  the  injury  I  have  received  f 

'That  will  I  never  advise  my  friend,'  replied  Mao-Ivor. 
'  But  I  would  have  vengeance  to  fall  on  tibo  head,  not  on  the 
hand,  on  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government  which  de- 
signed and  directed  these  premeditated  and  reiterated  insults, 
not  on  the  tools  of  office  wluch  they  employed  in  the  execution 
of  the  injuries  they  aimed  at  you.' 

'  On  the  government  1 '  said  Waverley. 

'Yes,'  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander,  'on  the  usurping 
House  of  Hanover,  whom  your  grandfather  would  no  more 
have  served  than  he  would  have  taken  wages  of  red-hot  gold 
from  the  great  fiend  of  hell ! ' 

'  But  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather  two  generations  of 
this  dynasty  have  possessed  the  throne,'  said  Edward  coolly. 

'  True,'  replied  the  Chieftain ;  '  and  because  we  have  passively 
given  them  so  long  the  means  of  showing  their  native  chfi^acter, — 
because  both  you  and  I  myself  have  lived  in  quiet  submission, 
have  even  truckled  to  the  times  so  far  as  to  accept  oonunissions 
under  them,  and  thus  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of 
disgracing  us  publicly  by  resuming  them,  are  we  not  on  that 
account  to  resent  injuries  which  our  fathers  only  apprehended, 
but  which  we  have  actually  sustained  t  Or  is  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuart  family  become  less  just,  because  their  title 
has  devolved  upon  an  heir  who  is  innocent  of  the  charges  of 
misgo  vemment  brought  against  his  father  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  lines  of  your  favourite  poet  t  I 

Had  Richard  unconstrain'd  redgn'd  thJthrone, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  hia  ow| ; 
The  title  stood  entail'd  had  Bichard  hal  a  son* 

You  see,  my  dear  Waverley,  I  can  quote  poet  y  as  well  as  Flora 
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and  yon.  But  oome,  dear  your  moody  brow,  and  trust  to  me 
to  show  you  an  honourable  road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious 
revenge.  Let  us  seek  Floni^  who  perhaps  has  more  news  to 
tell  ns  of  what  has  ooourred  during  our  absence.  She  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  relieved  of  your  servitude.  But 
fixst  add  a  postscript  to  your  letter,  marking  the  time  when 
you  receiT'ed  this  calvinistical  colonel's  first  summons,  and 
express  your  regret  that  the  hastiness  of  his  proceedings 
prevented  your  anticipating  them  by  sending  your  resignation. 
Then  let  him  blush  for  his  injustice.' 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordingly,  covering  a  formal  resigna- 
tion of  the  commission,  and  Mao-Ivor  despatched  it  with  some 
letters  of  his  own  by  a  special  messenger,  with  charge  to,  put 
them  into  the  nearest  post-office  in  the  Lowlands. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


AN  XCLAIBCI88EMENT 


Thb  hint  which  the  Chieftain  had  thrown  out  respecting  Flora 
waa  not  unpremeditated.  He  had  observed  with  great  satisfao- 
tion  the  growing  attachment  of  Waverley  to  his  sister,  nor  did 
he  see  any  bar  to  their  union,  excepting  the  situation  which 
Waverley's  father  held  in  the  ministry,  and  Edward's  own 
commission  in  the  army  of  George  11.  These  obstacles  were 
now  removed,  and  in  a  manner  which  apparently  payed  the 
way  for  the  son's  becoming  reconciled  to  another  all^iance. 
In  every  other  respect  the  match  would  be  most  eligible.  The 
safety,  happiness,  and  honourable  provision  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  appeared  to  be  ensured  by  the  proposed  union ; 
and  his  heart  swelled  when  he  considered  how  his  own  interest 
would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-monarch  to  wh<»n  he  had 
dedicated  his  service,  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  those  ancient^ 
powerful,  and  wealthy  English  families  of  the  steady  cavalier 
faith,  to  awaken  whose  decayed  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
family  was  now  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
Stuart  cause.  Nor  could  Fergus  perceive  any  obstacle  to 
such  a  scheme.  Waverley's  attachment  was  evident;  and  as 
his  person  wajs  handsome,  and  his  taste  appai^ntly  coincided 
with  her  own,  he  anticipated  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Flora.  Indeed,  between  his  ideas  <^  patriarchal  power  and 
those  which  he  had  acquired  in  France  respecting  the  disposal 
of  females  in  marriage,  any  opposition  from  his  sister,  dear  as 
she  was  to  him,  would  have  been  the  last  obstacle  on  which  he 
would  have  calculated,  even  had  the  union  been  less  eligible. 

Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  Chief  noi^  led  Waverley  in 
quest  of  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  not  without  the  hop<  that  the  present 
agitation  of  his  guest's  spirits  might  give    im  courage  to  cut 


short  what  Fergus  termed  the  romance  of  the 
found  Flora,  with  her  faithful  attendants, 


courtship.    They 
na  and  Cathleen, 
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Imsied  in  ptepaxijog  what  appealed  to  Waverley  to  be  white 
faiidal  favonrB.  Dipguiaiiig  as  well  as  he  could  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  Waveriej  asked  for  what  joyful  occasion  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
made  such  ample  preparation. 

'It  18  for  Fergus's  bridal,'  she  said,  smiling. 

'Indeed  I'  said  Edward;  'he  has  kept  his  secret  welL  I 
hope  he  will  allow  me  to  be  his  bride's-man.' 

'That  is  a  man's  office^  but  not  yours,  as  Beatrice  says,' 
retorted  Flora. 

'  And  who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  pennitted  to  ask,  Miss 
Mao-Ivor  t' 

'Did  not  I  tell  you  long  since  that  Fergus  wooed  no  bride 
bat  Honourl'  answered  Flora. 

'  And  am  I  then  incapable  of  being  his  assistant  and  counsellor 
in  the  pursuit  of  honour? 'said  our  hero^  colouring  deeply.  'I>o 
I  rank  bo  low  in  your  opinion  1' 

'Far  from  it>  Gaptam  Waverley.  I  would  to  God  you  were 
of  our  determination !  and  made  use  of  the  expression  which 
displeaaed  you,  solely  ' 

BecaiiM  you  «re  not  of  our  quality. 
Bat  stuid  agunst  ub  as  an  enemy. 


That  time  ia  past^  sister,'  said  Fergus ;  'and  you  may  wish 
ISdward  Waverley  (no  longer  captain)  joy  of  being  freed  from 
the  slaTery  to  an  usurper,  implied  in  that  sable  and  ill-omened 
emblem.' 

'Yes,'  said  Waverley,  undoing  the  cockade  from  his  hat»  'it 
has  pleased  the  king  who  bestowec^  this  badge  npon  me  to 
Teeume  it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  ine  little  reason  to  regret 
his  service.' 

'Thank  God  for  thatl'  cried  the  enthusiast;  'and  0  that 
they  may  be  blind  enough  to  treat  every  man  of  honour  who 
serves  them  with  the  same  indignity,  that  I  may  have  less  to 
sigh  for  when  the  struggle  approaches  1 ' 

'And  now,  Bister,'^  tbi  Chieftain,  'replace  hiB  oookade 
with  one  d  a  more  lively  colour.  I  think  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  ladies  of  yore  to  aim  and  send  forth  their  knights  to  high 
achievement.' 

'Not^'  replied  the  lady,  'tiU  the  knight  adventurer  had  well 
wdghed  the  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause,  Fergus.  Mr. 
Waverley  is  just  now  too  much  agitated  by  feelings  of  recent 
emotion  for  me  to  press  upon  him  a  resolution  of  consequence' 

Waverley  felt  half  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  adopting  the 
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badge  of  what  was  by  the  majority  of  the  kiDgd<Mii  eeteemed 
rebdlion,  yet  he  could  not  dii^T^iiae  his  chagrin  at  the  coldness 
with  which  Flora  parried  her  brother's  hint.  '  Miss  Mao-lTOTy 
I  perceive,  thinks  the  knight  unworthy  of  her  encouragement 
and  favour/  said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

'Not  so,  Mr.  Waverley,'  she  replied,  with  great  sweetness. 
'Why  should  I  refuse  my  brother's  valued  friend  a  boon  which 
I  am  distributing  to  his  whole  danl  Most  willingly  would  I 
enlist  every  man  of  honour  in  the  cause  to  which  my  brother 
has  devoted  himself.  But  Fergus  has  taken  his  measures  with 
his  eyes  open.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  cause  from 
his  cradle ;  with  him  its  call  is  sacred,  were  it  even  a  summons 
,to  the  tomb.  But  how  can  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  so  new 
to  the  world,  so  far  from  every  friend  who  might  advise  and 
ought  to  influence  you, — ^in  a  moment^  too^  of  stbdden  pique  and 
indignation^ — how  can  I  wish  you  to  plunge  yourself  at  once 
into  BO  desperate  an  enterprise?' 

Fergus,  who  did  not  understand  these  delicacies,  strode 
through  the  apartment  biting  his  lip,  and  then,  with  a  con- 
strained smile,  said,  *  Well,  sister,  I  leave  you  to  act  your  new 
character  of  mediator  between  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the 
subjects  of  your  lawful  sovereign  and  benefactor,'  and  left  the 
room. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
Miss  Mao-Ivor.  '  My  brother  is  unjust^'  she  said,  '  because  he 
can  bear  no  interruption  that  seems  to  tiiwait  his  loyal  seal.' 

'And  do  you  not  share  his  ardourf '  asked  Waveriey. 

'Do  I  not  f  answered  Flora.  'God  knows  mine  exceeds  his, 
if  that  be  possible.  But  I  am  not,  like  him,  rapt  by  the  bustle 
of  military  preparation,  and  the  infinite  detail  necessary  to 
the  present  undertaking,  beyond  consideration  of  the  grand 
principles  of  justice  and  truth,  on  which  our  enterprise  is 
grounded ;  and  these,  I  am  certoin,  can  only  be  furthered  by 
measures  in  themselves  true  and  just.  To  operate  upon  your 
present  feelings^  my  dear  Mr.  Waverley,  to  induce  you  to  an 
irretrievable  step^  ol  which  you  have  not  considered  either  the 
justice  or  the  danger,  is,  in  my  poor  judgment,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.' 

'  Incomparable  Flora  1 '  said  Edward,  takiflg  her  hand,  '  how 
much  do  I  need  such  a  monitor  1 '  I 

'  A  better  one  by  far,'  said  Flora,  gentlj  withdrawing  her 
hand,  '  Mr.  Waverley  will  always  find  in  his  own  bosom,  when 
he  will  give  its  small  still  voice  leisure  to  be  leard.' 
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'No^  Miss  Hao-lTor,  I  dare  not  hope  it;  a  thoosand  ciroom- 
abmoes  of  fatal  Belf-indulgenoe  baye  made  me  the  oreatare 
lather  of  imagiiiatioii  than  reason.  Bunt  I  but  hope— could 
I  but  think — that  you  Would  deign  to  be  to  me  that  affectionate, 
that  oondeacending  friend,  who  would  strengthen  me  to  redeem 
my  errorsy  my  future  life ' 

'Hufih,  my  dear  or!  now  you  carry  your  joy  at  escaping 
the  hands  of  a  Jacobite  recruiting  officer  to  an  unparalleled 
ezoesB  of  giatitude.' 

^Nay,  dear  Flons  trifle  with  me  no  longer;  you  cannot 
mistake  the  meaning  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  almost 
inyoluntorily  expressed ;  and  since  I  have  broken  the  bamer 
of  silenooy  let  me  profit  by  my  audacity.  Or  may  I,  with  your 
penniasion,  mention  to  your  brother ' 

*  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waverley  I ' 

'What  am  I  to  understand?'  said  Edward.  'Is  there  any 
fatal  bar — has  any  prepossession * 

*  None,  sir,'  answered  Flora.  *  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that 
I  never  yet  saw  the  person  on  whom  I  thought  with  reference 
to  the  present  subject.' 

*  The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps — ^If  Miss  Mao- 
Ivor  will  deign  to  give  me  time * 

*  I  have  not  even  that  excuse.  Captain  Waverley's  character 
is  so  open — is,  in  shorty  of  that  nature  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
oonstraed,  eitiier  in  its  strength  or  its  weakness.' 

'  And  for  that  weakness  you  despise  me  ? '  said  Edward. 

'  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley — and  remember  it  is  but  within 
this  half  hour  that  there  existed  between  us  a  barrier  of  a 
nature  to  me  insurmountable,  since  I  never  could  think  of  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  casual  acquaintance.  Permit  me  then  to  arrange 
my  ideas  upon  so  unexpected  a  topic,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  such  reasons  for  the  resolution  I 
shall  express  as  may  be  satisfactory  at  least,  if  not  pleasing  to 
you.'  So  sayings  flora  withdrew,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate 
upon  the  manner  in  which  she  had  received  his  addresses. 

Ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  his  suit 
had  been  acceptable  or  no^  Fergus  re-entered  the  apartment. 
'  What»  &  la  morty  Waverley  f  he  cried.  'Come  down  with  me 
to  the  courts  and  you  shall  see  a  sight  worth  all  the  tirades  of 
your  romances.  An  hundred  firelocks,  my  friend,  and  as  many 
broadswords,  just  arrived  from  good  friends ;  and  two  or  three 
hundred  stout  fellows  almost  fighting  which  shall  first  possess 
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them.  Butletmelookatyoaolofler.  WhTyAtrae  ^ 
would  say  you  had  been  b%hted  by  an  evil  eye.  Or  can  it  be 
this  silly  girl  that  has  thus  blanked  your  spirit  f  Never  mind 
her,  dear  Edward;  the  wisest  of  her  sex  are  fools  in  what 
regards  the  business  of  life/ 

'Indeed,  my  good  friend,'  answered  Waveriey,  'all  that  I 
can  chaige  against  your  sister  is,  that  she  is  too  sensible,  too 
reasonable.' 

'  If  that  be  all,  I  ensure  you  for  a  loui»d'or  against  the  mood 
lasting  foujvand-twenty  hours.  No  wixoan  was  ever  steadily 
sensible  for  that  period ;  and  I  will  engage,  if  that  will  please 
you,  Flora  shall  be  as  unreasonable  to-morrow  as  any  of  her 
sex.  You  must  learn,  my  dear  Edward,  to  consider  women  e» 
momquelaireJ  So  saying,  he  seised  Waverley's  ann  and 
dragged  him  off  to  review  his  military  preparations. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

UPON  THS  BAMS  SUBJSCT 

FBBOim  Mao-Ivob  had  too  much  tact  and  delicacy  to  renew  the 
sabjeot  which  he  had  interrupted.  His  head  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  80  full  of  guns,  broadswords,  bonnets,  canteens,  and 
tartan  hose  that  Waverley  could  not  for  some  time  draw  his 
attention  to  any  other  topic 

'Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus,'  he  asked,  'that 
yon  are  making  all  these  martial  preparations  f 

'When  we  have  settled  that  you  go  with  me,  you  shall  know 
all  j  but  otherwise,  the  knowledge  might  rather  be  prejudidal 
to  yon.' 

'But  are  you  serious  in  your  purpose^  with  such  inferior 
forces^  to  rise  against  an  established  goremment?  It  is  mere 
frenzy.' 

*Lau9ez  fadre  h  Den  Aniome;  I  shall  take  good  care  of 
myself.  We  shall  at  least  use  the  compliment  of  Conan,  who 
never  got  a  stroke  but  he  gave  one.  I  would  not,  however,' 
continued  the  Chieftain,  'have  you  think  me  mad  enough  to 
stir  till  a  feyourable  opportunity:  I  will  not  slip  my  dog 
before  the  game's  afoot.  But»  once  more,  will  you  join  with  us, 
and  you  shall  know  alii' 

'How  can  IT  said  Waverley ;  'I,  who  have  so  lately  held 
that  commission  which  is  now  posting  back  to  those  that  gave 
it?  My  accepting  it  implied  a  promise  of  fidelity,  and  an 
acknowledgment  cS  the  legality  of  the  govemment.' 

'A  lash  promise^'  answered  Fergus,  'is  not  a  steel  handcuff; 
it  may  be  shaken  oti^  espedally  when  it  was  given  under 
deception,  and  has  been  repaid  by  insult.  But  if  you  cannot 
immediately  make  up  your  mind  to  a  glorious  revenge,  go  to 
KnglA^mlj  and  ere  you  cross  the  Tweed  you  will  hear  tidings 
that  wiU  make  the  worid  ring;  and  if  Sir  Everard  be  the 
gallant  old  cavalier  I  have  heard  him  described  by  some  of  our 
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honut  gentlemen  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fif teen,  he  will  find  you  a  better  horse-troop  and  a  better  cause 
than  you  haye  lost.' 

'  But  your  sister,  Fergus  % ' 

'  Out)  hyperbolical  fiend  1 '  replied  the  Chief,  laughing ; '  how 
Texest  thou  this  man  I  Speak'st  thou  of  nothing  but  of 
ladies?' 

'Nay,  be  serious,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Waverley;  'I  feel 
that  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  must  depend  upon  the 
answer  which  Miss  Mao-Ivor  shall  make  to  what  I  ventured  to 
tell  her  this  morning.' 

'And  is  this  your  veiy  sober  earnest^'  said  Fergus,  more 
gravely,  '  or  are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction  ? ' 

, '  My  earnest)  undoubtedly.     How  oould  you  suppose  me 
jesting  on  such  a  subject?' 

'T^en,  in  very  sober  earnest)'  answered  his  friend,  'I  am 
veiy  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of  Flora,  that  yon 
are  the  only  man  in  England  for  whom  I  would  say  so  much. 
But  before  you  shake  my  hand  so  warmly,  there  is  more  to  be 
considered.  Your  own  family — ^will  they  approve  your  connect- 
ing yourself  with  the  sister  of  a  high-bom  Highland  beggar?' 

'My  uncle's  situation,'  said  Waverley,  'his  general  opinions^ 
and  his  uniform  indulgence,  entitle  me  to  say,  that  birth  and 
personal  qualities  are  all  he  would  look  to  in  such  a  connection. 
And  where  can  I  find  both  united  in  such  excellence  as  in  your 
sister?' 

'  0  nowhere !  eda  va  soms  ddrey^  replied  Fergus,  with  a  smile. 
'But  your  father  will  expect  a  father's  prerogative  in  bdng 
consulted.' 

'  Surely ;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  powers  removes 
all  apprehension  of  objection  on  his  part)  especially  as  I  am 
convinced  that  my  unde  will  be  warm  in  my  cause.' 

'Religion  perhaps,'  said  Fergus,  'may  make  obstacles, 
though  we  are  not  bigotted  Catholics.' 

'My  grandmother  was  of  the  Churbh  of  Borne,  and  her 
religion  was  never  objected  to  by  my  family.  Do  not  think  of 
my  friends,  dear  Fergus;  let  me  rather  have  your  influence 
where  it  may  be  more  necessary  to  remove  obstecles — ^I  mean 
witii  your  lovely  sister.' 

'My  lovely  sister,'  replied  Fergus,  'like  lAr  loving  brother, 
is  very  apt  to  have  a  pretty  decisive  will  of  her  own,  by 
which,  in  this  case,  you  must  be  ruled ;  but  Jou  shall  not  want 
my  interest)  nor  my  oounaeL    And,  in  the  Ifirst  place,  I  will 
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give  jcm  one  bint — Loyalty  is  her  ruling  passion ;  and  since  she 
oould  spell  an  Kngliah  book  she  baa  been  in  love  with  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  Captain  Wogan,  who  renounced  the  sendee  of  ih^ 
usurper  CromweU  to  join  the  standard  of  Charles  11.,  marched 
a  handful  of  cavaliy  from  London  to  the  Highlands  to  join 
Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  at  length  died 
gloriously  in  the  royal  cause.  Ask  her  to  show  you  some 
YerBea  she  made  on  his  history  and  fate ;  they  have  been  much 
admired,  I  assure  you.  The  next  point  is — ^I  think  I  saw  Flora 
go  up  towards  the  waterfall  a  short  time  since ;  follow,  man, 
follow  !  don't  allow  the  garrison  time  to  strengthen  its  purposes 
of  reaistaDce.  Alerte  A  la  muradUe  I  Seek  flora  out,  and  learn 
her  decision  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  Cupid  go  with  you,  while 
1  go  to  look-  over  belts  and  cartouch-boxes.' 

Wa^tf  ley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and  throbbing 

heart.     Love,  with  all  its  romantic  train  of  hopes,  fears,  and 

wiahee,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  of  a  nature  less  easily 

defined.     He  could  not  but  remember  how  much  this  morning 

had  changed  his  fate,  and  into  what  a  complication  of  perplexity 

it  was  likely  to  plunge  him.     Sun-rise  had  seen  him  possessed 

of  an  esteemed  rank  in  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  his 

father  to  all  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the  favour  of  his 

sovereign.     All  ^is  had  passed  away  like  a  dream :  he  himself 

was  dishonoured,  his  father  disgraced,  and  he  had  become 

involuntarily  the  confidant  at  least,  if  not  the  accomplice,  of 

plans,  dark,  deep,  and  dangerous,  which  must  infer  either  the 

subversion  of  the  government  he  had  so  lately  served  or  the 

destruction  of  all  who  had  participated  in  them.     Should  Flora 

even  listen  to  his  suit  favourably,  what  prospect  was  there  of 

its  being  brought  to  a  happy  termination  amid  the  tumult  of 

an  impending  insurrection?    Or  how  could  he  make  the  selfish 

request  Uiat  she  should  leave  Fergus,  to  whom  she  was  so 

much  attached,  and,  retiring  with  him  to  England,  wait»  as  a 

distant  spectator,  the  success  of  her  brother's  undertaking,  or 

the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  ?    Or,  on  the  other  hand, 

to  engage  himself,  with  no  other  aid  than  his  single  arm,  in  the 

dangerous  and  precipitate  counsels  of  the  Chieftain,  to  be 

whirled  along  by  him,  the  partaker  of  all  his  desperate  and 

impetuous  motions,  renouncing  almost  the  power  of  judgiag,  or 

deciding  upon  the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  his  actions,  this 

was  no  pleasing  prospect  for  the  secret  pride  of  Waverley  to 

stoop  to.    And  yet  what  other  conclusion  remained,  saving  the 

rejection  of  his  addresses  by  Flora,  an  alternative  not  to  be 
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thought  of  in  the  present  hi^wrom^t  state  of  his  feeUngs 
with  anything  short  of  mental  agony.  Ponclering  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  prospect  before  him,  he  at  length  aniyed  near 
the  cascade^  where^  as  Feigus  had  angared«  he  found  Flora 
seated. 

She  was  quite  alone^  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  his 
approaoh  she  rose  and  came  to  meet  him.  Edward  attempted 
to  say  something  within  the  veige  of  ordinary  oompliment  and 
eonversationi  but  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  Flora 
seemed  at  first  equally  embanassed,  but  recovered  herself  more 
lily,  and  (an  unfavourable  augury  for  Waverley's  suit)  was 


rdj 
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first  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  last  interview.  *  It 
is  too  important^  in  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Waverley,  to 
permit  me  to  leave  you  in  doubt  on  my  sentiments.' 

'Do  not  speak  them  speedily,'  said  Wayerley,  much 
agitated,  'unless  they  are  sudi  as  I  fear,  from  your  manner,  I 
must  not  dare  to  anticipate.  Let  time — ^let  my  future  conduct 
— let  your  brother's  influencn        ' 

'Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,'  said  Flora,  her  complexion 


little  heightened,  but  her  voice  firm  and  composed.  '  I  should 
incur  my  own  heavy  censure  did  I  delay  expressing  my  sincere 
convictiicHi  that  I  can  never  regard  you  oUierwise  than  as  a 
valued  friend.  I  should  do  you  the  highest  injustice  did  I 
conceal  my  sentiments  for  a  moment.  I  see  I  distress  you,  and 
I  grieve  for  it»  but  better  now  than  later ;  and  0,  better  a 
thousand  times,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  you  should  feel  a  present 
momentary  disappointment  than  the  long  and  heart^idLening 
griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage ! ' 

'Good  God!'  exclaimed  Waverley,  'why  should  you  anti- 
cipate such  consequences  from  a  union  where  birth  is  equal, 
where  fortune  is  favourable^  where,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so^ 
the  tastes  are  similar,  where  you  allege  no  preference  for 
another,  where  you  even  express  a  favouraUe  opinion  of  him 
whom  you  reject  V 

'Mr.  Waverley,  I  ha^  that  favourable  opinion,'  answered 
Flora ;  'and  so  strongly  that>  though  I  would  rather  have  been 
silent  on  the  grounds  of  my  resolution,  you  shall  command 
them,  if  you  exact  such  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  confidence.' 


Waverley,  placing 
explanation  she 


She  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and 
himself  near  her,  anxiously  pressed  for  th< 
ofiered. 

'I  dare  hardly,'  she  said,  'tell  you  the  sitlation  of  my  feel- 
ings, they  are  so  different  from  those  usually  uscribed  to  young 
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women  at  my  period  of  life;  and  I  daxe  hardly  toaoh  upon 
what  I  eonjectnie  to  he  the  nature  of  yoon,  lest  I  ahould  give 
oflBBnoe  where  I  would  willingly  admininter  oopaolation.  Formy- 
•elfy  from  my  infiuiey  till  tfaia  day  I  have  had  hut  one  wish — the 
restoration  of  my  loyal  henefaotors  to  their  rightful  throne. 
It  is  impoesihle  to  express  to  you  the  devotion  of  my  feelings 
to  thifl  single  subject;  and  I  will  frankly  confess  that  it  has  so 
oocapied  my  mind  as  to  exdude  every  thought  respecting  what 
is  called  my  own  settlement  in  life.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  the 
day  ctf  that  happy  restomtiony  and  aHighland  cottage,  a  French 
ocxivent,  gr  an  l^gliah  palace  will  be  idike  indifferent  to  me.' 

*  Bat,  dearest  Flan,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  seal  for  the 
exiled  fiimily  inconsistent  with  my  happinessT 

'Because  you  seek,  or  ought  to  seek,  in  the  object  of  your 
attachment  a  heart  whose  prindpal  delight  should  be  in  aug- 
menting your  domestic  felicity  and  returning  your  affection, 
evea  to  the  height  of  romance.  To  a  man  of  less  keen  sensi- 
bility, and  less  enthusiastic  tenderness  of  disposition.  Flora 
Mao-Ivor  might  give  content^  if  not  happiness ;  for,  were  the 
irrevocable  words  spoken,  never  would  she  be  deficient  in  the 
duties  which  she  vowed.' 

'And  why, — why,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  should  you  think  yourself 
a  more  valuable  treasure  to  one  who  is  less  capable  of  loving,  of 
tu^mmng  you,  than  to  mcf 

'Smply  because  the  tone  of  our  affections  would  be  more  in 
unison,  and  because  his  more  blunted  senaibilily  would  not 
require  the  return  of  enthusiasm  which  I  have  not  to  bestow. 
But  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  would  for  ever  refer  to  the  idea  of 
domestic  happiness  which  your  imagination  is  capable  of 
paintings  and  whatever  fell  wort  of  ^t  ideal  representation 
would  be  construed  into  coolness  and  indifference,  while  you 
might  consider  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  regarded  the  sue- 
oess  ci  the  royal  family  as  defrauding  your  affection  of  its  due 
return.' 

'In  other  words,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  you  cannot  love  met '  said 
her  suitor  dejectedly. 

'I  could  esteem  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  as  much,  perhaps  more^ 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  you 
ought  to  be  loved.  0 !  do  no^  for  your  own  sake^  desire  so 
haanrdous  an  experiment!  Ilie  woman  whom  you  many 
ought  to  have  affections  and  opinions  moulded  upon  yours. 
Her  studies  ought  to  be  your  studies ;  her  wishes,  her  feelings^ 
her  hopes,  her  fears,  shoidd  all  mingle  with  yours.    She  shoidd 
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enhance  vour  pleasures,  share  your  eorrowB,  and  cheer  your 
melancholy/ 

'And  why  will  not  you,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  who  can  so  well 
describe  a  happy  union,  why  will  not  you  be  yourself  the  per- 
son you  dcBcribe  f 

'Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  mel'  answered 
Flora.  '  Have  I  not  told  you  that  every  keener  sensation  of 
my  mind  is  bent  exdusiyely  towaxds  an  event  upon  which, 
indeed,  I  have  no  power  but  those  of  my  earnest  prayers  f ' 

'And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,'  said 
Waverley,  too  earnest  on  his  purpose  to  consider  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  '  even  advance  the  interest  to  which  you  have 
devoted  yourself?  My  family  is  wealthy  and  powerful, 
inclined  in  principles  to  the  Stuart  race,  and  should  a  favour- 
able opportimity * 

'A  favourable  opportunity!'  said  Flora,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully. 'Inclined  in  prindplesl  Can  such  lukewarm  adher- 
ence be  honourable  to  yourselves,  or  gratifying  to  your  lawful 
sovereign  f  Think,  from  my  present  feelings,  what  I  should 
suffer  when  I  held  the  place  of  member  in  a  family  where  the 
rights  which  I  hold  most  sacred  are  subjected  to  cold  discussion, 
and  only  deemed  worthy  of  support  when  they  shall  appear  on 
the  point  of  triumphing  without  it ! ' 

'  Your  doubts,'  quickly  replied  Waverley,  '  are  unjust  as  far 
as  concerns  myself.  The  cause  that  I  shaJl  assert^  I  dare  sup- 
port through  every  danger,  as  undauntedly  as  the  boldest  who 
draws  swoid  in  its  behalf.' 

'  Of  that,'  answered  Flora,  '  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  momoit. 
But  consult  your  own  good  sense  and  reason  rather  than  a  pre- 
possession hastily  adopted,  probably  only  because  you  have  met 
a  young  woman  possessed  of  the  usual  accomplishments  in  a 
sequestered  and  romantic  situation.  Let  your  part  in  this  great 
and  perilous  drama  rest  upon  conviction,  and  not  on  a  hurried 
and  probably  a  temporary  feeling.' 

Waverley  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  words  failed  him. 
Every  sentiment  that  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the  strength 
of  his  attachment;  for  even  her  loyalty,  although  wildly 
enthusiastic,  was  generous  and  noble,  and  disdained  to  avail 


itself  of  any  indirect  means  of  supporting 
she  was  devoted. 
I  After  walking  a  little  way  in  sOenoe  do 

thus  resumed  the  conversation. — '  One  word 
ere  we  bid  farewell  to  this  topic  for  ever ; 


cause  to  which 

the  path.  Flora 

re,  Mr.  Waverley, 

forgive  my  bold- 
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HOB  if  that  word  have  the  air  of  advice.  My  taiother  Fei^;^  is 
aoxiooB  that  you  should  join  him  in  his  present  entei^nise. 
Bat  do  not  consent  to  this ;  you  ooiild  not^  by  your  single 
exertknis,  farther  his  soocess,  and  you  would  ineyitably  shure 
bis  fall,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  that  fall  he  must  Your 
character  would  also  suffer  irretrievably.  Let  me  beg  you  will 
retain  to  yonr  own  oountry ;  and,  having  publicly  freiodL  your- 
self from  evexy  tie  to  the  usurping  government^  I  trust  you 
will  Bee  oause,  and  find  (^portunity,  to  serve  your  injured 
sovereign  with  efifect^  and  staud  f <nrth,  as  your  loyal  ancestors, 
at  the  head  of  your  natural  followers  and  adherents,  a  worthy 
representative  c^  the  house  of  Waverley.' 

'And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish  myself, 
might  I  not  hope—' 

'  Forgive  my  interruption,'  said  Flora.  *  The  present  time 
only  is  ours,  and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with  candour  the 
f  eennga  which  I  now  entertain ;  how  they  might  be  altered  by 
a  train  of  events  too  favourable  perhaps  to  be  hoped  for,  it  were 
in  vain  even  to  conjecture.  Chalj  be  assured,  Mr.  Waverley, 
that^  after  my  brother's  honour  and  happiness,  there  is  none 
which  I  shall  more  sincerely  pray  for  thsm  for  yours.' 

With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  were  now 
amved  where  two  paths  separated.  Waverley  reached  the  castle 
amidst  a  medley  of  conflicting  passions.  He  avoided  any  private 
interview  with  Fergus,  as  he  did  not  find  himself  able  either 
to  encounter  his  raiUeiy  or  reply  to  his  solicitations.  The  wild 
revelry  of  the  f east^  for  Mao-Ivor  kept  open  table  for  his  clan, 
served  in  some  degree  to  stun  reflection.  When  their  festivity 
was  ended,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  again  meet  Miss 
Mao-Ivor  after  the  painful  and  interesting  explanation  of  the 
morning.  But  Flora  did  not  appear.  Fergus,  whose  eyes 
flashed  when  he  was  told  by  Gathleen  that  her  mistress  designed 
to  keep  her  apartment  that  evening,  went  himself  in  quest  of 
her;  but  apparently  his  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  for  he 
retiuned  with  a  heightened  complexion  and  manifest  symptoms 
of  displeasure.  The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  on  without  any 
allusion,  on  the  part  either  of  Fergus  or  Waverley,  to  the  sub- 
ject which  engrossed  the  reflections  of  the  latter,  and  perhaps 
of  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment^  Edward  endeavoured  to 
sum  up  the  business  of  the  day.  That  the  repulse  he  had 
received  from  Flora  would  be  persisted  in  for  the  present^  there 
was  no  doubt     But  could  he  hope  for  ultimate  success  in  case 
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oiroumBtanoeB  permitted  the  zenewal  of  his  soitf  Would  the 
enthudastio  loyalty,  whioh  at  this  animating  moment  left  no 
room  lor  a  softer  paasiony  smriyey  at  least  in  its  engrossing  f aroe» 
the  suooess  or  the  failure  of  the  present  political  machinatioDS  t 
And  if  BO^  oould  he  hope  that  the  interest  which  she  had 
acknowledged  him  to  possess  in  her  favour  might  be  improved 
into  a  wanner  attachment?  He  taxed  his  memory  to  recsJl 
every  word  she  had  used,  with  the  appropriate  looks  and 
gestures  which  had  enforced  them,  and  ended  by  finding  himr 
self  in  the  same  state  of  uncertain^.  It  was  vexy  late  bef6re 
sleep  brought  relief  to  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  after  the  most 
painful  and  agitating  day  which  he  had  ever  passed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A  LKTTER  FBOM  TDLLT-VSOLAN 

In  the  mornings  when  Wayerley's  troubled  refleotionB  had  for 
some  time  given  way  to  repose,  there  came  music  to  his  dreaims, 
but  not  the  voice  of  SeUna.  He  imagined  himself  transported 
back  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  that  he  heard  Davie  Qellatley  sing- 
ing in  the  court  those  matins  which  used  generall j  to  be  the 
fint  sounds  that  disturbed  his  repose  while  a  guest  of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  The  notes  which  suggested  this  vision 
continued,  and  waxed  louder,  until  Edward  awoke  in  earnest. 
The  illusion,  however,  did  not  seem  entirely  dispelled.  The 
apartment  was  in  the  fortress  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  but  it  was 
still  the  voice  of  Davie  Gellatley  that  made  the  following  lines 
resound  under  the  window : — 

My  heut's  in  the  Hjghlanda,  mv  heart  is  not  here, 
If  7  heart*  8  in  the  Highlands  a-onasing  the  deer  ; 
A-chasinff  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
If 7  hearrs  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go.* 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr.  Gellatley  on 
an  excursion  of  such  unwonted  extent^  Edward  began  to  dress 
himself  in  all  haste,  during  which  operation  the  minstrelsy  of 
Davie  changed  its  tune  more  than  once : — 

There's  nought  in  the  Highlands  but  syboes  and  leeks, 
And  lang-legmt  caUants  gaun  wanting  the  breeks ; 
Wantinff  thebreeks,  and  without  hose  and  ahoon, 
But  we'u  a'  win  the  breeks  when  King  Jamie  oovnes  hame-f 

By  the  time  Waverley  was  dressed  and  had  issued  forth, 
David  had  associated  himself  with  two  or  three  of  the  numerous 
Highland  loungers  who  always  graced  the  gates  of  the  castle  with 

*  TheieUiMt  fbrm  the  Intnlenof  an  old  lopg  to  irhicb  Bunia  wrote  additloiial 
t  Thaae  llnea  are  alao  ancient,  and  I  believe  to  fhe  tone  of 

Well  never  hae  peace  till  Jamie  comei  bame; 
to  wblch  Bonn  Iflcewiae  wrote  sone  Tmei. 
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their  presence^  and  was  capering  and  dancing  full  merrily  in 
the  doubles  and  full  career  of  a  Scotch  foursome  reel,  to  the 
music  of  his  own  whistling.  In  this  double  capacity  of  dancer 
and  musician  he  continued,  until  an  idle  piper,  who  observed 
his  zealy  obeyed  the  unanimous  call  of  Seid  Bticu  {i,e.  blow  up), 
and  relieved  him  from  the  latter  part  of  his  trouble.  Toung 
and  old  then  mingled  in  the  dance  as  they  could  find  partners. 
The  appearance  of  Waverley  did  not  interrupt  David's  exercise, 
though  he  contrived,  by  grinning,  nodding,  and  throwing  one 
or  two  inclinations  of  the  body  into  the  graces  with  which  he 
performed  the  Highland  fling,  to  conyey  to  our  hero  symptoms 
of  recognition.  Then,  while  busily  employed  in  setting,  whoop- 
ing all  the  while,  and  snapping  Ins  fingers  over  his  head,  he  of 
a  sudden  prolonged  his  side-step  until  it  brought  him  to  the 
place  where  Edward  was  standing,  and,  still  keeping  time  to  the 
music  like  Harlequin  in  a  pantomime,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  our 
hero's  hand,  and  continued  his  saltation  without  pause  or  inter- 
mission. Edward,  who  perceived  that  the  address  was  in  Rose's 
hand-writing,  retired  to  peruse  it,  leaving  the  faithful  bearer  to 
continue  his  exercise  until  the  piper  or  he  should  be  tired  out. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  him«  It  had 
originally  commenced  with  *  Dear  Sir ' ;  but  these  words  had 
been  carefully  erased,  and  the  monosyllable  'Sir'  substituted 
in  their  place.  The  rest  of  the  contents  shall  be  given  in 
Rose's  own  language. 

*  I  fear  I  am  using  an  improper  freedom  by  intruding  upon 
you,  yet  I  cannot  trust  to  any  one  else  to  let  you  know  some 
things  which  have  happened  here,  with  which  it  seems  necessary 
you  should  be  acquainted.  Foigive  me,  if  I  am  wrong  in  what 
I  am  doing ;  for,  alas !  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  no  better  advice 
than  that  of  my  own  feelings ;  my  dear  father  is  gone  from  this 
place,  and  when  he  can  return  to  my  assistance  and  protection, 
God  alone  knows.  You  have  probably  heard  that,  in  consequence 
of  some  troublesome  news  from  the  Highlands,  wairants  were 
sent  out  for  apprehending  several  gentlemen  in  these  parts, 
and,  among  others,  my  dear  father.  In  spite  of  all  my  tears 
and  entreaties  that  he  would  surrender  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment^ he  joined  with  Mr.  Falconer  and  som<  other  gentiemen, 
and  they  have  all  gone  northwards,  with  a  b  dy  of  about  forty 
horsemen.  So  I  am  not  so  anxious  concen  ng  his  immediate 
safety  as  about  what  may  follow  afterwards,  for  these  troubles 
are  only  beginning.     But  all  this  is  not  ing  to  you,  Mr. 
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WaTeiley,  only  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  learn  that 
my  ferther  has  escaped,  in  case  you  happen  to  have  heard  that 
he  was  in  danger. 

'  The  day  after  my  father  went  off  there  came  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  Tully-Yeolany  and  behaved  veiy  rudely  to  Bailie 
Macwheeble ;  but  the  officer  was  veiy  civil  to  me,  only  said  his 
duty  obliged  him  to  search  for  anns  and  papers.     My  father 
had  provided  against  this  by  taking  away  all  the  arms  except 
the  old  useless  things  which  hung  in  the  haU,  and  he  had  put 
all  his  papers  out  of  the  way.     But  O!  Mr.  Waverley,  how 
shall  I  teU  you,  that  they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you,  and 
asked  when  you  had  been  at  Tully-Y eolan,  and  where  you  now 
were.      The  officer  is  gone  back  with  his  party,  but  a  non- 
oommissioned  officer  and  four  men  remain  as  a  sort  of  garrison 
in  the  house.    They  have  hitherto  behaved  veiy  well,  as  we 
are  forced  to  keep  them  in  good-humour.    But  these  soldiers 
have  hinted  as  i^  on  your  falling  into  their  hands,  you  would 
be  in  great  danger;  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  write  what 
wicked  falsehoods  they  aaid,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  felsehoods ; 
but  you  will  best  judge  what  you  ought  to  do.     The  party 
that  returned  carried  off  your  servant  prisoner,  with  your  two 
horses,  and  eveiything  that  you  left  at  Tully-Veolan.     I  hope 
Crod  wiU  protect  you,  and  that  you  will  get  safe  home  to 
England,  where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was  no  military 
violence  nor  fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but  eveiything 
was  done  accoiding  to  an  equal  law  that  protected  all  who  were 
harmless  and  innocent.    I  hope  you  wiU  exert  your  indulgence  as 
to  my  boldness  in  writing  to  you,  where  it  seems  to  me,  though 
perhaps  erroneously,  that  your  safety  and  honour  are  con- 
cerned.    I  am  sure — at  least  I  think,  my  father  would  approve 
of  my  writing ;  for  Mr.  Kubrick  is  fled  to  his  cousin's  at  the 
Duohran,  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  soldiers  and  the  Whigs, 
and  Bailie  Macwheeble  does  not  like  to  meddle  (he  says)  in 
other  men's  concerns,  though  I  hope  what  may  serve  my 
father's  friend  at  such  a  time  as   this    cannot  be  termed 
improper  interference.    Farewell,  Captain  Waverleyl  I  shall 
probably  never  see  you  more ;  for  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  wish  you  to  call  at  Tully-Yeolan  just  now,  even  if  these 
men  were  gone;  but  I  will  always  remember  with  gratitude 
your  kindiiess  in  assisting  so  poor  a  scholar  as  myself,  and 
your  attentions  to  my  dear,  dear  father. 

'  I  remain,  your  obliged  servant, 

'  ROBB  COMTKB  BlUnWABDINB. 
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'  P.S. — ^I  hope  yoa  will  send  me  a  line  bj  DaTid  GeUatley, 
just  to  say  you  have  received  this  and  that  you  ivill  take  care 
of  younelf ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  entreat  you,  lor  your  own  sake, 
to  join  none  of  these  unhappy  cabals,  but  escape,  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  your  own  fortunate  country.  My  compliments 
to  my  dear  flora  and  to  Glennaquoich.  Is  she  not  as  hand- 
some and  accomplished  as  I  described  herf 

Thus  concluded  the  letter  of  Rose  Bradwazdine,  the  contents 
of  which  both  suiprised  and  afifected  Waverley.  That  the 
Baron  should  fall  under  the  suspicions  of  goyemment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  stir  among  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Stuart^  seemed  only  the  natund  consequence  of  his  political 
predilections ;  but  how  he  himself  should  have  been  involved  in 
such  suspicions,  conscious  that  until  yesterday  he  had  been  free 
from  harbouring  a  thought  against  the  prosperity  of  the  reigning 
fomily,  seemed  inexplicable.  Both  at  Tully-Veolan  and  Glennar 
quoich  his  hosts  had  respected  his  engagements  with  the  existing 
government,  and  though  enough  passed  by  accidental  innuendo 
that  might  induce  him  to  reckon  tiie  Baron  and  the  Chief  among 
those  disaffected  gentlemen  who  were  still  numerous  in  Scotland, 
yet  until  his  own  connection  with  the  army  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  resumption  of  his  commission,  he  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  nourished  any  immediate  or  hostile  attempts 
against  the  present  establishment.  Still  he  was  aware  that, 
unless  he  meant  at  once  to  embrace  the  proposal  of  Fergus  Mao- 
Ivor,  it  would  deeply  concern  him  to  leave  the  suspicious  neigh* 
bouiiiood  without  delay,  and  repair  where  his  conduct  might 
undergo  a  satisfactory  examination.  Upon  this  he  the  rather 
determined,  as  Flora's  advice  favoured  his  doing  so,  and  because 
he  felt  inexpressible  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  being  accessary  to 
the  plague  of  civil  war.  Whatever  were  the  original  rights  of 
the  Stuarts,  calm  reflection  told  him  that,  omitting  the  question 
how  far  James  the  Second  could  forfeit  those  of  his  posterity,  he 
had,  according  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  justly  for- 
feited his  own.  Since  that  period  four  monarchs  had  reigned  in 
peace  and  glory  over  Britain,  sustaining  and  exalting  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation  abroad  and  its  liberties  at  home.  Reason 
asked,  was  it  worth  while  to  disturb  a  govemmint  so  long  settled 
and  established,  and  to  plunge  a  kingdom  into  II  the  miaeries  of 
civil  war,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  upon  t  e  throne  the  de- 
scendants of  a  monarch  by  whom  it  had  been  irilf ully  forfeited  f 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  final  convictio    of  the  goodness 
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of  their  oanae^  or  the  eouunandB  of  hb  father  or  uneley  should 
leeommend  to  bim  aU^gianoe  to  the  StoartSy  still  it  was  neoee- 
my  to  clear  bis  own  ohanoter  by  showing  that  he  had  not»  as 
seemed  to  be  fnlsel j  insinnated,  taken  anj  step  to  this  purpose 
daring  bis  bolding  the  oommission  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

The  aflbotionate  simplidtj  of  Rose  and  her  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  his  aense  too  of  her  nnproteoted  state,  and  of  the  terror 
and  aotoal  dangers  to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  made  an 
impreadon  upon  his  mind,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  thank  her 
in  the  kindest  terms  for  her  scdioitode  on  his  aooount^  to  express 
his  earnest  good  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  that  of  her  father, 
and  to  aasnre  her  of  his  own  safety.    The  feelings  which  this 
task  excited  were  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity  which  he  now 
saw  of  bidding  farewell  to  Flora  Mao-Ivor,  perhaps  for  ever. 
The  pan^  attending  this  reflection  was  inexpressible;  for  her 
high-minded  elevation  of  character,  her  self-devotion  to  the 
caoae  ^wbioh  she  had  embraced,  imited  to  her  senipuloos  recti- 
tude as  to  the  means  of  serving  it^  had  vindicated  to  his  judg- 
TOBot  the  choice  adopted  by  his  passions.    But  time  pressed, 
oalnmny  was  busy  with  his  &me,  and  eveiy  hour's  delay  in- 
creased the  power  to  injure  it.    His  departure  must  be  instant. 
With  this  detennination  he  sought  out  Feigus,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  contents  of  Rose's  letter,  with  his  own 
reaolution  instantly  to  go  to  £dinbuigh,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  or  other  of  those  persons  of  influence  to  whom  he 
had  letters  from  his  father  his  exculpation  from  any  charge 
whiob  might  be  preferred  against  him. 

'  You  run  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,'  answered  Mac-Ivor. 
'  You  do  not  know  the  severity  of  a  government  harassed  by  just 
apprehensions,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  illegality  and 
insecurity.  I  shall  have  to  deliver  you  from  some  dungecm  in 
Stirling  or  Edinburgh  Castle.' 

'My  innocence,  my  rank,  my  father's  intimacy  with  Lord 

M f  General  G — — ,  etc.,  will  be  a  suffident  protection,' 

said  Waverley. 

'You  will  find  the  contrary,'  replied  the  Chieftain;  'these 
gentlemen  will  have  enough  to  do  about  their  own  matta*s. 
Once  more,  will  you  take  the  plaid,  and  stay  a  little  while  with 
us  among  the  mists  and  the  crows,  in  the  bravest  cause  ever 
sword  was  drawn  in  f '  * 


*  ▲  Highland  rliyme  on  Olenoairn'f  Bzpedition,  in  1650,  has  these  lines— 

Well  bide  a  while  am 
Wellwisketosiroidi 


Well  bide  a  while  amanff  ta  craws. 

td  «na  bend  ta  oowi. 
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'For  many  rcuMonH,  mj  dear  ¥eagoa,  yoa  mimt  hold  me 
excoaed.' 

'Well  then,'  aaid  Mao-Ivor,  *I  ahall  certainly  find  yoa  exert- 
ing your  poetical  talents  in  elegiea  upon  a  prison,  or  your  anti- 
quarian researches  in  detecting  the  Oggam  *  character  or  some 
Punic  hieroglyphic  upon  the  key-stones  of  a  vaults  curiooaly 
arched.  Or  what  say  you  to  tm  petit  pmdemeni  hia^  joH  t 
against  which  awkwaid  ceremony  I  don't  wairant  you,  Bhoold 
you  meet  a  body  of  the  anned  westoountry  Whigs.' 

'And  why  should  they  use  me  sol '  said  Way^ey. 

'  For  a  hundred  good  reasons,'  answered  Fergus.  '  Fbnst,  yoa 
are  an  Englishman ;  secondly,  a  gentleman ;  thirdly,  a  prelatist 
abjured ;  and,  fourthly,  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  talents  on  sudi  a  subject  this  long  while.  Bat 
don't  be  cast  down,  beloved ;  all  will  be  done  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.' 

'  Well,  I  must  run  my  hasaid.' 

'  You  are  determined,  then  f ' 

'lam,' 

'Wilful  will  do't^'  said  Feigus.  'But  you  cannot  go  on  foot, 
and  I  shall  want  no  horse,  as  I  must  march  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Ivor ;  you  shall  have  brown  Dennid.' 

'  If  you  will  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  much  obliged.' 

'  If  your  proud  English  heart  cannot  be  obliged  by  a  gift  or 
loan,  I  will  not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a  campaign  : 
his  price  is  twenty  guineas.  [Remember,  reader,  it  was  Sixty 
Years  since.]    And  when  do  you  propose  to  depart  f ' 

'  The  sooner  the  better,'  answered  Waveriey. 

'  You  are  rights  since  go  you  must^  or  rather,  since  go  you 
wiU.  I  will  take  Flora's  pony  and  ride  with  you  as  far  as  Bidly- 
Brough.  Galium  Beg^  see  that  our  horses  are  ready,  with  a 
pony  for  yourself  to  attend  and  carry  Mr.  Waverley's  baggage 

far  as (naming  a  small  town),  where  he  can  have  a 


horse  and  guide  to  Edinburgh.  Put  on  a  Lowland  dress,  Galium, 
and  see  you  keep  your  tongue  dose,  if  you  would  not  have  me 
cut  it  out.  Mr.  Waveriey  rides  Dermid.'  Then  turning  to 
Edward,  'You  will  take  leave  of  my  sisterf ' 

'Surely — ^that  is,  if  Miss  Mao-Ivor  will  honour  me  so  to.' 
'Gaihleen,  let  my  sister  know  Mr.  Wavei  ey  wishes  to  bid 
her  farewell  before  he  leaves  us.    But  Rose    ^radwaidine,  her 


•  IlieOggaralsaBpedeBoftheQldlildicIutnetflr.    The  id 
betwixt  the  Oeltio  and  Ponio,  ftNmded  on  a  ieenQ  In  Planti 


of  tlie  oorreepondeiioe 

^  ^fu  not  atuted  ttU 

General  VeUuicey  let  up  hig  tlieory,  long  alter  the  date  of  VeraiB  Mao-lTor. 
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atnataon  nmst  be  thought  of ;  I  wiah  she  were  here.  And  why 
■hooid  she  not!  There  are  bat  four  red-eoats  at  TaUy-Yeolan, 
and  their  muekets  would  be  vexy  uBeful  to  us.' 

To  these  broken  remaiks  Edward  made  no  answer;  his  ear 
indeed  receiTed  them,  but  his  soul  was  intent  upon  the  expected 
entzanoe  of  Flora.  The  door  opened.  It  was  but  Gathleen, 
with  her  lady's  ezcosep  and  wishes  for  Captain  Warerley's  health 
aad~ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


wavkrlbt'b  bbciption  in  ths  lowlandb  aftib  his 

highland  tour 

It  was  noon  when  the  two  friends  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  JSally-Brough.  '  I  must  so  no  farther/  said  Feigus 
Mac-Ivor,  who  during  the  journey  had  in  Tain  endeavoured  to 
raise  his  friend's  spirits.  'If  my  cross-grained  sister  has  any 
share  in  your  dejection,  trust  me  she  thinks  highly  of  you, 
though  her  present  anxiety  about  the  public  cause  prevents 
her  listening  to  any  other  subject.  Confide  your  interest  to 
me;  I  will  not  betny  it^  providing  you  do  not  again  assume 
that  vile  cockade.' 

'No  fear  of  that»  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  recalled.  Adieu,  Feigus;  do  not  permit  yomr  sister  to 
foiget  me.' 

'  And  adieu,  Waverley ;  you  may  soon  hear  of  her  with  a 
prouder  title.  Get  home,  write  letters,  and  make  friends  as 
many  and  as  fast  as  you  can ;  there  will  speedOy  be  unexpected 
guests  on  the  coast  of  Sufiblk,  or  my  news  from  France  has  de- 
ceived me.'  * 

Thus  parted  the  friends ;  Feigus  returning  back  to  his  castle, 
while  Edward,  followed  by  Callum  Beg,  the  latter  transformed 
from  point  to  point  into  a  Low-country  groom,  proceeded  to  the 
little  town  of . 

Edward  paced  on  under  the  painful  and  yet  not  altogether 
embittered  feelings  which  separation  and  uncertainty  produce 
in  the  mind  of  a  youthful  lover.  I  am  not  sure  If  the  ladies 
understand  the  full  value  of  the  influence  of  absence,  nor  do  I 
think  it  wise  to  teach  it  them,  lest,  like  the  Clel  is  and  Mandanes 
of  yore,  they  should  resume  the  humour  of  sei  ding  their  lovers 


*  Hm  naralm  JMObltai,  dwing  Um  erantftd 
UMlr  VK^vr  t^  nuMW  of  d«omti  ' 


jmn  ir46-4  .kmtiiptiMtplilli  of 
—  —  *-»-»  dP  the  Gkmdtar  8L 
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Into  baniBhrnent.  Distance,  in  truth,  pixxlaoes  in  idea  the 
same  effect  aa  in  real  perspeotiye.  Objects  are  softened,  and 
roonded,  and  rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more 
ordinary  pomts  of  character  are  mellowed  down,  and  those  by 
which  it  is  remembered  are  the  more  striking  outlines  that  mark 
sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty.  There  are  mists  too  in  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  natural  horiaon,  to  conceal  what  is  less  pleasing 
in  distant  objects,  and  there  are  happy  lights,  to  stream  in 
full  glory  upon  those  points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant 
illmnination. 

Wayerley  foigot  Flora  Mac-Iyor^s  prejudices  in  her  magna- 
nimity, and  almost  pardoned  her  indifference  towards  his  affection 
when  he  recollected  the  grand  and  decinye  object  which  seemed  to 
fill  her  whole  soul.  She,  whose  sense  of  duty  so  whoUy  engrossed 
her  in  the  cause  of  a  benefactor,  what  would  be  her  feelings  in 
iayour  of  the  happy  indiyidual  who  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  awaken  them  f  Then  came  the  doubtful  question,  whether 
he  might  not  be  that  happy  man, — a  question  which  fancy 
oideayoured  to  answer  in  the  affirmatiye,  by  conjuring  up  all 
she  had  said  in  his  praise,  with  the  addition  of  a  comment 
much  more  flattering  ihaxk  the  text  warranted.  All  that  was 
commonplace,  all  that  belonged  to  the  eyery-day  world,  was 
melted  away  and  obliterated  in  those  dreams  of  imagination, 
which  only  remembered  with  adyantage  the  points  of  grace 
and  dignity  that  distinguished  Flora  from  the  generality  of  her 
sex,  not  the  partioularB  which  she  held  in  common  with  them. 
Edward  was,  in  short,  in  the  fair  way  of  creating  a  goddess  out 
of  a  high-spirited,  accomplished,  and  beautiful  young  woman ; 
and  the  time  was  wasted  in  castle-building  until,  at  the  descent 
of  a  steep  hill,  he  saw  beneath  him  the  market-town  of . 

The  Highland  politeness  of  Galium  Beg — ^there  are  few 
nations,  by  the  way,  who  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  politeness 
as  the  Highlanders  * — the  Highland  ciyility  of  his  attendant 
had  not  permitted  him  to  disturb  the  reyeries  of  our  hero. 
But  obserying  him  rouse  himself  at  the  sight  of  the  yillage, 
Galium  pressed  closer  to  his  side,  and  hoped  '  when  they  cam  to 
the  public,  his  honour  wad  not  say  nothing  about  Yich  Ian 
Tohr,  for  ta  people  were  bitter  Whigs,  deil  burst  tem.' 

Wayerley  assured   the   prudent  page   that  he  would   be 

*  TIm  EDghlander,  in  fonner  times,  had  al^vtyt  %  bJ^  idM  of  bii  own  nntnity,  and 
ms  anxioofl  to  imnreM  ttie  a«me  npon  thoM  with  whom  he  oonyeraed.  Bla  language 
abounded  in  the  potasea  of  eoarteay  and  oompliment ;  and  the  habit  of  oatiTing  anna, 
and  miadng  with  thoae  who  did  ao,  made  ft  narticnlarly  deaixable  they  ihoald  nae 
cautioaa  politeness  in  their  interooorse  with  each  other. 
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cautiouB;  and  aa  he  now  diwtingninhfld,  not  indeed  the  ringing 
of  beUfl,  but  the  tinkling  of  Bomething  like  a  hammer  against 
the  aide  of  an  old  moesy,  green,  inverted  ponidge-pot  that  hung 
in  an  open  booth,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  panot's  cage,  erected 
to  grace  the  east  end  of  a  building  reaembung  an  old  bam,  he 
aaked  Galium  Beg  if  it  were  Sunday. 

<Could  na  aay  juat  preoeeaelj;  Sunday  aeldom  cam  abooo 
the  paaa  of  Bally-foough.' 

Chi  enteiing  the  town,  however,  and  advandng  towards  the 
moat  apparent  public-house  which  presented  itaelf ,  the  numbera 
of  old  women,  in  tartan  screens  and  red  doaka,  who  streamed 
from  the  bam- resembling  building,  debating  as  they  went  the 
compaiatiye  merits  of  the  blessed  youth  Jabesh  Rentowel  and 
that  chosen  yeesel  Maister  Goukthrapple,  induced  Galium  to 
assure  his  temporaiy  master  'that  it  waa  either  ta  muckle 
Sunday  hersell,  or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they  ca'd 
tafast' 

On  alighting  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden 
GandlesticJk,  which,  for  the  further  delectation  of  the  guests^  was 
graced  with  a  short  Hebrew  motto^  they  were  receiveid  by  mine 
host,  a  tall  thin  puritanical  figure,  who  seemed  to  debate  with 
himself  whether  he  ought  to  give  shelter  to  those  who  travelled 
on  such  a  day.  Beflecdng,  however,  in  all  probability,  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  mulcting  them  for  this  iiregularity,  a 
penalty  which  they  might  escape  by  passing  into  Gr^gor 
Duncanson's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Highlander  and  the  Hawick 
Gill,  Mr.  Ebeneser  Cmickshanks  condescended  to  admit  them 
into  his  dwelling. 

To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request 
that  he  would  procure  him  a  guides  with  a  saddle-horse,  to 
cany  his  portmanteau  to  Edinbiugh. 

'And  whar  may  ye  be  coming  fromf '  demanded  mine  host 
of  the  Candlestick. 

*  I  have  told  you  where  I  wish  to  go ;  I  do  not  conceive  any 
further  information  necessary  either  for  the  guide  or  his  saddle- 
horse.' 

'Hem  I  Ahem  1'  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick,  aomewhat 
disconcerted  at  this  rebuff.  'It's  the  general  fast^  sir,  and  I 
cannot  enter  into  ony  carnal  transactions  on  dc  a  day,  when 
the  people  should  be  humbled  and  the  ba  ksUders  should 
return,  as  worthy  Mr.  Goukthrapple  said ;  and  noreover  when, 
as  the  precious  mr.  Jabesh  Bentowd  did  weel  <  Merve,  the  land 
waa  mourning  for  covenants  burnt,  broken,  an(  buried.' 
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'My  good  friend,'  laid  Waverleyy  'if  joa  oannot  let  me 
bave  a  hone  and  guide,  my  servant  shall  seiBk  them  elsewhere.' 
'Aweel  1    Your  servant}  and  what  for  gangs  he  not  forward 
wi'you  himsell?' 

W  aTorley  had  but  rexy  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's  spirit 
within  him — ^I  mean  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  when  I  happened,  in  a  mail  coach  or  diligence,  to 
meet  aome  militaiy  man  who  has  kindly  taken  upon  him  the 
diacipliniiig  of  the  waiters  and  the  tadng  of  reckonings.  Some 
of  thia  useful  talent  our  herD  had,  however,  acquired  during 
his  militaiy  service^  and  on  this  gross  provocation  it  began 
seriously  to  arise.  'Look  ye,  sir;  I  came  hers  for  my  own 
aocommodationy  and  not  to  answer  impertinent  questions. 
Either  say  you  can,  or  cannot^  get  me  what  I  want;  I  shall 
pursue  my  course  in  either  case.' 

Mr.Ebeneser  Gruickshanks  left  the  ro(»n  with  some  indistinct 
muttering ;  but  whether  n^pative  or  acquiescent^  Edward  could 
not  well  distinguifth.  The  hostess^  a  dvi],  quiet>  laborious 
drudge,  came  to  take  his  orders  for  dinner,  but  declined  to 
make  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  horse  and  guide ;  for  the 
Salique  law,  it  seems,  extended  to  the  stables  of  the  Golden 
Candlestick. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow  court 
in  which  Galium  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses  after  their 
journey,  Waverley  heard  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the 
subtle  foot-page  of  Yich  Ian  Yohr  and  his  landlord : — 
'Tell  be  fme  the  north,  young  man? '  began  the  latter. 
<  And  ye  may  say  that,'  answered  Galium. 
'And  yell  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day,  it  may  weel  bet' 
'Sae  lang,  that  I  could  weel  tak  a  dram.' 
'  Gudewif e,  bring  the  gill  stoup.' 

Here  some  compliments  passed  fitting  the  occasion,  when 
my  host  of  the  Golden  Gandlestick,  having,  as  he  thought^ 
opened  his  guest's  heart  by  this  hospitable  propitiation,  resumed 
his  scrutiny. 

'Tell  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky  than  that  aboon  the 
Passf 

^I  am  nae  frae  aboon  the  Pass.' 
'Te're  a  Highlandman  by  your  tonguet' 
'  Na ;  I  am  but  just  Ab^een-erway.' 
'And  did  your  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wi'  youf ' 
'Ay;  tha^s  when  I  left  it  myseU,'  answered  the  cool  and 
impenetrable  GaUum  Beg. 
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'And  wbat  kind  of  a  gentleman  ib  heV 

*I  believe  he  is  ane  o'  King  Geocge's  state  offioen;  at  least 
he's  aye  for  ganging  on  to  the  sooth,  and  he  has  a  hantle  siDer, 
and  never  grodges  onything  till  a  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of 
a  lawing/ 

'He  wants  a  guide  and  a  hone  fiae  hence  to  Edinborg^f ' 

'  Av,  and  ye  nuiun  find  it  him  forthwith.' 

'Ahem !    It  will  be  ohaigeable.' 

'He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle.' 

'Aweely  Duncan— did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan,  or 
Donald?' 

'  Na,  man — Jamie— Jamie  Steenson — ^I  telt  ye  befoie.' 

This  last  undaunted  pany  altogether  f  (Hied  ]£r.  Cruickshanks^ 
who^  though  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  reserve  of  the 
master  or  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  man,  was  contented  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and  horae-hiie  that  might  compound 
for  his  ungratified  curiosity.  The  cueumstance  of  its  being 
the  fast  day  was  not  forgotten  in  the  charge,  which,  on  the 
whole,  did  not^  however,  amount  to  much  more  than  double 
what  in  ftumess  it  should  have  been. 

Galium  Beg  soon  after  announced  in  person  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  adding,  '  Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging  to  ride  wi' 
ta  duinh^wassel  henell.' 

'That  will  not  be  very  pleasant^  Galium,  nor  altogether  sale, 
for  our  host  seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity;  but  a  traveller 
must  submit  to  these  inconveniences.  Meanwhile,  my  good 
lad,  here  is  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  Yiok  Ian  Vohr's  health.' 

The  hawk's  eye  of  Galium  flashed  delight  upon  a  golden 
g^uinea,  with  which  these  last  words  were  accompanied.  He 
hastened,  not  without  a  curse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon 
breeches  pocket,  or  apleueha$^  as  he  caUed  it)  to  deposit  the 
treasure  in  his  fob ;  and  then,  as  if  he  conceived  the  benevolence 
caUed  for  some  requital  on  his  parti  he  gathered  dose  up  to 
JBdward,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  peculiarly  knowing, 
and  spoke  in  an  undertone,  'If  his  honour  thought  ta  auld 
deevil  Whig  carle  was  a  bit  dangerous,  she  could  easily  provide 
for  him,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser.' 

'How,  and  in  what  manner t' 

'Her  aan  sell,'  replied  Galium,  'could  wait  Ar  him  a  wee  bit 
frae  the  toun,  and  luttle  his  quarters  wi'  her  iim&oecUJ 

'  SkeneKXNde !  whaf  s  that  f '  I 

Galium  unbuttoned  his  coat^  raised  his  lem  arm,  and,  with 
an  emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  si  aU  dirk,  snugly 
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dqwnted  under  it^  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket  Waveriey 
thought  he  had  misonderstood  his  meaning;  he  gaied  in  his 
faoe^  and  diaoorered  in  Gallum's  rerj  handaome  though  em- 
browned features  just  the  degree  of  roguish  malice  with  which 
a  lad  of  the  same  age  in  England  wouM  have  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  robbing  an  orchard. 

*€iood  Gody  Callumy  would  you  take  the  man's  lifeT 
'Indeed,'  answered  the  young  desperado^  'and  I  think  he 
has  had  just  a  lang  enough  lease  o%  when  he's  for  betraying 
honest  folk  that  come  to  spend  siller  at  his  public.' 

Edward  saw  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  aigument^  and 
therefore  contented  himiBelf  with  enjoining  Galium  to  lay  aside 
all  practices  against  the  person  of  Mr.  Etoieier  CmickshankH ; 
in  which  injunction  the  page  seemed  to  acquiesce  with  an  air  of 
great  indifference. 

*  Ta  duinh^wassd  might  please  himsell ;  ta  auld  rudas  loon 
had  never  done  Galium  nae  ilL  But  here's  a  bit  line  f lae  ta 
Tigheama,  tat  he  bade  me  gie  your  honour  ere  I  came  back.' 

The  letter  from  the  Ghi^  contained  Flora's  lines  on  the  fate 

of  Captain  Wogan,  whose  entezprising  character  is  so  well  drawn 

by  Clarendon.    He  had  originally  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 

Pailiament^  but  had  abjured  that  party  upon  the  execution  of 

Charles  I. ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  royal  standard  was  set 

up  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  General  Middleton  in  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles  II.y  who  was  then 

at  Paris^  passed  into  England,  assembled  a  body  of  Cayaliers 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  trayeraed  the  kingdom, 

which  had  been  so  long  under  domination  of  the  usurper,  by 

marches  conducted  with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and  spirit  that 

he  safely  united  Mb  handful  of  horsemen  with  the  body  of 

Highlanders  then  in  arms.    After  seyeral  months  of  desultory 

warfare,  in  which  Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  the 

highest  reputaticm,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  a 

diuigerous  manner,  and  no  surgical  assistance  being  within. 

reach  he  terminated  his  short  but  glorious  career. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  why  the  politic  Chieftaia  was 
desirous  to  place  the  example  of  this  young  hero  under  the  eye 
of  Waveriey,  with  whose  romantic  disposition  it  coincided  so 
peculiarly.  But  his  letter  turned  chiefly  upon  some  trifling 
commissions  which  Waveriey  had  promised  to  execute  for  him 
in  England,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  condusicm  that  Edward 
found  these  words : — 'I  owe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refusing  us  her 
company  yesterday ;  and,  as  I  am  giving  you  the  trouble  of 
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reading  tlieoe  linesi  in  order  to  keep  in  your  m&marj  your 
proxmse  to  procure  me  the  fiBhing-tadde  and  croeB-bow  from 
London,  I  wUl  endoee  her  veraeson  theGraveol  Wogan.  This 
I  know  will  teaae  her;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  her 
more  in  love  with  the  memory  of  that  dead  hero  than  she  is 
likely  to  be  with  any  living  one^  unleaa  he  shall  tread  a  similar 
path.  But  English  squires  of  our  day  keep  their  oak-trees  to 
shelter  their  deer  park%  or  repair  the  losses  of  an  evening  at 
White's,  and  neither  invoke  them  to  wreath  their  brows  nor 
shelter  their  graves.  Let  me  hope  for  one  brilliant  ezoepticHi 
in  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  I  would  most  {^adly  give  a  dearer 
title.' 

The  verses  were  inscribed, 


Vs  an  9ai  Zttt 

1%  the  Ckureh'Vard  of ,  imthe  SiffMands  of  SeoikuuL^ 

the  Cfrave qf  Ck^ptain  JFogan,  kiUedinl^9. 

FiMBTiRM  of  EnglAnd'a  anoiait  fiith, 
Foil  nroadly  may  th^  bnochM  wave, 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  yalonr  fills  a  timeleaB  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  ! 

Bepine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honoured  aod  to  bloom 

The  flowerets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fieroer  mm  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay ; 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thinet 

No !  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 
Still  hiffher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And,  whue  Despair  the  scene  was  oksing, 
Commenced  wy  brief  bat  brilliant  part 

Twas  then  thou  songht'st  on  Albyn's  hill, 
(YHien  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd) 

A  ragsed  race  reststing  stOl, 
And  nnsubdued  thragh  unrefined. 

Thv  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 
Ko  holy  kneU  thy  requiem  rung ; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Qaa 
Thy  diige  the  damoroua  pibrooh  |ang. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-ehini 
To  waste  life's  longest  term  away 
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Would  ohaage  that  gloriooB  dawn  of  thine^ 
Though  d&rken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  I 

Be  thine  the  tree  whoee  dauntleas  hoiu^ 
Brave  sommer'a  drought  and  wintefT  gloom. 

Borne  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows. 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  merit  of  Flora  Mao-Ivor's  poetry, 
the  enthuBiaam  which  it  intimated  was  well  calculated  to  make 
a  corresponding  impression  upon  her  lover.  The  lines  were 
read — read  again,  then  deposited  in  Waverley^s  bosom,  then 
again  drawn  out,  and  read  line  by  line^  in  a  low  and  smothered 
voice,  and  with  frequent  pauses  which  prolonged  the  mental 
treaty  as  an  epicure  protracts,  by  sipping  slowly,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  deliciouB  beverage.  The  entrance  of  lnLrs.  Cruicki^anks 
with  the  sublunary  articles  of  dinner  and  wine  hardly  intet^ 
rupted  this  pantomime  of  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage 
of  Ebeneser  presented  themselves.  The  upper  part  of  his 
form,  notwithstanding  the  season  required  no  such  defence, 
was  shrouded  in  a  large  great- coat>  belted  over  his  under 
habiliments,  and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff, 
which,  when  drawn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  over- 
shadowed both,  and,  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was 
called  a  trot- cozy.  His  hand  grasped  a  huge  jockey -whip, 
garnished  wit^brass  mounting.  His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair 
of  gambadoes,  fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps.  Thus  v^ 
accoutred,  he  stalked  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  and 
annoimced  his  errand  in  brief  phrase :  '  Yer  horses  are  ready.' 

'  You  go  with  me  yourself  Uien,  landlord  t ' 

'I  do,  as  far  as  Perth;  where  ye  may  be  supplied  with 
a  guide  to  Embro',  as  your  occasions  shall  require.' 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time,  seU-invited,  filled  a 
glass  of  wine  and  diank  devoutly  to  a  blessing  on  their  journey. 
Waverley  stared  at  the  man's  impudence,  but>  as  their  connection 
was  to  be  short  and  promised  to  be  convenient,  he  made  no 
observation  upon  it ;  and,  having  paid  his  reckoning,  expressed 
his  intention  to  depart  immediately.  He  mounted  Dermid 
accordingly  and  saUied  forth  from  the  Golden  Candlestick, 
followed  by  the  puritanical  figure  we  have  described,  after  he 
had,  at  the  expense  of  some  time  and  difficulty,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  Mouping-on-stane,'  or  structure  of  masonry 
erected  for  the  traveller's  convenience  in  front  of  the  house. 
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oleyated  his  penon  to  the  back  of  a  long-backed,  xaw-boned, 
thin -gutted  phantom  of  a  broken-down  blood -hone,  on  which 
Waverley's  portmanteau  was  deposited.  Our  hero,  though 
not  in  a  very  gay  humour,  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the 
appearance  of  his  new  squire^  and  at  imagining  the  astonish- 
ment which  his  person  and  equipage  wovdd  have  excited  at 
Waverley-Honour. 

Edwa^'s  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host  of  the 
Candlestick,  who^  conscious  of  the  cause,  infused  a  double 
portion  of  souring  into  the  phazisaical  leaven  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  resolyed  internally  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
young  'Englisher'  should  pay  dearly  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  him.  Galium  also  stood  at  the 
gate  and  enjoyed,  with  undissembled  glee,  the  ridiculous  figure 
of  Mr.  GruickBhiuiks.  As  Wayerley  passed  him  he  pulled  off 
his  hat  respectfully,  and,  approaching  his  stizmp^  bade  him 
'  Tak  heed  ^e  auld  Whig  deevil  played  him  nae  cantrip.' 

Wayerley  once  more  thanked  and  bade  him  farewell,  and 
then  rode  briskly  onward,  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the 
shouts  of  the  children,  as  they  beheld  old  EbencEer  rise  and 
sink  in  his  stirrups  to  avoid  the  concussions  occasioned  by  a 

hard  trot  upon  a  half- payed  street    The  village  of was 

soon  several  miles  behind  him. 


c 


CHAPTER  XXX 

SHOWS  THAT  THB  LOSS  OF  A  HOBSB's  SHOX  ICAT  BB  A  8BBI017B 

INCX>KVXinXNCB 

Thb  manner  and  air  of  Waverley,  but»  above  all,  the  glittering 
oontents  of  his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he 
Beemed  to  regazd  them,  somewhat  overawed  his  companion,  and 
deterred  him  from  making  any  attempts  to  enter  upon  conver- 
sation. His  own  reflections  were  moreover  agitated  by  various 
surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest  with  which  these  were 
intimately  connected.  The  travellers  journeyed,  therefore,  in 
sQence,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation,  on  the 
part  of  the  guide,  that  his  ^naig  had  lost  a  fore-foot  shoe,  which, 
doubtless.  Ids  honour  would  consider  it  was  his  part  to  replace.' 

This  was  what  lawyers  call  a  fishing  question,  calculated  to 
ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  to  submit  to  petty 
imposition.  '  My  part  to  replace  your  horse's  shoe,  you  rascal  1 ' 
said  Waverley,  mistaking  the  purport  of  the  intimation. 

*  Indubitably,'  answered  IkLr.  Cruickshanks ;  'though  there 
was  no  preceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be  expected  that 
I  am  to  pay  for  the  casualties  whilk  may  befall  the  puir  naig 
while  in  your  honour^s  service.     Nathless,  if  your  honour ' 

<  O,  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  f anier ;  but  where  shall  we 
find  one)' 

Rejoiced  at  disceming  there  would  be  no  objection  made  on 
the  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  assured 
him  that  Caimvreckan,  a  village  which  they  were  about  to 
enter,  was  happy  in  an  excellent  blacksmith ;  *  but  as  he  was  a 
professor,  he  would  drive  a  nul  for  no  man  on  the  Sabbath  or 
kirk-fast,  unless  it  were  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  for  which 
he  always  charged  sixpence  each  shoe.'  The  most  important 
part  of  this  communication,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  made 
a  very  slight  impression  on  the  hearer,  who  only  internally 
wondered  what  college  this  veterinary  professor  belonged  to. 
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not  awai6  that  the  word  was  used  to  denote  any  peraon  who 
pretended  to  unoommon  Banctity  of  faith  and  manner. 

As  they  entered  the  Tillage  of  Caimyreckan,'*  they  speedily 
distinguished  the  smith's  house.  Being  also  a  pubuo,  it  was 
two  stories  high,  and  proudly  reared  its  crest>  covered  with  grey 
slate,  above  the  thatched  hovels  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  adjoining  smithy  betokened  none  of  the  Sabbatical  silence 
and  repose  which  £benezer  had  augured  from  the  sanctity  of 
his  friend.  On  the  contrary,  hammer  clashed  and  anvil  rang, 
the  bellows  groaned,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  Vulcan 
appeared  to  be  in  full  activity.  Nor  was  the  labour  of  a  rural 
and  pacific  natiue.  The  master  smith,  benempt^  as  his  sign 
intimated,  John  Mucklewrath,  with  two  assistants,  toiled  busily 
in  arranging,  repairing,  and  furbishing  old  muskets,  pistols,  and 
swords,  which  lay  scattered  around  his  work-shop  in  military 
confusion.  The  open  shed,  containing  the  forge^  was  crowded 
with  persons  who  came  and  went  as  if  receiving  and  communi- 
cating important  news ;  and  a  single  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the 
people  who  traversed  the  street  in  haste,  or  stood  assembled  in 
groups,  with  eyes  elevated  and  hands  uplifted,  announced  that 
some  oxtraordmaiy  intelligence  ><rM  agitating  the  public  mind 
of  the  municipality  of  Caimvreckan.  'There  is  some  news>' 
said  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick,  pushing  his  lantern-jawed 
visage  and  bare-boned  nag  rudely  forward  into  the  crowd—- 
'there  is  some  news;  and,  if  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forth- 
with obtain  speirings  thereof.' 

Waverley,  with  better  regulated  curiosity  than  his  attend- 
ant's, dismounted  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  boy  who  stood  idling 
near.  It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  shyness  ol  his  character  in 
early  youth,  that  he  felt  dislike  at  applying  to  a  stranger 
even  for  casual  information,  without  previously  glancing  at  his 
phyuognomy  and  appearance.  While  he  looked  about  in  order 
to  select  the  person  with  whom  he  would  most  willingly  hold 
communication,  the  buzz  around  saved  him  in  some  degree  the 
trouble  of  interrogatories.  The  names  of  Lochiel,  ClanronaJd, 
Glengarry,  and  other  distinguished  Highland  Chiefs,  among 
whom  Vioh  Ian  Yohr  was  repeatedly  mentioned,  were  as 
familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words ;  and  from  the 
alarm  generally  expressed,  he  easUy  conceived  Ihat  their  descent 
iuto  the  Lowlands,  at  the  head  of  their  armedpibeB,  had  either 
already  taken  place  or  was  instantly  apprehemled. 


*  Sappoaed  to  repreMnt  AnchtaiBrder,  a  vlUage  midway  bet 
noted  for  xeUgfanu  coutroveray  (Lcelmif). 


m  Perth  and  Stirling, 
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Ere  Waverley  oould  aak  particulam,  a  strong,  laige-boned, 
hard-featured  woman,  about  forty,  dressed  as  if  li^r  clothes  had 
been  flung  on  with  a  pitchfork,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a 
scarlet  red  where  they  were  not  smutted  with  soot  and  lamp- 
black, jostled  through  the  crowd,  and,  brandishing  high  a  child 
of  two  years  old,  which  she  danced  in  her  arms  without  regard 
to  its  screams  of  tenor,  sang  forth  with  all  her  mighty — 

Chiirlie  is  my  durliiig,  my  durling,  my  durlixig, 
Charlie  ia  my  darlmff, 

The  ymmg  Chevalier ! 

'  D'ye  hear  what's  come  ower  ye  now,'  continued  the  virago, 
'ye  whingeing  Whig  carles}  D'ye  hear  wha's  coming  to  cow 
yer  cracks) 

Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 
Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 

A'  the  wild  Maoraws  are  coming.' 

The  Vulcan  of  GaimYreckan,  who  acknowledged  his  Venus 
in  this  exulting  Bacchante,  regarded  her  with  a  grim  and  ire- 
foreboding  countenance,  while  some  of  the  senators  of  the 
village  hfluatened  to  inteipose.  'Whisht^  gudewife;  is  this  a 
time  or  is  this  a  day  to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule  sangs  in  t 
— a  time  when  the  wine  of  wra^  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
in  the  cup  of  indignation,  and  a  day  when  the  land  should  give 
testimony  against  popery,  and  prelacy,  and  quakexism,  and 
independency,  and  supremacy,  and  erastianism,  and  antinomi- 
anism,  and  a'  the  errors  of  the  church  f 

'And  that's  a'  your  Whiggeiy/  re-echoed  the  Jacobite 
heroine ;  *  that's  a'  your  Whiggery,  cmd  your  presbyteiy,  ye  out- 
l^igg^  graning  carles  1  What !  d'ye  think  the  lads  wi'  the  kilts 
will  care  for  yer  synods  and  yer  presbyteries,  and  yer  buttock- 
mail,  and  yer  stool  o'  repentance  t  Vengeance  on  the  black  face 
o't  1  mony  an  honester  woman's  been  set  upon  it  than  streeks 
doon  beside  ony  Whig  in  the  country.    I  mysell ' 

Here  John  Mucklewrath,  who  dreaded  her  entering  upon 
a  detail  of  pensonal  experience,  interposed  his  matrimonial 

authority.     'Gae  hame,  and  be  d (that  I  should  say  sae), 

and  put  on  the  sowens  for  supper.' 

'And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,'  replied  his  gentle  helpmate,  her 
wrath,  which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad  over  the  whole 
assembly,  being  at  once  and  violently  impelled  into  its  natural 
channel,  ^ye  stand  there  hammering  dog-heads  for  fules  that 
will  never  snap  them  at  a  Highlandman,  instead  of  earning 
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bread  for  your  family  and  shoeing  this  winsome  young  gentle- 
man's horse  that's  just  oome  frae  the  north  1  I'se  'warrant  him 
nane  of  your  whingeing  King  Geoige  folk,  but  a  gallant  Gordon, 
at  the  least  o'  him.' 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon  Waverley, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  beg  the  smith  to  cdioe  his  guide's 
horse  with  all  speed,  as  he  wished  to  proceed  on  his  journey; 
for  he  had  heard  enough  to  make  him  sensible  that  there  woidd 
be  danger  in  delaying  long  in  this  plaoe.  The  smith's  eyes 
rested  on  him  ynth  a  look  of  displeasure  and  suspicion,  not 
lessened  by  the  eagerness  with  which  his  wife  enforced 
Waverley's  mandate.  'D'ye  hear  what  the  weel-favoured 
young  gentleman  says,  ye  drunken  ne'er-do-good  9 ' 

'And  what  may  yoiu*  name  be,  sir  9'  quoUi  Mucklewrath. 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  my  friend,  provided  I  pay 
your  labour.' 

'  But  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state,  sir,'  replied  an  old 
fanner,  smellmg  strongly  of  whisky  and  peat- smoke;  'and  I 
doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen  the  Laird.' 

'Tou  certainly,'  said  Wayerley,  haughtily,  'will  find  it  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you  can  produce 
some  proper  authority.' 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  among  the  crowd — 
'Secretary  Murray' — 'Lord  Lewis  Gordon' — 'Maybe  the 
Chevalier  himsell!'  Such  were  the  surmkes  that  passed 
hurriedly  among  them,  and  there  was  obviously  an  increased 
disposition  to  resist  Waveriey's  departure.  He  attempted  to 
argue  mildly  with  them,  but  his  voluntary  ally,  Mrs.  Muckle- 
wrath, broke  in  upon  and  drowned  his  expostulations,  taking 
his  part  with  an  abusive  violence  which  was  all  set  down  to 
Edward's  account  by  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  '  T^U 
stop  ony  gentleman  that's  the  Prince's  freend?'  for  she  too, 
though  with  other  feelings,  had  adopted  the  genend  opinion 
respecting  Waverley.  'I  daur  ye  to  touch  him,'  spreading 
abroad  her  long  and  muscular  fingers,  garnished  with  claws 
which  a  vulture  might  have  envied.  'Ill  set  my  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  face  o'  the  first  loon  that  lays  a  finger  on 
hinu'  I 

'Gae  hame,  gudewife,'  quoth  the  farmer  aflresaid;  'it  wad 
better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gudeman's  blims  than  to  be 
deaving  us  here.'  I 

'  His  bairns  9 '  retorted  the  Amazon,  regardmg  her  husband 
with  a  grin  of  inefiable  contempt — '  ffis  baimsl 
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0  cm  ye  were  dead,  gademaii, 
And  a  green  turf  on  your  head,  gndeman  ! 

Then  I  wad  ware  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  ranting  mghlandman.' 

This  cantiole,  which  excited  a  sappreased  titter  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the  patience  of 
the  taunted  man  of  the  anvil.  *  DeU  be  in  me  but  I'll  put  this 
het  gad  down  her  throat  1'  cried  he  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath, 
snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge ;  and  he  might  have  executed  his 
threat^  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  a  part  of  the  mob,  while  the 
rest  endeavoured  to  force  the  termagant  out  of  his  presence. 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion,  but  his  horse 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed  at  some 
distance  his  faithful  attendant,  Ebeneser,  who^  as  soon  ss  he 
had  perceived  the  turn  matters  were  likdy  to  take^  had  with- 
drawn both  hrarses  from  the  press,  and,  mounted  on  the  one 
and  holding  the  other,  answered  the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of 
Waverley  for  his  horse.  *  Na,  na  1  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk 
and  the  king,  and  are  detained  as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun 
answer  to  honest  men  of  the  country  for  breach  of  contract ; 
and  I  maim  keep  the  naig  and  the  walise  for  damage  and 
expense,  in  respect  my  horse  and  mysell  will  lose  to-morrow's 
day's  wark,  besides  the  afternoon  preaching.' 

Edward,  out  of  patience,  hemmed  in  and  hustled  by  the 
rabble  on  every  side,  and  every  moment  expecting  personal 
violence^  resolved  to  try  measures  of  intimidation,  and  at  length 
drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shoot 
whomsoever  dared  to  stop  him,  and,  on  the  other,  menacing 
Ebeneser  with  a  similar  doom  if  he  stirred  a  foot  with  the 
horses.  The  sapient  Partridge  says  that  one  man  with  a  pistol 
is  equal  to  a  hundred  unarmed,  because,  though  he  can  shoot 
but  one  of  the  multitude,  yet  no  one  knows  but  that  he  himself 
may  be  that  luckless  individual.  The  levy  en  maeee  of  Caim- 
vreckan  would  therefore  probably  have  given  way,  nor  would 
Ebeneser,  whose  natural  paleness  had  waxed  three  shades  more 
cadaverous,  have  ventured  to  dispute  a  noandate  so  enforced, 
had  not  the  Vulcan  of  the  village,  eager  to  discharge  upon 
some  more  worthy  object  the  fury  which  his  helpmate  had 

Provoked,  and  not  ill  satisfied  to  find  such  an  object  in 
Taverley,  rushed  at  him  with  the  red-hot  bar  of  iron  with 
such  determination  as  made  the  discharge  of  his  pistol  an  act 
of  self-defence.  The  unfortunate  man  fell ;  and  while  Edward, 
thrilled  with  a  natural  horror  at  the  incident^  neither  had 
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presence  of  mind  to  unsheathe  his  swoid  nor  to  draw  his 
remaining  pistol,  the  populace  threw  themselves  np(m  him, 
disarmed  him,  and  were  about  to  use  him  with  great  violence, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  deigyman,  the  pastor  of 
the  parish,  put  a  curb  on  their  fuiy. 

Tliis  worthy  man  (none  of  the  Goukthrapides  or  Bentowels) 
maintained  his  character  with  the  common  people,  although  he 
preached  the  practical  fruits  of  Christian  faith  as  well  as  its 
abstract  tenets,  and  was  respected  by  the  higher  orders,  no1>- 
withstanding  he  declined  soothing  their  speculative  enors  by 
converting  tiie  pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  school  of  heathen 
morality.  PerhiEips  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of  faith  and 
practice  in  his  doctrine  that,  although  lus  memory  has  formed 
a  sort  of  era  in  the  annals  of  Caimvreckan,  so  that  the 
parishioners,  to  denote  what  befell  Sixty  Years  since,  still  say  it 
happened  '  in  good  Mr.  Morton's  time,'  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  which  he  belonged  to,  the  evangelical  or  the 
moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  Nor  do  I  hold  the  circumstance 
of  much  moment,  since,  in  my  own  remembrance,  the  one  was 
headed  by  an  Erddne,  the  other  by  a  Robertson.* 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol 
and  the  increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy.  His  first 
attention,  after  he  had  directed  the  bystanders  to  detain 
Waverley,  but  to  abstain  from  injuring  him,  was  turned  to 
the  body  of  Mucklewrath,  over  which  his  wife,  in  a  revulsicm 
of  feeling,  was  weeping,  howling,  and  tearing  her  elf-locks  in  a 
state  littie  short  of  distraction.  On  raising  up  the  smith,  the 
first  discovery  was  that  he  was  alive;  and  the  next  that  he 
was  likely  to  live  as  long  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the  report  of 
a  pistol  in  his  life.  He  had  made  a  narrow  escape,  however ; 
the  bullet  had  grazed  his  head  and  stunned  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  which  trance  terror  and  confusion  of  spirit  had  prolonged 
somewhat  longer.  He  now  arose  to  demand  vengeance  on  the 
person  of  Waverley,  and  with  difficulty  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Morton  that  he  should  be  carried  before  the 
Laird,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  and  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
rest  of  the  assistants  unanimously  agreed  to  Uie  measure 
recommended;  even  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  wh€|  had  begun  to 
recover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth, 


*  Th6  Rot.  John  Biskine.  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  dlvin 
man,  headed  the  BTangelical  party  in  the  Chnrch  of  Bootland 


celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  the  leader  of  the  1  iderate  party.    These 
two  distinguished  -     '^~       '    -  ^-  '       " 


perao! 
ich  th 


ns  were  coUeagnes  in  the  Old  Orey  Friai  '  Chnrch,  Bdinbtugh ; 


and,  however  much  thev  difRsred  in  chnrch  politics,  presei  ed  the  jnost  perl 
harmony  as  private  fHenos  and  as  clergymen  serving  the  same  c  ire. 


She  wadna  say 

and  a  meet  excdlent 
it  the  time  when  the 


party. 
i,Bdin 


mn; 
srfiKt 
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naething  against  what  the  miniater  proposed ;  he  was  e'en  ower 
gade  for  his  trade^  and  she  hoped  to  see  him  wi'  a  dainty 
decent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back ;  a  oomelier  sight  than  your 
Qenera  cloaks  and  bands,  I  wis.' 

All  oontroyeray  being  thus  laid  aside,  Wayeiley,  escorted  by 
the  whole  inhabitants  ci  the  village  who  were  not  bed-ridden, 
was  oonduoted  to  the  house  of  GaunTreekan,  whioh  was  about 
half  a  mile  distant. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


AN  SZAMINATIOlir 


Majob  Mblyillb  of  Gaimyreokan,  an  elderly  gentlemaii,  who 
had  spent  hia  youth  in  the  military  service,  received  Mr. 
Morton  with  great  kindnesH,  and  our  hero  with  civilityi  which 
the  equiyocal  oircumstances  wherein  Edward  was  placed  rendered 
constrained  and  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into,  and,  as  the 
actual  injuxy  was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the  circumstanceB 
in  which  it  waa  received  rendered  the  infliction  on  Edward's 
part  a  natural  act  of  self-defence,  the  Major  conceived  he 
might  dismiss  that  matter  on  Waverley^s  depositing  in  his 
hands  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  person. 

'I  could  wish,  sir,'  continued  the  Major,  'that  my  duty 
terminated  here ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some 
further  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  your  journey  through  the 
country  at  this  imfortunate  and  distracted  time/ 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  now  stood  forth,  and  commimi- 
eated  to  the  magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected  from  the 
reserve  of  Waverley  and  the  evasions  of  Galium  Beg.  The 
horse  upon  which  Edward  rode,  he  said,  he  knew  to  belong  to 
Vioh  Ibh  Vohr,  though  he  dared  not  tax  Edward's  former 
attendant  with  the  fact>  lest  he  should  have  his  house  and 
stables  burnt  over  his  head  some  night  by  that  godless  gang, 
the  Mao-Ivors.  He  concluded  by  exaggerating  his  own  services 
to  kirk  and  state,  as  having  been  the  means,  imder  God  (as  he 
modestly  qualified  the  assertion),  of  attaching  this  suspicious 
and  formidable  delinquent.  He  intimated  hopes  of  future 
reward,  and  of  instant  reimbursement  for  loe  \  of  time,  and  even 
of  character,  by  travelling  on  the  state  busin  bs  on  the  fast-day. 

To  this  Major  Melville  answered,  with  grc  it  composure,  that 
BO  far  from  claiming  any  merit  in  Uiis  a££air  Mr.  Gruickshanks 
ought  to  deprecate  the  imposition  of  a  v  ry  heavy  fine  for 
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neglecting  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the  recent  proclamation,  an 
account  with  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  stranger  who  came 
to  his  inn ;  that,  as  Mr.  Cruickshanks  boasted  so  much  of  religion 
and  loyalty,  he  should  not  impute  this  conduct  to  disaffection, 
but  only  suppose  that  his  seal  for  kirk  and  state  had  been  lulled 
asleep  by  tiie  opportunity  of  charging  a  stranger  with  double 
horse-hire ;  ih&t,  however,  feeling  himself  incompetent  to  decide 
singly  upon  the  conduct  of  a  person  of  such  importance,  he 
shotdd  reserve  it  for  consideration  of  the  next  quarter-sessions. 
Now  our  history  for  the  present  saith  no  more  of  him  of  the 
Candlestick,  who  wended  dolorous  and  malcontent  back  to  his 
own  dwelling. 

Major  Melville  then  commanded  the  villagers  to  return  to 
their  homes,  excepting  two^  who  officiated  as  constables,  and 
whom  he  directed  to  wait  below.  The  apartment  was  thus 
cleared  of  every  person  but  Mr.  Morton,  whom  the  Major  invited 
to  remain ;  a  sort  of  factor,  who  acted  as  deik ;  and  Waverley 
himself.  There  ensued  a  painful  and  embarrassed  pause,  tiU 
Major  MelviUe,  looking  upon  Waverley  with  much  compassion, 
and  often  consulting  a  paper  or  memorandum  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  requested  to  know  his  name. — 'Edward  Waverley.' 

*  I  thought  so ;  late  of  the dragoons,  and  nephew  of 

Sir  Everard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour  V 

'The  same.' 

'Toung  gentieman,  I  am  extremely  sony  that  this  painful 
duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot.' 

*  Duty,  Major  Melville,  renders  apologies  superfluous.' 
'True,  sir;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you  how  your  time 

has  been  disposed  of  since  you  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
your  regiment,  several  weeks  ago,  until  the  present  moment  f ' 

'  My  reply,'  said  Waverley,  '  to  so  general  a  question  must 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  renders  it  necessary. 
I  request  to  know  what  that  charge  is,  and  upon  what  authority 
I  am  forcibly  detained  to  reply  to  itT 

'  The  charge,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  of  a  very  high 
nature,  and  affects  your  character  both  as  a  sokiier  and  a 
subject.  In  the  former  capacity  you  are  charged  with  spreading 
mutiny  and  rebellion  among  the  men  you  commanded,  and 
setting  them  the  example  of  desertion,  by  prolonging  your  own 
absence  from  the  regiment,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of 
your  commanding  officer.  The  civil  crime  of  which  you  stand 
accused  is  that  of  high  treason  and  levying  war  against  the 
king,  the  highest  delinquency  of  which  a  subject  can  be  guUty.' 
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'And  by  what  authority  am  I  detained  to  reply  to  such 
heinous  calumnies  f ' 

'  By  one  which  you  must  not  dispute^  nor  I  disobey.' 

He  handed  to  Wayerley  a  warrant  from  the  Supreme 
Oriminal  Court  of  Scotland,  in  full  form,  for  apprehending  and 
securing  the  person  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq.,  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices  and  other  high  crimes  and  miademeanours. 

The  astonishment  whidx  Wayerley  expressed  at  this  com- 
munication was  imputed  by  Major  MelyiUe  to  conscious  guilty 
while  Mr.  Morton  was  rather  disposed  to  construe  it  into  the 
surprise  of  innocence  unjustly  suspected.  There  was  something 
true  in  both  conjectures ;  for  although  Edward's  mind  acquitted 
him  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  chaiged,  yet  a  hasty  review 
of  his  own  conduct  convinced  him  he  might  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

'  It  is  a  veiy  painful  part  of  this  painful  business,'  said  Major 
Melville,  after  a  pause,  'that^  under  so  grave  a  charge,  I  must 
necessarily  request  to  see  such  papers  as  you  have  on  your  person.' 

<Tou  shall,  sir,  without  reserve,'  said  Edward,  throwing  his 
pocket-book  and  memorandiuxis  upon  the  table;  'thero  is  but 
one  with  which  I  could  wish  you  would  dispense.' 

'I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  can  indulge  you  with  no 
reservation.' 

'  Tou  shall  see  it  then,  sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no  service, 
I  beg  it  may  be  returned.' 

He  took  from  his  bosom  the  lines  he  had  that  morning 
received,  and  presented  them  with  the  envelope.  The  Major 
perused  them  in  silence,  and  directed  his  derk  to  make  a  copy 
of  them.  He  then  wrapped  the  copy  in  the  envelope,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table  before  him,  returned  the  original  to 
Waverley,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  gravity. 

After  indulging  the  prisoner,  for  such  our  hero  must  now  be 
considered,  with  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time  for  reflec- 
tion. Major  Melville  resumed  his  examination,  premising  that^ 
as  Mr.  Waverley  seemed  to  object  to  general  questions,  his 
interrogatories  should  be  as  specific  as  his  information  permitted. 
He  then  proceeded  in  his  investigation,  dictating,  as  he  went 
on,  the  import  of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  amanuensis, 
by  whom  it  was  written  down.  I 

'  Did  Mr.  Waverley  know  one  Hmnphiy  boughton,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  Gardiner^s  dragoons  f  I 

'  Certainly ;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  e  id  son  of  a  tenant 
of  my  uncle.' 
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'EzacUy — and  had  a  oonsiderable  share  of  your  oonfidenoe, 
and  an  influence  among  his  comradee  t ' 

*  I  had  never  oooasion  to  repose  oonfidenoe  in  a  penon  of  his 
description,'  answered  Waverley.  '  I  f aToured  Seigeant  Houghtcm 
as  a  cleTer,  active  young  fellow,  and  I  believe  his  fellowHBoldierB 
respected  him  accordingly.' 

'  But  you  used  through  this  man,'  answered  Major  Melville^ 
*to  communicate  with  such  of  your  troop  as  were  recruited 
upon  Waverley-Honourl* 

'  Certainly ;  the  poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  in  a  regiment 
chiefly  composed  of  Scotch  or  Irish,  looked  up  to  me  in  any  of 
their  little  distresses,  and  naturally  made  their  countiyman  and 
sergeant  their  spokesman  on  such  occasions.' 

'Sergeant    Houghton's    influence,'    continued    the    Major, 

*  extended,  then,  particularly  over  those  soldiers  who  followed 
you  to  the  regiment  from  your  uncle's  estate  f 

'  Surely ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  present  purpose  t' 

*  To  that  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  your  candid  reply. 
Have  you,  since  leaving  the  regiment,  held  any  correspondenoe, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Sergeant  Houghton  f 

'I! — I  hold  correspondence  with  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
situation !    How,  or  for  what  purpose  f ' 

<  That  you  are  to  explain.  But  did  you  not,  for  example, 
send  to  him  for  some  bookst' 

'  You  remind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,'  said  Waverley, 

*  which  I  gave  Sergeant  Houghton,  because  my  servant  could  not 
read.  I  do  recollect  I  bade  him,  by  letter,  select  some  books,  of 
which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and  send  them  to  me  at  Tully-Veolan.' 

*  And  of  what  description  were  those  books  f 

'They  related  almost  entirely  to  elegant  literature;  they 
were  designed  for  a  lady's  perusal.' 

'Were  there  not,  Mr.  Waverley,  treasonable  tracts  and 
pamphlets  among  them ) ' 

'There  were  some  political  treatises,  into  which  I  hardly 
looked.  They  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  officiousness  of  a  kind 
friend,  whose  heart  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  his  prudence  or 
political  sagacity ;  they  seemed  to  be  dull  compositions.' 

'  That  fnend,'  continued  the  persevering  inquirer, '  was  a  Mr. 
Pembroke,  a  nonjtiring  clergyman,  the  author  of  two  treason- 
able works,  of  which  the  manuscripts  were  found  among  your 
ba^ager 

'But  of  which,  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,' 
replied  Waverley,  '  I  never  read  six  pages.' 
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'I  am  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Waverley;  your  examination 
wiU  be  transmitted  elsewhere.  And  now  to  proceed.  Do  you 
know  a  penson  that  passes  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will,  or  Will 
Ruthyenf 

*  I  never  heard  of  such  a  name  till  this  moment.' 

'  Did  you  never  through  such  a  person,  or  any  other  person, 
oommunioate  with  Seigeant  Humphry  Houghton,  instigating 
him  to  desert,  with  as  many  of  his  oomrades  as  he  oould  seduce 
to  join  him,  and  unite  with  the  Highlanders  and  other  rebels 
now  in  arms  under  the  command  of  the  young  Pretender ) ' 

'  I  assure  you  I  am  not  only  entirely  guiltless  of  the  plot 
you  have  laid  to  my  chazge,  but  I  detest  it  from  the  veiy 
bottom  of  my  soul,  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  such  treachexy 
to  gain  a  throne^  either  for  myself  or  any  other  man  alive.' 

'  Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  those  misguided  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  arms  against 
their  country,  and  the  verses  which  it  enclosed,  I  cannot  but 
find  some  analogy  between  the  enterprise  I  have  mentioned 
and  the  exploit  of  Wogan,  which  the  writer  seems  to  expect 
you  should  imitate.' 

Waverley  was  struck  with  the  coincidence,  but  denied  that 
the  wishes  or  expectations  of  the  letter-writer  were  to  be 
regarded  as  proofs  of  a  charge  otherwise  chimerical. 

'  But,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  your  time  was  spent,  during 
your  absence  from  the  regiment^  between  the  house  of  this 
Highland  Chieftain  and  that  of  Mr.  Bradwardine  of  Bradwar- 
dine,  aJso  in  arms  for  this  unfortunate  cause ?' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it ;  but  I  do  deny,  most  resolutely, 
being  privy  to  any  of  their  designs  against  the  government.' 

'  You  do  not,  however,  I  presume^  intend  to  deny  that  you 
attended  your  host  Glennaquoich  to  a  rendezvous,  where,  unider 
a  pretence  of  a  general  hunting  match,  most  of  the  accomplices 
of  his  treason  were  assembled  to  concert  measures  for  taking 
armsf 

'I  acknowledge  having  been  at  such  a  meeting,'  said  Waverley ; 
'  but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  which  could  give  it  the 
character  you  affix  to  it.' 

'From  thence  you  proceeded,'  continued  the  magistrate, 
'  with  Glennaquoich  and  a  part  of  his  clan  |o  join  the  army 
of  the  young  Pretender,  and  returned,  after 
homage  to  him,  to  discipline  and  arm  the  rei 
them  to  his  bands  on  their  way  southward  f ' 

*  I  never  went  with  Glennaquoich  on  such 
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so  muoh  as  heaid  that  the  peraon  whom  jaa  mention  was  in  the 
oountiy.' 

He  then  detailed  the  histoiy  of  his  misfortune  at  the  hunt- 
ing match,  and  added,  that  on  his  return  he  found  himself 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  did  not  deny  that 
he  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  symptoms  which  indicated 
a  disposition  in  the  Highlanders  to  take  arms ;  but  added  that, 
having  no  inclination  to  join  their  cause,  and  no  longer  any 
reason  for  remaining  in  Scotland,  he  was  now  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  direct  his  motions^  as  Major  Melville 
would  perceive  from  the  letters  on  the  table. 

Major  Melville  accordingly  perused  the  letters  of  Richard 
Waverley,  of  Sir  Everard,  and  of  Aunt  Rachel ;  but  the  infer- 
ences he  drew  from  them  were  different  from  what  Waverley 
expected.  They  held  the  language  of  discontent  with  govern* 
ment^  threw  out  no  obscure  hints  of  revenge,  and  that  of  poor 
Aunt  Rachel,  which  plainly  asserted  the  justice  of  the  Stuart 
cause,  was  held  to  contain  the  open  avowid  of  what  the  others 
only  ventured  to  insinuate. 

'Permit  me  another  question,  Afr.  Waverley,'  said  Major 
Melville.  'Did  you  not  receive  repeated  letters  from  your 
commanding  officer,  warning  you  and  commanding  you  to 
return  to  your  post^  and  acquainting  you  with  the  use  made 
of  your  name  to  spxead  discontent  among  your  soldiers?' 

'  I  never  did,  Major  Melville.  One  letter,  indeed,  I  received 
from  him,  containing  a  civil  intimation  of  lus  wish  that  I  would 
employ  my  leave  of  absence  otherwise  than  in  constant  residence 
at  Bmdwardine,  as  to  which,  I  own,  I  thought  he  was  not  called 
on  to  interfere;  and,  finally,  I  received,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  I  observed  myself  superseded  in  the  GazetUf  a  second 
letter  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  commanding  me  to  join  the 
regimenti  an  order  which,  owing  to  my  absence,  already  men- 
tioned and  accounted  for,  I  received  too  late  to  be  obeyed.  If 
there  were  any  intermediate  letters,  and  certainly  from  the 
Colonel's  high  character  I  think  it  probable  that  there  were^ 
they  have  never  reached  me.' 

'  I  have  (Hnitted,  Mr.  Waverley,'  continued  Major  Melville, 
*  to  inquire  after  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  but  which  has 
nevertheless  been  publicly  talked  of  to  your  disadvantage.  It 
is  said  that  a  treasonable  toast  having  been  proposed  in  your 
heari"g  and  presence^  you,  holding  hjs  Majesty's  commission, 
suffered  the  task  of  resenting  it  to  devolve  upon  another 
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gentleman  of  the  oompany.  ThlB,  dr,  cannot  be  ohazged 
against  you  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  if ,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
officers  of  your  regiment  requei^ed  an  explanation  of  such  a 
rumour,  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier  I  cannot  but  be  surprised 
that  you  did  not  afford  it  to  them.' 

This  was  too  much.  Beset  and  pressed  on  eveiy  hand  by 
accusations,  in  which  gross  falsehoods  were  blended  with  such 
circumstances  of  truth  as  could  not  fail  to  procure  them  credit, 
— alone^  unfriended,  and  in  a  strange  land,  Waverley  almost 
gave  up  his  life  and  honour  for  lost,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  resolutely  refused  to  answer  any  further  questions, 
since  the  fair  and  candid  statement  he  had  already  made  had 
only  served  to  furnish  arms  against  him. 

Without  expressing  either  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the 
change  in  Waverley's  manner,  Major  Melville  proceeded  com- 
posedly to  put  several  other  queries  to  him.  *  What  does  it  avail 
me  to  answer  you  ? '  said  Edward  sullenly.  '  Tou  appear  con- 
vinced of  my  guilty  and  wrest  eveiy  reply  I  have  made  to  support 
your  own  preconceived  opinion.  Enjoy  your  supposed  triimiph, 
then,  and  torment  me  no  further.  If  I  am  capable  of  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  your  charge  burdens  me  with,  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  believed  in  any  reply  I  can  make  to  you.  If  I  am 
not  deserving  of  your  suspicion — and  God  and  my  own  con- 
science bear  evidence  with  me  that  it  is  so— then  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should,  by  my  candour,  lend  my  accusers  arms  against 
my  innocence.  There  is  no  reason  I  should  answer  a  word 
more,  and  I  am  determined  to  abide  by  this  resolution.'  And 
again  he  resumed  his  posture  of  sullen  and  determined  silence. 

'Allow  me,' said  the  magistrate,  'to  remind  you  of  one  reason 
that  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candid  and  open  confession. 
The  inexperience  of  youth,  Mr.  Waverley,  lays  it  open  to  the 
plans  of  the  more  designing  and  artful ;  and  one  of  your  f rioids 
at  least — ^I  mean  Mao-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich — ranks  high  in  the 
latter  class,  as,  from  your  apparent  ingenuousness,  youth,  and 
unacquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Highlands,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  place  you  among  the  former.  In  such  a  case,  a  false 
step  or  error  like  yours,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  as 
involuntary,  may  be  atoned  for,  and  I  would  willingly  act  as 
intercessor.  But^  as  you  must  necessarily  le  acquainted  with 
the  strength  of  the  individuals  in  this  countiylrho  have  assumed 
aims,  wiUi  their  means  and  with  their  plalis,  I  must  expect 
you  will  merit  this  mediation  on  my  parfl  by  a  frank  and 
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these  heads ;  in  which  ease,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  promise 
that  a  veiy  short  personal  restraint  will  be  the  only  ill  con- 
sequence that  can  arise  from  yonr  accession  to  these  unhappy 
intrigues.' 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composure  until  the  end  of 
this  ezhortationy  when,  springing  from  his  seat  with  an  eneigy 
he  had  not  yet  displayed,  he  replied, '  Major  Melville,  since  that 
is  your  name,  I  have  hitherto  answered  your  questions  with 
candour,  or  declined  th^n  with  temper,  because  their  import 
concerned  myself  alone;  but^  as  you  presume  to  esteem  me 
mean  enough  to  commence  informer  against  others,  who  re- 
ceived me,  whatever  may  be  their  public  misconduct,  as  a  guest 
and  friend,  I  dedare  to  you  that  I  consider  your  questions 
as  an  insult  infinitely  more  offensive  than  your  calumnious 
suspicions;  and  that,  since  my  hard  fortune  permits  me  no 
other  mode  of  resenting  them  than  by  verbal  defiance,  you 
should  sooner  have  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom  than  a  single 
syllable  of  infonnation  on  subjects  which  I  could  only  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  the  full  confidence  of  imsuspecting 
hospitality.' 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  Major  looked  at  each  other;  and  the 
former,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  had  been  re- 
peatedly troubled  with  a  sony  rheum,  had  recourse  to  his 
snuff-box  and  his  handkerchief. 

'Mr.  Waveriey,'  said  the  Major,  'my  present  situation 
prohibits  me  alike  from  giving  or  receiving  offence,  and  I  will 
not  protract  a  discussion  which  approaches  to  either.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sign  a  warrant  for  detaining  you  in  custody,  but 
this  house  shall  for  the  present  be  your  prison.  I  fear  I  cannot 
persuade  you  to  accept  a  share  of  our  supper  t — (Edward  shook 
his  head)--but  I  will  order  refreshments  in  your  apartment.' 

Our  hero  bowed  and  withdrew,  imder  guaid  of  the  officers  of 
justice^  to  a  small  but  handsome  room,  where,  declining  all  offers 
of  food  or  wine,  he  flxmg  himself  on  the  bed,  and,  stupified  by 
the  harassing  events  and  mental  fatigue  of  this  miserable  day, 
he  sunk  into  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber.  This  was  more  than 
he  himself  could  have  expected ;  but  it  is  mentioned  of  the  North- 
American  Indians,  when  at  the  stake  of  torture,  that  on  the 
least  intermission  of  agony  they  will  sleep  until  the  fire  is 
applied  to  awaken  them. 
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▲  OOHTBBBNGB  AND  THB  OONBBQUBNCB 

Major  Mblyillb  had  detained  Mr.  Morton  during  hia  examina- 
tion of  Wayerlev,  both  because  he  thought  he  might  derive 
asaistance  from  his  practical  good  sense  and  approved  loyalty, 
and  also  because  it  was  agreeable  to  have  a  witness  of  unim- 
peached  candour  and  veracity  to  proceedings  which  touched  the 
honour  and  safety  of  a  yoimg  Englishman  of  high  rank  and 
family,  and  the  expectant  heir  of  a  laige  fortune.  Every  step 
he  knew  would  be  rigorously  canvassed,  and  it  was  hia  business 
to  place  the  justice  and  integrity  of  his  own  conduct  beyond  the 
limits  of  question. 

When  Waverley  retired,  the  laird  and  clergyman  of  Cairn- 
vreckan  sat  down  in  silence  to  their  evening  meaL  While  the 
servants  were  in  attendance  neither  chose  to  say  anything  on 
the  circumstances  which  occupied  their  minds,  and  neither  felt 
it  easy  to  speak  upon  any  other.  The  youth  and  apparent 
frankness  of  Waverley  stood  in  strong  contrast  to  the  shades  of 
suspicion  which  darkened  around  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
naivete  and  openness  of  demeanour  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
one  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  intrigue,  and  which  pleaded 
highly  in  his  favour. 

Each  mused  over  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  and 
each  viewed  it  through  the  medium  of  his  own  feelings.  Both 
wero  men  of  ready  and  acute  talent^  and  both  were  equally 
competent  to  combine  various  parts  of  evidence,  and  to  deduce 
from  them  the  necessaiy  conclusions.  But  the  wide  difference 
of  their  habits  and  education  often  occasioned  a  great  discrepancy 
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were  always  strict^  axid  BometimeB  tmjustly  serere.  Mr.  Morton, 
cm  the  oontnirjr,  had  paaaed  from  the  literary  ptmniits  of  a 
college^  where  he  was  beloved  by  his  compamons  and  respected 
by  his  teachers,  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  present  charge, 
where  his  opportonities  of  witnessing  evil  were  few,  and  never 
dwelt  upon  but  in  order  to  encourage  repentance  and  amend- 
ment ;  and  where  the  love  and  respect  of  Ms  parishioners  repaid 
his  affectionate  zeal  in  their  behalf  by  endeavouring  to  disguise 
from  him  what  they  knew  would  give  him  the  most  acute  pain, 
namely,  their  own  oooadoDiJ  tranagmeions  of  the  duties  which 
it  was  the  buainees  of  his  life  to  recommend.  Thus  it  was 
a  common  saying  in  the  neighbourhood  (though  both  were 
popular  characters),  that  the  laird  knew  only  the  ill  in  the 
parish  and  the  ministiflr  only  the  good. 

A  love  of  letters,  though  kept  in  subordination  to  his  derical 
studies  and  duties,  also  distinguished  the  pastor  of  Caim- 
vreckan,  and  had  tinged  his  mind  in  earlier  days  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  romance,  which  no  after  incidents  of  real  life  had 
entirdy  dissipated.  The  early  loss  of  an  amiable  young 
woman  whom  he  had  married  for  love,  and  who  was  quickly 
followed  to  the  grave  by  an  only  chUd,  had  also  served,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  soften  a  disposition  naturally 
mild  and  contemplative.  His  feelings  on  the  present  occasion 
were  therefore  likely  to  differ  fiom  those  of  the  severe 
dJBciplinarlan,  strict  magistrate,  and  distrustful  man  of  the 
world. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  the  silence  of  both 
parties  continued,  until  Major  Melville,  filling  his  glass  and 
pushing  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Morton,  commenced — 

'A  distressing  affiur  this,  Mr.  Morton.  I  fear  this 
youngster  has  brought  himself  within  the  compass  of  a 
halter.' 

'Qod  forbid ! '  answered  the  clergyman. 

'Many,  and  amen,'  said  the  temporal  magistrate;  'but  I 
think  even  your  mOTdful  logic  will  hardly  deny  the  con- 
clusion.' 

'  Surely,  Major,'  answered  the  clergyman,  '  I  should  hope  it 
might  be  averted,  for  aught  we  have  heard  to-night)' 

'Indeed  1 '  replied  Melville.  'But,  my  good  parson,  you  are 
one  of  those  who  would  communicate  to  every  criminal  the 
benefit  of  dergy.' 

'  Unquestionably  I  would.  Mercy  and  long-suffering  are  the 
grounds  of  the  doctrine  I  am  called  to  teach.' 
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■  ^Tnie,  religiouBlj  speaking;  but  meroj  to  a  crimiiial  may 
be  grofls  injustioe  to  tbe  commumty.  I  don't  speak  of  this 
young  fellow  in  particular,  who  I  heartily  wish  may  be  able  to 
dear  himself,  for  I  like  both  his  modestf  and  his  spirit.  But 
I  fear  he  has  rushed  upon  his  late.' 

'And  why t  Hundreds  of  misguided  gentlemen  are  now  in 
anns  against  the  goTemment^  many,  doubtless,  upon  principles 
which  education  and  early  prejudice  have  gilded  with  the 
names  of  patriotism  and  heroism ;  Justice,  when  she  selects  her 
victims  horn  such  a  multitude  (for  surely  all  will  not  be 
destroyed),  must  regard  the  moral  motive.  He  whom  ambition 
or  hope  of  personal  advantage  has  led  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
well-ordered  govenmient^  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  the  laws ;  but 
surely  youth,  misled  by  the  wild  visions  of  chivalry  and 
imaginary  loyeJty,  may  plead  for  pardon.' 

'  If  visionary  chivalxy  and  imaginary  loyalty  come  within 
the  predicament  of  high  treason,'  replied  the  magistrate,  'I 
know  no  court  in  Christendom,  my  dear  Mr.  Morton,  where 
they  can  sue  out  their  Habeas  Corpus.' 

'  But  I  cannot  see  that  this  youth's  guilt  is  at  all  established 
to  my  satisfaction,'  said  the  deigyman. 

'  Because  your  good-nature  blinds  your  good  sense,'  replied 
Major  Melville.  '  Observe  now :  This  young  man,  descended  of 
a  family  of  hereditary  Jacobites,  his  unde  the  leader  of  the 

Tory  interest  in  the  county  of ^  his  &ther  a  disobliged  and 

discontented  courtier,  his  tutor  a  nonjuror  and  the  author  of 
two  treasonable  volumes — this  youth,  I  say,  enters  into 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  bringing  with  him  a  body  of  young  f  dlows 
from  his  uncle's  estate^  who  have  not  stickled  at  avowing  in 
their  way  the  High-Church  prindples  they  learned  at  Waverley- 
Honour,  in  their  disputes  with  their  comrades.  To  these  young 
men  Waverley  is  unusually  attentive ;  they  are  supplied  with 
money  beyond  a  soldier's  wants  and  inconsistent  wiih  his  dis- 
dpline;  and  are  under  the  management  of  a  favourite  seigeant^ 
tlurough  whom  they  hold  an  unusually  dose  communication 
with  their  captain,  and  affect  to  consider  themsdves  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  officers^  and  superior  to  their  comrades.' 

'  All  this,  my  dear  Major,  is  the  natural  coiuwquence  of  their 
attachment  to  their  young  landlord,  and  of  toeir  finding  them- 
sdves in  a  regiment  levied  diiefly  in  the  nor  i  of  Ireland  and 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  of  course  among  con  rades  disposed  to 
quarrd  with  them,  both  as  Englishmen  and  a 
Church  of  England.' 


members  of  the 
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' WeU  said,  paraoa ! '  xepUed  tiie magiatmte.  'I  would  Bome 
of  your  synod  heard  you.  But  let  me  go  oil  This  young  man 
obtains  leave  of  abs^ioei  goes  to  Tully- Veolan — ^the  principles 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwaidine  are  pretty  well  known,  not  to 
mention  that  this  lad's  uncle  brought  him  off  in  the  year 
fifteen ;  he  engages  there  in  a  brawl,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
disgraced  the  commission  he  bore ;  Colonel  Gardiner  writes  to 
him,  first  mildly,  then  more  sharply — ^I  think  you  will  not 
doubt  his  having  done  so^  since  he  says  so ;  the  mess  invite  him 
to  explain  the  quarrel  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  involved ; 
he  neither  replies  to  his  commander  nor  his  comrades.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  soldiers  become  mutinous  and  disorderly,  and 
at  length,  when  the  rumour  of  this  unhappy  rebellion  becomes 
general,  his  favourite  Sergeant  Houghton  and  another  fellow 
are  detected  in  correspondence  with  a  French  emissary, 
accredited,  as  he  says^  by  Captain  Waverley,  who  urges  him, 
according  to  the  men's  confession,  to  desert  with  the  troop  and 
join  their  captain,  who  was  with  Prince  Charles.  In  the  meanwhile 
this  trusty  captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at  Glenna- 
quoich  with  the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate  Jacobite  in 
Scotland;  he  goes  with  him  at  least  as  far  as  thdr  famous  hunting 
rendesvous,  and  I  fear  a  little  farther.  Meanwhile  two  other 
summonses  are  sent  him ;  one  warning  him  of  the  disturbances 
in  his  troop^  another  peremptorily  (ndering  him  to  repair  to  the 
r^giment^  which,  indeed,  common  sense  might  have  dictated, 
when  he  observed  rebdlion  thickening  all  round  him.  He 
returns  an  absolute  refusal,  and  throws  up  his  commission.' 

*  He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it^'  said  Mr.  Morton. 

'But  he  regrets,'  replied  Melville,  'that  the  measure  had 
anticipated  his  resignation.  His  baggage  is  seized  at  his 
quarters  and  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  is  fouxid  to  contain  a  stock 
of  pestilent  Jacobitical  pamphlets,  enough  to  poison  a  whole, 
country,  besides  the  unprinted  lucubrations  of  his  worthy  friend 
and  tutor  Mr.  Pembroke.' 

'  He  says  he  never  read  them,'  answered  the  minister. 

*In  an  ordinary  case  I  should  believe  him,'  replied  the 
magistrate^  *  for  they  are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  composition 
as  mischievous  in  their  tenets.  But  can  you  suppose  any- 
thing but  value  for  the  principles  they  maintain  would  induce 
a  yoimg  man  of  his  age  to  lug  such  trash  about  with  him  t 
Then,  when  news  arrive  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  he  sets 
out  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  refusing  to  tell  his  name ;  and,  if  yon 
old  fanatic  tell  truth,  attended  by  a  very  suspicious  character. 
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and  motoited  on  a  hone  known  to  have  belonged  to  Glenna- 
quoich,  and  bearing  on  his  person  letters  ftY>m  his  fomily 
expressing  high  ranoonr  against  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  a 
copy  of  yerses  in  praise  of  one  Wogan,  who  abjured  the  serrioe 
of  the  Parliament  to  join  the  Highland  insurgents,  when  in 
arms  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart^  with  a  body  of  English 
cayalry — ^the  yeiy  oounteipart  of  his  own  plot — and  summed  up 
with  a  '  Qo  thou  and  do  ukewise '  from  that  loyal  subject^  and 
most  safe  and  peaceable  character,  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  of  Glenna- 
quoich,  Yieh  hm  Vohr,  and  so  forth.  And,  lastly,'  continued 
Major  Melville,  wanning  in  the  detail  of  his  aiguments^  'where 
do  we  find  this  second  edition  of  Cavalier  Wogan  t  Why,  truly, 
in  the  vexy  track  most  proper  for  execution  of  his  design,  aiid 
pistoUing  the  first  of  the  king's  subjects  who  ventures  to 
question  his  intentions.' 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  afgumenti  which  he 
perceived  would  only  harden  the  magistrate  in  bis  opinion, 
and  merely  asked  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner  t 

'  It  is  a  question  of  some  difi&oulty,  considering  the  state  of 
the  country,'  said  Major  Melville. 

'Could  vou  not  detain  him  (being  such  a  gentleman-like 
young  man)  here  in  your  own  house,  out  of  harm's  way,  tUl  this 
storm  blow  over  f ' 

'  My  good  friend,'  said  Major  Melville,  '  neither  your  house 
nor  mine  will  be  long  out  of  hann's  way,  even  were  it  legal  to 
confine  him  here.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  conmiander-in- 
chief,  who  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  seek  out  and  dis- 
perse the  insurgents,  has  declined  giving  them  battle  at  Cony- 
arrick,  and  marched  on  northward  with  all  the  disposable  force 
of  government  to  Inverness,  John-o'-Groat's  House,  or  the  devil, 
for  what  I  know,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Low  Country  open 
and  undefended  to  the  Highland  army.' 

'Qood  God  1'  said  the  deigyman.  'Is  the  man  a  coward, 
a  traitor,  or  an  idiot  f 

'None  of  the  three,  I  believe,'  answered  Melville.  'Sir 
John  has  the  commonplace  courage  of  a  common  soldier,  is 
honest  enough,  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  understands 
what  is  told  him,  but  is  as  fit  to  act  for  himself  in  drcumstances 


your  pulpit.' 


of  importance  as  I,  my  dear  parson,  to  occupj 

This  important  public  intelligence  natur;  Uy  diverted  the 
discourse  from  Waverley  for  some  time ;  at  lei  2^  however,  the 
subject  was  resumed. 

'I  believe,'  said  Major  Melville,   'that  |  must  give  this 
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young  man  in  dhaige  to  some  of  the  detached  partieB  of  aimed 
Tohmteen  who  were  lately  sent  out  to  overawe  the  disaffected 
districts.  They  are  now  recalled  towards  Stirilng,  and  a  small 
body  comes  this  way  to-monow  or  next  day,  commanded  by 
the  wesUand  man — ^what's  his  name  f  Tou  saw  him,  and  said 
he  was  the  yeiy  model  of  one  of  Cromwell's  military  saints.' 

'Gilfillan,  the  Gameronian,'  answered  Mr.  Morton.  'I  wish 
the  young  gentleman  may  be  safe  with  Imn.  Strange  things 
are  done  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  minds  in  so  agitating  a  crisis^ 
and  I  fear  Giifillan  is  of  a  sect  which  has  suffered  persecuticm 
without  learning  mercy.' 

*  He  has  only  to  lo<^  Mr.  Wareriey  in  Stirling  Castle,'  said 
the  Major;  'I  will  give  strict  injunctions  to  treat  himwelL 
I  really  cannot  devise  any  better  mode  for  securing  him,  and 
I  fancy  you  would  hardly  advise  me  to  encounter  the  responsi- 
bility of  setting  him  at  liberty.' 

'But  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him  to-monow 
in  private  t'  said  the  mimster. 

'None,  certainly;  your  loyalty  and  character  are  my 
warrant.    But  with  what  view  do  you  make  the  request  f ' 

'Simply,'  replied  Mr.  Morton,  'to  make  the  experiment 
whether  he  may  not  be  brought  to  communicate  to  me  some 
circumstances  which  may  hereafter  be  useful  to  alleviate,  if 
not  to  exculpate,  his  conduct.' 

The  friends  now  parted  and  retired  to  rest,  each  filled  with 
the  most  anxious  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  countiy. 


V 


CHAPTEK  XXXm 

A  GONFn)A29T 

Watbkuet  awoke  in  the  morning  from  troubled  dreams  and 
nnrefreshing  slumbers  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  horrors  of 
his  situation.  How  it  might  terminate  he  knew  not.  He 
might  be  delivered  up  to  military  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
civU  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  its 
-victims  or  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  Nor  did  he  feel  much 
more  comfortable  at  the  thoughts  of  a  trial  before  a  Scottish 
court  of  justice,  where  he  knew  the  laws  and  forms  differed  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  England,  and  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  however  erroneously,  that  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
subject  were  less  carefully  protected.  A  sentiment  of  bitterness 
rose  in  his  mind  against  the  government^  which  he  considered 
as  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment  and  peril,  and  he  cursed 
internally  his  scrupulous  rejection  of  Mac-Ivor's  invitation  to 
accompany  him  to  the  field. 

'Why  did  not  I,'  he  said  to  himself,  'like  other  men  of 
honour,  take  the  earliest  opportimity  to  welcome  to  Britain  the 
descendant  of  her  ancient  kings  and  lineal  heir  of  her  throne  ? 
Why  did  not  I— 

UnthreMl  the  mde  eye  of  rebellion. 

And  welcome  home  asain  diaoarded  faith, 

Seek  out  Prince  Charlea,  and  fidl  before  his  feet  ? 

Ail  that  has  been  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in  the 
house  of  Waverley  has  been  founded  upon  their  loyal  faith  to 
the  house  of  Stuart.  From  the  interpretsd^ion  which  this 
Scotch  magistrate  has  put  upon  the  letters  J)f  my  uncle  and 
father,  it  is  plain  that  I  ought  to  have  imcnrstood  them  as 
marshalling  me  to  the  course  of  my  ancestors  J  and  it  has  been 
my  gross  dulness,  joined  to  the  obscurity  of  Izpression  which 
they  adopted  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  hal  confounded  my 
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judgment  Had  I  yielded  to  the  fint  genexooB  impolae  of 
indignatioQ  when  I  learned  that  mj  honour  was  practised 
upon,  how  different  had  been  my  present  situationl  I  had 
then  been  free  and  in  aims  fighting,  like  my  forefathers)  for 
love,  for  loyalty,  and  for  fiime.  And  now  I  am  here,  netted 
and  in  the  toils,  at  the  disposal  of  a  suspicious,  stem,  and  cold- 
hearted  man,  peiiiaps  to  be  turned  over  to  the  solitude  of  a 
dungeon  or  the  mSamy  of  a  public  exeoutaon.  0,  Fergus ! 
how  true  has  your  prophecy  proved;  and  how  speedy,  how 
very  speedy,  has  been  its  accomplishment  1 ' 

Wlule  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  subjects  of 
contemplation,  and  very  naturally,  though  not  quite  so  justly, 
bestowing  upon  the  reigning  dynasty  that  blame  which  was  due 
to  chance,  or,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  own  imreflecting  conduct^ 
Mr.  Morton  availed  himself  of  Major  Melville's  permission  to 
pay  him  an  early  visit. 

Waverley's  tott  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation ;  but  he 
suppressed  it  upon  observing  the  benevolent  and  reverend 
appearance  of  the  clergyman  who  had  rescued  him  from  the 
immediate  violence  of  the  villagers. 

'I  believe^  sir,'  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  '  that  in 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  as  much  gratitude 
to  express  to  you  as  the  safety  of  my  life  may  be  worth ;  but 
such  is  the  present  tumult  of  my  mind,  and  sudli  is  my  antidpar 
tion  of  what  I  am  yet  likely  to  endure,  that  I  can  hardly  offer 
you  thanks  for  your  interposition.' 

Mr.  Morton  replied,  that|  far  from  making  any  daim  upon 
his  good  opinion,  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  purpose  of  his  visit 
was  to  find  out  the  means  of  deserving  it.  ^  My  excellent  friend, 
Major  Melville^'  he  continued,  'has  feelings  and  duties  as  a 
soldier  and  public  functionary  by  which  I  am  not  fettered; 
nor  can  I  always  coincide  in  opinions  which  he  forms,  perhaps 
with  too  little  idlowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.' 
He  paused  and  then  proceeded :  '  I  do  not  intrude  myself  on 
your  confidence,  Mr.  Waverley,  for  the  purpose  of  leanung  any 
circumstances  the  knowledge  ol  which  can  be  prejudicial  either 
to  yourself  or  to  others ;  but  I  own  my  earnest  wish  is  that 
you  would  intrust  me  with  any  particulfus  which  could  lead  to 
your  exculpation.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you  they  will  be 
deposited  with  a  faithful  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  limited 
powers,  a  zealous  agent.' 

'You  are,  sir,  I  presume,  a  Presbyterian  dergymanf    Mr. 
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MortoEi  bowed.  'Were  I  to  be  guided  by  the  prepoflseamooB  of 
education,  I  might  distrust  your  friendly  pnxf essioDs  in  xny 
ease;  but  I  have  observed  that  similar  prejudices  are  nourished 
in  this  country  against  your  professional  brethren  of  the 
Episcopal  perBuaaoD.  and  f  am  willing  to  bdieve  them  equaUy 
unfounded  in  both  cases.' 

'Evil  to  him  that  thinks  otherwise,'  said  Mr.  Morton;  'or 
who  holds  church  goyemment  and  ceremonies  as  the  ezdusiTe 
gage  of  Christian  faith  or  moral  virtue.'  j 

*  But^'  continued  Waverley, '  I  cannot  perceive  why  Ishould 
trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  particulars  out  of  which,  after 
revolving  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  my  reoollection,  I 
find  myself  unable  to  explain  much  of  what  is  charged  against 
me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  innocent^  but  I  hardly  see  how 
I  can  hope  to  prove  myself  so.' 

'It  is  for  that  veiy  reason,  Mr.  Waverley,'  said  the  clergy- 
man, '  that  I  venture  to  solicit  your  confidence.  My  knowledge 
of  individuals  in  this  countiy  is  pretty  general,  and  can  upon 
occasion  be  extended.  Tour  situation  will,  I  fear,  preclude 
your  taking  those  active  steps  for  recovering  intelligence  or 
tracing  imposture  which  I  would  willingly  imdertake  in  your 
behalf ;  and  if  you  are  not  benefited  by  my  exertions,  at  least 
they  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  you.' 

Waverley,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  was  convinced 
that  his  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  could  hurt  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor,  both  of  whom  had  openly  assumed  arms  against  the 
government)  and  that  it  might  possibly,  if  the  professions  of 
his  new  friend  oorresponded  in  ainoerity  with  tiie  eameBtneu 
of  his  expression,  be  of  some  service  to  himself.  He  therefore 
ran  briefly  over  most  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  suppressing  his  attachment  to  Flora,  and 
indeed  neither  mentioning  her  nor  Bose  Bradwardine  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Morton  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  account  of 
Waverley's  visit  to  Donald  Bean  Lean.  'I  am  glad,'  he  said, 
'you  did  not  mention  this  drcumstance  to  the  Major.  It  is 
capable  of  great  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  consider  the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  influence  of 
romance  as  motives  of  youthful  conduct.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  like  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  any  such  hair-brained  expedition 
(I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  expression)  would  have  had  in- 
expressible charms  for  me.    But  there  are  men  in  the  world 


who  will  not  belierre  that  danger  and  fatigae  are  often  inimmd 
without  any  very  adequate  cauBe,  and  therefore  who  are  some- 
times led  to  assign  motives  of  action  entirely  foreign  to  the 
truth.  This  man  Bean  Lean  is  renowned  through  the  countiy 
as  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  stories  which  are  told  of  his 
address  and  enterprise  are  the  common  tales  of  the  winter  fire- 
side. He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond  the  rude  sphere  in 
which  he  moves;  and,  being  neither  destitute  of  ambition  nor 
encumbered  with  scruples,  he  will  probably  attempt^  by  eveiy 
means,  to  distinguish  himself  during  the  period  of  these 
unhappy  commotions.'  Mr.  Morton  then  made  a  careful 
memorandum  of  the  various  particulars  of  Waverley's  interview 
with  Donald  Bean  and  the  other  circumstances  which  he  had 
communicated. 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  his 
misfortunes,  above  all,  the  full  confidence  he  appeared  to 
repose  in  his  innocence,  had  the  natural  effect  of  softening 
Edward's  hearty  whom  the  coldness  of  Major  Melville  had 
taught  to  believe  that  the  world  was  leagued  to  oppress  hun. 
He  shoc^  Mr.  Morton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  assuring  him 
that  his  kindness  and  sympathy  had  relieved  his  mind  of  a 
heavy  load,  told  him  that,  whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he 
belonged  to  a  family  who  had  both  gratitude  and  the  power 
of  displaying  it.  The  earnestness  of  his  thanks  called  drops  to 
the  eyes  of  the  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  doubly  interested 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  had  volunteered  his  services,  by 
observing  the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of  his  young 
friend. 

Edward  now  inquired  if  Mr.  Morton  knew  what  was  likely 
to  be  his  destination. 

'Stirling  Castle,'  replied  his  friend;  'and  so  far  I  am  well 
pleased  for  your  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of  honour  and 
humanity.  But  I  am  more  doubtful  of  your  treatment  upon 
the  road ;  Major  Melville  is  involuntarily  obliged  to  intrust  the 
custody  of  your  person  to  another.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  answered  Waverley.  '  I  detest  that  cold- 
blooded calculating  Scotch  magistrate.  I  hope  he  and  I  shall 
never  meet  more.  He  had  neil£er  sympathy  with  my  innocence 
nor  with  my  wretchedness;  and  the  petrifying  accuracy  with 
which  he  attended  to  eveiy  form  of  civility,  while  he  tortured 
me  by  his  questions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  inferences,  was  as 
tormenting  as  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition.  Do  not  vindicate 
him,  my  dear  sir,  for  that  I  cannot  bear  with  patience;  tell  me 
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rather  who  is  to  have  the  chuge  of  io  important  a  state 
pxiBonor  as  I  am.' 

'  I  believe  a  perBOQ  oalled  Gilfillan,  one  ci  the  sect  who  axe 
tenned  Gameronians.' 

'I  never  heard  of  them  before.' 

'They  daim,'  said  the  denigyman,  <to  xeprasent  the  more 
fltriot  and  severe  Presbyterians,  who,  in  Charles  Second's  and 
James  Second's  days,  refused  to  profit  by  the  Toleration,  or 
Indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  extended  to  others  of 
that  religion.  They  held  conventicles  in  the  open  fields,  and, 
being  treated  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish 
government^  more  than  once  took  anns  during  those  reigna. 
They  take  their  name  from  their  leader,  Richard  Cameron.' 

'  I  recollect^'  said  Waverley ;  '  but  did  not  the  triumph  of 
Presbytexy  at  the  Eevolution  extinguish  that  sectf ' 

'By  no  means,'  replied  Morton ;  'that  great  event  fell  yet 
far  short  of  what  they  proposed,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  old  Soienm  League  and  Covenant.  Indeed, 
I  believe  they  scarce  knew  what  they  wanted ;  but  being  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms,  they  kept  themselves  together  as  a  separate  party  in  the 
state,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  nearly  formed  a  most 
unnatural  league  with  their  old  enemies  the  Jacobites  to 
oppose  that  important  national  measure.  Since  that  time  their 
numbers  have  gradually  diminished ;  but  a  good  many  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  western  counties,  and  several,  with  a  better 
temper  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  arms  for  goveinment. 
This  person,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilfillan,  has  been  long  a 
leader  among  them,  and  now  heads  a  small  party,  which  will 
pass  here  to-day  or  to-moirow  on  their  march  towards  Stirling, 
under  whose  escort  Major  Melville  proposes  you  shall  travd. 
I  would  willingly  speak  to  Gilfillan  in  your  bd^alf ;  but^  having 
deeply  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect^  and  being  of  the 
same  fierce  disposition,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  an  Erastian  divine,  as  he  would  politely 
term  me.  And  now,  toewell,  my  yoimg  friend ;  for  the 
present  I  must  not  weary  out  the  Major's  indulgence,  that  I 
may  obtain  his  permission  to  visit  you  again|in  the  course  of 
the  day.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

TU1MG8  MBND  A  LITTLB 

About  noon  Mr.  Morton  returned  and  brought  an  invitation 
from  Major  Melville  that  Mr.  Waverlej  would  honour  him  with 
his  oompany  to  dinner,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  affidr 
which  detained  him  at  Caiinvreckany  from  which  he  should 
heartUy  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Waverlej  oompletolj  extricated. 
The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Morton's  favourable  report  and 
opinion  had  somewhat  stagg^^  the  preconceptions  of  the 
old  soldier  concerning  Edward's  suppoised  accession  to  the 
mutinj  in  the  regiment;  and  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
country  the  mere  suspicion  of  disafiection  or  an  inclination 
to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites  might  infer  criminality  indeed, 
bat  certainly  not  dishonour.  Beddes,  a  person  whom  the 
Major  trusted  had  reported  to  him  (though,  as  it  proved, 
inaccurately)  a  contradiction  of  the  agitating  news  of  the 
preceding  evening.  According  to  this  second  edition  of  the 
intelligence,  the  Highlanders  had  withdrawn  from  the  Lowland 
frontier  wiiJi  the  purpose  of  following  the  army  in  their  march 
to  Inverness.  The  Major  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  reconcOe  his 
information  with  the  well-known  abilities  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  Highland  army,  yet  it  was  the  course  which  was 
likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  others.  He  remembered  the 
same  policy  had  detained  them  in  the  north  in  the  year  1715, 
and  he  anticipated  a  similar  termination  to  the  insurrection  as 
upon  that  occasion. 

This  news  put  him  in  such  good-humour  that  he  readily 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  Morton's  proposal  to  pay  some  hospitable 
attention  to  his  unfortunate  guest>  and  voluntarily  added,  he 
hoped  the  whole  affiur  would  prove  a  youthful  escapade,  which 
might  be  easily  atoned  by  a  short  confinement.  The  kind 
mediator  had  some  trouble  to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to 
accept  the  invitation.    He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real 
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motiye,  wbich  was  a  good-oatared  wish  to  secnre  a  fayomable 
report  of  Wayerley'B  caae  from  Major  Melville  to  Governor 
Blakeney.  He  remarked,  from  the  fiaahes  of  our  hero's  spirit^ 
that  touchmg  upon  this  topio  would  be  sure  to  defeat  his 
purpose.  He  therefore  pl^ed  that  the  invitation  aigued 
the  Major's  disbelief  of  any  part  of  the  aoousation  which  was 
inconsistent  with  Waverley's  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  man  of 
honour,  and  that  to  decline  his  courtesy  might  be  interpreted 
into  a  consdousnees  that  it  was  unmerited.  In  short,  he  so 
far  satisfied  Edward  that  the  manly  and  proper  course  was  to 
meet  the  Major  on  easy  tenns  that,  suppressing  his  strong 
dislike  again  to  encounter  his  cold  and  punctilious  civility, 
Waverley  agreed  to  be  g^ded  by  his  new  fnend. 

The  meeting  at  first  was  stiff  and  formal  enough.  But 
Edward,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind  being 
really  soothed  and  rolieved  by  the  kindness  of  Morton,  held 
himself  bound  to  behave  with  ease,  though  he  could  not  affect 
cordiality.  The  Major  was  somewhat  of  a  hon  viwrnt^  and  his 
wine  was  excellent.  He  told  his  old  campaign  stories,  and 
displayed  much  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  Mr.  Morton 
had  an  internal  fund  of  placid  and  quiet  gaiety,  which  seldom 
failed  to  enliven  any  small  party  in  which  he  found  himself 
pleasantly  seated.  Waverley,  whose  life  was  a  dream,  gave 
ready  way  to  the  predominating  impulse  and  became  the  most 
lively  of  the  party.  He  had  at  all  times  remarkable  natural 
powers  of  conversation,  though  easily  sUenced  by  discourage- 
ment. On  the  present  occasion  he  piqued  himself  upon  leav- 
ing on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a  favourable  impression  of 
one  who,  under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  could  sustain 
his  misfortunes  with  ease  and  gaiety.  His  spirits,  though 
not  unyielding,  wero  abundantly  elastic,  and  soon  seconded 
his  efforts.  The  trio  wero  engaged  in  very  lively  discourse, 
apparently  delighted  with  each  other,  and  the  kind  host  was 
pressing  a  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,  when  the  sound  of  a  drum 
was  hesurd  at  some  distance.  The  Major,  who,  in  the  glee  of 
an  old  soldier,  had  forgot  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  cursed, 
with  a  muttered  military  oath,  the  droumstanoes  which  recalled 
him  to  his  official  functions.  He  rose  and  went  towards  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  very  near  view  ff  the  highroad, 
and  he  was  followed  by  his  guests. 

The  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measured  ilartial  tune,  but 
a  kind  of  rub-a-dub-dub,  like  that  with  whilh  the  firo-drum 
startles  the  slumbering  artizans  of  a  Scotch  blrgh.     It  is  the 
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object  of  this  histoiy  to  do  justioe  to  all  man ;  I  must  therefore 
record,  in  justice  to  the  drummer,  that  he  protested  he  could 
"beat  any  known  march  or  point  of  war  known  in  the  British 
army,  and  had  accordingly  commenced  with  'Dumbarton's 
Drums,'  when  he  was  silenced  by  Gifted  Gilfillan,  the  com- 
mander of  the  party,  who  refused  to  permit  his  followers  to 
moYC  to  this  profane,  and  even,  as  he  said,  persecutiye  tune, 
and  commanded  the  drummer  to  beat  the  119th  Psalm.  As 
this  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  drubber  of  sheepskin,  he 
was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  inoffensiye  row-dow<Low  as  a 
harmless  substitute  for  the  sacred  music  which  his  instrument 
or  skill  were  unable  to  achieve.  This  may  be  held  a  trifling 
anecdote,  but  the  drummer  in  question  was  no  less  than  town- 
drummer  of  Anderton.  I  remember  his  successor  in  office,  a 
member  of  that  enlightened  body,  the  British  Convention.  Be 
his  memory,  therefore,  treated  with  due  respect. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A  YOLxmrnssB,  sixty  tsabs  sikcb 

On  hearing  the  tmweloome  BOimd  of  the  drum,  Major  MelvUIe 
hastily  opened  a  sashed  door  and  stepped  out  upon  a  sort  of 
terrace  which  diyided  his  house  from  the  highroad  from  which 
the  martial  music  proceeded.  Wayerley  and  his  new  friend 
followed  him,  though  probably  he  would  have  dispensed  with 
their  attenduice.  They  soon  recognised  in  solenm  march,  firsts 
the  performer  upon  the  drum ;  secondly,  a  laige  flag  of  four 
compartments,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  Coyvsajst, 
Kirk,  Kino,  Kingdoiis.  The  person  who  was  honoured  with 
this  charge  was  followed  by  the  commander  of  the  party, 
a  thin,  dio'k,  rigid-looking  man,  about  sixty  years  old.  The 
spiritual  pride,  which  in  mine  host  of  the  Cam^^ck  mantled 
in  a  sort  of  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was  in  this  mffirs  face  elevated 
and  yet  darkened  by  genuine  and  undoubting  fanaticism.  It 
was  impossible  to  behold  him  without  imagination  placing  him 
in  some  strange  crisis,  where  religious  seal  was  the  ruling 
principle.  A  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier  in  the  field,  a 
lonely  and  banished  wanderer  consoled  by  the  Intensity  and 
supposed  purity  of  his  faith  under  every  earthly  privation, 
perhaps  a  persecuting  inquisitor,  as  terrific  in  power  as  unyield- 
ing in  advenity ;  any  of  these  seemed  congemal  charact^  to 
thiis  personage.  With  these  high  traits  <^  energy,  there  was 
aometbing  in  the  afieoted  precision  and  solemnity  of  his  deport- 
ment and  discourse  that  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous ;  so  that^ 
^  \  according  to  the  mood  of  the  spectator's  mind  and  the  light 

'  \  ^  under  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  presented  himself,  one  might  have 

feared,  admired,  or  laughed  at  him.  His  dresJ  was  that  of  a 
west-country  peasant^  of  better  materials  indecb  than  that  of 
the  lower  rank,  but  in  no  respect  affecting  eithir  the  mode  of 
the  age  or  of  the  Scottish  gentry  at  any  period.  His  arms 
were  a  broadsword  and  pistols,  which,  fix>m  tlie  antiquity  of 
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thdr  appeanmce,  might  have  seen  the  rout  of  PentlaDd  or 
Bothwell  Brigg. 

As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melyille,  and 
touched  solemnljy  but  slightly,  his  huge  and  oyerbrimmed 
blue  bonnet^  in  answer  to  the  Major,  who  had  courteously 
raised  a  small  triangular  gold-laced  hat»  Waverley  was  iiresist- 
ibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  leader  of  the 
Roundheads  of  yore  in  conference  with  one  of  Marlborough's 
captains. 

The  group  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed  this 
gifted  commander  was  of  a  motley  description.  They  were  in 
ordinary  Lowland  dresses,  of  different  colours,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  arms  they  bore,  gave  them  an  irregular  and  mobbish 
appearance;  so  much  is  the  eye  accustomed  to  connect  uni- 
formity of  dress  with  the  military  character.  In  front  were  a 
few  who  apparently  partook  of  their  leader's  enthusiasm,  men 
obviously  to  be  feared  in  a  combat^  where  their  natural  courage 
was  exalted  by  religious  seal.  Others  puffed  and  strutted,  filled 
with  the  importance  of  carrying  arms  and  all  the  novelty  of 
their  situation,  while  the  rest^  apparently  ^tigued  with  tlieir 
march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly  along,  or  straggled  from 
their  companions  to  procure  such  refreshments  as  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages  and  alehouses  afforded.  Six  grenadiers  of 
Ligonier's,  thou^t  the  Major  to  himself,  as  his  mind  reverted 
to  his  own  ndUfeary  experience,  would  have  sent  all  these 
fellows  to  the  right  about. 

Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  dvOly,  he  requested  to  know 
if  he  had  received  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  him  upon  his  march, 
and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner  whom  he 
there  mentioned  as  far  as  Stirling  Castle.  'Yea,'  was  the 
concise  reply  of  the  Cameronian  leader,  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  Yerj  penetrcUta  of  his  person. 

'But  your  escort^  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  I  expected,' 
Major  Melville. 

'Some  of  the  people,'  replied  Gilfillan,  'hungered  and  were 
athirst  by  the  way,  and  tarried  untU  their  poor  souls  were 
refreshed  with  the  word.' 

'I  am  sorry,  sir,'  replied  the  Major,  'you  did  not  trust  to 
your  refreshing  your  men  at  Gaimvreckan ;  whatever  my  house 
contains  is  at  tibe  command  of  persons  employed  in  the  service.' 

'It  was  not  of  creature-comforts  I  spake,'  answered  the 
Covenanter,  regarding  Major  Melville  with  something  like  a 
smile  of  ccmtempt;  'howbeit^  I  thank  you;  but  the  people 
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remained  waiting  upon  the  preoiona  Mr.  Jabeah  Bentowel  for 
the  out-pouring  of  the  afternoon  exhortation.' 

'And  haye  you,  sir,'  said  the  Major,  'when  the  rebels  are 
about  to  spread  themselTes  through  tliis  oountiy,  actually  left  a 
great  part  of  your  command  at  a  field-preaching  t' 

Qilfillan  again  smiled  soomfuUy  as  he  made  this  indirect 
answer — 'Eren  thus  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light  1' 

'Howeyer,  sir,'  said  the  Major,  'as  you  are  to  take  chaige  of 
this  gentleman  to  Stirling,  and  deliyer  him,  with  these  papers, 
into  the  hands  of  Qoyemor  Blakeney,  I  beseech  you  to  obserra 
some  rules  of  military  discipline  upon  your  march.  For  example^ 
I  would  adyise  you  to  keep  your  men  more  closely  together, 
and  that  each  in  his  march  should  coyer  his  file-leader,  instead 
of  straggling  like  geese  upon  a  common ;  and,  for  fear  of 
surprise,  I  further  recommend  to  you  to  ^rm  a  small  adyance- 
party  of  your  best  men,  with  a  single  yidette  in  front  of  the 
whole  march,  so  that  when  you  approadi  a  yillage  or  a  wood' 
— (here  the  Major  interrupted  himself) — 'But  as  I  dont 
obserye  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  I  suppose  I  need  not 
giye  myself  the  trouble  to  say  more  upon  the  subject.  You 
are  a  better  judge,  unquestionably,  than  I  am  of  the  measures 
to  be  pursued ;  but  one  thing  I  would  haye  you  well  aware  of, 
that  you  are  to  treat  this  gentleman,  your  prisoner,  with  no 
rigour  nor  inciyility,  and  are  to  subject  him  to  no  other 
restraint  than  is  necessary  for  his  security.' 

'I  haye  looked  into  my  commissi(Hi,'  said  Mr.  GilfiUan, 
'subscribed  by  a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William, 
Earl  of  Glenbaim ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein  set  down  that  I  am  to 
reoeiye  any  charges  or  commands  anent  my  doings  from  Major 
William  MelyiUe  of  Gaimyreokan.' 

Major  Melyille  reddened  eyen  to  the  well-powdered  can 
which  appeared  beneath  his  neat  military  sid&^urls,  the  more 
so  as  he  obsery  ed  Mr.  Morton  smile  at  the  same  nuiment.  '  Mr. 
Gilfillan,'  he  answered,  with  some  asperity, '  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  interfering  with  a  person  id  your  importance.  I 
thought,  howeyer,  that  as  you  haye  been  bred  a  grasier,  if  I 
mist^e  not,  there  might  be  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the 
difference  between  Highlanders  and  Highlaad  cattle;  and  if 
you  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  gendei  an  who  has  seen 
seryioe,  and  is  disposed  to  speak  upon  the  sub; 
imagine  that  listening  to  him  would  do  you 
But  I  haye  done,  and  haye  only  once  more  U 


ist,  I  should  still 
no  sort  of  harm, 
recommend  this 
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gentleman  to  jonr  dvility  as  well  as  to  your  custody.  Mr. 
WaverleVy  I  am  truly  aorry  we  should  part  in  this  way ;  but  I 
tnuti  when  you  are  again  in  this  country,  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  render  GaimTreckan  more  agreeable  than 
oiroumstanoee  have  permitted  on  this  occasion.' 

So  saying,  he  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand.  Morton  also 
took  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  Waverley,  haying  mounted 
his  horse,  with  a  musketeer  leading  it  by  me  bridle  and  a  file 
upon  eadi  side  to  prevent  his  escape,  set  forward  up(m  the 
march  with  Gilfillan  and  his  party.  Through  the  little  Tillage 
they  were  accompanied  with  the  dkouts  of  the  children,  who 
cried  out,  '  Eh !  see  to  the  Southland  gentleman  that^s  gaun  to 
be  hanged  for  shooting  lang  John  Mucklewrath,  tiie  south ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


AN  IKOroiNT 


Thb  dinner  hour  of  Scotland  Sixty  Team  ainoe  was  two 
o'olook.  It  was  therefore  about  four  o'clock  of  a  delightful 
autumn  afternoon  that  Mr.  GilfiUan  commenced  his  march,  in 
hopes,  although  Stirling  was  eighteen  miles  distant^  he  might 
be  able,  by  becoming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  reach  it  that  eyening.  He  therefore  put  forth  his 
strength,  and  marched  stoutly  along  at  the  head  of  his  followers^ 
eyeing  our  hero  from  time  to  time,  as  if  he  longed  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  him.  At  length,  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, he  slackened  his  pace  till  he  was  alongside  of  his  prisoner's 
horse,  and  after  marclang  a  few  steps  in  sUence  abreast  of  him, 
he  suddenly  asked — 'Can  ye  say  wha  the  carle  was  wi'  the 
black  coat  and  the  mousted  head,  that  was  wi'  the  Laird  of 
Caimvreckan  1 ' 

'  A  Presbyterian  clergyman,'  answered  Waverley. 

'Presbyterian!'  answered  GilfiUan  contemptuously;  'a 
wretched  Erastian,  or  rather  an  obscure  Prelatist^  a  favourer 
of  the  black  indulgence,  ane  of  thae  dumb  dogs  that  canna 
bark ;  they  tell  ower  a  clash  o'  terror  and  a  clatter  o'  comfort 
in  their  sermons,  without  ony  sense,  or  savour,  or  life.  Ye've 
been  fed  in  sicoan  a  fauld,  belike  f 

'  No ;  I  am  of  the  Church  of  England,'  said  Waverley. 

'And  they're  just  neighbour-like,'  replied  the  Covenanter; 
'and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel.  Wha  wad  hae  thought 
the  goodly  structure  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  built  up  by  our 
fathers  in  1642,  wad  hae  been  defaced  by  canuJ  ends  and  the 
corruptions  of  l^e  time ; — ay,  wha  wad  hae  tl  ought  the  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary  would  hae  been  sae  soo  i  cut  down ! ' 

To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  xf  the  assistants 
chorussed  with  a  deep  groan,  our  hero  thoug  t  it  unneceesaiy 
to  make  any  reply.    Whereupon  Mr.  Qilfillan,  resolving  that  he 
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Bhould  be  a  hearer  at  leasts  if  not  a  disputant^  proceeded  in  his 
Jeremiade. 

'And  now  is  it  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise  anent 
the  call  to  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the  duty  of  the  day, 
ministors  fall  into  sinful  compliances  with  patronage,  and 
indemnitieB,  and  oaths,  and  bonds,  and  other  corruptions, — is  it 
wonderful,  I  say,  that  you,  sir,  and  other  sic-like  unhappy 
ptsrsons,  should  labour  to  build  up  your  auld  Babel  of  iniquity, 
as  in  the  bluidy  persecuting  saint-killing  times  t  I  trow,  gin  d  ^ 
ye  werena  blinded  wi'  the  graces  and  favours,  and  services 
and  enjoyments,  and  employments  and  inheritances,  of  this 
wicked  world,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  the  Scripture,  in  what 
a  filthy  rag  ye  put  yoiur  trust ;  and  that  your  surplices,  and 
your  copes  and  vestments,  are  but  cast-off  garments  of  the 
nmokle  harlot  that  sitteth  upon  seven  hills  and  drinketh  of 
the  cup  of  abomination.  But,  I  trow,  ye  are  deaf  as  adders 
upon  that  side  of  the  head;  ay,  ye  are  deceived  with  her 
enchantments,  and  ye  traffic  with  her  merchandise,  and  ye  are 
drunk  with  the  cup  of  her  fornication ! ' 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might  have  con- 
tinued his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  but  the 
scattered  remnant  of  htU-folky  as  he  called  them,  is  absolutely 
uncertain.  EUs  matter  was  copious,  his  voice  powerful,  and 
his  memory  strong ;  so  that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  end- 
ing his  exhortation  till  the  party  had  reached  Stirling,  had  not 
his  attention  been  attracted  by  a  pedlar  who  had  joined  the 
march  from  a  cross-road,  and  who  sighed  or  groaned  with  great 
regularity  at  all  fitting  pauses  of  his  homily. 

'And  what  may  ye  be,  friend f  said  the  Gifted  Gilfillan. 

'A  puir  pedlar,  that's  bound  for  Stirling,  and  craves  the 
protection  of  your  honour's  party  in  these  kittle  times.  Ahl 
your  honour  has  a  notable  faculty  in  searching  and  explaining 
the  secret, — ay,  the  secret  and  obscure  and  incomprehensible 
causes  of  tilie  baokslidings  of  the  land ;  ay,  your  honour  touches 
the  root  o'  the  matter.' 

'Friend,'  said  Gilfillan,  with  a  more  complacent  voice  than 
he  had  hitherto  used,  'honour  not  me.  I  do  not  go  out  to 
park-dikes  and  to  steadings  and  to  market-towns  to  have  herds 
and  cottars  and  burghers  pull  off  their  bonnets  to  me  as 
they  do  to  Major  Melville  o'  Gaimvreckan,  and  ca'  me  laird  or 
captain  or  honour.  No ;  my  sma'  means,  whilk  are  not  aboon 
twenty  thousand  merk,  have  had  the  blessing  of  increase,  but 
the  pride  of  my  heart  has  not  increased  with  them ;  nor  do  I 
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it  to  be  called  oapUtOy  though  I  have  the  eabecnbed 
oomiiiianon  d  that  gpapel-eearohing  nobleman,  the  Eui  of 
Olenoaimy  in  whilk  I  am  00  dawignated.  While  I  li^e  I  am 
and  wiU  be  called  Habaklnik  GilfiUan,  who  win  st^ 
■tandaida  of  doctrine  agreed  on  by  the  anoe  famoiu  Kizk  of 
Scotland,  before  ihe  tnS^Led  with  the  aoooned  Aohan,  while 
he  has  a  jdack  in  his  pone  or  a  dnqp  o'  bluid  in  his  bodj.' 

<Ahy'  said  the  pedlar,  'Iha^e  seen  joor  land  about  Maaoh- 
lin.  A  fertile  spot !  yoor  lines  ha^e  laDen  in  pleasant  places ! 
And  sicoan  a  breed  o'  cattle  is  not  in  ony  laird's  land  in 
Scotland*' 

*Te  say  rig^t^ — ye  say  rig^t,  friend,'  retorted  Gilfillan 
eageriy,  for  he  was  not  inaocessible  to  ilatteiy  vqpoa  this 
subject, — *ye  sav  right;  they  are  the  real  Lancashire,  and 
there's  no  the  lilce  o'  them  eren  at  the  mains  of  Kilmanrs;' 
and  he  then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  their  exceUenoea^  to 
which  our  readers  wQl  probably  be  as  indifferent  as  our  hero. 
After  this  exoursion  the  leader  returned  to  his  theological 
diBouasions,  while  the  pedlar,  less  profound  upon  thoee  mystic 
points^  contented  himself  with  groaning  and  expressing  his 
edification  at  suitable  intervals. 

'What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  puir  blinded  popish 
nations  among  whom  I  hae  sojourned,  to  ba^e  sicoan  a  light  to 
their  paths !  I  hae  been  as  far  as  Muscoria  in  my  sma'  trading 
way,  as  a  tmvelling  merehant ;  and  I  hae  been  through  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  a'  Poland,  and  maist  feck  o' 
Gennany,  and  0 1  it  would  grieve  your  honour's  soul  to  see  the 
murmuring  and  the  singing  and  massing  that's  in  the  kiric, 
and  the  piping  that's  in  the  quire,  and  the  heathenish  dancing 
and  dicing  upon  the  Sabbath  i' 

This  set  GUfiUan  off  upon  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the 
CoTenant^  and  the  Engagers,  and  the  Protesters,  and  the 
Whiggamore's  Baid,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  GateohiBm,  and  the 
Excommunication  at  Torwood,  and  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  This  last  topic,  again,  led  him  into  the  lawfulness  <^ 
defensive  arms,  on  which  subject  he  uttered  much  more  sense 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  some  other  parts  of  his 
harangue,  and  attracted  even  Waverley's  attention,  who  had 
hitherto  been  lost  in  his  own  sad  reflectioilu  Mr.  Gilfillan 
then  considered  the  lawfulness  of  a  privatJ  man's  standing 
forth  as  the  avenger  of  public  oppression,  I  and  as  he  was 
labouring  with  great  eamestneas  the  causel  of  Mas  James 
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Mitohell,  who  fired  at  the  Arohbiahop  of  St.  Andrews  some 
years  before  the  prelate's  assassination  on  Magus  Mnir,  an 
inctdent  occurred  wnich  interrupted  his  harangue. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  lingering  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
hcHri«m  as  the  party  ascended  a  hollow  and  somewhat  steep 
path  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground.  The 
country  was  imindoeed,  being  part  of  a  very  extensive  heath 
or  common;  but  it  was  far  firom  level,  exhibiting  in  many 
places  hollows  filled  with  furse  and  broom;  in  otibers,  little 
dingles  of  stunted  brushwood.  A  thicket  of  the  latter 
description  crowned  the  hill  up  which  the  party  ascended. 
The  foremost  of  the  band,  being  the  stoutest  and  most  active, 
had  pushed  (Hi,  and,  having  surmounted  the  ascent,  were  out 
of  ken  for  the  present.  Gilfillan,  with  the  pedlar  and  the 
small  party  who  were  Waverley's  more  immediate  guard,  were 
near  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  the  remainder  straggled  after 
them  at  a  considerable  intexvaL 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  the  pedlar,  missing, 
as  he  said,  a  little  doggie  which  belonged  to  him,  began  to  halt 
and  whistle  for  the  animal.  This  signal,  repeated  more  than 
once,  gave  ofience  to  the  rigour  of  his  companion,  the  rather 
because  it  appeared  to  indicate  inattention  to  the  treasures  of 
theological  and  controversial  knowledge  which  were  pouring 
out  for  his  edification.  He  therefore  signified  gruffly  that  he 
could  not  waste  his  time  in  waiting  for  an  useless  cur. 

*  But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit ' 

' Tobit !' exclaimed  Qilfillan,  with  great  heat;  'Tobit  and 
his  dog  baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and 
none  but  a  prelatist  or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  question. 
I  doubt  I  hae  been  mistaken  in  you,  friend.' 

'  Very  likely,'  answered  the  pedlar,  with  great  composure ; 
'but  ne'ertheless,  I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle  again  upon  puir 
Bawty.' 

This  last  signal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  manner ;  for 
six  or  eight  stout  Highlanders,  who  lurked  among  the  copse 
and  brushwood,  sprung  into  the  hdlow  way  and  b^gan  to  lay 
about  them  witii  their  claymores.  Gilfillan,  unappalled  at  this  a  ^ 
undesirable  apparition,  cried  out  manfully,  'The  sword  pt  the  ^  * 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  i '  and,  drawing  his  broadsword,  would  prob- 
ably have  done  as  much  credit  to  the  good  old  cause  as  any  of 
its  doughty  champions  at  Drumdog,  when,  behold  1  the  pedlar, 
snatching  a  musket  from  the  person  who  was  next  him,  bestowed 
the  butt  of  it  with  such  emphasis  on  the  head  of  his  late 
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instroctor  in  the  GameroDian  creed  that  he  was  forthwith 
leyelled  to  the  grotmcL  In  the  oonfoflioo  which  ensaed  the 
hone  which  bore  oar  hero  was  shot  bj  one  of  GilfiDan's  party, 
as  he  diachaiged  his  firelock  at  xaodom.  Wayeiley  f  eD  with, 
and  indeed  under,  the  animal,  and  sostained  aome  severe  con- 
tnsiona.  Bat  he  was  almost  instantly  ertricated  from  the  fallen 
steed  hj  two  Tfighlandera,  who^  eadi  aeising  him  by  the  ann, 
harried  him  away  from  the  scofSe  and  from  the  hig^iroad. 
They  ran  with  great  wpeod^  haU  supporting  and  haU  dragging 
our  hero^  who  <»ald,  howerer,  distiiigniBh  a  few  dropping  shots 
fired  about  the  spot  which  he  had  1^  Thii^  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  proceeded  from  GUfiUan's  party,  whohadnowaaBembled, 
the  stragglers  in  front  and  rear  hsTing  joined  the  others.  At 
their  approach  the  Highlanders  xbew  cff,  but  not  before  they 
had  rifled  Gilfillan  and  two  of  his  people,  who  remained  on  the 
spot  gricTOUsly  wounded.  A  few  snots  were  exchanged  betwixt 
them  and  the  Westlanders;  but  the  latter,  now  without  a 
commander,  and  apprehensiYe  of  a  second  ambush,  did  not 
make  any  serious  effinrt  to  recorer  their  prisoner,  judging  it 
more  wise  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Stilling^  canying  with 
them  their  wounded  captain  aa^d  comrades. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

WAYSBLBT  BB  STILL  IN  DISTRBB 

Thb  yelooity,  and  indeed  violenoe,  with  which  Warerley  was 
hurried  along  nearly  depriTed  him  of  Benaation ;  for  the  injuir 
he  had  reoeived  from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aiding  hixnseu 
80  effeotnally  as  he  might  otherwise  haye  done.  When  this 
was  obserred  by  his  oonductora,  they  called  to  their  aid  two 
or  three  others  of  the  party,  and,  swathing  our  hero's  body  in 
one  of  their  plaids,  dividea  his  weight  by  that  means  among 
them,  and  transported  him  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  before, 
without  any  exertion  of  his  own.  They  spoke  little,  and  that  in 
Gaelic ;  and  did  not  slacken  their  pace  till  they  had  run  nearly 
two  miles,  when  they  abated  their  extreme  rapidity,  but  con- 
tinued still  to  walk  very  fast^  relieying  each  other  occasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeayoured  to  address  them,  but  was  only 
answered  with  *  Cka  iCeil  BeurP  agamy*  t.e.  '  I  haye  no  English,' 
being,  as  Wayerley  well  knew,  the  constant  reply  of  a  Highlander 
when  he  either  does  not  understand  or  does  not  choose  to  reply 
to  an  Englishman  or  Lowlander.  He  then  mentioned  the  name 
of  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  concluding  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend- 
ship for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  Gifted  Gilfillan ;  but 
neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of  recognition  from  his  escort 

The  twilight  had  giyen  place  to  moonshine  when  the  party 
halted  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which,  as  partly 
enlightened  by  the  moonbeams,  seemed  full  of  trees  and  tangled 
brushwood.  Two  of  the  Highlanders  diyed  into  it  by  a  small 
foot-path,  as  if  to  explore  its  recesses,  and  one  of  them  return- 
ing in  a  few  minutes,  said  something  to  his  companions,  who 
instantly  raised  their  burden  and  bore  him,  with  great  attention 
and  care,  down  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent.  Notwith- 
standing their  precautions,  howeyer,  Wayerley's  person  came 
more  than  once  into  contact,  rudely  enough,  with  the  projecting 
stumps  and  branches  which  oyezhung  the  pathway. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  deacenti  and,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  side 
of  a  brook  (for  Wayeriey  heszd  the  rushing  of  a  oonsideiable 
body  of  water,  although  its  stream  was  invisible  in  the  dark- 
ness), the  par^  again  stopped  before  a  small  and  rodelj-oon- 
stmcted  horeL  The  door  was  open,  and  the  inside  of  the 
premises  appeared  as  unoomf ortabfe  and  rude  as  its  situation 
and  exterior  foreboded.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  floor  ci 
any  kind;  the  rcx>f  seemed  rent  in  ssTenl  places;  the  walls 
were  composed  of  loose  stones  and  turf,  and  the  thatch  of 
branches  of  trees.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the 
whole  wigwam  with  smoke,  which  escaped  as  much  through  the 
door  as  by  means  of  a  dreular  aperture  in  the  rcx>f •  An  old 
Highland  sibyl,  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  forlorn  mansion, 
appeared  busy  in  the  preparation  of  some  food.  By  the  light 
wluoh  the  fire  afibrded  Wayerley  could  disooTcr  that  his 
attendants  were  not  of  the  clan  of  Ivor,  for  Fergus  was  particu- 
larly strict  in  requiring  firom  his  followem  t^t  they  should 
wear  the  tartan  striped  in  the  mode  peculiar  to  thdr  race ;  a 
mark  of  distinction  anciently  general  through  the  Highlands, 
and  still  maintained  by  those  Chiefti  who  were  proud  of  their 
lineage  m  jealous  of  their  separate  and  exclusiYe  authority. 

Edward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoich  long  enough  to  be  aware 
of  adistinction  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  noticed,  and  now 
satisfied  that  he  had  no  interest  with  his  attendants,  he  glanced 
a  disconsolate  eye  around  the  interior  of  the  cabin.  Tie  only 
furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub  and  a  wooden  press,  called 
in  Scotland  an  ambry ^  sorely  decayed,  was  a  large  wooden  bed, 
planked,  as  is  usual,  all  around,  and  opening  by  a  sliding  paneL 
In  this  recess  the  Highlanders  deposited  Waverley,  after  he  had 
by  signs  declined  any  refreshment.  His  slumbers  were  broken 
and  unrefreshing;  strange  visions  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  it 
required  constant  and  reiterated  efforts  of  mind  to  dispel  them. 
Shivering,  violent  headache,  and  shooting  pains  in  his  limbs  suc- 
ceeded these  symptoms ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  evident  to 
his  Highland  attendants  or  guard,  for  he  knew  not  in  which  light 
to  consider  them,  that  Waverley  was  quite  unfit  to  travel. 

After  a  long  consultaticm  among  themselves,  six  of  the  party 
left  the  hut  with  their  arms,  leaving  behind  an  old  and  a  young 
man.  The  former  addressed  Waverley,  andl  bathed  the  contu- 
sions, which  swelling  and  livid  colour  now  made  conspicuous.  His 
own  portmanteau,  which  the  Highlanders  haJ  not  failed  to  bring 
off,  supplied  him  with  linen,  and  to  his  great  swprise  was,  with  all 
its  undiminished  contents,  freely  resigned  to  lis  use.    The  bed- 
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dinged  hiB  ooudi  seeined  clean  and  ocnnfortable^  aiid  his  aged  at- 
tendant dosed  the  door  of  the  bed,  for  it  had  no  curtain,  after  a  f^ 
words  of  Gaelic^  from  which  Waverley  gathered  that  he  exhorted 
him  to  repose.  So  behold  our  hero  for  a  second  time  the  patient 
of  a  Highland  EsculapiuSi  but  in  a  situation  much  more  uncom- 
fortable than  when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  worthy  Tomanrait. 

The  ^mptomatic  fever  whidi  accompanied  the  injuries  he 
had  sustained  did  not  abate  till  the  third  day,  when  it  gave 
way  to  the  care  of  his  attendants  and  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  could  now  raise  himself  in  his  bed,  though  not 
withoat  pain.  He  observed,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  las  nurse, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  elderly  Highlander,  to  permit  the  door 
of  the  bed  to  be  left  open,  so  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with 
observing  their  motions;  and  at  length,  after  Waverley  had  re- 
peatedly drawn  open  and  they  had  as  frequently  shut  the  hatch* 
way  of  his  cage^  the  old  gentleman  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
securing  it  on  the  outside  with  a  nail  so  effectually  that  the  door 
could  not  be  drawn  till  this  exterior  impediment  was  removed. 

While  musing  upon  the  cause  of  this  contradictory  spirit  in 
persons  whose  conduct  intimated  no  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
who,  in  all  other  points,  appeared  to  consult  his  wdfare  axMi  his 
wishes,  it  occurred  to  our  hero  that^  during  the  worst  crisis  of 
his  illness,  a  female  figure,  younger  than  his  old  Highland  nurse, 
had  appeared  to  flit  around  his  couch.  Of  this,  indeed,  he  had 
but  a  very  indistinct  recollection,  but  his  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed when,  attentively  listcoiing,  he  often  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  voice  of  another  female  conversing  in  whispers 
with  his  attcnodant.  Who  could  it  bet  And  why  should  she 
apparently  desire  concealment  t  Fancy  immediately  roused 
herself  and  turned  to  Flora  Mao-Ivor.  But  after  a  wort  con- 
flict between  his  eager  desire  to  believe  she  was  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, guarding,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  the  couch  of  his 
sickness,  Waverley  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  his  conjec- 
ture was  altogether  improbable ;  since,  to  suppose  she  had  left 
her  comparatively  safe  situation  at  Glennaquoich  to  descend 
into  the  Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  to  inhabit 
such  a  lurking-place  as  this,  was  a  thing  hardly  to  be  imagined. 
Tet  his  heart  bounded  as  he  sometimes  could  distinctly  hear  the 
trip  of  a  light  female  step  glide  to  or  from  the  door  of  the  hut|  or 
the  suppressed  sounds  of  a  female  voice,  of  softness  and  delicacy, 
hold  dialogue  with  the  hoarse  inward  croak  of  old  Janet,  for  so 
he  understood  his  antiquated  attendant  was  denominated. 
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nothing  else  to  annue  his  solitade^  he  employed 
hinuielf  in  contriying  some  plan  to  grati^  his  ooriosityy  in 
despite  of  the  sedulous  caution  of  Janet  and  the  old  Highknd 
janijEaiy,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  young  fellow  since  the 
first  morning.  At  length,  upon  acouzate  examination,  the 
infirm  state  Si  his  wooden  prison-house  appeared  to  supply  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  curiosityy  for  out  of  a  spot  which  was 
somewhat  decayed  he  was  able  to  eztraot  a  nail.  Through 
this  minute  aperture  he  could  peroeive  a  female  form,  wrapped 
in  a  plaid,  in  the  act  of  conyersing  with  Janet.  But,  mnce  the 
days  of  our  grandmother  Ere^  the  gratification  of  inordinate 
curiosity  has  generally  borne  its  poialty  in  disappointment. 
The  form  was  not  that  of  Flora,  nor  was  the  face  yisible ;  and, 
to  crown  his  vexation,  while  he  laboured  with  the  nail  to 
enlaige  the  hole^  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  complete  view, 
a  slight  noise  betrayed  his  purpose,  and  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  instantly  disappeared ;  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  observe, 
did  she  again  revisit  the  cottage. 

All  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that  time 
abandoned,  and  he  was  not  only  permitted  but  assisted  to 
rise,  and  quit  what  had  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  his  couch  of 
confinement.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hut;  for 
the  young  Highlander  had  now  rejoined  his  senior,  and  one  or 
other  was  constantly  on  the  watch.  Whenever  Waverley 
approached  the  cottage  door  the  sentinel  upon  duty  civilly, 
but  resolutely,  placed  himself  against  it  and  opposed  his  exit, 
accompanying  his  action  with  signs  which  seemed  to  imply 
there  was  danger  in  the  attempt  and  an  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Old  Janet  appeared  anxious  and  upon  the  watch ; 
and  Waverley,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  strength  enough  to 
attempt  to  take  his  departure  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
hosts,  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  patient.  His  fare 
was,  in  every  point  of  view,  better  than  he  could  have  con- 
ceived ;  for  poultiy,  and  even  wine,  were  no  strangers  to  his 
table.  The  Highlanders  never  presumed  to  eat  with  him,  and, 
unless  in  the  circumstance  of  watching  him,  treated  him  with 
great  respect  His  sole  amusement  was  gazing  from  the 
window,  or  rather  the  shapeless  aperture  which  was  meant  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  laxde  and  rough  brook, 
which  raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocll^  channd,  closely 
canopied  with  trees  and  bushes,  about  tef  feet  beneath  the 
site  of  his  house  of  captivity. 
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bimaelf  so  well  that  he  hegan  to  meditate  his  eaoape  from  this 
dull  and  miaerable  priaon-houae,  thinking  any  rii^  which  he 
might  incur  in  the  attempt  preferable  to  the  stupif ying  and 
intolerable  nniformitj  of  Janet's  retirement.  The  question 
indeed  ooouxred,  whither  he  was  to  direct  his  course  when 
again  at  his  own  disposaL  Two  schemes  seemed  practicable, 
yet  both  attended  with  dan^  and  difficulty.  One  was  to  go 
hack  to  Olennaquoich  and  join  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  by  whom  he 
was  sure  to  be  kindly  received ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind,  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated  fully  absolved 
him,  in  his  own  eyesi  from  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  other  project  was  to  ^ideavour  to  attain  a  Scottish 
seaport^  and  thence  to  take  shipping  for  England.  His  mind 
wavered  between  these  ^lans,  axid  probably,  if  he  had  effected 
his  escape  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  he  would  have  been 
finally  determined  by  the  comparative  facility  by  which  either 
might  have  been  executed.  But  his  fortune  had  settled  that 
he  was  not  to  be  left  to  his  option. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  door  of  the  hut 
suddenly  opened,  and  two  Highlanders  entered,  whom  Waverley 
recognised  as  having  been  a  part  of  his  original  escort  to  this 
cottage.  They  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the  old  man 
and  his  companion,  and  then  made  Waverley  understand,  by 
very  significant  signs,  that  he  was  to  prepare  to  accompany 
them.  This  was  a  joyful  communication.  What  had  already 
passed  during  his  confinement  made  it  evident  that  no  personid 
injury  was  designed  to  him ;  and  his  romantic  spirit^  having 
recovered  during  his  repose  much  of  that  elasticity  whi<£ 
anxiety,  resentment^  disappointment^  and  the  mixture  of  un- 
pleasant feelings  excited  by  his  late  adventures  had  for  a  time 
subjugated,  was  now  wearied  with  inaction.  His  passion  for  the 
wQnderfuI,  although  it  is  the  nature  of  such  dispositions  to  be 
excited  by  that  degree  of  danger  which  merely  gives  dignity 
to  the  feeling  of  the  individual  exposed  to  it|  had  sunk  under 
the  extraardinary  and  apparently  insurmountable  evils  by 
which  he  appeared  environed  at  Gaimvreckan.  In  fact^  this 
compound  of  intense  curiosity  and  exalted  imagination  forms  a 
peculiar  species  of  courage^  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
light  usually  carried  by  a  miner — sufficiently  competent^  in- 
deed, to  i^ord  him  guidance  and  comfort  during  the  ordinary 
perils  d  his  labour,  but  certain  to  be  extinguished  should  he 
encounter  the  more  formidable  haiaid  of  earth  damps  or  pest- 
iferous vapours.    It  was  now,  however,  crnce  more  rekindled. 
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and  with  a  throbbing  mixtnie  of  hope^  awe,  and  anxiety^ 
Wayerley  watched  the  group  before  hizn,  as  those  who  were 
just  arriyed  anatohed  a  hasty  meal,  and  the  others  assumed 
their  arms  and  made  brief  preparations  for  their  departure. 

As  he  sat  in  the  smoky  hut^  at  some  distance  from  the  fire^ 
around  which  the  others  were  crowded,  he  felt  a  gentle  pressure 
upon  his  arm.  He  looked  round ;  it  was  Alice,  the  daughter 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  She  showed  him  a  packet  of  papers  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  motion  was  remarked  by  no  one  else, 
put  her  finger  for  a  second  to  her  lips,  and  passed  on,  as  if  to 
assist  old  Janet  in  packing  Waverley's  clothes  in  his  port- 
manteau. It  was  obyiously  her  wish  tiiat  he  should  not  seem 
to  recognise  her;  yet  she  repeatedly  looked  back  at  him,  as 
an  oppOTtunity  occurred  of  doing  so  unobserved,  and  when  she 
saw  tnat  he  remarked  what  A»  did,  she  folded  the  packet 
with  great  address  and  speed  in  one  of  his  shirts,  which  she 
deposited  in  the  portmanteau. 

Here  then  was  fresh  food  for  conjecture.  Was  AUoe  his 
unknown  warden,  and  was  this  maiden  of  the  cavern  the 
tutelar  genius  that  watched  his  bed  during  his  sidmesst  Was 
he  in  the  hands  of  her  father!  and  if  so^  what  was  his  purposet 
Spoil,  his  usual  object,  seemed  in  this  case  neglected ;  for  not 
onl^r  Waverley's  property  was  restored,  but  his  purse,  which 
might  have  tempted  this  professional  plunderer,  had  been  all 
along  suffered  to  remain  in  nis  possession.  All  this  peihaps  the 
packet  might  explain ;  but  it  was  plain  firom  Alice's  manner  that 
she  desired  he  should  consult  it  in  secret.  Nor  did  she  again 
seek  his  eye  after  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  her  manoeuvre  was 
observed  and  understood.  On  the  contrary,  she  shortly  after- 
wards left  the  hut,  and  it  was  only  as  she  tript  out  from  the  door 
that,  favoured  by  the  obscurity,  she  gave  Waverley  a  parting 
snule  and  nod  of  significance  ere  she  vuiished  in  the  dark  glen* 

The  yotmg  Highlander  was  repeatedly  despatched  by  lus 
comrades  as  if  to  collect  intelligence.  At  length,  when  he  had 
returned  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  whole  party  arose 
and  made  signs  to  our  hero  to  accompany  them.  Before  his 
departure,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  old  Janet,  who  had 
been  so  sedulous  in  his  behalf,  and  added  substantial  marks  of 
his  gratitude  for  her  attendance. 

'  Qod  bless  you  1  God  prosper  you,  Gaptail  Waverlev  t '  said 
Janets  in  good  Lowland  Scotch,  though  he  bid  never  hitherto 
heard  her  utter  a  syllable,  save  in  Gaelia  dit  the  impatience 
of  his  attendants  prohibited  his  asking  any  eJplanation. 
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A  NOOTUBNAL  ADVJUiTUKB 

Tbbu  was  a  momeiif  s  paxue  when  the  whole  party  had  got 
out  of  the  hut;  and  the  Highlander  who  asBumed  the  oom- 
mandy  and  who^  m  Waverie^s  awakened  recoUeotion,  seemed 
to  be  the  same  tall  figore  who  had  acted  as  Donald  Bean  Lean's 
lieutenanti  by  whispera  and  signs  imposed  the  strictest  sQenoe. 
He  deUyered  to  Edward  a  swooni  and  steel  pistol,  and,  pointing 
up  the  track,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own  daymore,  as 
if  to  make  him  sensible  they  might  haTC  occasion  to  use  force 
to  make  good  their  passage.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party,  who  moved  up  the  pathway  in  single  or 
Indian  file,  W  averley  being  placed  nearest  to  their  leader. 
He  moyed  with  great  precaution,  as  if  to  avoid  giving  any 
alarm,  and  halted  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  ascent. 
Wav^ey  was  soon  sensible  of  the  reason,  for  he  heard  at  no 
great  distance  an  Rnglish  sentinel  call  out  'All's  wdL'  The 
heavy  sound  sunk  on  the  night-wind  down  the  woody  glen, 
and  was  answered  by  the  echoes  of  its  banks.  A  second,  third, 
and  fourth  time  the  signal  was  repeated  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
if  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  near,  and  upon  their  guard,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  detect  men  skilful  in  every  art  of  predatory 
warfare,  1^  those  with  whom  he  now  watched  their  ine£foctual 
precautions. 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  the  silence  of  the  night, 
the  Highlanders  began  their  march  swiftly,  yet  with  the  most 
cautious  silence.  Waverley  had  little  time,  or  indeed  dis- 
position, for  observation,  and  could  only  discern  that  they 
passed  at  some  distance  from  a  large  building,  in  the  windows 
of  which  a  light  or  two  yet  seemed  to  twinkle.  A  little  farther 
on  the  leadkig  Highlander  snuffed  the  wind  like  a  setting 
spaniel,  and  then  made  a  signal  to  his  party  again  to  halt. 
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He  stooped  down  upon  all  fours,  wn{>ped  up  in  Iiis  plaid,  so 
as  to  be  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  heathj  ground  on 
which  he  moved,  and  advanced  in  this  posture  to  reconnoitre. 
In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  dismissed  his  attendants 
excepting  (me;  and,  intimating  to  Waveiley  that  he  must 
imitate  £as  cautious  mode  of  proceedings  all  three  crept  forward 
on  hands  and  knees. 

After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient  manner 
than  was  at  all  comfortable  to  lus  knees  and  shins,  Wavezl^ 
perceived  the  smell  of  smoke^  which  probably  had  been  mudi 
sooner  distinguished  by  the  more  acute  nasal  organs  of  his 
guide.  It  proceeded  from  the  comer  of  a  low  and  ruinous 
dieep-fold,  the  walls  of  which  were  made  of  loose  iqftones,  as 
is  usual  in  Scotland.  Close  by  this  low  wall  the  Highlander 
guided  Waverley,  and,  in  order  probably  to  make  him  sensible 
of  his  danger,  or  perhaps  to  obtain  the  full  credit  of  his  own 
dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him,  by  sign  and  example,  that  he 
might  raise  his  head  so  as  to  peep  into  the  sheep-fold. 
Waverley  did  so^  and  beheld  an  out-post  of  four  or  five  soldiers 
lying  by  their  watch-fire.  They  were  all  asleep  except  the 
sentinel,  who  paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  firelock 
on  his  shoidder,  which  glanced  red  in  the  liffht  of  the  fire  as 
he  crossed  and  re-croflmd  before  it  in  his  £ort  walk,  casting 
his  eye  frequently  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the 
moon,  hitherto  obscured  by  mist,  seemed  now  about  to  make 
her  appearance.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two^  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous  country, 
a  breese  arose  and  swept  before  it  the  clouds  which  had 
covered  the  horisson,  and  the  night  planet  poured  her  full 
efinlgence  upon  a  wide  and  blighted  heath,  skirted  indeed 
with  copse-wood  and  stunted  trees  in  the  quarter  from  which 
they  had  come,  but  open  and  bare  to  the  observation  of  the 
sentinel  in  that  to  which  their  course  tended.  The  wall  of 
the  sheep-fold  indeed  concealed  them  as  they  lay,  but  any 
advance  beyond  its  shelter  seemed  impossible  without  certain 
discovety. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far  from  blessing 
the  useful  light  with  Homer's,  or  rather  Pope's  benighted 
peasant,  he  muttered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  he  unseasonable 
splendour  of  Mae-FarUm^s  buat  {%.e,  lantei  i).*  He  looked 
anxiously  around  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thei  apparently  took 
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his  resolution.  Leaying  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  after 
motioning  to  Edward  to  remain  quiet,  and  giving  his  comrade 
directions  in  a  brief  whisper,  he  retreated,  favoured  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground,  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  advanced.  Edward,  turning  his 
head  after  him,  could  perceive  him  crawling  on  all  fours  with  "l  t 
the  dexterity  of  an  Indian,  availing  himself  of  eveiy  bush  and 
inequality  to  escape  observation,  and  never  passing  over  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  his  track  until  the  sentinel's  back  was 
turned  from  him.  At  length  he  reached  the  thickets  and 
underwood  which  partly  covered  the  moor  in  that  direction, 
and  probably  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  glen  where  Waverley 
had  been  so  long  an  inhabitant.  The  Highlander  disappeared,  . 
but  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  for  he  suddenly  issued  forth 
from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket,  and,  advancing  boldly 
upon  the  open  heath  as  if  to  invite  discoveiy,  he  levelled  his 
piece  and  fired  at  the  sentinel.  A  wound  in  the  arm  proved 
a  disagreeable  interruption  to  the  poor  fellow's  meteorological 
observations,  as  well  as  to  the  tune  of  *  Nancy  Dawson,'  which 
he  was  whistling.  He  returned  the  fire  ineffectually^  and  his 
comrades,  starting  up  at  the  alarm,  advanced  alertly  towards 
the  spot  from  which  the  first  shot  had  issued.  The  Highlander, 
after  giving  them  a  full  view  of  his  person,  dived  among  the 
thickets,  for  his  rtt9e  de  gvarre  had  now  perfectly  succeeded. 

While  the  soldiers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  disturbance 
in  one  direction,  Waverley,  adopting  the  hint  of  his  remaining 
attendant,  made  the  best  of  his  sp^  in  that  which  his  guide 
originally  intended  to  pursue,  and  which  now  (the  attention  of 
the  soldiers  being  drawn  to  a  different  quarter)  was  unobserved 
and  unguarded.  When  they  had  run  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  brow  of  a  rising  ground  which  they  had  surmounted 
concealed  them  from  further  risk  of  observation.  They  still 
heard,  however,  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  as 
they  hallooed  to  each  other  upon  the  heath,  and  they  could  also 
hear  the  distant  roll  dt  a  drum  beating  to  arms  in  the  same 
direction.  But  these  hostile  sounds  were  now  far  in  their 
rear,  and  died  away  upon  the  breese  as  they  rapidly  proceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  about  half  an  hour,  still  along  open 
and  waste  groimd  of  the  same  description,  they  came  to  the 
stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which,  from  its  relics,  appeared  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  tree  of  very  large  size.  In  an  adjacent 
hollow  they  found  several  Highlanders,  with  a  horse  or  two. 
They  had  not    joined    them   above  a  few  minutes,   which 
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Wayerley's  attendant  employed,  in  all  probability,  in  com- 
munioating  the  cause  of  their  delay  (for  the  words  'Duncan 
Durooh '  were  often  repeated),  when  Duncan  himself  appeared, 
out  of  breath  indeed,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of  haTing  run 
for  his  life,  but  laughing,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  success  of 
the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  baffled  his  pursuers.  This 
indeed  Waveriey  could  easily  conceive  might  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty  to  the  actiye  mountaineer,  who  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  traced  his  course  with  a 
firmness  and  confidence  to  which  his  pursuers  must  have  been 
strangers.  The  alann  which  he  excited  seemed  still  to  continue, 
for  a  dropping  shot  or  two  were  heard  at  a  great  distance^ 
which  seemed  to  serre  as  an  addition  to  the  mirth  of  Duncan 
and  his  comrades. 

The  mountaineer  now  resumed  the  arms  with  which  he  had 
entrusted  our  hero,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  dangers 
of  the  journey  were  happily  surmounted.  Waveriey  was  &en 
mount^  upon  one  of  the  hoxfieB,  a  change  which  the  fatigue  of 
the  night  and  his  recent  illness  rendered  exceedingly  acceptable. 
His  portmanteau  was  placed  on  another  pony,  Duncan  mounted 
a  third,  and  they  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  accompanied  by 
their  escort.  No  other  incident  marked  the  course  of  that 
night's  journey,  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they  attained  the 
be^ks  of  a  rapid  river.  The  countiy  around  was  at  once  fertile 
and  romantic.  Steep  banks  of  wood  were  broken  by  corn-fields, 
which  this  year  presented  an  abundant  harvest^  already  in  a 
great  measure  cut  down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded 
by  a  winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  massive  castle, 
the  half-ruined  turrets  of  which  were  already  glittering  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.*  It  was  in  form  an  oblong  square,  of  sise 
sufficient  to  contain  a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The  towers  at 
each  angle  of  the  square  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  were  in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets,  differ- 
ing in  height  and  irregular  in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these 
a  sentinel  watched,  whose  bonnet  and  plaid,  streaming  in 
the  wind,  declared  him  to  be  a  Highlander,  as  a  broad  white 
ensign,  which  floated  from  another  tower,  announced  that 
the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent  ifUierents  of  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

Fiassing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mAm  town,  where 
their  appearance  excited  neither  surprise  nor 
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few  peasants  whom  the  labours  of  the  harvest  began  to  summon 
from  their  repose,  the  party  crossed  an  ancient  and  narrow 
bridge  of  several  arches,  and,  turning  to  the  left  up  an  avenue 
of  huge  old  sycamores,  Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of 
the  gloomy  yet  picturesque  structure  which  he  had  admired 
at  a  distance.  A  huge  iron-grated  door,  which  formed  the 
exterior  defence  of  tibie  gateway,  was  already  thrown  back 
to  receive  them;  and  a  second,  heavily  constructed  of  oak 
and  studded  thickly  with  iron  nails,  being  next  opened,  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  interior  court -yaid.  A  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  Highland  garb  and  having  a  white  cockade 
in  his  bonnet^  assisted  Waverley  to  dismount  from  his  horse, 
and  with  much  courtesy  bid  him  welcome  to  the  castle. 

The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  conducted 
Waverley  to  a  half-ruinous  apartment,  where,  however,  there 
was  a  small  oamp-bed,  and  having  offered  him  any  refreshment 
which  he  desired,  was  then  about  to  leave  him. 

'Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilities,'  said  Waverley,  after 
having  made  the  usual  acknowledgment^  <by  having  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  where  I  am,  and  whether  or  not  I 
am  to  consider  myself  as  a  prisoner  f ' 

'I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject 
as  I  oould  wish.  Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  Castle 
of  Doune,  in  the  district  of  Menteith,  and  in  no  danger 
whatever.' 

'And  how  am  I  assured  of  thatt' 

'  By  the  honour  of  Donald  Stewart^  governor  of  the  garrison, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Charles  Edward.'  So  saying,  he  hastOy  left  the  apartment,  as 
if  to  avoid  further  discussion. 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  our  hero  now  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast  adeep. 
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BsroRi  Waveiley  awakened  fmm  his  repoee,  the  day  was  far 
advaiioed,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  many  hoiuB 
without  food.  This  was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copious 
breakfast^  but  Colonel  Stewart^  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  the  queries 
of  his  guest^  did  not  again  present  himself.  His  bompliments 
were,  however,  deliveied  by^  serrant^  with  an  ofier  to  provide 
anything  in  his  poU^r  that  could  be  useful  to  Captain  Waverley 
on  his  journey,  which  he  intimated  would  be  continued  that 
evening.  To  Waverley's  further  inquiries,  the  servant  opposed 
the  impenetrable  barrier  of  real  or  affected  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  He  removed  the  table  and  provisions,  and  Waverley 
was  again  consigned  to  his  own  meditations. 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
seemed  to  delight  in  placing  him  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
without  the  power  of  directing  his  own  motions,  Edward's  eye 
suddenly  rested  upon  his  portmanteau,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  his  apartment  during  his  sleep.  The  mysterious 
appearance  of  Alice  in  the  cottage  of  the  glen  immediately 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  about  to  secure  and  examine 
the  packet  which  she  had  deposited  among  his  clothes,  when 
the  servant  of  Colonel  Stewart  again  made  his  appeai^oe,  and 
took  up  the  portmanteau  upon  lus  shoulders. 

'May  I  not  take  out  a  change  of  linen,  my  friend?' 

'Tour  honour  sail  get  ane  o'  the  Colonel's  ain  ruffled  sarks, 
but  this  maun  gang  in  the  baggage-cart' 

And  BO  saying,  he  veiy  coolly  carried  off  the  portmanteau, 
without  waiting  further  remonstrance,  leaving  our  hero  in  a 
state  where  disappointment  and  indignatioi  struggled  for  the 
masteiy.  In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  cart  "umble  out  of  the 
rugged  oourtryard,  and  made  no  doubt  tha  ;  he  was  now  dis- 


possessed, for  a  space  at  least,  if  not  for  evei 


of  the  only  doou- 
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mento  which  seemed  to  promise  some  lig^t  upon  the  dubions 
events  which  had  of  late  mflueuoed  his  destiny.  With  such 
melancholy  thoughts  he  had  to  beguile  about  four  or  fiye  hours 
of  solitude. 

When^^  space  was  elapsed,  the  trampling  of  horse  was 
heard  in  tS  court-yard,  and  Colonel  Stewart  soon  after  made 
bis  appearance  to  request  his  guest  to  take  some  further 
refre^ment  before  his  departure.  The  offer  was  accepted,  for 
a  late  breakfast  had  by  no  means  left  our  hero  incapable  of 
doing  honour  to  dinner,  which  was  now  presented.  The  con- 
versation of  his  host  was  that  of  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
mixed  with  some  soldier-like  sentiment^and  eo^pfessicHis.  He 
cautiously  avoided  any  reference  to  the  military,  operations  or 
dvil  politics  of  the  time ;  and  to  WaverleVs  direct  inquiries 
concerning  some  of  these  points  replied,  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  upon  such  topics. 

When  dumer  was  finished  the  governor  arose,  and,  wishing 
Edward  a  good  journey,  said  t^^  having  been  informed  by 
Waverley's  servant  that  his  b«gg|g;e  had  ^en  sent  forward,  he 
1^  taken  the  freedom  to  supply  him  with  such  changes  of 
linen  as  he  might  find  necessary  till  he  waa;agiupa  possessed  of 
his  own.  Witih  this  compliment  he  disappeared.  A  servant 
acquainted  Waverley  an  instant  afterwards  that  his  hor^e  was 
re^idy. 

Upon  this  hint  he  descended  into  the  court-yard,  and  found 
a  trooper  holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  which  he  imouiited  and 
sallied  from  the  portal  of  Doune  Castle,  attended  by  about  a 
score  of  armed  men  on  horseback.  These  had  less  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  soldiers  than  of  individuals  who  had  suddenly 
assumed  arms  from  some  pressing  motive  of  unexpected 
emergency.  Their  uniform,  which  was  blue  and  red,  an  affected 
imitation  of  that  of  French  e/uuteursj  was  in  many  respects 
incomplete, '  and  sate  awkwardly  upon  those  who  wore  it. 
Waverleys  eye,  accustomed  to  look  at  a  well -disciplined 
regiment,  could  easily  discover  that  the  motions  and  habits  of 
his  escort  were  not  those  of  trained  soldiers,  and  that,  although 
expert  enough  in  the  manHgement  oi  their  horses,  their  skill 
was  that  of  huntsmen  or  grooms  ratiier  than  of  troopers.  The 
horses  were  not  trained  to  Uie  regular  pace  so  necessary  to  execute 
simultaneous  and  combined  movemmits  und  formations ;  nor 
did  they  seem  bitted  (as  it  is  technically  expressed)  for  the  use  of 
the  sword.  The  men,  however,  were  stout,  hardy-looking  fell6wB, 
and  might  be  individually  formidable  as  irregular  cavaliy.    The 
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oommaador  of  this  small  party  was  moimted  upon  an  excellent 
hunter,  and,  although  dressed  in  unif onn,  his  change  of  apparel 
did  not  prevent  Waverley  from  reoogniung  his  old  acquaintance^ 
Mr.  Falconer  of  Bahnawhapple. 

Now,  although  the  terms  upon  which  Edward  had  parted 
with  this  gentleman  were  none  of  the  most  friendly,  he  would 
have  sacrificed  eyeiy  recollection  of  their  f ocJish  quarrel  for  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  once  mote  the  sodal  intercourse  oi  ques- 
tion and  answer,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  secluded. 
But  apparently  Idie  remembrance  of  his  defeat  by  the  Baron  of 
Bradwfundine,  of  which  Edward  had  been  the  unwilling  cause, 
still  rankled'  in  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  and  yet  proud  laird. 
He  carefully  ayoided  giving  the  least  sign  of  recognition,  riding 
doggedly  at  the  head  of  hjs  men,  who,  though  scarce  equal  in 
numbers  to  a  sergeant's  part^,  were  denominated  Captain 
Falconer's  troop,  being  preoeded  by  a  trumps  which  sounded 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  standard,  borne  by  Comet  Falconer, 
the  laird's  younger  brother.  The  lieutenant,  an  eldezly  man, 
had  much  the  air  cl  a  low  i^rtsman  and  boon  ccnnpanion ;  an 
expression  of  dry  humour  prodominated  in  his  countenance  over 
features  of  a  vulgar  cast^  which  indicated  habitual  intemperance. 
His  cooked  hat  was  set  knowingly  upon  one  side  of  Ms  head, 
and  while  he  whistled  the  'Bob  of  Dumbbdn,'  und^  the  influ- 
ence of  half  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to  trot  merrily 
forward,  with  a  happy  indi£forence  to  the  state  of  ihe  country, 
the  conduct  of  the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  all  other 
sublunary  matters  whatever. 

From  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside  of 
his  horse,  Waverley  hoped  to  acquire  some  information,  or  at 
least  to  beguile  the  way  with  talk. 

'A  fine  evening,  sir,'  was  Edward's  salutation. 

'  Ow,  ay,  sir !  a  bra'  night,'  replied  the  lieutenant,  in  broad 
Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description. 

'And  a  fine  harvest^  apparently,'  continued  Waverley,  fol- 
lowing up  his  first  attack. 

*  Ay,  the  aits  will  be  got  bravely  in;  but  the  farmers,  deil 
burst  them,  and  the  oom-mongers  will  make  the  auld  price 
gude  against  them  as  has  horses  tlQ  keep.' 

'Tou  perhaps  act  as  quartennaster,  sir! ' 

'Ay,  quartennaster,  riding-master,  and  lieujenant^'  answered 
this  officer  of  all  work.  '  ijid,  to  be  sure,  w  a's  fitter  to  look 
after  the  breaking  and  the  keeping  of  the  oor  beasts  than 
mysell,  that  bought  and  sold  every  ane  o'  the  if 
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*  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  not  too  groat  a  freedom,  may  I  beg 
to  know  wh^  we  are  going  juat  nowf ' 

'A  fule's  errand,  I  fear/  answered  this  oommunioatiTe 
personage. 

'In  that  case,'  said  Waverley,  determined  not  to  spare 
idvility,  '  I  should  haye  thought  a  person  of  your  appearance 
would  not  have  been  found  on  the  road.' 

'Vera  true,  vera  true»  sir/  replied  the  offioer,  'but  every 
why  has  its  wherefore.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  laird  there  bought  a'  ^  t^ 
thir  beasts  frae  me  to  munt  his  troop,  and  agreed  to  pay  fdr  '  * 
them  aooording  to  tiie  neoessities  and  prices  of  the  time.  But 
then  he  hadna  the  ready  penny,  and  I  hae  been'adviaed  his 
bond  will  not  be  worth  a  boddle  against  the  estote,  and  then  I 
had  a' my  dealers  to  settle  wi' at  Martinmas ;  and  so^  as  ha  very 
kindly  offered  me  this  commission,  and  as  the  auld  Fifteen* 
wad  never  help  me  to  my  siller  for  swiding  out  naigs  against 
the  govenmient,  why,  consoienoe  1  sir,  I  thought  my  best  chance 
fcNT  payment  was  e'en  to  gae  aid  t  myiell ;  and  ye  may  judges 
sir,  as  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  na  m»^k  o' 
patting  my  onug  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's  tippet.'  | 

'Tou  are  not,  then,  by  profession  a  soldiert'  said 
Waverley. 

'Na,  na;  thank  God,'  answered  this  dougfatnr  partisan,  'I 
wasna  bred  at  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was  brought  up  to  hack 
andmanger.  Iwasbredahoraocouper,Bir;  and  if  I  might  live  to  ^  ^ 
see  you  at  Whitson-tryst,  or  at  Sta^shawbank,  or  tibe  winter  <  \  ^ 
fair  at  Hawick,  and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would  lead  the 
field,  I'se  be  caution  I  would  serve  ye  easy ;  for  Jamie  Jinker 
was  ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Te're  a  gentle- 
man, sir,  and  shoidd  k^  a  hme's  points ;  ye  see  that  through- 
ganging  thing  that  Balmawhwple's  aa ;  I  selled  her  tiU  him. 
She  was  bred  out  of  Lick-theJadle,  that  wan  the  king's  plate 
at  Gaverton  -  Edge,  by  Duke  Hamilton's  White-Foot,'  eta 
etc.  etc 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  full  sail  upon  the  pedigree  of 
Balmawhapple's  mare^  having  already  got  as  far  as  great- 
grandsire  and  great-giand-dam,  and  while  Waverley  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  from  him  uiteiligence  of 
more  interest,  the  noble  captain  checked  his  horse  until  they 
came   up^  and  then,  without   diieody  appearing  to  notice 

*  The  Jodges  of  the  Sapremfl  Ckrart  of  Beadaa  in  SooUand  an  provertMly  tannfd, 
ftraonir  the  ooantry  people,  The  FIlteML 
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Edward,  said  stenily  to  the  genealogifit,  *  I  thought^  lieatenant^ 
my  orders  were  preceese,  t^t  no  one  should  i^eak  to  the 
prisoner  t' 

The  metamoiphosed  horse-dealer  was  silenoed  of  oourse,  and 
slunk  to  the  repur,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  entering  into  a 
vehement  dispute  upon  the  prioe  of  hay  with  a  farmer  who  had 
reluctantly  followed  his  laird  to  the  field  rather  than  give  up 
his  farm,  whereof  the  lease  had  just  expired.  Waverley  was 
therefore  once  more  consigned  to  dlenoe,  foreseeing  that  further 
attempts  at  oonyersaticm  with  any  of  the  party  would  only 
give  Balmawhapple  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  display  the 
insolence  of  authority,  and  the  sulky  spite  of  a  temper  naturally 
dogged,  and  rendered  more  so  by  habits  of  low  indulgence  and 
the  incense  of  servile  adulation. 

In  about  two  hours'  time  the  party  were  near  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  over  whose  battlements  the  union  flag  was  brightened 
as  it  waved  in  the  evening  sun.  To  shorten  his  journey,  or 
perhaps  to  display  his  importance  and  insult  the  English 
garrison,  Balmawhapple,  inclining  to  the  right,  took  his  route 
through  the  royal  park,  which  reaches  to  and  surrounds  the 
rook  upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  at  ease  Waverley  could  not  have  failed 
to  admire  the  mixture  of  romance  and  beauty  which  renders 
interesting  the  scene  through  which  he  was  now  passing — ^the 
field  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  tournaments  of  old — ^the 
rock  from  which  the  ladies  beheld  the  contest,  while  each  made 
vows  for  the  success  of  some  favourite  knight — ^the  towers  of 
the  Gothic  church,  where  these  vows  might  be  paid — and,  sur- 
mounting all,  the  fortress  itself,  at  once  a  castle  and  palace, 
where  valour  received  the  prise  from  royalty,  and  knights 
and  dames  dosed  the  evening  amid  the  revelry  of  the  dance,  the 
song,  and  the  feast.  All  these  were  objects  fitted  to  arouse  and 
interest  a  romantic  imagination. 

But  Waverley  had  other  objects  of  meditation,  and  an 
incident  soon  occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  meditation  of  any 
kind.  Balmawhapple,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  he  wheeled 
his  little  body  of  cavalry  round  the  base  of  tixe  castle,  com- 
manded his  trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish  and  his  standard  to 
be  displayed.  This  insult  produced  apparently  some  sensation ; 
for  when  the  cavalcade  was  at  such  distance  Irom  the  southern 
battery  as  to  admit  of  a  gun  being  depressed 
them,  a  flash  of  fire  issued  from  one  of  the 


the  rock ;  and  ere  the  report  with  which  it  ^  la  attended  could 


o  as  to  bear  upon 
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be  heard,  the  roahing  sound  of  a  cannon-ball  passed  over 
Balmawhapple's  head,  and  the  bullet^  burying  itself  in  the 
ground  at  a  few  yards'  distance^  ooveied  him  with  the  earth 
which  it  drove  up.  There  was  no  need  to  bid  the  party  trudge. 
In  fact)  ereiy  man,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
aoon  brought  Mr.  Jinker's  steeds  to  show  their  metUe,  and  the 
caTaliers,  retreating  with  more  speed  than  regularity,  never 
took  to  a  trot,  as  tibe  lieutenant  afterwards  observed,  untU  an 
intervening  eminence  had  secured  them  from  any  repetition  of 
so  undesirable  a  compliment  on  the  part  of  Stirling  Castle.  I 
must  do  Balmawhapple,  however,  the  justice  to  say  that  he  not 
only  kept  the  rear  of  his  troop,  and  laboured  to  maintain  some 
order  among  them,  but,  in  the  height  of  his  gallantry,  answered 
the  fire  of  the  castle  by  discharging  one  of  his  horse-pistols  at 
the  battlements;  although,  the  distance  being  nearly  half  a 
mile,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  measure  of  retaliation  was 
attended  with  any  particular  effect 

The  traveUers  now  passed  the  memorable  field  of  Bannock- 
bum  and  reached  the  Torwood,  a  place  glorious  or  terrible  to 
the  recollections  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  as  the  feats  of 
Wallace  or  the  cruelties  of  Wude  Willie  Qrime  predominate 
in  his  recollection.  At  Falkirk,  a  town  formerly  famous  in 
Scottish  history,  and  soon  to  be  again  distinguished  as  the 
scene  of  military  events  of  importance,  Balmawhapple  proposed 
to  halt  and  repose  for  the  evening.  This  was  periformed  with 
very  little  regard  to  militaiy  discipline,  his  worthy  quartet^ 
master  being  chiefly  solicitous  to  discover  whero  the  best 
brandy  might  be  come  at.  Sentinels  wero  deemed  unnecessaiy, 
and  tif&e  only  vigils  performed  wero  those  of  such  of  the  party 
as  could  procuro  liquor.  A  few  resolute  men  might  easily 
have  cut  off  the  detachment ;  but  of  the  inhabitants  some  wero 
favoiuable,  many  indifferent,  and  the  rest  overawed.  So 
nothing  memorable  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
except  that  Waverley's  rest  was  sorely  interrupted  by  the 
roveUers  hallooing  forth  their  Jacobite  songs,  without  remorse 
or  mitigation  of  voice. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  wero  again  mounted  and  on  the 
road  to  Edinburgh,  though  the  pallid  visages  of  some  of  the 
troop  betrayed  that  they  had  spent  a  night  of  sleepless 
debauchery.  They  halted  at  Linlithgow,  distinguished  by  its 
ancient  palace,  which  Sixty  Years  since  was  entire  and 
habitable,  and  whose  venerable  ruins,  not  quUe  Sixty  Tears 
since,  very  narrowly  escaped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  con- 
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verted  into  a  banai^  for  French  prisoners.  May  repose  and 
blessings  attend  the  ashes  of  the  patriotic  statesman  *  who^ 
amcngst  his  last  serrioes  to  Scotland,  inteiposed  to  prevent  this 
profanation  1 

As  they  approached  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  throogh  a 
champaign  and  cnltivated  coantiy,  the  sounds  ai  war  began  to 
be  haaixL  The  distant  yet  distinct  report  of  heavy  oanncn, 
fired  at  intervals,  apprised  Waveriey  that  the  work  of  destnouv 
tion  was  going  forward.  Even  fiahnawhapple  aeemed  moved 
to  take  some  precauti<His,  by  sending  an  advanced  party  in 
front  of  his  troop,  keeping  the  main  body  in  tolerable  oacder, 
and  moving  steadily  forward. 

Marching  in  this  nuumer  they  epeedily  reached  an  eminence, 
from  which  they  could  view  Edinburgh  stretching  along  the 
ridgy  hill  which  slopes  eastward  from  the  Castle.  The  latter, 
being  in  a  state  of  siege,  <v  rather  of  blockade,  by  the  northem 
insuigents,  who  had  already  occupied  the  town  for  two  or 
three  days,  fired  at  intervals  upon  such  parties  of  Highlanders 
as  exposed  themselves,  either  on  the  main  street  or  elsewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress.  The  morning  being  calm  and 
lair,  the  effect  of  this  dropping  fire  was  to  invest  the  Castle  in 
wreaths  of  smoke,  the  edges  <^  which  dissipated  slowly  in  the 
air,  while  the  central  veil  was  darkened  ever  and  anon  by  fresh 
clouds  poured  forth  from  the  battlements;  the  whole  giving 
by  the  partial  concealment,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
gloom,  rendered  more  terrific  when  Waveriey  reflected  on  the 
cause  by  which  it  was  produced,  and  that  each  explosion  might 
ring  some  brave  man's  knell. 

Ere  they  approached  the  city  the  partial  cannonade  had 
wholly  ceased.  Balmawhapple,  however,  having  in  his  recollec- 
tion liie  unfriendly  greeting  which  his  troop  had  received  from 
the  battery  at  Stirling,  had  apparently  no  wish  to  tempt  the 
forbearance  of  the  artilleiy  of  the  Castle.  He  therefore  left 
the  direct  road,  and,  sweeping  considerably  to  the  southward 
so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  cannon,  approached  the 
ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  without  having  entered  the  walls 
of  the  city.  He  then  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  that 
venerable  pile,  and  delivered  Waveriey  to  the  custody  of  a 
guard  of  HighLanders,  whose  officer  conduifed  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

A  long,  low,  and  ill-proportioned  gaUery,  llmg  with  pioturei^ 
affirmed  to  be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  if  t| 

*  Iiard-Ftwid«nt'BUlr(£aiii9). 
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at  all,  lived  floreial  hundred  yean  before  the  myention  of 
pg^ititing  in  oil  coloorsy  served  aa  a  sort  of  guard  ehamber  or 
vestibule  to  the  apartments  which  the  adventurous  Charles 
Edward  now  oooupied  ixr  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Officers, 
both  in  the  Highland  and  Lowland  garb,  passed  and  repassed 
in  haste,  or  loitered  in  the  hall  aa  if  waiting  for  orders. 
Secretaries  were  engaged  in  makmg  out  passes,  musters,  and 
returns.  All  seemed  busy,  and  eamestlj  intent  upon  some- 
thing of  importance;  but  Waverley  was  suffered  to  remain 
seated  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  unnoticed  by  any  one,  in 
anxious  reflection  upon  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  which  seemed  now 
rapidly  approaching. 
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AN  ou)  AND  ▲  mw  AoquTAnraAiraB 

Whili  he  was  deep  mmk  in  his  reverie,  the  nutle  of  taitam 
was  heaid  behind  him,  a  friendly  ann  clasped  his  shoulden, 
and  a  friendly  yoice  exclaimed, 

'Said  the  Highland  prophet  sootht  Or  must  seoond-sic^t 
go  for  nothingT 

Wayeriey  turned,  and  was  warmly  embraoed  by  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor.  'A  thousand  welcomes  to  Hcdyrood,  once  more 
possessed  by  her  legitimate  sovereign  1  Did  I  not  say  we 
should  prosper,  find  that  you  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  tKe 
Philistines  if  you  parted  from  tis  t ' 

'Dear  Fergus  1'  said  Waverley,  eagerly  returning  his 
greeting.  'It  is  long  since  I  have  h^iid  a  friend's  voice. 
Where  is  Flora  r 

'  Safe,  and  a  triumphant  spectator  of  our  success.' 

'In  this  placet'  said  Waverley. 

'Ay,  in  this  city  at  least,'  answered  his  friend,  'and 
you  shall  see  her ;  but  first  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom  you 
little  think  of,  who  has  been  frequent  in  his  inquiries  after 
you.' 

Thus  saying,  he  dragged  Waverley  by  the  arm  out  of  the 
guard  chamber,  and,  ere  he  knew  where  he  was  conducted, 
Edward  found  himself  in  a  presence  room,  fitted  up  with  some 
attempt  at  royal  state. 

A  young  man,  wearing  his  own  fair  hair,  distinguished  by 
the  dignity  of  his  mien  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  well- 
formed  and  regpilar  features,  advanced  out  of  a  circle  of 
military  gentlemen  and  Highland  chiefs  by  whom  he  was 
surround^.  In  his  easy  and  graceful  nlannerr  Waverley 
afterwards  thought  he  could  have  disooveiBd  his  high  birdi 
and  rank,  although  the  star  on  his  breast  an<  the  embroidered 
garter  at  his  knee  had  not  appeared  as  its  in  icadons. 
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'Let  me  preBent  to  jova  Bojal  Hlghnees,'  said  Fergus, 
bowing  profoundly 

'The  desoendant  of  one  of  the  most  andent  and  loyal 
faxniliea  in  England,'*  aftid  4he  young  Chevalier,  interrapting 
him.  'I  beg  your  pardon  for  mterrupting  you,  my  dear 
Mao-Ivor;  but  no  master  of  oeremoniea  is  neoessary  to  present 
a  Waverley  to  a  Stuart'  »  • 

Thus  sayings  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  who  could  not>  had  he  desMd  ii^  hifre  avoided 
rendering  hun  the  homage  which  seemed  due  to  hiiynank,  ai^ 
was  oertamly  the  right  of  his  birth.  *  I  am  sorry  to  under-  * 
stand,  Mr.  Waverley,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  «  < 
been  as  yet  but  ill  explained,  you  have  8u£Eered  some  restraint 
among  my  followers  in  Perthshire  and  on  your  march  here; 
but  we  are  in  such  a  situation  that  we  hardly  know  our  friends, 
and  I  am  even  at  this  moment  uncertain  whether  I  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  considering  Mr.  Waverley  as  among  mina' 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant;  but  before  Edward  could 
adjust  a  suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas  as  to  its  pur- 
port, the  Prince  took  out  a  paper  and  then  proceeded: — 'I 
should  indeed  have  no  doubts  upon  this  subject  if  I  could 
trust  to  this  proclamation,  set  forth  by  the  friends  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rank  Mr.  Waverley  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  are  menaced  with  the  pains  <^ 
high-treason  for  loyalty  to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  But  I 
desire  to  gain  no  adherents  save  from  affection  and  ccmviction ; 
and  if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the 
south,  or  to  join  the  forces  of  tiie  Elector,  he  shall  have  my 
passport  and  free  permission  to  do  so;  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  my  present  power  will  not  extend  to  protect  him  against 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  But,'  continued 
Charles  Edward,  after  another  short  pause,  'if  Mr.  Waverley 
should,  like  his  ancestor,  Sir  Nigel,  determine  to  embrace  a 
cause  which  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  justice^  and 
foUow  a  prince  who  throws  himself  upon  ^jbe  affections  of  his 
people  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anoesters  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  I  can  only  say,  that  among  these  nobles  and 
gentlemen  he  will  find  woruiy  associates  in  a  gallant  enterprise^ 
and  will  follow  a  master  who  may  be  unfortunate^  but»  I  trust, 
will  nevmbe  ungrateful' 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  his  advantage 
in  introdudng  Waverley  to  this  personal  interview  with  the 
royal  adventurer.    Unaccustomed  to  the  address  and  manners 
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of  a  polished  oomt,  in  which  Cfhailes  was  eminently  skilful, 
his  words  and  his  kindnoHS  penetrated  the  heart  of  our  hero^ 
and  eeaily  oatwejgh^d  all  prudential  motivea.  To  be  tiras 
personally  solioiteA  for  assistance  by  a  prince  whose  form  and 
manners^  as  well  as  the  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  this 
singpilar  enterprise,  answered  his  ideas  of  a  hero  of  romance; 
to  be  courted  by  him  in  the  ancient  halk  of  his  paternal 
palace,  recovered  by  the  sword  which  he  was  already  bending 
towards  other  conquests,  gave  Edward,  in  his  own  eyes,  the 
dignity  and  importance  wluch  he  had  ceased  to  ecmsider  as  his 
attributes.  Rejected,  slandered,  and  threatened  upon  the  one 
side,  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  cause  which  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  the  pditical  principles  of  his 
family  had  already  recommended  as  the  most  just.  These 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind  like  a  torrent,  sweeping 
before  them  every  conrideration  of  an  opposite  tendency, — the 
time,  besides,  adbnitted  of  no  deliberation, — and  Waveriey, 
kneeling  to  Charles  Edward,  devoted  his  heart  and  sword  to 
the  vindication  of  his  ri^ts ! 

The  Prince  (for,  altiiough  unfortanate  in  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  f orelathers^  we  shall  here  and  elsewhere  give  him 
the  title  due  to  his  birth)  raised  Waveriey  from  the  ground 
and  embraced  him  with  an  expression  of  thanks  too  warm  not 
to  be  genuine.  He  also  thanked  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  repeatedly 
for  having  brought  him  such  an  adherent,  and  presentid 
Waveriey  to  the  various  noUemen,  chieftains^  and  officers  who 
were  about  his  person  as  a  younff  ^;entleman  of  the  highest 
hopes  and  prospects,  in  whose  boU  and  enthusiastio  avowal  of 
his  cause  ^ej  might  see  an  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  families  ci  rank  at  tMs  important  crisis.*  Indeed, 
this  was  a  point  much  doubted  among  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart;  and  as  a  well-founded  disbelief  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  English  Jacobites  kept  many  Scottish  men  of 
rank  from  his  standard,  and  diminished  the  courage  of  diose 
who  had  joined  it,  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  for  the 
Chevalier  than  the  open  dedaxation  in  his  favour  of  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Waveriey-Honour,  so  long  known 
as  Cavaliers  and  Eoyalists.  This  Fergus  had  f oreseenr  from  die 
beginning.  He  really  loved  Waveriey,  beoaiflie  their  feelings 
and  projects  never  thwarted  each  other ;  he  loped  to  see  him 
united  with  Flora,  and  he  rejoiced  that  thejiwere  eflfeotually 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.    But,  as  we  beioof  hinted,  he  also 
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exulted  aa  a  politician  in  beholdiag  secured  to^  his  party  a 
partisan  of  such  consequence;  and  he  was  {0^  from  being 
insensible  to  the  persoiSu  importance  wjilch  he  himself  gained 
with  the  Prince  from  haying  so  materiallj  assisted  in  makings 
the  acquisition. 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show  his 
attendants  the  value  which  he  attached  to  his  new  adherent, 
by  entering  immediately,  as  in  confidence,  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation.  'Tou  have  been  secluded  so  much 
from  intelligence,  Mr.  Waverley,  from  causes  of  which  I  am 
but  indistinctly  informed,  that  I  presume  you  are  even  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  important  particulars  of  my  present 
situation.  You  have,  however,  heard  of  my  landing  in  the 
remote  district  of  Moidart,  with  only  seven  attendants,  and  of 
the  numerous  chiefs  and  dans  whose  loyal  enthusiasm  at  once 
placed  a  solitaiy  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army. 
You  must  also,  I  think,  have  learned  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Hanoverian  Mector,  Sir  John  Cope,  marched  into 
the  Highlands  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appohited 
military  force  with  the  intention  of  giving  us  battle,  but  that 
his  courage  failed  him  when  we  were  within  three  hoiirs'  march 
of  each  oQier,  so  that  he  fairly  gave  us  the  slin  and  marched 
northward  to  Aberdeen,  leaving  the  Low  Gantry  open  and 
undefended.  Not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  opportimity,  I 
marched  on  to  this  metropolis,  driving  bef oiwme  two  regiments 
of  horse,  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's,  who  had  threatened  to 
cut  to  pieces  every  Highlander  that  should  venture  to  pass 
Stirling ;  and  while  discussions  were  carrying  forward  among 
the  magistracy  and  citizens  of  Edinbui^h  whether  they  should 
defend  themselves  or  surrender,  my  good  friend  Lochiel  (laying 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  that  gallant  and  accomplished 
chieftain)  saved  them  the  trouble  of  farther  deliberation  by 
entering  the  ^tes  with  five  hundred  Gamerons.  Thus  far, 
therefore^  we^ve  done  well;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this 
doughty  geneiUV  nerves  being  braced  by  the  keen  air  of 
Aberdeen,  he  ha£^  taken  shipping  for  Dunbar,  and  I  have  just 
received  certain  information  that  he  landed  there  yesterday. 
His  purpose  must  unquntionably  be  to  march  towards  us  to 
recover  possession  of  the  capital.  Now  there  are  two  opinions 
in  my  council  of  war':  one,  'that  being  inferior  probably  in 
numbers,  and  certainly  in  discipline  and  military  anpointments, 
not  to  mention  our  total  want  of  artillery  and  the  weabiess 
of  our  cavalry,  it  will  be  safest  to  fall  back  towards  the 
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mountaina,  and  there  piotract  the  war  until  fresh  auoooon 
arrive  from  Franoei  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Highland  dana 
shall  have  taken  arms  in  our  favour.  The  opposite  opinion 
maintains,  that  a  retrograde  moyement,  in  our  circumstances^ 
is  certain  to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our  arms  and  undertaking ; 
and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  partisans,  will  be  the  means 
of  disheartening  those  who  have  joined  our  standard.  The 
officers  who  use  these  last  arguments,  among  whom  is  your 
friend  Fergus  Mao-Iyor,  maintain  that,  if  the  Highlanders  are 
strangers  to  the  usual  military  discipline  oi  Europe,  the  soldiers 
whom  they  are  to  encounter  are  no  less  strangers  to  their 
peculiar  and  formidable  mode  of  attack ;  that  the  attachment 
and  courage  of  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  doubted ; 
and  that,  as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  their 
clansmen  will  as  surely  f oUow  them ;  in  fine,  that  haviog  drawn 
the  sword  we  should  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  trust  our 
cause  to  battle  and  to  the  God  of  battles.  Will  Mr.  Wayerley 
favour  us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous  circumstances  ) ' 

Waverley  coloured  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty  at 
the  distinction  implied  in  this  question,  and  answered,  with 
equal  spirit  and  readiness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  derived  from  military  skill,  but  that  the  counsel 
would  be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should  first 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  Boyal 
Highness's  service. 

'Spoken  like  a  Waverley  1'  answered  Charles  Edward;  'and 
that  you  may  hold  a  rank  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  your 
name,  aUow  me,  instead  of  the  captain's  commiasion  which  you 
have  lost,  to  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  my  service, 
with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of  my  aidesnle-camp  until 
you  can  be  attached  to  a  regiment,  of  which  I  hope  sevend  will 
be  speedily  embodied.' 

'Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,'  answered  Waverley 
(for  his  recollection  turned  to  Balmawhapple  and  his  scanty 
troop),  'if  I  decline  accepting  any  rank  until  the  time  and 
place  where  I  may  have  interest  enough  to  raise  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  to  make  my  command  useful  to  your  Royal 
Highness's  service.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  hope  for  your  pei- 
mission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  my  f r|end  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor.' 

'  At  least,'  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obvidasly  pleased  with 
this  proposal,  '  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arm  ng  you  after  the 
HigUand  fashion.'    With  these  words,  he  im  uckled  the  broad* 
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sword  which  he  wore,  the  belt  of  which  was  plaited  with  silver, 
and  the  steel  basket-hilt  ridhlj  and  curiously  inlaid.  'The 
blade,'  said  the  Prince,  'is  a  genuine  Andrea  Fenara;  it  has 
been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  our  ftunily ;  but  I  am  oonvinoed  I 
put  it  into  better  hands  than  my  own,  and  will  add  to  it  pistols 
of  the  same  workmanship.  Colonel  Mac-lTor,  jou  must  have 
much  to  say  to  your  friend ;  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from 
your  private  conversation ;  but  remember  we  expect  you  both 
to  attend  us  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  perhaps  the  last  night 
we  may  enjoy  in  these  haJli^  and  as  we  go  to  the  field  with 
a  dear  oonsoience^  we  will  spend  the  eve  of  battle  merrily.' 

Thus  licensed,  the  ChidF  and  Waverley  left  the  presence- 
chamber. 
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THB  MTBTIBBT  BBGINB  TO  BB  OTiBARRn  UP 

'How  do  you  like  him?'  waa  Fergus's  fibrst  question,  as  they 
desoended  the  laige  stone  staircase. 

'  A  prince  to  live  and  die  under/  was  Waverley's  enthusiastic 
answer. 

'I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  and  I 
intended  you  should  have  met  earlier,  but  was  prevented  by 
your  sprain.  And  yet  he  has  his  foibles,  or  rather  he  has 
difficult  cards  to  play,  and  his  Irish  officers^*  who  are  much 
about  him,  are  but  sorry  advisers :  they  cannot  discriminate 
among  the  nimierous  pretensions  that  are  set  up.  Would  you 
think  it — I  have  been  obliged  for  the  present  to  suppress  an 
earl's  patent,  granted  for  services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  for 

fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy,  forsooth,  of  C and  M ? 

But  you  were  very  right,  Edward,  to  refuse  the  situation  of 
aide-de-camp.  There  are  two  vacant,  indeed,  but  Clanronald 
and  Lochiel,  and  almost  all  of  us,  have  requested  one  for  young 
Aberchallader,  and  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Irish  party  are 

equally  desirous  to  have  the  other  for  the  Master  of  F . 

Now,  if  either  of  these  candidates  were  to  be  superseded  in 
your  favour,  you  would  make  enemies.  And  uien  I  am 
suiprised  that  the  Prince  should  have  offered  you  a  majority, 
when  he  knows  very  weU  that  nothing  short  of  lieutenant^ 
colonel  will  satisfy  others,  who  cannot  bring  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  the  field.  ''But  patience,  cousin,  and  shuffle  the 
caids  I "  It  is  all  verv  well  for  the  present,  and  we  must  have 
you  properly  equipped  for  the  evening  in  your  new  costume ; 
for,  to  say  truth,  your  outward  man  is  scarce  fit  for  a  court' 

'Why,'  said  Waverley,  looking  at  his  s(  [led  dress,  'my 
shooting  jacket  has  seen  service  since  we  j  uted ;  but  that 
probably  you,  my  friend,  know  as  well  or  bett  r  than  I.* 

*  See  Note  82. 
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'You  do  my  seoondHEUght  too  much  honour,'  said  Fergus. 
*  We  were  so  busy,  first  with  the  scheme  of  giving  battle  to 
Cope,  and  afterwards  with  our  operations  in  the  Lowlands,  that 
I  oould  only  give  general  directions  to  such  of  our  people  as 
were  left  in  Perthshire  to  respect  and  protect  you,  should  you 
come  in  their  way.  But  let  me  hear  the  fidl  story  of  your 
adTenturee,  for  they  have  reached  us  in  a  very  partial  and 
mutilated  manner.' 

Wayerley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances  ¥nith 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  to  which  Fergus  listened 
with  great  attention.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door 
of  his  quarters,  which  he  had  taken  up  in  a  smaU  pared  courts 
retiring  from  the  street  called  the  Canongate,  at  the  house  of 
a  buxom  widow  of  forty,  who  seemed  to  smile  yeiy  graciously 
upon  the  handsome  young  Chief,  she  being  a  person  with  whom 
good  looks  and  good-humour  were  sure  to  secure  an  interest, 
whatever  might  be  the  party's  political  opinions.  Here  Callimx 
Beg  received  them  with  a  smile  of  recognition.  *  Galium,'  said 
the  Chief,  'call  Shemus  an  Snachad'  (James  of  the  Needle). 
This  was  the  hereditary  tailor  of  Vioh  Ian  Yohr.  *  Shemus, 
Mr.  Waverley  is  to  wear  the  eath  cUUh  (battle  colour,  or  tartan); 
his  trews  must  be  ready  in  four  hours.  Tou  know  the  measure  of 
a  well-made  man — ^two  double  nails  to  the  small  of  the  leg ' 

'  Eleven  from  haimch  to  heel,  seven  round  the  waist.  I  give 
your  honour  leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if  there's  a  pair  of  sheers 
in  the  Highlands  that  has  a  baulder  sneck  than  her's  ain  at  the 
eumadh  an  truaU '  (shape  of  the  trews). 

'(}et  a  plaid  of  Mac-Ivor  tartan  and  sash,'  continued  the 
Chieftain,  'and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Prince's  pattern,  at  Mr. 
Mouat's  in  the  Crames.  My  short  green  coat,  with  silver  lace 
and  silver  buttons,  will  fit  lum  exactly,  and  I  have  never  worn 
it.  Tell  Ensign  Maccombibh  to  pick  out  a  handsome  target 
from  among  mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr.  Waverley  broad- 
sword and  pistols,  I  will  furnish  hkn  with  a  dirk  and  purse ; 
add  but  a  pair  of  low-heeled  shoes,  and  then,  my  dear  Edward 
(turning  to  hun),  you  will  be  a  complete  son  of  Ivor.' 

These  necessary  directions  given,  the  Chieftain  resumed  the 
subject  of  Waverley's  adventures.  'It  is  plain,'  he  said,  'that 
you  have  been  in  the  custody  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  Tou  must 
know  that,  when  I  marched  away  my  dan  to  join  the  Prince,  I 
laid  my  injunctions  on  that  worthy  member  of  society  to  per- 
form a  certain  piece  of  service,  which  done,  he  was  to  join  me 
with  all  the  force  he  could  muster.    But,  instead  of  doing  so^ 
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the  goQtltiniaiiy  finding  the  coast  claw,  thoQg^  it  be^ 
war  <m  his  own  aooount^  and  has  aooorad  t&  coontiyy  plunder- 
ing; I  beliere^  both  friend  and  foe^  under  ptetenoe  of  levying 
Uaok  mail,  aometinies  as  if  by  my  anthoril^,  and  aometimes 
(and  be  coned  to  his  conaommate  ipqnideoce)  in  bis  own  great 
name  I  Upon  my  honoory  if  I  live  to  aee  the  caizn  of  Benmrae 
again,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  bang  that  fellow  I  I  recognise  his 
hand  particularly  in  the  mode  of  your  rescue  from  that  canting 
rescal  Gilfillan,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Donald  himself 
played  the  part  of  the  pedlar  on  that  ocoasioo ;  but  how  he 
should  not  haye  plundered  you,  or  put  you  to  ransom,  or 
availed  himself  in  some  way  or  other  of  your  captivity  for  his 
own  advantage,  passes  my  judgments' 

'Whenaiul  how  did  you  hear  the  intelligence  of  my  confine- 
ment t'  asked  Waveiley. 

'The  Prince  himself  told  me,'  said  T&tgoB,  'and  inquired 
Toy  minutely  into  your  histoiy.  fie  th^  mentioned  your 
being  at  that  moment  in  the  power  of  one  of  our  nortihem 
parties — ^you  know  I  could  not  ask  him  to  explain  particulars 
— and  requested  my  opinion  about  disposing  of  you.  I  recom- 
mended that  you  should  be  brought  here  as  a  prisoner,  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  you  farther  with  the  English  govran- 
ment,  in  case  you  pursued  your  puipose  of  going  southward.  I 
knew  nothing,  you  must  recollect^  of  the  chaige  brought  against 
you  of  aiding  and  abettuig  high  tzeason,  whidi,  I  presume,  had 
some  share  in  changing  your  original  plan.  That  sullen,  good- 
for-nothing  brute,  Balmawhapple^  was  sent  to  escort  you  from 
Doune,  with  what  he  calls  his  troop  of  horBC.  As  to  his 
behaviour,  in  addition  to  his  natural  antipathy  to  everything 
that  resembles  a  gentleman,  I  presume  his  adventure  with 
Brsdwardine  rankles  in  his  recollection,  the  rather  that  I  dare- 
say his  mode  of  telling  that  stoiy  contributed  to  the  evil  reports 
which  reached  your  quondam  regiment.' 

'Very  likely,'  said  Waveriey;  'but  now  sorely^  my  dear 
Fergus,  you  may  find  time  to  tell  me  something  of  flora.' 

'  Why,'  replied  Fergus,  '  I  can  only  teU  you  that  she  is  well, 
and  resuUng  for  the  present  with  a  relation  in  this  city.  I 
thought  it  better  she  should  come  here,  as  since  our  success  a 
,  \  good  many  ladies  of  rank  attend  our  militaly  court;  and  I 
^  .  assure  you  that  tiiere  is  a  sort  of  oonsequenciannexed  to  the 
near  relative  of  such  a  person  as  Flora  Mao  Vor,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  justHng  of  claims  and  requests^  a  man  must  use 
every  fair  means  to  enhance  his  importance.' 
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There  waa  aometiifag  in  this  last  aentence  which  gmted  on 
Waverle 7*8  feelings.  He  ocnild  not  bear  that  Flora  dbould  be 
oonmdered  as  conducing  to  her  brother's  preferment  by  the 
adzniiation  which  she  must  nnquesticmably  attract;  and 
although  it  was  in  strict  correspondenoe  with  many  points  of  /.. 
Fergus's  character,  it  shocked  hun  as  selfish,  and  xmworthy  of 
his  sister^s  high  mind  and  his  own  independent  pride.  Fergus^ 
to  whom  such  manoBuvres  were  familiar,  as  to  one  brought  up 
at  the  French  court,  did  not  observe  the  imf  avourable  impression 
which  he  had  unwarily  made  upon  his  friend's  mind,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  'that  they  could  haidly  see  Flora  before  the 
evening,  when  uie  would  be  at  the  concert  and  ball  with  which 
the  Prince's  party  were  to  be  entertained.  She  and  I  had  a 
quarrel  about  her  not  appearing  to  take  leave  of  you.  I  am 
unwilling  to  renew  it  by  soliciting  her  to  receive  you  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  perhaps  my  doing  so  might  not  only  be  ineffectual, 
but  prevent  your  meeting  this  evening.' 

While  thus  conversing;  Waverley  heard  in  the  court,  before 
the  windows  of  the  parlour,  a  well-known  voice.  'I  aver  to 
you,  my  worthy  friend,'  said  the  speaker,  'that  it  is  a  total 
dereliction  of  military  discipline ;  and  were  you  not  as  it  were 
a  tyro,  your  purpose  would  deserve  strong  reprobation.  For  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with  fetters,  or 
debinded  m  ergcuMo^  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  you  put 
this  gentleman  into  the  pit  of  the  peel-house  at  Balmawhapple. 
I  grant,  indeed,  that  such  a  prisoner  may  for  security  be  coeroed 
in  ea/reerey  that  is,  in  a  public  prison.' 

The  growling  voice  of  Balmawhapple  was  heard  as  taking 
leave  in  displeasare,  but  the  word  'land-louper'  alone  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  He  had  disappeared  before  Waverley  reached 
the  house  in  order  to  greet  the  worthy  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
The  uniform  in  which  he  was  now  attured,  a  blue  coat,  xuunely, 
with  gold  lace,  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches;  and  immense 
jack-boots,  seemed  to  have  added  fresh  stiffness  and  rigidity  to 
his  tall,  perpendicullu*  figure;  and  the consdousness of  military 
command  and  authority  had  increased,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  self-importance  of  his  demeanour  and  dogmatism  of  his 
conversation. 

He  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  expressed 
immediate  anxiety  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  drcumstances 
attending  the  loss  of  his  oommission  in  Qazdiner's  dragoons; 
'not,'  he  said,  'that  he  had  the  least  apprehension  of  his  young 
friend  having  done  aught  which  could  merit  soch  ungenerous 
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treatment  as  he  had  reoeired  from  goTermnent,  bat  beoanse  it 
was  right  and  seemly  that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  should  be, 
in  point  of  trost  and  in  point  of  power,  full j  able  to  refute  all 
calumnies  against  the  heir  of  Waverlej-Honour,  whom  he  had 
so  much  right  to  regard  as  his  own  son.' 

Fergus  Mao-Iyor,  who  had  now  joined  them,  went  hastily  over 
the  circumstances  of  Waverley's  story,  and  concluded  wiUi  the 
flattering  reception  he  had  met  from  the  young  Chevalier.  The 
Baron  listened  in  silence,  and  at  the  conclusion  shook  Wayerley 
heartily  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him  upon  entering  the 
service  of  lus  lawful  Prince.  ' For,'  continued  he,  'although  it 
has  been  justly  held  in  all  nations  a  matter  of  scandal  and  dis- 
honour to  infringe  the  Mcrammtwn  mUiUprty  and  that  whether 
it  was  taken  by  each  soldier  singly,  whilk  the  Romans 
denominated  per  eonjuratUmem^  or  by  one  soldier  in  name  of  the 
rest,  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that  the  allegiance  so  sworn  was 
discharged  by  the  dimimoy  or  discharging  of  a  scddier,  whose 
case  would  be  as  hard  as  that  of  colliers,  salters,  and  other 
%  adwnpti  glehcB,  or  slaves  of  the  soil,  were  it  to  be  accounted 

^  •  otherwise.     This  is  something  like  the  brocard  expressed  by  the 

learned  Sanchez  in  his  work  De  Jure^wundo,  which  you  have 
questionless  consulted  upon  this  occasion.  As  for  Uiose  who 
have  calumniated  you  by  leasing-making,  I  jnotest  to  Heaven 
I  think  they  have  justly  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  Memnanda 
Lex,  also  called  Lex  Rhemma,  which  is  prelected  upon  by  Ttdlius 
in  his  oration  In  Verrem.  I  should  have  deemed,  however,  Mr. 
Waverley,  that  before  destining  yourself  to  any  special  service 
in  the  army  of  the  Prince,  ye  might  have  inquired  what  rank 
the  old  Bradwardine  held  there,  and  whether  he  would  not  have 
been  peculiarly  happy  to  have  had  your  services  in  the  regiment 
of  horse  which  he  is  now  about  to  levy.' 

Edward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  necessity  of 
giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  Prince's  proposal,  and  his 
uncertainty  at  the  moment  whether  his  friend  the  Baron  was 
with  the  army  or  engaged  upon  service  elsewhere. 

This  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry  after 
Miss  Bradwardine,  and  was  informed  she  had  come  to  £din> 
burgh  with  Flora  Mao-Ivor,  under  guard  of.  a  party  of  the 
Chieftain's  men.  This  step  was  indeed  necessary,  Tully-Yeolan 
having  become  a  very  unpleasant^  and  even  daagerous,  place  of 
residence  for  an  unprotected  young  lady,  oJ  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  Highlands,  and  also  to  one  or  tiro  huge  villages 
which,  from  aversion  as  much  to  the  catevms  as  seal  for 
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presbytery,  had  declared  themaelyeB  <m  the  side  of  govemment, 
and  fonned  inegular  bodies  of  partizans,  who  hid  frequent 
skinniBhes  with  die  mountaineerB,  and  sometimes  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  braes,  or  frontier  betwixt 
the  mountain  and  plain. 

'I  would  propose  to  you,'  continued  the  Baron,  'to  walk  as 
far  as  my  quarters  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  to  admire  in  your 
passage  the  High  Street,  whilk  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  dubita- 
tion,  finer  than  any  street  whether  in  London  or  Paris.  But 
Bose,  poor  thing,  is  sorely  discomposed  with  the  firing  of  the 
OasUe,  though  I  have  proved  to  her  from  Blondel  and  Coehom, 
that  it  is  impossible  a  bullet  can  reach  these  buildings ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  it  in  change  from  his  Boyal  Highness  to  go  to 
the  camp,  or  leaguer  of  our  army,  to  see  that  the  men  do  c<m- 
damare  tioM,  that  is,  trass  up  their  bag  and  baggage  for  to- 
morrow's march.' 

'That  will  be  easOy  done  by  most  of  us,'  said  Mao-Ivor, 
laughing. 

*  Graying  your  pardon,  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  not  quite  so  easily 
as  ye  seem  to  opine.  I  grant  most  of  your  folk  left  the  High- 
lands expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
baggage ;  but  it  is  unspeakable  the  quantity  of  useless  sprecheiy 
which  they  have  ooUected  on  their  march.  I  saw  one  f  eUow  ol 
yours  (craving  your  pardon  once  more)  with  a  piei^lass  upon 
hisba<^' 

'Ay,'  said  Fergus,  still  in  good-hiunour,  'he  would  have 
told  yoo,  if  you  had  questioned  him,  ''a  ganging  foot  is 
aye  getting."  But  come,  my  dear  Baron,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  that  a  hundred  Uhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of  Schnmv 
schits's  Pandours,  would  make  more  havoc  in  a  country 
than  the  knight  of  the  minor  and  all  the  rest  of  our  clans  put 
together.' 

'  And  that  is  very  true  likewise,'  replied  the  Baron ;  '  they 
are,  as  the  heathen  author  says,  feraeiorei  in  (upectu,  nUtiores 
in  actUy  of  a  horrid  and  grim  visage,  but  more  benign  in 
demeanour  than  their  physiognomy  or  aspect  might  infer. 
But  I  stand  here  talking  to  you  two  youngsters  when  I  should 
be  in  the  ELing's  Park.' 

'  But  you  will  dine  with  Waverley  and  me  on  your  return  f 
I  assure  you.  Baron,  though  I  can  live  like  a  Highlander  when 
needs  must^  I  remember  my  Paris  education,  and  understand 
perfectly /ofir  la  mdUeure  chire' 

<  And  wha  the  deil  doubts  it»'  quoth  the  Baron,  laughing, 
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*whien  ye  bring  only  tbe  oookeiy  and  the  gode  toun  most 
fomiBh  the  matflrialgf  Weel,  I  have  iome  biudnees  in  the  toon 
too;  but  111  join  you  at  threes  if  the  yiren  can  tany  so 
long.' 

So  flaying,  he  todk  leaye  of  his  frienda  and  went  to  look  after 
the  ohaige  which  had  been  assigned  him. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

A  SOLDIBB'8  DINNSB 

Jamsb  09  TBB  Nhbdlb  wbs  a  man  of  his  word  when  whisky  was 
no  party  to  the  oontract;  and  upon  this  oooaaion  Galium  Beg, 
who  still  thought  himaelf  in  Wayerley's  debt,  since  he  had 
deolined  accepting  compensation  at  the  expense  of  mine  host  of 
the  Oandlestiok's  person,  took  the  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  obligation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary  tailor  of 
Slioohd  nan  Itot;  and,  as  he  e3qpressed  himself,  'targed  him 
tightly'  till  the  finishing  of  the  job.  To  rid  himself  of  this 
restraint^  Shemus's  needle  flew  through  the  tartan  like  lighlr 
ning;  and  as  the  artist  kept  chanting  sotne  dreadfol  skirxmsh 
of  Fin  Maooul,  he  accomplished  at  least  three  stitches  to  the 
death  of  every  hero.  The  dress  was,  therefore,  soon  ready,  for 
the  short  coat  fitted  the  wearer,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparel 
required  little  adjustment. 

Our  hero  haying  now  fairly  assumed  the  'garb  of  old  Gaul,' 
well  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to  a 
figure  which,  though  tail  and  well-made,  was  rather  elegant 
tbin  robust,  I  hope  my  foir  readers  will  excuse  him  if  he  looked 
at  himself  in  the  minor  more  than  once,  and  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  the  reflection  seemed  that  of  a  very  hand- 
some yotmg  fellow.  In  fact,  there  was  no  disguising  it.  His 
light-brown  hair — ^for  he  wore  no  periwig,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  fashion  of  the  time — ^became  the  bonnet  which  sur- 
mounted it.  His  person  promised  firmness  and  agility,  to  which 
the  ample  folds  of  the  tartan  added  an  air  of  dignity.  His  blue 
eye  seemed  of  that  kind. 

Which  melted  in  Iotb,  and  which  kindled  in  war ; 

and  an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  was  in  reality  the  effect  of 
want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world,  gave  interest  fco 
his  features,  without  injuring  their  grace  or  intelligence. 
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'He's  a  piatty  man,  a  yeiy  piatty  man,  said  Evan  Dhu 
(now  EDsign  Maooombich)  to  Feigus's  buxom  landlad j. 

'He's  vera  weeV  aaid  the  Widow  Floi^hart^  'but  no  nae- 
thing  sae  weel-f ar'd  aa  your  colonel,  ensign.' 

'  I  waana  comparing  them,'  quoth  Evan,  *  nor  waa  I  speaking 
about  his  being  weel-faTOured ;  but  onlj  that  Mr.  Waverley 
looks  dean-made  and  deliver^  and  like  a  proper  lad  o'  his 
quarters,  that  will  not  cry  barley  in  a  broLde.  And,  indeed, 
he's  gleg  aneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target.  I  hae  played 
wi'  him  mysell  at  Glennaquoich,  and  sae  has  Yioh  Ian  Yohr, 
often  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.' 

'Lord  forgie  ye,  Ensign  Maooombich,'  said  the  alarmed 
Presbyterian ;  '  I'm  sure  the  colonel  wad  never  do  the  like  o' 
thatl' 

'HoutI  houti  Mrs.  Flockhart^'  replied  the  ensign,  'weVe 
young  blude,  ye  ken ;  and  young  saints^  auld  deils.' 

'But  will  ye  fight  wi'  Sir  John  Cope  the  mom.  Ensign 
Maooombich  f  demanded  Mrs.  Mockhart  of  her  guest 

'Troth  I'se  ensure  him,  an  hell  bide  us,  Mrs.  Flookhart»' 
replied  the  GaeL 

'And  will  ye  fooe  thae  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons, 
Ensign  Maooombich  f '  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

'Claw  for  daw,  as  Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart^  and 
the  deevil  tak  the  shortest  nails.' 

'And  will  the  colond  venture  on  the  bagganetshimsdlt' 

'Ye  may  swear  it,  Mrs.  Flockhart;  the  very  first  man  will 
he  be,  by  Saint  Phedar.' 

'Merciful  goodness!  and  if  he's  killed  amang  the  red-ooats ! ' 
exclaimed  the  soft-hearted  widow. 

'Troth,  if  it  should  sae  bei^  Mrs.  Flockhart^  I  ken  ane 
that  will  no  be  living  to  weep  for  him.  But  we  maun  a'  live 
the  day,  and  have  our  dinner ;  and  there's  Yich  Ian  Yohr  has 
packed  his  dorlach,  and  Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring 
yonder  afore  the  muckle  pier-glass ;  and  that  grey  auld  stoor 
carle^  the  Baron  o'  Bradwardine^  that  shot  young  Bonald  of 
Ballenkeiroch,  he's  coming  down  the  dose  wi'  that  droghling 
ooghling  bailie  body  they  ca'  Macwhupple,  just  like  the  Laird 
o'  KitUegab's  French  cook,  wi'  his  tiunspiiL  doggie  trindling 
ahint  him,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  ml  bonny  dow ;  sae 
bid  Kate  set  on  the  broo',  and  do  ye  put  on  your  pinners,  for 
ye  ken  Yich  Ian  Yohr  winna  sit  down  till  yelbe  at  the  head  o^ 
the  table; — and  dinna  forget  the  pint  botfie  o*  brandy,  my 
woman.' 
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This  hint  produoed  diimer.  Mrs.  Flookfaart,  smiling  in  her 
weeds  like  the  sun  thzough  a  mist)  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
thinking  within  herself,  perhaps,  Uiat  she  eared  not  how  long 
the  rebellion  lasted  that  brou^t  her  into  oompany  so  muoh 
above  her  usual  associates.  She  was  supported  bj  Waverley 
and  the  Baron,  with  the  advantage  of  the  Chieftain  vMnnt. 
The  men  of  peace  and  of  war,  that  is,  Bailie  Macwheeble  and 
Ensign  Macoombich,  after  many  profound  oong^  to  their 
superiors  and  each  other,  took  their  places  on  each  side  of  the 
Olueftain.  Their  fare  was  excellent,  time,  place,  and  dicunh 
stances  considered,  and  Fergus's  spirits  were  eztrayagantly  high. 
Regardless  of  danger,  and  sanguine  from  temper,  youth,  and 
ambition,  he  saw  in  imagination  all  his  prospects  crowned  with 
success,  and  was  totally  indifierent  to  the  probable  altematiye 
of  a  soldier's  grave.  The  Baron  apologised  slightly  for 
bringing  Macwheeble.  They  had  been  providing,  he  said,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  'And,  by  my  faith,'  said  the 
old  man,  'as  I  think  this  wUl  be  my  last,  so  I  just  end  where 
I  began :  I  hae  evermore  found  the  sinews  of  war,  as  a  learned 
author  calls  the  eatste  militadrej  mair  difficult  to  come  by  than 
either  its  flesh,  blood,  or  bones.' 

*  What !  have  you  raised  our  only  efficient  body  of  cavalry, 
and  got  ye  none  of  the  louis-d'or  out  of  the  Doutelle*  to  help 
your 

'  No,  Olennaquoich ;  cleverer  fellows  have  been  before  me.' 
'ThaVs  a  scandal,'  said  the  young  Highlander;  'but  you 
will  share  what  is  left  of  my  subsidy ;  it  will  save  you  an 
anxious  thought  to-night,  and  will  be  all  one  to-morrow,  for  we 
shall  all  be  provided  for,  one  way  or  other,  before  the  sun  sets.' 
Waveriey,  blushing  deeply,  but  with  great  earnestness,  pressed 
the  same  request.   ' 

'I  thank  ye  baith,  my  good  lads,'  said  the  Baron,  'but  I 
will  not  infringe  upon  your  peculium.  Bailie  Macwheeble  has 
provided  the  sum  which  is  necessary.' 

Here  the  Bailie  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat,  and 
appeared  extremely  uneasy.  At  length,  after  several  prelimi- 
nary hems,  and  much  tautological  expression  of  his  devotion  to 
his  honour's  service,  by  night  or  day,  living  or  dead,  he  b^an 
to  insinuate,  'that  the  banks  had  removed  a'  their  ready  cash 
into  the  Castle ;  that,  nae  doubt,  Sandie  Goldie,  the  silversmith, 
would  do  mickle  for  his  honour;  but  there  was  little  time  to 

*  The  Dontalle  was  an  umed  TeMel  which  braoght  a  biiibII  mpply  of  money  and 
arms  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  Insnigents. 
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get  the  wadset  made  out;   and,  doubUeas,  if   bis  honour 
Glennaquoich  or  Mr.  Wauyerley  oould  aooommodate ' 

'Let  me  hear  of  no  suoh  nonaenae,  air/  said  the  Baron,  in  a 
tone  whioh  rendered  Maowheeble  mute,  '  but  proceed  as  we  ao- 
oorded  before  dinner,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  remain  in  mjsenioe.' 

To  this  peremptory  order  the  Bailie,  though  he  felt  aa  if 
condemned  to  suffer  a  transfusion  of  blood  frcKoi  his  own  veins 
into  those  of  the  Baron,  did  not  presume  to  make  any  reply. 
After  fidgeting  a  little  while  longer,  however,  he  addreased 
himself  to  Glennaquoich,  and  told  him,  if  his  honour  had  mair 
ready  siller  than  was  sufficient  for  his  occasions  in  the  field,  he 
could  put  it  out  at  use  for  his  honour  in  safe  hands  and  at 
great  profit  at  this  time. 

At  this  proposal  Feigus  laughed  heartily,  and  answered, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  breath — 'Many  thanks,  Bailie ;  but 
you  must  know,  it  is  a  general  custom  among  us  soldiers  to 
make  our  landlady  our  bfmker.  Here,  Mrs.  Flockhart,'  said  h^ 
taking  four  or  five  broad  pieces  out  of  a  well-filled  purse  and 
tossing  the  purse  itself,  with  its  remaining  contents,  into  her 
apron,  '  these  will  serve  my  occasions ;  do  you  take  the  rest. 
Be  my  banker  if  I  live,  and  my  executor  if  I  die ;  but  take 
care  to  give  something  to  the  Highland  cailliachs  *  that  shall 
cry  the  coronach  loudest  for  the  last  Yich  Ian  Vohr.' 

'It  is  the  tettamerUum  mUitcvre^^  quoth  the  Baron,  'whilk, 
amang  the  Bomans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nuncupative.'  But 
the  soft  heart  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  was  melted  within  her  at  the 
Chieftain's  speech;  she  set  up  a  lamentable  blubbering,  and 
positively  refused  to  touch  the  bequest,  which  Feigus  was 
therefore  obliged  to  resume. 

'Well,  then,'  said  the  Chief,  'if  I  fall,  it  will  go  to  the 
grenadier  that  knocks  my  brains  out,  and  I  shall  take  care  he 
works  hard  for  it.' 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  again  tempted  to  put  in  his  oar ;  for 
where  cash  was  concerned  he  did  not  willingly  remain  sileht. 
'  Perhaps  he  had  better  carry  the  gowd  to  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  in 
case  of  mortality  or  accidents  of  war.  It  might  tak  the  form 
of  a  mortU  catua  donation  in  the  young  leddie's  favour,  and 
wad  cost  but  the  scrape  of  a  pen  to  mak  it  out.' 

'The  young  lady,'  said  Fergus,  'shoull  such  an  event 
happen,  will  have  other  matters  to  thinf:  of  than  these 
wretched  louis-d'or.' 

*  Old  iroinen,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  lamenUng  lor  the  deed,  which  the 
Irieh  cell  Jbsmin^. 
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* Trae— undeniable-— there's  nae  doubt  o*  that;  but  your 

honour  kens  that  a  full  sorrow ' 

'Is  endurable  by  most  folk  more  easily  than  a  himgiy 
one  t  True,  Bailie,  very  true ;  and  I  believe  there  may  even 
be  some  who  would  be  consoled  by  such  a  reflection  for  the 
loBB  of  the  whole  eTJating  generation.    But  there  is  a  sorrow 

which  knows  nether  hunger  nor  thirst ;  and  poor  Flora ' 

He    paused,  and    the  whole    company  sympathised    in  his 
emotion. 

The  Baron's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  unprotected 
state  of  his  daughter,  and  the  big  tear  came  to  the  veteran's 
eye.  'If  I  fall,  Macwheeble,  you  have  all  my  papers  and  know 
ail  my  affiurs;  be  just  to  Rose.' 

The  BaUie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould,  after  all ;  a  good 
deal  of  dirt  and  dross  about  him,  undoubtedly,  but  some 
kindly  and  just  feelings  he  had,  especially  where  the  Baron  or 
'his  young  mistress  were  concerned.  He  set  up  a  lamentable 
howl.  'If  that  doleful  day  should  come,  while  Duncan 
Macwheeble  had  a  boddle  it  should  be  Miss  Rose's.  He  wald 
soroll  for  a  plack  the  sheet  or  she  kenn'd  what  it  was  to  want ; 
if  indeed  a'  tiie  bonnie  baronie  o'  Bradwaidine  and  Tully-Veolan, 
with  the  fortalice  and  manor-place  thereof  (he  kept  sobbing 
and  whining  at  every  pause),  tofts,  crofts,  mosses,  muirs— out- 
field, infield — ^buildings — orchards — dove-cots — ^with  the  right 
of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  and  loch  of  Yeolan — ^teinds, 
parsonage  and  vicarage— annezis,  connezis — rights  of  pastur- 
age— fuel,  feal  and  divot — parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents 
whatsoever — (here  he  had  recourse  to  the  end  of  his  long  cravat 
to  wipe  his  eyes,  which  overflowed,  in  spite  of  him,  at  the  ideas 
which  this  teclmical  jargon  conjured  up) — all  as  more  fully 
described  in  the  proper  evidents  and  titles  thereof — and  lying 
within  the  parish  of  Bradwardine  and  the  shire  of  Perth — if,  as 
aforesaid,  iSiej  must  a'  pass  from  my  master's  child  to  Inch- 
Grabbit,  wha's  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by 
his  doer,  Jamie  Howie,  wha's  no  fit  to  be  a  birlieman,  let  be  a 

bailie' 

The  beginning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  something 
a£fecting,  but  the  condusion  rendered  laughter  irresistible. 
'Never  mind.  Bailie,'  sdd  Ensign  Maocombioh,  'for  the  gude 
auld  times  of  rugging  and  riving  (pulling  and  tearing)  are  come 
back  again,  an'  Sneckus  Mac-Snackus  (meaning,  probably, 
annexis,  connezis),  and  a'  the  rest  of  your  friends,  maun  gie 
place  to  tiie  langest  claymore.' 
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'And  that  olaymore  shall  be  oon,  Bailie^'  said  the  Chieftain, 
who  saw  that  Maowheeble  looked  veiy  blaid:  at  this  intimation. 

Well  give  them  the  metal  onr  monntain  affotda, 

liUibnlero,  bnllen  a  U, 
And  in  place  of  broad-pieoes,  well  pay  with  broadswordflb 

Lero,  lerOi  eto* 
With  dmi8  and  with  debts  we  will  soon  clear  onr  soore^ 

lillibnlero,  etc. 
For  the  man  that's  thns  paid  will  oraTe  payment  no  more, 

Lero,  lero,  etc.* 

But  oome,  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down ;  drink  your  wine  with  a 
joyous  h^irt;  the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and  victorious  to 
Tully-Veolan,  and  unite  Killancureif  s  lairdship  with  his  own, 
since  the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will  not  turn  out  for  the 
Prince  like  a  gentleman/ 

'  To  be  sure,  they  lie  maist  ewest,'  said  the  Bailie,  wiping 
his  eyes,  *  and  should  naturally  fa'  under  the  same  factory.' 

'And  I,'  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  'shall  take  care  of  myself, 
too ;  for  you  must  know,  I  have  to  complete  a  good  work  here, 
by  bringing  Mrs.  Flockhart  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholio 
church,  or  at  least  half  way,  and  that  is  to  your  Episcopal 
meeting-house.  0  Baron !  if  you  heard  her  fine  counter-tenor 
admonishing  Elate  and  Matty  in  the  morning,  you,  who  under- 
stand music,  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  hearing  her  shriek  in 
the  psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole.' 

'  Lord  f orgie  you,  colonel,  how  ye  rin  on  I  But  I  hope  your 
honours  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the  palace,  and  I  maun 
gang  and  mask  it  for  you.' 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Flockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  own 
conversation,  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  approaching  events  of  the  campaign. 

*  TlMse  UiMS,  or  sometiiliig  like  them,  ooeur  in  •&  old  MagMine  of  the  period. 
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THS  BALL 

Ensign  Ma(xx>mbioh  haying  gone  to  the  Highland  camp 
upon  duty^  and  Bailie  Macwheeble  having  retired  to  digest  his 
dmner  and  Evan  Dhu's  intimation  of  martial  law  in  some  blind 
change -honse,  Wayerlej,  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chieftain, 
proceeded  to  Holyrood  Housa  The  two  last  were  in  full  tide 
of  spirits,  and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  way  our  hero  upon  the 
handsome  figure  which  his  new  dress  displayed  to  adyantage. 
'If  you  have  any  design  upon  the  heart  of  a  bonny  Scotch 
lassie,  I  would  premonish  you,  when  you  address  her,  to  remember 
and  quote  the  words  of  ^^rgilius : — 

Nimo  inflanus  amor  dmi  me  Maitia  in  annis, 
Tela  inter  media  atqoe  adTenoe  detinet  hostee ; 

whilk  verses  Bobertson  of  Struan,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Donnochy 
(unless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  preferred  primo  loco), 
has  thus  elegantly  rendered : 

For  omel  love  ha8|;artan'd  low  my  leg, 
And  dad  my  hurdles  in  a  philabeg. 

Although,  indeed,  ye  wear  the   trews,  a   garment  whilk   I 
approve  maist  of  the  twa,  as  mair  ancient  and  seemly.' 
'  Or  rather,'  said  Fergus,  'hear  my  song : 

8he  wadna  hae  a  Lowland  laizd, 

Nor  be  an  iKngliBh  lady ; 
But  ahe's  away  with  Duncan  Gneme, 

And  he's  row'd  her  in  his  plaidy.' 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  were 
announced  respectively  as  they  entered  the  apartments. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank,  eduea* 
tion,  and  fortune  took  a  concern  in  l^e  ill-^ted  and  desperate 
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vfhole  tone  and  manner,  plainly  intimated,  *  I  will  never  think 
of  Mr.  Waverley  as  a  more  intimate  oonnexion.'  Edward 
stopped,  bowed,  and  looked  at  Fergus,  who  bit  his  lip,  a  move- 
ment of  anger  which  proved  that  he  also  had  put  a  sinister  in- 
terpretation on  the  reception  which  his  sister  had  given  his 
friend.  *  This,  then,  is  an  end  of  my  day-dream ) '  Such  was 
Waverley's  first  thought,  and  it  was  so  exquisitely  painful  as  to 
banish  from  his  cheek  every  drop  of  blood. 

*  Good  Qod  1 '  said  Rose  Bradwardine,  '  he  is  not  yet 
recovered  I ' 

These  words,  which  she  uttered  with  great  emotion,  were 
overheard  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  stepped  hastily  foiv 
ward,  and,  taking  Waverley  by  the  hand,  inquired  kindly  after 
his  health,  and  added  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  By 
a  strong  and  sudden  e£fort^  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
indispensable,  Waverley  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  follow 
the  Chevalier  in  silence  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment. 

Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  time,  asking  various 
questions  auout  the  great  Tory  and  Catholic  families  of  Eng- 
land, their  connexions,  their  influence,  and  the  state  of  their 
affections  towards  the  house  of  Stuart.  To  these  queries 
Edward  could  not  at  any  time  have  given  more  than  general 
answers,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that^  in  the  present  state  of  his 
feelings,  his  responses  were  indistinct  even  to  confusion.  The 
Chevalier  smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  incongruity  of  his  replies, 
but  continued  the  same  style  of  conversation,  although  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  occupy  the  principal  share  of  it^  until 
he  perceived  that  Waverley  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind. 
It  is  probable  that  this  long  audience  was  partly  meant  to 
further  the  idea  which  the  Prince  desired  should  be  entertained 
among  his  followers,  that  Waverley  was  a  character  of  political 
influence.  But  it  appeared,  from  his  concluding  expressions, 
that  he  had  a  different  and  good-natured  motive,  personal  to 
our  hero,  for  prolonging  the  conference.  *  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation,'  he  said,  '  df  boasting  of  my  own  discretion  as  a 
lady's  confidant.  You  see,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  know  all,  and 
I  assure  you  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  afiair.  But,  my  good 
yotmg  friend,  you  must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon  your  feel- 
ings. There  are  many  here  whose  eyes  can  see  as  clearly  as  mine, 
but  the  prudence  of  whose  tongues  may  not  be  equally  trusted.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  easily  away  and  joined  a  circle  of 
officers  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate 
upon  his  parting  expression,  which,  though  not  intelligible  to 

I  i8 
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him  in  its  whole  purport^  was  suffidently  so  in  the  caatkxi 
which  the  last  word  recommended.  Making,  therefore,  an 
effort  to  show  hiniBelf  worthy  of  the  interest  which  his  new 
master  had  expressed,  by  instant  obedience  to  his  reoommendar 
tion,  he  walked  up  to  the  spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine  were  still  seated,  and  having  made  his  compliments  to  the 
latter,  he  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  own  expectation,  in 
entering  into  conversation  upon  general  topics. 

If,  my  dear  reader,  thou  hast  ever  happened  to  take  post- 

horses  at or  at (one  at  least  of  which  blanks,  or 

more  probably  both,  you  will  be  able  to  fill  up  from  an  inn  near 
your  own  residence),  you  must  have  observed,  and  doubtless 
with  sympathetic  pain,  the  reluctant  agony  with  which  the  poor 
jades  at  first  apply  their  galled  necks  to  tiie  collars  of  the  har- 
ness. But  when  the  irresistible  arguments  of  the  post-boy 
have  prevaUed  upon  them  to  proceed  a  mile  or  two^  they  wiU 
become  callous  to  the  first  sensation ;  and  being  toarm  in  the 
harness,  as  the  said  post-boy  may  term  it,  proceed  as  if  their 
withers  were  altogether  imwrung.  This  simile  so  much  corre- 
sponds with  the  state  of  Waveriey's  feelings  in  the  course  of 
this  memorable  evening,  that  I  prefer  it  (especially  as  being,  I 
trust,  wholly  original)  to  any  more  splendid  illustration  with 
which  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry  might  supply  me. 

Exertion,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward ;  and  our  hero  had, 
moreover,  other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering  in  a  dis- 
play of  afiected  composure  and  indifference  to  Flora's  obvious 
imkindness.  Pride,  which  supplies  its  caustic  as  an  useful, 
though  severe,  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  affection,  came  rapidl  v 
to  his  aid.  Distinguished  by  the  favour  of  a  prince ;  destinec^ 
he  had  room  to  hope,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  awaited  a  mighty  kingdom ;  excelling,  probably,  in 
mental  acquirements,  and  equalling  at  least  in  personal 
accomplishments,  most  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  persons 
with  whom  he  was  now  ranked ;  young,  wealthy,  and  high-bom, 
— could  he,  or  ought  he,  to  droop  beneath  the  frown  of  a 
capricious  beauty  f 

O  nymph,  muelentiiig  and  oold  as  thou  art, 
My  Dosom  ia  proud  as  thine  own. 

With  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beautilul  lines  (which, 
however,  were  not  then  written),*  Waverley  ietermined  upon 

*  Thf&j  oooor  in  MIm  BeiiB(d*s  fine  yeiMB,  beginning— 

'  To  tliy  rocks,  stonny  Lannow,  adieu.' 
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oanTindng  Flora  that  he  was  not  to  be  depreaaed  by  arejeotioii 
in  which  his  yanitj  whispered  that  peiiiaps  she  did  her  own 
prospects  as  much  injustice  as  his.  And,  to  aid  this  change  of 
feeling,  there  lurked  the  secret  and  unadcnowledged  hope  that 
she  might  leam  to  priae  his  affection  more  highly,  when  she 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  within  her  own  choice  to 
attract  or  repulse  it  There  was  a  mystic  tone  of  encourage- 
ment^ also,  in  the  Chevalier's  words,  though  he  feared  they  o^y 
referred  to  the  wishes  of  Feigus  in  favour  of  an  union  between 
him  and  his  sister.  But  ike  whole  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  incident  combined  at  once  to  awaken  his  imagina- 
tion and  to  call  upon  him  for  a  manly  and  decisive  tone  of 
conduct,  leaving  to  fate  to  dispose  of  the  issue.  Should 
he  appear  to  he  the  only  one  sad  and  disheartened  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  how  greedily  would  the  tale  be  commented 
upon  by  the  slander  which  had  been  already  but  too  busy 
with  his  fomel  Never,  never,  he  internally  resolved^  shall 
my  unprovoked  enemies  possess  such  an  advantage  over  my 
reputation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mixed  sensations,  and  cheered 
at  times  by  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  approbation  from  the 
Prince  as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverley  exerted  his  powers  of 
fancy,  animation,  and  eloquence,  and  attracted  the  general 
admiration  of  the  compcmy.  The  conversation  gradually 
assumed  the  tone  best  qualified  for  the  display  of  his  talents  and 
acquisitions.  The  gaiety  of  the  evening  was  exalted  in 
character,  rather  than  checked,  by  the  approaching  dangers  of 
the  morrow.  All  nerves  were  strung  for  the  future,  and  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  present  This  mood  of  mind  is  highly 
favourable  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  imagination,  for 
poetry,  and  for  that  eloquence  which  is  allied  to  poetry. 
Waverley,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  possessed  at  times  a 
wonderful  flow  of  rhetoric;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
touched  more  than  once  the  higher  notes  of  feeling,  and  then 
again  ran  off  in  a  wild  voluntaiy  of  fanciful  mirth.  He  was 
supported  and  excited  by  kindred  spirits,  who  felt  the  same 
impidse  of  mood  and  time ;  and  even  those  of  more  cold  and 
calculating  habits  were  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  Many 
ladies  dedOned  the  dance,  which  still  went  forward,  and  under 
various  pretences  joined  the  party  to  which  the  'handsome 
young  Englishman '  seemed  to  have  attached  himself.  He  was 
presented  to  eeveral  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  niannersi  which 
for  the  present  were  altc^ther  free  from  the  bashful  restraint 
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by  whidiy  in  a  moment  of  less  excitation,  they  were  usually 
douded,  gave  univenal  delight. 

Flora  Mao-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  present  who 
regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  ooldness  and  resorre;  yet  even 
she  conld  not  suppress  a  sort  of  wonder  at  talents  whidi,  in  the 
oouise  of  their  aoqnaintance,  she  had  never  seen  displayed  with 
equal  brilliancy  and  impressive  effect.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  might  not  feel  a  momentary  regret  at  having  taken  so 
decisive  a  resolution  upon  the  addresses  of  a  lover  who  seemed 
fitted  so  well  to  fill  a  high  place  in  the  highest  stations  of 
society.  Certainly  she  had  hitherto  aoooonted  among  the 
incurable  deficiencies  of  Edward's  disposition  the  mofuvaUe 
hante  which,  as  she  had  been  educated  in  the  first  foreign 
circles,  and  was  little  acquainted  with  the  shyness  of  Euglish 
manners,  was  in  her  opinion  too  nearly  related  to  timidity  and 
imbecility  of  disposition.  But  if  a  passing  wish  occurred  that 
Waverley  could  have  rendered  himself  uniformly  thus  amiable 
and  attractive,  its  influence  was  momentary  *,  for  drcumstanoea 
had  arisen  since  they  met  which  renderod  in  her  eyes  the 
resolution  she  had  formed  respecting  him  final  and  irrevoc- 
able. 

With  opposite  feelings  Rose  Bradwardine  bent  her  whole 
soul  to  listen.  She  felt  a  secret  triumph  at  the  public  tribute 
paid  to  one  whose  merit  she  had  leamea  to  prise  too  early  and 
too  fondly.  Without  a  thought  of  jealousy,  without  a  feeling 
of  fear,  pain,  or  doubt^  and  undisturbed  by  a  single  selfish 
consideration,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  observing 
the  general  murmur  ^  applause.  When  Waverley  spoke^  her 
ear  was  exclusively  filled  with  his  voice ;  when  others  answered, 
her  eye  took  its  turn  of  observation,  and  seemed  to  watch  his 
reply.  Perhaps  the  delight  which  she  experienced  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  though  transient,  and  followed  by  much  sorrow, 
was  in  its  nature  the  most  pure  and  disinterested  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

'Baron,'  said  the  Chevalier,  'I  would  not  trust  my  mistress 
in  the  company  of  your  young  friend.  He  is  really,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  romantic,  one  of  the  most  f ascinatn^  young 
men  whom  I  have  ever  seen.' 

'And  by  my  honour,  sir,'  replied  the  BaA)n,  'the  lad  can 
sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenaiy  like  InyBelf .  If  your 
Royal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreuning  and  loBuig  about  the 
banks  of  Tully-Yeolan  like  an  hypochondriJc  person,  or,  as 
Burton's  AnaUmUa  hath  it^  a  phrenesiac  or  ftthaigic  patient^ 
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you  -would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all 
this  fine  sprack  festivity  and  jocularity/ 

<  Truly,'  said  Fei^^us  Mao-Iyor,  <  I  think  it  can  only  be  the 
inspiration  of  the  tartans;  for,  though  Waverley  be  always  a 
young  fellow  of  sense  and  honour,  I  have  hitherto  often  found 
him  a  vezy  absent  and  inattentlYe  companion.' 

'We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,'  said  the  Prince,  'for 
having  resenred  for  this  evening  qualities  which  even  such 
inlamate  friends  had  not  discovered.  But  come,  gentlemen, 
the  night  advances,  and  the  business  of  to-morrow  must  be 
early  tibought  upon.  Each  take  charge  of  his  fair  partner,  and 
honoiur  a  small  refreshment  with  your  company.' 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  and  assumed 
the  seat  and  canopy  at  the  head  of  a  long  range  of  tables  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  mingled  with  courtesy,  which  well  became  his 
high  birth  and  lofty  pretensions.  An  hour  had  hardly  flown 
away  when  the  musicians  played  the  signal  for  parting  so  well 
known  in  Scotland.* 

' Gkx)d-night^  then,'  said  the  Chevalier,  rising;  'Qood-night^ 
and  joy  be  witii  you  1  Qood-night,  fair  ladies,  who  have  so 
highly  honoured  a  proscribed  and  banished  Prince!  Good- 
night, my  brave  friends;  may  the  happiness  we  have  this 
evening  experienced  be  an  omen  of  our  return  to  these  our 
paternal  halls,  speedily  and  in  triumph,  and  of  many  and 
many  future  meetings  of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  I ' 

Y^en  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned  this 

adieu  of  the  Chevalier,  he  never  ftiiled  to  repeat^  in  a  melancholy 

tone, 

'  Andiit,  et  voti  FhoBbua  miooedere  partem 
Meate  dedit ;  partem  volncres  diqwnit  in  anns ; 

*  which,'  as  he  added,  '  is  weel  rendered  into  English  metre  by 
my  friend  Bangour : 

Ae  half  tbe  payer  wi'  Fhcebna  graoe  did  find. 
The  t'other  naif  he  whistled  down  the  wind.' 

*  WhfcdiiBjOrinwwoottobe,  fbeoldairaf 'Good-n^iaiidJoylwwi'yoaftV 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


Thi  oonflicting  paaaomi  and  orhanHtwd  feelings  of  Waverley 
had  resigned  him  to  late  but  sound  repose.  He  was  dreaming 
of  Glennaqnoioh,  and  had  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan 
Chaistel  the  festal  train  whioh  so  lately  graced  those  of  Holy- 
rood*  The  pibroch  too  was  distinctly  heaxd;  and  this  at  least 
was  no  delusion,  for  the  'proud  step  of  the  chief  piper'  ol  the 
'ohlain  Mao-Ivor'  was  perambulating  the  court  before  the  door 
of  his  Chieftain's  quarter^  and  as  Mrs.  Flookhart,  apparently 
no  friend  to  his  minstrelfly,  was  pleased  to  observe^  'garring  the 
yeiy  stane«nd-lime  wa's  dingle  wi'  his  screeching.'  Of  ooiuse 
it  soon  became  too  powerful  for  Waverley's  dream,  with  which 
it  had  at  first  rather  harmonised. 

The  sound  of  Callum's  brogues  in  his  apartment  (for  Mao- 
Ivor  had  again  assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was  the  next 
note  of  parting.  'Winna  yer  honour  bang  upf  Yich  Ian 
Yohr  and  ta  Prince  are  awa  to  the  lang  green  glen  ahint 
the  clachan,  tat  they  ca'  the  King's  Park,*  and  mony  ane's 
on  his  ain  shanks  the  day  that  will  be  canied  on  ither  folk's 
ere  night.' 

Waverley  rorung  up,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  and 
instructions,  adjust^  lus  tartans  in  proper  costume.  Callum 
told  him  also,  'tat  his  leather  darlaeh  wi'  the  lock  on  her  was 
come  frae  Doune,  and  she  was  awa  again  in  the  wain  wi'  Yich 
Ian  Yohr's  walise.' 

By  this  periphrasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his  port* 
manteau  was  intended.  He  thought  upon  the  mysterious 
packet  of  the  maid  of  the  cavern,  which  sJamed  always  to 
escape  him  when  within  his  veiy  grasp.  Butpiis  was  no  time 
for  indulgence  at  curiosity;  and  having  dedmed  Mrs.  Flock- 

*  The  nutln  body  of  the  HlffhUmd  anny  encamped,  or  nthir  bivouacked,  In  that 
part  of  the  King's  Au4e  which  Ues  toimrda  the  Tillii^  of  Dad<r 
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hart's  compliment  of  a  mommg^  %.e.  a  matutinal  diam,  being 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  (^eYalier's  army  by  whom  Ba(£ 
a  courtesy  would  have  been  rejected,  he  made  his  adieus  and 
departed  with  Callum. 

'Galium,'  said  he,  as  they  proceeded  down  a  dirty  dose  to 
gain  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Ganongate,  'what  shall  I  do  for 
a  horseT 

'Ta  deil  ane  ye  maun  think  oV  said  Galium.  'Yich  Ian 
Yohr's  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  o'  his  kin  (not  to  say  ta 
Prince,  wha  does  the  like),  wi'  his  target  on  his  Moulder ;  and 
ye  maun  e'en  be  neighbour-like.' 

'And  so  I  will,  Gallmn,  give  me  my  taiget;  so^  there  we 
are  fixed.    How  does  it  look  f 

'  Like  the  bra'  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  board  afore 
the  mickle  change-house  they  ca'  Ludue  Middlemass's,'  answered 
Galium ;  meaning,  I  must  observe,  a  high  compliment,  for  in 
his  opinion  Luckie  Middlemass's  sign  was  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  art.  Wayerley,  however,  not  feeling  the  full  force  of  this 
polite  simile,  asked  him  no  farther  questions. 

Upon  extricating  themselves  from  the  mean  and  dirty 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  emerging  into  the  open  air, 
Waverley  felt  a  renewal  both  of  health  aaid  spirits,  and  turned 
hki  recollection  with  firmness  upon  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  with  hope  and  resolution  towards  those  of  the 
appmaiching  day. 

When  he  had  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence  called 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  the  King's  Park,  or  the  hollow  between  the 
mountain  of  Arthmr's  Seat  and  the  rising  grounds  on  which  the 
southern  part  of  Edinburgh  is  now  built,  lay  beneath  him,  and 
displayed  a  singular  and  animating  proq>ect.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  army  of  the  Highlanders,  now  in  the  act  of  preparing 
for  their  march.  Waverley  had  already  seen  something  of  the 
kind  at  the  hunting-match  which  he  attended  with  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor ;  but  this  was  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
and  incomparably  deeper  interest  The  rocks,  which  formed 
the  background  ol  the  scene,  and  the  very  sky  itself,  rang  with 
the  dang  of  the  bagpipers,  summoning  forth,  each  with  his 
appropriate  pibroch,  his  chieftain  and  clim.  The  mountaineers, 
rousing  themselves  from. their  couch  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  with  the  hum  and  bustle  of  a  confused  and  irregular 
midtitude,  like  bees  alarmed  and  arming  in  thehr  hives,  seratied 
to  possess  all  the  pliability  of  movement  fitted  to  execute 
military  mancsuvres.    Their  motiona  appeared  spontaneous  and 
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ooofaaed,  bat  tbe  ramlt  was  otd«r  and  regahuitj;  ao  that  a 
genenl  mnat  have  ptaiaed  the  ooDchiaioiiy  though  a  martinet 
might  hare  ridiculed  the  method  by  whkdi  it  iraa  attained. 

The  sort  of  complicated  medley  cteated  by  the  hasty  anange- 
meats  of  the  Tarioua  clans  mider  their  reBpotstiyre  banners,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  oider  ol  march,  waa  in  itsetf  a 
gay  and  liyely  spectacle.  They  had  no  tents  to  strike^  having 
goienilly,  and  by  choice,  slept  upon  the  open  field,  although 
the  autumn  was  now  waning  and  the  nights  began  to  be  frosty. 
For  a  little  space,  while  they  were  getting  into  order,  there  was 
ejdiibited  a  changing,  fluctuating,  and  confused  appearance  of 
waving  tartans  and  floating  plumes,  and  of  banners  displaying 
the  proud  gathering  word  of  Clanronald,   Oamium   Coheriga 

S Gainsay  who  dares);  LoehrSloyf  the  watdiwoid  of  the  Mao- 
l*arlanea;  Farthj  forttme,  and  JUl  the  feUen,  the  motto  of  the 
Marquis  ol  Tullibardine ;  Bpdand,  that  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon; 
and  the  appropriate  sig^ud  words  and  emblems  of  many  other 
chieftains  and  dans. 

At  length  the  mixed  and  wavering  multitude  arranged  them- 
selves into  a  muTow  and  dusky  column  of  great  length,  staretch- 
ing  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley.     In  the  front  of 
the  column  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  was  displayed,  bearing 
a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  with  the  motto  Tandem 
Triumpham,     The  few  cavalry,  being  chiefly  Lowland  gentry, 
with  their  domestic  servants  and  retainers,  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army;  and  their  standards,  of  which  they  had 
rather  too  many  in  respect  of  their  numbers,  were  seen  waving 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horixon.     Many  horsemen  of  this 
body,  among  whom  Waverley  accidentally  remarked  Bahnar 
whapple  and  his  lieutenant,  Jinker  (which  last,  however,  had 
been   reduced,   with   several    others,   by  the   advice   of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardiae,  to  the  situation  of  what  he  called 
reformed  officers,   or  reformadoes),   added   to  the   liveliness^ 
though  by  no  means  to  the  regularity,  of  the  scene,  by  gallop- 
ing their  horses  as  fast  f orwa^  as  the  press  would  permit,  to 
join  their  proper  station  in  the  van.     The  fascinations  of  the 
Circes  of  the  High  Street,  and  the  potations  of  strength  with 
which  they  had   been   drenched   over  night,   had   probably 
detained  these  heroes  within  the  walls  of  Edi  buigh  somewhat 
later  than  was  consistent  with  their  morning   duty.     Of  such 
loiterers,  the  prudent  took  the  longer  and  dr  uitoua,  but  more 
open,  route  to  attain  their  place  in  the  marc  i,  by  keeping  at 
some  distance  from  the  infantxy,  and  making  i  leir  way  tlirough 
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the  inoloBureB  to  the  right>  at  the  expenae  of  leaping  oyer  or 
ptdlii^  down  the  diy-stone  fences.  The  irregular  appearance 
and  vanishing  of  these  small  parties  of  horsemen,  as  well  as 
the  confusion  ooeasioned  by  those  who  endeayonred,  though 
generally  without  efiect^  to  press  to  the  front  through  ti^e 
orowd  of  Highlanders,  maugre  their  curses,  oaths,  and  opposi- 
tion, added  to  the  picturesque  wildness  what  it  took  from  the 
militaiy  regularity  of  the  scene. 

While  Wayerley  gaaed  upon  this  remarkable  speetadei, 
rendered  yet  more  impressiye  by  the  occasional  discharge  of 
oannon-ehot  from  the  Castle  at  the  Highland  guards  as  they 
were  withdrawn  from  its  yidnity  to  join  their  main  body, 
Galliun,  with  his  usual  freedom  of  inte^erence,  reminded  hkot 
that  Yich  Ian  Yohr's  folk  were  nearly  at  the  head  of  the 
oolumn  of  march  which  was  still  distant^  and  that  *  they  would 
gang  very  fast  after  the  cannon  fired.'  Thus  admonished, 
Wayerley  walked  briskly  forward,  yet  often  casting  a  glance 
upon  the  darksome  clouds  of  warriors  who  w«?e  collected  before 
and  beneath  him.  A  nearer  yiew,  indeed,  rather  diminished 
the  effect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  more  distant  appear- 
ance of  the  army.  The  leading  men  of  each  clan  were  well 
armed  with  broad-sword,  target^  and  fusee,  to  which  all  added 
the  dirk,  and  most  the  steel  pistol.  But  these  consisted  of 
gentlemen,  that  is,  relations  of  the  chief,  howeyer  distant^  and 
who  had  an  immediate  title  to  his  countenance  and  protection. 
Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  haye  been  selected  out  of  any 
army  in  Christendom ;  while  the  free  and  independent  habits 
which  each  possessed,  and  which  each  was  yet  so  well  taught 
to  subject  to  the  command  of  his  chief,  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  discipline  adopted  in  Highland  warfiire^  rendered  them 
equally  formidable  by  their  indiyidual  courage  and  high  spirit^ 
and  from  their  rational  conyiotion  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
imison,  and  of  giving  their  national  mode  of  attack  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  success. 

But>  in  a  lower  rank  to  these,  there  were  found  indiyiduals 
of  an  inferior  description,  the  common  peasantry  of  the  High- 
land country,  who^  although  they  did  not  allow  themselyes  to 
be  so  called,  and  claimed  often,  with  apparent  truth,  to  be  of 
more  ancient  descent  than  the  masters  whom  they  served,  bore, 
neyertheless,  the  livery  of  extreme  penury,  being  indifferently 
accoutred,  and  worse  armed,  half  naked,  stinted  in  growth,  and 
miserable  in  aspect  Each  important  clan  had  some  of  those 
Helots  attached  to  them :  thus,  the  Mao-Couls,  though  tracing 
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their  desomt  from  Oomhal,  the  father  of  Finn  or  Ilngftl,  were 
a  sort  of  QibeoniteSy  or  hereditary  aervants  to  the  Stoarta  of 
Appine ;  the  Maobetha^  deaoended  from  the  nnhappj  monarch 
of  that  name^  were  subjeota  to  the  Manys  and  clan  DcMuioohy, 
or  Bobertsona  of  Athole;  and  many  other  ezamplee  might  be 
given,  were  it  not  for  the  xiak  of  hurting  any  pride  of  danahip 
which  may  yet  be  left)  and  thereby  drawing  a  Highland  tempest 
into  the  shop  of  my  publisher.  Now  these  same  Helots,  thcwigh 
forced  into  Uie  field  by  the  arbitraiy  authority  of  the  chieftains 
under  whom  they  hewed  wood  and  drew  water,  were  in  general 
very  spaxingly  fed,  ill  dressed,  and  worse  aimed.  The  latter 
circumstance  was  indeed  owing  chiefly  to  the  general  disaixoing 
act,  which  had  been  caiiied  into  efPect  ostensibly  through  the 
whole  Highlands,  although  most  of  the  ohieftaina  contrived  to 
elude  its  influence  by  retaining  the  we^xMia  of  their  own 
immediate  clansmen,  and  delivering  up  those  of  less  value, 
which  they  collected  from  these  inferior  satellites.  It  followed, 
aa  a  matter  of  couise,  that>  as  we  have  already  hinted,  many  d 
these  poor  fellows  were  brought  to  the  field  in  a  very  wretdied 
condition. 

From  this  it  happened  that>  in  bodies,  the  van  of  which 
were  admirably  wdl  armed  in  their  own  fiishion,  the  rear 
resembled  actual  banditti.  Here  was  a  pole-axe,  there  a  sword 
without  a  scabbard ;  here  a  gun  without  a  lock,  there  a  scythe 
set  straight  upon  a  pole ;  and  some  had  only  their  dirks,  and 
bludgeons  or  stakes  pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim,  uncombed, 
and  wild  appearance  of  these  men,  most  of  whom  gased  with 
all  the  admiration  of  ignorance  upon  the  most  ordinary  produc- 
tions of  domestic  art,  created  surprise  in  the  Lowlands,  but  it 
also  created  terror.  So  little  waa  the  condition  of  the 
Highlands  known  at  that  late  period  that  the  character  and 
appearance  of  their  population,  while  thus  sallying  forth  aa 
military  adventurers,  conveyed  to  the  south-country  Low- 
landers  as  much  surprise  as  if  an  invasion  of  African  Negroes  or 
Esquimaux  Indians  had  issued  forth  from  the  northemmountains 
of  their  own  native  country.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered 
if  Waverley,  who  had  hitherto  judged  of  the  Highlanders 
generally  from  the  samples  which  the  poHpy  of  Fergus  bad 
from  time  to  time  exhibited,  should  have!  felt  damped  and 
astonished  at  the  daring  attempt  of  a  body  lot  then  exceeding 
four  Uiousand  men,  and  of  whom  not  above  lldf  the  number,  at 


the  utmost,  were  armed,  to  change  the  fate  an 
of  the  British  kingdoms. 


alter  the^jnaatj 
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As  he  moved  along  the  oolmnn,  which  still  remained 
Btationaiy,  an  iron  gun,  the  only  piece  of  artilleiy  poeseBsed  by 
the  army  which  meditated  so  important  a  revolntiony  was  fired 
as  the  signal  of  march.  The  Ghevalier  had  expressed  a  wish  to  * 
leave  thiis  nseless  piece  of  ordnance  behind  him;  but»  to  his 
BurpTise,  the  Highland  chiefis  interposed  to  solicit  that  it  might 
accompany  their  march,  pleading  the  prejudices  of  their 
followers,  who^  little  accustomed  to  artillery,  attached  a  degree 
of  absurd  importance  to  this  field-piece,  and  expected  it  would 
contribute  essentially  to  a  victory  which  they  could  only  owe 
to  their  own  muskets  and  broadswords.  Two  or  three  fS^ench 
artillerymen  were  therefore  appointed  to  the  management  of 
this  militaiy  engine,  which  was  drawn  along  by  a  string  of 
Highland  ponies,  and  was,  after  all,  only  used  for  the  purpose 
o€  firing  signals.* 

No  sooner  was  its  voice  heard  upon  the  present  occasion 
than  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  A  wild  ciy  of  joy  from 
the  advancing  battalions  rent  the  air,  and  was  then  lost  in  the 
shrill  clangour  of  the  bagpipes,  as  the  sound  of  these,  in  their 
turn,  was  partiaUy  drowned  by  the  heavy  tread  of  so  many 
men  put  at  once  into  motion.  The  bumers  glittered  and 
shook  as  they  moved  forward,  and  the  horse  hastened  to 
occupy  their  station  as  the  advanced  guard,  and  to  push  on 
reconnoitring  parties  to  ascertain  and  report  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  They  vanished  from  Waverley's  eye  as  they 
wheeled  round  the  base  of  Arthmr's  Seat^  under  the  remarkable 
ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  which  fronts  the  little  lake  of  Dudding- 
ston. 

The  infantry  followed  in  the  same  direction,  regulating  their 
pace  by  another  body  which  occupied  a  road  more  to  the 
southward.  It  cost  Edward  some  exertion  of  activity  to  attain 
the  place  which  Fergus's  followers  occupied  in  the  line  of 
march. 

•  SMNotesa. 
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AN  IKOmSKT  OlVm  BI81  TO  UNATAIUNO  BBPLKmOHS 


Whbn  Waverley  reaohed  that  part  of  the  column  which  mm 
filled  by  the  daii  of  Mao-Ivor,  they  halted,  fonned,  and  received 
him  with  a  triumphant  flourish  upon  the  bagpipes  and  a  loud 
shout  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  knew  him  personally,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  him  in  the  dress  of  their  oountzy  and  of 
their  sept  '  You  shout^*  said  a  Highlands  of  a  nei^bouring 
clan  to  Evan  Dhu,  'as  if  the  Chieftoin  were  just  come  to  your 
hesd.' 

'  Mar  e  Bran  is  ea  brathairf  If  it  be  not  Bran,  it  is  Bran's 
brother,'  was  the  proverbial  reply  of  Maocombich.* 

'0,  then,  it  is  the  handsome  Sassenach  duinh^wassel  that 
is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Floral ' 

'That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be;  and  it  is  neither  your 
matter  nor  mine,  Gregor.' 

Fergus  advanced  to  embrace  the  volunteer,  and  a£ford  him 
a  warm  and  hearty  welcome ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  diminished  numbers  of  lus  battkli<m  (which 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men)  by  observing  he  had  sent 
a  good  many  out  upon  parties. 

The  real  fact»  however,  was,  that  the  defection  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean  had  deprived  him  of  at  least  thirty  hardy  fellows, 
whose  services  he  had  fully  reckoned  upon,  and  that  many  of 
his  occasional  adherents  had  been  recalled  by  their  several 
chiefs  to  the  standards  to  which  they  most  properly  owed 
their  allegiance.  The  rival  chief  of  die  great  northern  branch, 
also,  of  his  own  clan  had  mustered  his  people  although  he  had 


not  yet  declared  either  for  the  government  oi 


and  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some  degree  dii  inished  the  force 


with  which  Fergus  took  the  field.    To  make  amends  for  these 


*  Bmn,  the  weU-known  dog  of  FlogiU,  la  often  the  themi 
woU  as  wcnag. 


for  the  Chevalier, 
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disappointmentfl}  it  was  uniyenally  admitted  that  the  foUowers 
of  y ioh  Ian  Yohr,  in  point  of  appearaooe,  equipment^  anns,  and 
clexterity  in  using  them,  equalled  the  most  chdee  troops  which 
followed  the  standard  of  Charles  Edward.  Old  Ballenkeirooh 
aoted  as  his  major;  and,  with  the  other  officers  who  had  known 
Waverley  when  at  Glennaquddh,  gave  our  hero  a  cordial 
veoeption,  as  the  sharer  of  their  future  dangers  and  expected 
bonours. 

The  route  ptursued  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leaving  the 
village  of  Duddingston,  was  for  some  time  tiie  common  post- 
Toad  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  until  they  crossed  the 
Esk  at  Musselburgh,  when,  instead  ^  keeping  the  low  grounds 
towards  the  sea,  they  turned  more  inland,  and  occupied  the 
brow  of  the  eminence  called  Carberry  Hill,  a  place  already 
distinguished  in  Scottish  history  as  the  spot  where  the  lovely 
Mary  surrendered  herself  to  her  insurgent  subjects.  This 
direction  was  chosen  because  the  Chevalier  had  received  notice 
that  the  anoy  of  the  government^  arriving  bv  sea  fnmi 
Aberdeen,  had  landed  at  Dunbar,  and  quaitBred  the  night 
before  to  the  west  of  Haddington,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
down  towards  the  sea-side,  and  approaching  Edinburgh  by  the 
lower  coast^raad.  By  keeping  the  height^  which  overhimg  that 
road  in  many  places,  it  was  hoped  the  Highlanders  might  find 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  advantage.  The  army 
therefore  halted  upon  the  ridge  of  Carberry  Hill,  both  to 
refresh  the  soldiers  and  as  a  central  situation  from  which  their 
march  could  be  directed  to  any  point  that  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  might  render  most  advisable.  While,  they  remained  in 
this  position  a  messenger  arrived  in  haste  to  desire  Mao-Ivor 
to  come  to  the  Prince,  adding  that  their  advanced  post  had 
had  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  that  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners. 

Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  line  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  soon  observed  five  or  six  of  the  troopers  who, 
covered  with  dust^  had  galloped  in  to  announce  that  die  enemy 
were  in  full  march  westward  along  the  coast.  Passing  still  a 
little  farther  on,  he  was  struck  witibi  a  groan  which  issued  from 
a  hoveL  He  approached  the  spot>  and  heard  a  voices  in  the 
provincial  English  of  his  native  ooimty,  which  endeavoured, 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  pain,  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  voice  of  distress  always  f oimd  a  ready  answer  in 
our  hero's  bosom.  He  entered  the  hovel,  which  seemed  to  be 
intended  for  what  is  called,  in  the  pastoral  counties  of  Scotland, 


v^ 
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a  flmearing-boiifle ;  aaid  in  ite  obeonritj  Edwaxd  oould  odI j  at 
fiz0t  diaoem  a  sort  of  red  bundle ;  for  those  wlio  had  steijqpad 
the  wounded  man  of  his  aims  and  part  of  his  okthes  had  left 
him  the  diagoon-oloak  in  which  he  was  enYeloped. 

'  For  the  lore  of  €lod,'  ssid  the  woonded  man,  as  he  heaid 
WaTeriey's  step^  'give  me  a  on^  drop  of  water  1 ' 

'Ton  shall  have  it>'  answered  Wareiley,  at  the  same  time 
raising  him  in  his  anns^  bearing  him  to  the  door  of  the  hnti  and 
giTing  him  some  drink  frank  his  flask* 

*  I  should  know  that  YOioe,'  said  the  man ;  but  locdung  on 
Waverley's  dreas  with  a  bewildered  look — 'no^  this  is  not  the 
young  squire  I ' 

This  was  the  oommon  phrase  by  whioh  Edward  was  dis- 
tinguished on  the  estate  of  Waveri-ey-Honour,  and  the  sound 
now  thrilled  to  his  heart  with  the  thousand  reooUeetions  whidi 
the  well-known  aooents  of  his  natiye  country  had  already  contri- 
buted to  awaken.  '  Houston  i '  he  said,  gaaing  on  the  g^iastly 
features  which  death  was  faat  disfiguring,  '  can  this  be  yonf ' 

'I  nerer  thought  to  hear  an  feiglish  yoice  again,'  said  the 
wounded  man ; '  they  left  me  to  live  or  die  here  as  I  could, 
when  they  found  I  would  say  nothing  about  the  strength  of  the 
regiments  But,  0  squire !  how  could  you  stay  from  us  so  Imig^ 
and  let  us  be  tempted  by  that  fiend  of  the  pit,  Ruffint  we 
should  hare  followed  you  through  flood  and  fire,  to  be  sure.' 

'Ruffin!  I  assure  you,  Houghton,  you  have  been  Tilely 
imposed  upon.' 

'I  often  thought  so,'  said  Houghton,  'though  they  showed 
us  your  very  seal ;  and  so  Tims  was  shot  and  I  was  reduced 
to  uie  ranks.' 

*  Do  not  exhaust  your  strength  in  speaking,' said  Edward;  'I 
will  get  you  a  suxgecHi  ^Mresentiy.' 

He  saw  Mao-Iyor  approaching,  who  was  now  returning  from 
head-quarters,  where  lie  had  attended  a  council  of  war,  and 
hastened  to  meet  him.  '  BraTC  news  1 '  shouted  the  Chief;  'we 
shall  be  at  it  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  Prince  has  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  adTance,  and,  as  he  drew  his  sword, 
called  oat,  "My  friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard." 
Cknne^  Waverley,  we  move  instantly.' 

<A  moment — a  moment;  thiiB  poor  prisoner  is  dying; 
where  shall  I  findasurgeont' 

'Why,  where  should  yout  We  have  none^  you  know,  but 
two  or  three  French  fellows,  who,  I  believe,  are  little  better 
than  ff(urpoH8  opoiMeaireB,* 
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'But  the  man  will  bleed  to  death.' 

'Poor  fellow  I '  said  Feigas,  in  a  momentaxyfit  of  oompaaaion ; 
then  instantly  added,  'But  it  will  be  a  thousand  men's  late 
before  night;  so  oome  along.' 

'I  cannot;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  son  of  a  tenant  of  my  unoleV 

'O,  if  he's  a  follower  of  yours  he  must  be  looked  to;  111 
send  Galium  to  you;  but  ddaoul!  eeade  milUa  molUghearty^ 
continued  the  inqiatient  Chieftain,  'what  made  an  old  soldier 
like  Bradwardine  send  dying  men  here  to  cumber  usf ' 

Galium  came  with  his  usual  alertness ;  and,  indeed,  Waverley 
rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  HighlandeiB  by 
his  anziely  about  the  wounded  man.  They  would  not  hare 
understood  the  general  philanthropy  which  rendered  it  almost 
impossiUe  for  Warerley  to  haye  passed  any  person  in  such 
distress ;  but,  as  apprehending  that  the  sufferer  was  one  of  his 
/Mowinffj  they  unanimously  allowed  that  Wayerley'e  conduct 
was  that  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain,  who  merited  the 
attachment  of  his  people.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  poor 
Humphrey  breathed  his  last,  praying  his  young  master,  when 
he  returned  to  WaTorley-Honour,  to  be  ki^  to  old  Job 
Houghton  and  his  dame,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  fight  with 
these  wild  petticoat-men  against  old  England. 

When  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  Waverley,  who  had  beheld 
with  sincere  sorrow,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  remorse,  the  final 
agonies  of  mortality,  now  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  com- 
xnanded  GaUum  to  remove  the  body  into  the  hut.  This  the 
young  Highlander  performed,  not  without  examining  the  pockets 
of  the  defunct,  which,  howeyer,  he  remarked  had  been  pretty 
well  spung'd.  He  took  the  cloak,  howeyer,  and  proceeding  wilJ^ 
the  provident  caution  of  a  spaniel  hiding  a  bone,  concealed  it 
among  some  furze  and  carefully  marked  the  spot,  observing, 
that  i  he  chanced  to  return  that  way,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
rokelay  for  his  aidd  mother  Elspat. 

It  was  by  a  considerable  exertion  that  they  regained  their 
place  in  the  marohing  column,  which  was  now  moving  rapidly 
forward  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  above  the  village  of 
Tranent,  between  which  and  the  sea  lay  the  purposed  march  of 
the  opposite  army. 

This  melancholy  interview  with  his  late  sergeant  forced 
many  unavailing  and  painful  reflections  upon  Waverley's  mind. 
It  was  clear  from  the  confession  of  the  man  that  Golonel 
Gardiner's  proceedings  had  been  strictly  warranted,  and  even 
rendered  indispensable,  by  the  steps  taken  in  Edward's  name 
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to  induce  the  aoldien  of  his  troop  to  mutinj.  The  oiienm- 
Btanoe  of  the  B&al  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  leooUected^ 
and  that  he  had  lost  it  in  the  oavem  of  the  xobber,  Bean  Lean. 
That  the  artful  villain  had  secured  it>  and  used  it  as  the  means  of 
cartying  on  an  intrigue  in  the  regiment  for  his  own  purposes, 
was  Bufficientlj  evident ;  and  Edward  had  now  little  doubt  that 
in  the  packet  placed  in  his  portmanteau  by  his  dau^ter  he 
should  find  forther  light  upon  his  proceedings.  In  the  mean- 
while the  repeated  expostulation  of  Houghtoii — 'Ah,  squire, 
why  did  you  leave  usf '  rung  like  a  knell  in  kis  ears. 

'Tes,'  he  said,  'I  have  indeed  acted  towards  you  with 
thoughUess  cruel^.  I  brought  you  from  your  paternal  fields, 
and  the  protection  of  a  generous  and  kind  landlord,  and  when 
I  had  subjected  you  to  all  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  I 
shunned  to  bear  my  own  share  <^  the  burden,  and  wandered 
from  the  duties  I  had  undertaken,  leaving  alike  those  whom 
it  was  my  business  to  protect,  and  my  own  reputation,  to  suffer 
under  the  artifices  of  villainy.  0,  indolence  and  indecision  of 
mind  1  if  not  in  yourselves  vices,  to  how  much  exquisite  misery 
and  mischief  do  you  frequently  prepare  the  way ! ' 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

THB  BVB  OF  BATTLB 

Ai/THOUGH  the  Highlanders  marched  on  very  fast^  the  sun 
was  dedining  when  they  aniyed  upon  the  brow  of  l^ose  high 
grounds  whi^  oommand  an  open  and  extensive  plain  stxetching 
northward  to  the  sea»  cm  which  are  situated,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  the  small  Tillages  of  Seaton  and 
Cookensde,  and  the  larger  one  of  Preston.  One  of  the  low  coast- 
roads  to  £dinbuigh  passed  through  this  plain,  issuing  upon  it 
from  the  inclosures  of  Seaton  House,  and  at  the  town  or 
village  of  Preston  again  entering  the  defiles  of  an  enclosed 
ooimtry.  By  this  way  the  English  general  had  chosen  to 
approach  the  metropolis,  both  as  most  commodious  for  his 
cavalzy,  and  being  probably  of  opinion  that  by  doing  so  he 
would  meet  in  front  with  the  Highlanders  advancing  from 
Edinburgh  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
for  the  sound  judgment  of  the  Chevalier,  or  of  those  to  whose 
advice  he  listened,  left  the  direct  passage  free,  but  occupied 
the  strong  ground  by  which  it  was  overlooked  and  commanded. 
When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  above  the  plain 
described,  they  wero  immediately  formed  in  array  of  battle 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
van  of  the  English  appeared  issuing  from  among  the  trees  and 
indoBures  of  Seaton,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  level 
plain  between  the  high  ground  and  the  sea ;  die  space  which 
divided  the  armies  being  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Waverley  could  plainly  see  the  squadrons  of  dragoons  issue, 
one  after  another,  fnnn  the  defiles,  with  thehr  videttes  in  fronts 
and  form  upon  the  plain,  with  their  front  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Prince's  army.  They  wero  followed  by  a  train  of  field- 
pieces,  which,  when  they  reached  the  flank  of  the  dragoons, 
were  also  brought  into  line  and  pointed  against  the  heights. 
The  maroh  was  continued  by  three  or  four  regiments  of 
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infantry  marching  in  open  oolumn,  their  fixed  bayoneti  shofwing 
like  BuocessiTe  hedges  of  steel,  and  their  aims  glancing  like 
lightning,  as,  at  a  signal  given,  they  also  at  once  wheeled  up^ 
and  were  placed  in  dizect  opposition  to  the  Highlanders,  A 
second  train  of  artiUezy,  with  another  regiment  ^  horse,  doeed 
the  long  march,  and  formed  cm  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry, 
the  whole  line  facing  southward. 

While  the  Englidi  army  went  through  these  erolutionsy  the 
Highlanders  showed  equal  promptitode  and  oeal  for  battle.  As 
fast  as  the  clans  came  upon  the  ridge  which  fronted  their 
enemy,  they  were  formed  into  line,  so  that  both  annies  got 
into  complete  order  of  battle  at  the  same  momenta  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  tremendous 
yell,  which  was  re-echoed  by  tiie  heights  behmd  them.  The 
regulars,  who  were  in  high  spirits,  returned  a  loud  shout  of 
defiance,  and  fired  one  or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  adYanced 
post  of  Uie  Highlanders.  The  latter  displayed  great  earnestness 
to  proceed  instantly  to  the  attack,  Evan  Dhu  urging  to  Fergus, 
by  way  of  argument^  that  'the  Mier  roy  was  tottering  like  an 
egg  upon  a  staff,  and  that  they  had  a'  tbd  vantage  of  the  onset, 
for  even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her !)  could  charge  down  hiU.' 

But  the  ground  through  which  the  mountaineers  must  have 
descended,  although  not  of  great  extent,  was  impracticable  in 
its  character,  being  not  only  marshy  but  intersected  with 
walls  of  dry  stone,  and  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  very 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  circumstances  which  must  have  given 
the  musketry  of  the  regulars  dreadful  advantages  before  the 
mountaineers  could  have  used  their  swords,  on  which  they  were 
taught  to  rely.  The  authority  of  the  commanders  was  therefore 
interposed  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  Highlanders,  and  only 
a  few  marksmen  were  sent  down  the  descent  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy's  advanced  posts  and  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Here,  then,  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  interest 
or  usual  occurrence.  The  two  armies,  so  different  in  aspect 
and  discipline,  yet  each  admirably  trained  in  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  war,  upon  whose  conflict  the  temporary  fkte  at  least  of 
Scotland  appeared  to  depend,  now  faced  each  other  like  two 
gladiators  in  the  arena,  each  meditating  upon  the  mode  of 
attacking  their  enemy.  The  leading  officers  nd  the  general's 
staff  of  each  army  could  be  distinguished  in  fi  >nt  of  their  lines, 
busied  with  spy-^lasses  to  watch  each  othc  -'s  motions,  and 
occupied  in  despatching  the  orders  and  receivis  |;  the  inteUJgence 
conveyed  by  tiie  aides-deK»unp  and  orderly  men,  who  gave 
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life  to  the  soene  by  galloping  along  in  different  direotions,  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
The  space  between  the  armies  was  at  times  occupied  by  the 
partial  and  irr^ular  contest  of  individual  sharp-shooters,  and 
a  hat  or  bonnet  was  occasionally  seen  to  fall,  as  a  wounded 
man  was  borne  off  by  his  comrades.  These,  howerer,  were  but 
trifling  skirmishes,  for  it  suited  the  views  of  neither  party  to 
advance  in  that  direction.  From  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
the  peasantry  cautiously  showed  themselves,  as  if  watching  the 
issue  of  the  expected  engagement ;  and  at  no  great  distance  in 
the  bay  were  two  square-ri^ed  vessels,  bearing  the  English  flag, 
whose  tops  and  yanis  were  crowded  with  less  timid  spectators. 

When  this  awful  pause  had  lasted  for  a  short  time,  Fergus, 
with  another  chieftain,  received  orders  to  detach  their  dans 
towards  the  village  of  Preston,  in  order  to  threaten  the  right 
flank  of  Cope's  army  and  compel  him  to  a  change  of  posi- 
tion. To  enable  him  to  execute  these  orders,  the  Chiei  of 
Glennaquoich  occupied  the  churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  command- 
ing situation,  and  a  convenient  place,  as  Evan  Dhu  remarked, 
*  for  any  gentleman  who  might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  killed, 
and  chanced  to  be  curious  about  Christian  burial.'  To  check 
or  dislodge  tlus  party,  the  English  general  detached  two  guns, 
escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  cairaJry.  They  approach^  so 
near  that  Waverley  could  plainly  recognise  the  standard  of 
the  troop  he  had  formerly  commanded,  and  hear  the  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums  sound  the  signal  of  advance  which  he  had  so 
often  obeyed.  He  could  hear,  too,  the  well-known  word  given 
in  the  Ekiglish  dialect  by  the  equally  well-distinguished  voice 
of  the  commanding  officer,  for  whom  he  had  once  felt  so  much 
respect.  It  was  at  that  instant  that,  looking  around  him,  he 
saw  the  wild  dress  and  appearance  of  his  Highland  associates, 
heard  their  whispers  in  an  uncouth  and  unknown  language, 
looked  upon  his  own  dress,  so  unlike  that  which  he  had  worn 
from  his  infancy,  and  widied  to  awake  from  what  seemed  at 
the  moment  a  dream,  strai^e,  horrible,  and  uimatural.  *  Good  cl  ,  <  -^ 
God !'  he  muttered,  'am  I  then  a  traitor  to  my  coimtry,  a 
renegade  to  my  standard,  and  a  foe,  as  that  poor  dying  wretch 
expressed  himself,  to  my  native  England ! ' 

Ere  he  could  digest  or  smother  the  recollection,  the  tall 
militaiy  form  of  his  late  commander  came  full  in  view,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring.  *  I  can  hit  him  now,'  said  CaJlum, 
cautiously  raising  his  fusee  over  the  wall  imder  which  he  lay 
couched,  at  scarce  sixty  yards'  distance. 
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Edwaid  felt  as  if  he  was  aboat  to  see  a  parricide  oommitted 
in  his  preaenoe;  for  the  Tenerable  grey  hair  and  Btriking 
oountenanoe  of  the  Teteran  recalled  the  almost  paternal  respect 
wit^  which  his  officers  nniTenall j  regarded  hmL  Bat  ere  he 
could  saj  'Hold !'  an  aged  Highlander  who  laj  beside  Gallmn 
Beg  stopped  his  arm.  'Spare  your  shot^'  said  the  seer,  'his 
hour  is  not  jet  come.  But  let  him  beware  of  UHOoamm ;  I 
see  his  winding-sheet  high  upon  his  breast.' 

Galium,  flint  to  other  considemtionsy  was  penetrable  to 
superstition.  He  turned  pale  at  the  words  of  the  tauAotfr, 
and  recoTcred  his  piece.  Colonel  Gardiner,  unoonseious  of  the 
danger  he  had  escaped,  turned  his  horse  round  and  rode 
slowly  back  to  the  front  of  his  regiment. 

By  this  time  the  regular  army  had  assumed  a  new  line^ 
with  one  flank  inclined  towards  the  sea  and  the  other  resting 
upon  the  Tillage  of  Preston;  and,  as  similar  difficulties  occurred 
in  attacking  their  new  position,  Feigus  and  the  rest  of  the 
detachment  were  recalled  to  their  former  post.  This  alteratioii 
created  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in  General  Cope's 
army,  which  was  again  brought  into  a  line  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Highlanders.  In  these  manoeuvres  on  both  sides  the  day-light 
was  nearly  consumed,  and  both  armies  prepared  to  rest  upon 
their  arms  for  the  night  in  the  lines  whidi  they  respectiyely 
occupied. 

'There  will  be  nothing  done  to-ni^t^'  said  Fergus  to  his 
friend  Wayerley ;  'ere  we  wrap  ourselyes  in  our  plaids,  let  us 
go  see  what  the  Baron  is  doing  in  the  rear  of  the  line.' 

When  they  approadied  his  post^  they  found  the  good  old 
careful  officer,  after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols  and 
posted  his  sentinels,  engaged  in  reading  the  Evening  Service  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  ti^e  remainder  of  his  troop.  His  voice 
was  loud  and  sonorous,  and  though  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose, 
and  the  appearance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  in  military  array, 
performing  the  functions  of  clerk,  had  somediing  ludicrous,  yet 
the  circumstances  of  danger  in  which  they  stood,  the  military 
costume  of  the  audience,  and  the  appearance  of  their  horses 
saddled  and  pioqueted  behind  them,  gave  an  impressive  and 
solemn  effect  to  £ke  office  of  devotion. 

'  I  have  confessed  today,  ere  you  were  anrake,'  whispered 
Fergus  to  Waverley ;  'yet  I  am  not  so  strict  %  Catholic  as  to 
refuse  to  join  in  this  good  man's  prayers.' 

Edward  assented,  and  they  remained  till  tfa|  Baron  had  con- 
cluded the  service. 
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Ab  he  shut  the  book,  'Now,  lads,'  said  he,  'hare  at  them  in 
the  moming  with  heayy  hands  and  light  oonscienoes.'  He  then 
kindly  greeted  Mao-Iyor  and  Waverley,  who  requested  to  know 
his  opmion  of  their  situation.  <  Why,  you  know  Taoitus  saith, 
**  In  rebui  heUieU  maxime  domkuMtur  Foriuna,"  which  is  equi- 
ponderate with  our  vemaonlar  adage,  "  Luck  can  maist  in  the 
fnSl^,"  But  credit  me,  gentlemen,  yon  man  is  not  a  deacon  o' 
his  craft.  He  damps  the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  comAiands 
by  keeping  them  on  the  defensiye,  whilk  of  itself  implies 
inferiority  or  fear.  Now  will  they  lie  on  their-  arms  yonder  as 
anxious  imd  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  toad  under  a  hanow,  while  our 
men  wiU  be  quite  fresh  and  blithe  for  action  in  the  morning. 
Well,  good-night.  One  thing  troubles  me,  but  if  to-morrow 
goes  well  off,  I  will  consult  you  about  it^  Qlennaquoich.' 

'I  could  almost  apply  to  Mr.  Biadwardine  the  character 
which  Henry  gives  of  fluellen,'  said  Waverley,  as  his  friend 
and  he  walked  towards  their  biyouac : 

Though  it  appears  a  little  oat  of  ftahion, 

There  is  macn  care  and  yalonr  in  this  "  Scotohman." ' 

*  He  has  seen  much  service,'  answered  Fergus,  'and  one  is 
sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense  and  reason 
are  mingled  in  his  composition.  I  wonder  what  can  be  troub- 
ling; his  mind;  probably  something  about  Rose.  Hark!  the 
T^gliah  are  setting  their  watch.' 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of  the  fifes 
swelled  up  the  hill — died  away — ^resumed  its  thunder — and  was 
at  length  hushed.  The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  of  the 
cayaliy  were  next  heard  to  perform  the  beautiful  and  wild 
point  of  war  appropriated  as  a  signal  for  that  piece  of  nocturnal 
duty,  and  then  fiiuJly  sunk  upon  the  wind  with  a  shrill  and 
mournful  cadence. 

The  friends,  who  had  now  reached  their  post^  stood  and 
looked  round  them  ere  they  lay  down  to  rest.  The  western  sky 
twinkled  with  stars,  but  a  frost-mist)  rising  from  the  ocean, 
covered  the  eastern  horison,  and  rolled  in  white  wreaths  along 
the  plain  where  the  adverse  army  lay  couched  upon  their  arms. 
Their  advanced  posts  were  pudied  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
great  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent^  and  had  kindled  large 
fires  at  different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure  and  haiy 
lustre  through  the  heavy  fog  which  encircled  them  with  a 
doubtful  halo. 

The  Highlanders,   'thick  as  leaves   in  Valombrosa,'  lay 
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Btretohed  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  buried  (exoeptmg  their 
sentinels)  in  the  most  profonnd  repose.     *  How  soany  of  these 
.  ^  ,      brave  fellows  will  sleep  more  soundly  before  tomorrow  nighty 
L  \\  Fei^guB ! '  said  Waverley,  with  an  involuntaiy  sigh. 

'  Tou  must  not  think  of  that^'  answered  Fergus,  whose  ideas 
were  entirely  military.  '  You  must  only  think  of  your  sword, 
and  by  whom  it  was  given.    All  other  reflections  are  now  too 

LATE.' 

With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remaik 
Edward  endeavoured  to  lull  the  tumult  of  his  oonflioting  feelings. 
The  Chieftain  and  he,  combining  their  plaids,  made  a  com- 
fortable and  wann  couch.  CSallum,  sitting  down  at  their  head 
(for  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  upon  the  immediate  person 
of  the  Chief),  b^^an  a  long  mournful  song  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low 
and  uniform  tune,  which,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a  dis- 
tance, soon  lulled  them  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THB  OONFLIOT 

Wees  Feigns  Mao-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  they  were  awakened  and  summoned  to  attend  the  Prince. 
The  distant  Yillage-dock  was  heard  to  toll  three  as  thej 
hastened  to  the  place  where  he  lay.  He  was  already  surrounded 
by  his  principal  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans.  A  bundle  of 
pease -straw,  which  had  been  lately  his  couch,  now  served  for 
his  seat.  Just  as  Feigus  reached  the  circle,  the  consultation 
had  broken  up.  *  Courage,  my  brave  friends ! '  said  the 
Chevalier,  'and  each  one  put  himself  instantly  at  the  head  of 
his  command ;  a  faithful  friend  *  has  offered  to  guide  us  by 
a  practicable,  though  narrow  and  circuitous,  route,  which, 
sweeping  to  our  right,  traverses  the  broken  ground  and  morass, 
and  enables  us  to  gain  the  firm  and  open  plain  upon  which  the 
enemy  are  lying.  This  difficulty  surmounted,  Heaven  and 
your  good  swords  must  do  the  rest.' 

The  proposal  spread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader  hastened 
to  get  lus  men  into  order  with  as  Uttle  noise  as  possible.  The 
army,  moving  by  its  right  from  off  the  ground  on  which  they 
had  rested,  soon  entered  the  path  through  the  morass,  conduct- 
ing their  march  with  astonishing  silence  and  great  rapidity. 
The  mist  had  not  risen  to  the  higher  grounds,  so  that  for  some 
time  they  had  the  advantage  of  star-light.  But  this  was  lost 
as  the  stars  faded  before  approaching  day,  and  the  head  of  the 
mardiing  column,  continuing  its  descent,  plunged  as  it  were  into 
the  heavy  ocean  of  fog^  which  rolled  its  white  waves  over  the 
whole  plain,  and  over  the  sea  by  which  it  was  boimded.  Some 
difficulties  were  now  to  be  encountered,  inseparable  from  dark- 
ness, a  narrow,  broken,  and  marshy  path,  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  union  in  the  march.  These,  however,  were  less 
inconvenient  to  Highlanders,  from  their  habits  of  life,  than  they 
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would  have  been  to  any  other  txoopn,  and  they  oontinued  a 
steady  and  swift  moTement. 

As  the  dan  of  Ivor  approached  the  firm  ground,  following 
the  track  of  those  who  preceded  them,  the  challenge  of  a 
patrol  was  heard  through  the  mist^  though  they  could  not 
see  the  dragoon  by  whom  it  was  made — *  TVlho  goes  there  f ' 

'  Hush ! '  cried  Feiigus,  'hush !  Let  none  answer,  as  he  values 
his  life ;  press  f orwaid ; '  and  they  continued  their  man^  with 
silence  and  rapidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carabine  upon  the  body,  and  the  report 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  clang  of  his  horse's  feet  as 
he  galloped  off.  ^Hylax  in  limine  lairai^'  said  the  Baron  of 
Bradwaxdine,  who  heard  the  shot;  'that  loon  will  give  the 
alarm.' 

The  clan  of  Feigus  had  now  gained  the  firm  plain,  which  had 
lately  borne  a  laige  crop  of  com.  But  the  harvest  was  gathered 
in,  and  the  expanse  was  unbroken  by  tree,  bush,  or  interruption 
of  any  kind.  The  rest  of  the  army  were  following  fast,  when 
they  heard  the  drums  of  the  enemy  beat  the  general.  Surprise, 
however,  had  made  no  part  of  their  plan,  so  they  were  not  dis- 
concerted by  this  intimation  that  the  foe  was  upon  his  gruard 
aud  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  only  hastened  their  disposi- 
tions for  the  combat^  which  were  very  simple. 

The  Highland  anny,  which  now  occupied  the  eastern  end  of 
the  wide  plain,  or  stubble  field,  so  often  r^erred  to,  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  extending  from  the  morass  towards  the  sea. 
The  first  was  destined  to  charge  the  enemy,  the  second  to  act 
as  a  reserve.  The  few  horse,  whom  the  Prince  headed  in 
person,  remeuned  between  the  two  lines.  The  adventurer  had 
intimated  a  resolution  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
first  line ;  but  his  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him, 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Both  lines  were  now  moving  forward,  the  first  prepared  for 
instant  combat.  The  dans  of  which  it  was  composed  formed 
each  a  sort  of  separate  phalanx,  narrow  in  front,  and  in  depth 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fUes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
following.  The  bestnarmed  and  best-bom,  for  the  words  were 
synonymous,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  of  these  irregular 
subdivisions.  The  others  in  the  rear  shouldered  forward  the 
fronts  and  by  their  pressure  added  both  physicad  impulse  and 
additional  adxlour  and  confidence  to  those  wholwere  first  to 
encounter  the  danger. 

'  Down  with  your  plaid,  Waverley,'  cried  FeiAis,  throwing 
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off  his  own ;  'well  win  silks  for  our  tartans  before  the  sun  is 
above  the  sea.' 

The  clansmen  on  eyeiy  side  stript  their  plaids,  prepared 
their  arms,  and  there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three 
minutes,  during  which  the  men,  pulling  off  their  bonnets, 
raised  their  faces  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  short  prayer ;  then 
pulled  their  bonnets  over  their  brows  and  began  to  move 
forward,  at  first  slowly.  Waverley  felt  his  heart  at  that 
moment  throb  as  it  would  have  burst  from  his  bosom.  It  was 
not  fear,  it  was  not  ardour :  it  was  a  compound  of  both,  a  new 
and  deeply  energetic  impulse,  that  with  its  first  emotion  chilled 
and  astounded,  then  fevered  and  maddened  his  mind.  The 
sounds  aroimd  him  oombined  to  exalt  his  enthusiasm;  the 
pipes  played,  and  the  clans  rushed  forward,  each  in  its  own 
daak  colmnn.  As  they  advanced  they  mended  their  pace,  and 
the  muttering  sounds  of  the  men  to  each  other  began  to  swell 
into  a  wild  cry. 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  which  was  now  risen  above  the 
horizon,  dispeUed  the  mist.  The  vapours  rose  like  a  curtain, 
and  showed  the  two  armies  in  the  act  of  closing.  The  line  of 
the  regulars  was  formed  directly  fronting  the  attack  of  the 
Highkuiders ;  it  glittered  with  the  appointments  of  a  complete 
army,  and  was  flanked  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  the  sight 
impressed  no  terror  on  the  assailants. 

'Forward,  sons  of  Ivor,'  cried  their  Chief,  'or  the  Camerons 
will  draw  the  first  blood  1 '  They  rushed  on  with  a  tremendous 
yell. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  horse,  who  were  commanded 
to  charge  the  advancing  Highlanders  in  the  flank,  received  an 
irregular  fire  from  their  fusees  as  they  ran  on,  and,  seised  with 
a  disgraceful  panic,  wavered,  halted,  disbanded,  and  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  artillerymen,  deserted  by  the  cavalry, 
fled  after  discharging  their  pieces,  and  the  Highlanders,  who 
dropped  their  guns  when  firod  and  drew  their  broadswords, 
rushed  with  headlong  fury  against  the  infantry. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror  that  Waverley 
remarked  an  English  ofi&oer,  apparently  of  high  rank,  standing, 
alone  and  unsupported,  by  a  field-piece,  which,  after  the  flight 
of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  wrought^  he  had  himself  levelled 
and  discharged  against  the  clan  of  Mai>-Ivor,  the  nearest  group 
of  Highlanders  within  his  aim.  Struck  with  his  tall,  martial 
figure,  and  eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruction, 
Waverley  outstripped  for  an  instant  even  the  speediest  of  the 
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waniora,  and,  reaohing  the  spot  fiist,  called  to  him  to  Borrender. 
The  offioer  replied  by  a  thrust  with  his  swordi  which  Wayerley 
received  in  hu  taigeti  and  in  tuming  it  aside  the  Englishman's 
weapon  broke.  At  the  same  time  the  battle-axe  of  Dugald 
Mahonj  was  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  officer's  head. 
Wayerley  intercepted  and  prevented  ^e  blow,  and  the  c^cer, 
perceiving  further  resistance  unavailing,  and  struck  with 
Edward's  generous  anxiety  for  his  safety,  resigned  the  frag- 
ment of  his  sword,  and  was  committed  by  Waverley  to  Dugald, 
with  strict  dhaige  to  use  him  well,  and  not  to  pillage  his 
person,  promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  full  indenmification 
for  the  spoiL 

On  Edward's  right  the  battle  for  a  few  minutes  raged 
fierce  and  thick,  l^e  English  infantry,  trained  in  the  wars  in 
Flanders,  stood  their  ground  with  great  courage.  But  their 
extended  files  were  pierced  and  broken  in  many  places  by  the 
dose  masses  of  the  dans;  and  in  the  personal  struggle  which 
ensued  the  nature  of  the  Highlanders'  weapons^  and  their 
extraordinazy  fierceness  and  activity,  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  much 
to  their  array  and  disdpline,  and  felt  that  the  one  was  broken 
and  the  other  useless.  Waverley,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
this  scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  observed  Colonel  Gardiner, 
deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  rally 
them,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through  the  field  to  take  the 
command  of  a  small  body  of  infantry,  wh<^  with  their  backs 
arranged  against  the  wall  of  his  own  park  (for  his  house  was 
dose  by  the  fidd  of  battle),  continued  a  desperate  and  unavail- 
ing resistance.  Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had  already 
received  many  wounds,  his  clothes  and  saddle  being  marked 
with  blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  man  became  the 
instant  object  of  his  most  anxious  exertions.  But  he  could 
only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edward  could  make  his  way  among 
the  Highlanders,  who,  furious  and  eager  for  spoil,  now  thronged 
upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former  commander  brought  from 
his  horse  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  beheld  him  receive,  while 
on  the  ground,  more  wounds  than  would  have  let  out  twenty 
lives.  When  Waveriey  came  up,  however,  percc|>tion  had  not 
entirdy  fled.  The  dying  warrior  seemed  to  reocpnise  Edward, 
for  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with  an  upbraidin«yet  sorrowful, 
look,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  utterance,    dit  he  felt  that 


death  was  dealing  dosely  with  him,  and  resign! 
and  folding  his  hands  as  if  in  devotion,  he  gave 


his  purpose, 
up  his  soul  to 
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his  Creator.  The  look  with  whibh  he  regarded  Waveriej  m  his 
dying  moments  did  not  strike  him  so  deeply  at  that  crisis  of 
hiiny  and  confusion  as  when  it  recurred  to  his  imagination  at 
the  distance  of  some  time.* 

Loud  shouts  of  triumph  now  echoed  over  the  whole  field. 
The  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  whole  baggage, 
artillery,  and  militazy  stores  of  the  regular  army  remained  in 
possession  of  the  victors.  Never  was  a  victory  more  complete. 
Scarce  any  escaped  from  the  battle,  excepting  the  cavalry,  who 
had  left  it  at  the  very  onset,  and  even  these  were  broken  into 
different  parties  and  scattered  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as 
our  tale  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  relate  the  fate  of  Balma- 
whapple,  who,  mounted  on  a  horse  as  headstrong  and  stiff- 
necked  as  his  rider,  pursued  the  flight  of  the  dragoons  above 
four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  some  dosen  of  the 
fugitives  took  heart  of  grace,  turned  round,  and  cleaving  his 
skull  with  their  broadswords,  satisfied  the  world  that  the  un- 
fortunate gentieman  had  actually  brains,  the  end  of  his  life 
thus  giving  proof  of  a  fact  greatiy  doubted  during  its  progress. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  few.  Most  of  those  who  knew 
him  agreed  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Ensign  Maccombich, 
that  there  'was  mair  tint  (lost)  at  Sheriff-Muir.'  His  friend, 
Lieutenant  Jinker,  bent  his  eloquence  only  to  exculpate  his 
favourite  mare  from  any  share  in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe. 
'  He  had  tauld  the  laiid  a  thousand  times,'  he  said, '  that  it  was 
a  burning  shame  to  put  a  martingale  upon  the  puir  thing,  when 
he  would  needs  ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half  a  yard  lang ;  and  that 
he  could  na  but  bring  himsell  (not  to  say  her)  to  some  mischief, 
by  flinging  her  down,  or  otherwise ',  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a 
wee  bit  rinnin  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad  ha'  rein'd  as  cannily 
as  a  cadger's  pownie.' 

Such  was  uie  elegy  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple.t 

-    *  SeeDoitiiofOoloDalGaidiiMr.    NotoSS. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

AN  UinEXPBCniED  KMR  A  RR  AfWMTOT 

Whbh  the  battle  was  over,  and  all  things  ooming  into  order, 
the  Baron  of  Bradwaidine,  returning  from  the  duty  of  the  day, 
and  having  disposed  those  under  his  command  in  their  proper 
stations,  sought  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich  and  his  friend 
Edward  Waverley.  He  found  the  former  busied  in  determining 
disputes  among  his  clansmen  about  points  of  precedence  and 
deeds  of  valour,  besides  sundry  high  and  doubtful  questions 
concerning  plunder.  The  most  important  of  the  last  respected 
the  property  of  a  gold  watch,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
some  unfortunate  Eaglish  officer.  The  party  against  whom 
judgment  was  awarded  consoled  himself  by  observing,  '  She  (ue, 
the  watch,  which  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the  very 
night  Vich  Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to  Murdoch;'  the  machine, 
having,  in  fact^  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up.* 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided  that 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine^  with  a  careful  and  yet  important 
expression  of  countenance,  joined  the  two  young  men.  He 
descended  from  his  reeking  charger,  the  care  of  which  he 
recommended  to  one  of  his  grooms.  '  I  seldom  ban,  sir,'  said 
he  to  the  man ;  *  but  if  you  play  any  of  your  hound's-foot 
tricks,  and  leave  puir  Berwick  before  he's  sorted,  to  rin  after 
spuilde,  deil  be  wi'  me  if  I  do  not  give  your  craig  a  thraw.' 
He  then  stroked  with  great  complacency  the  animal  which  had 
borne  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  having  taken  a 
tender  leave  of  hun — '  Wed,  my  good  young  friends,  a  glorious 
and  dedsive  victory,'  said  he ;  '  but  these  loons  of  troopers  fled 
ower  soon.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  sho^  you  the  true 
points  of  the  prcBlium  equestre,  or  equestrian  conlmt,  whilk  their 
cowardice  has  postponed,  and  which  I  hold  to  l»  the  pride  and 
terror  of  warfare.    Weel,  I  have  fought  once  D|ore  in  tins  old 
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quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  oould  not  be  8o  lar  hen  aa  you  lads, 
being  that  it  waa  my  point  of  duty  to  keep  together  our  hand- 
ful of  horse.  And  no  cavalier  ought  in  any  wise  to  b^rudge 
honour  that  befoUa  his  companions,  even  though  they  are 
ordered  upon  thrice  his  danger,  wlulk,  another  time,  by  the 
blessing  of  Qod,  may  be  his  own  case.  But,  Glennaquoich,  and 
you,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  pray  ye  to  give  me  your  best  advice  on 
a  matter  of  miokle  weighty  and  which  deeply  affects  the  honour 
of  the  house  of  Bradwardine.  I  crave  your  pardon,  Ensign 
Maccombich,  and  yours,  Inveraughlin,  and  yours,  Edderalshen- 
drach,  and  yours,  sir.' 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkeiroch,  who^ 
remembering  the  death  of  his  son,  loured  on  him  with  a  look 
of  savage  defiance.  The  Baron,  quick  as  lightning  at  taking 
umbrage,  had  already  bent  his  brow  when  Qlennaquoich 
dredged  his  major  from  the  i^t,  and  remonstrated  with  him, 
in  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of 
reviving  a  quarrel  in  such  a  moment. 

'The  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcasses,'  said  the  old 
mountaineer,  turning  sullenly  away;  *cne  more  would  hardly 
hove  been  kenn'd  upon  it;  and  if  it  wasua  for  yoursell,  Vich 
Ian  Yohr,  that  one  should  be  Bradwardine's  or  mine.' 

The  Chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away;  and  then 
returned  to  the  Barcm.  'It  is  Ballenkeiroch,'  he  said,  in  an 
under  and  confidential  voice^  'father  of  the  young  man  who  fell 
eight  years  since  in  the  unlucky  affiur  at  the  mains.' 

'Ahl'  said  the  Baron,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful 
sternness  of  his  features, '  I  can  take  mickle  frae  a  man  to  whom 
I  have  unhappUy  rendered  sic  a  displeasure  as  that.  Ye  were 
right  to  apprise  me,  GleDnaquoich ;  he  may  look  as  black  aa 
midnight  at  Martinmas  ere  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  shall 
say  he  does  him  wrang.  Ah !  I  have  nae  male  lineage^  and  I 
should  bear  with  one  I  have  made  childless,  though  you  are 
aware  the  blood-wit  was  made  up  to  your  ain  satisfaction  by 
assythment^  and  that  I  have  since  expedited  letters  of  slains. 
Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  male  issue^  and  yet  it  is  needful 
that  I  maintain  the  honour  of  my  house;  and  it  is  on  that 
soore  I  prayed  ye  for  your  peculiar  and  private  attention.' 

The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  him,  in  anxious 
curiosity. 

'I  doubt  na,  lads,'  he  proceeded,  'but  your  education  has 
been  sae  seen  to  that  ye  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
feudal  tenures?' 
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FergiUy  BhM  of  an  endlen  dissertation,  answered,  'Inti- 
timatelj,  Baion,'  and  touched  Waveriey  as  a  signal  to  ezpreaB 
no  ignoranoe. 

'And  ye  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of  the 
baxony  of  Bradwaidine  is  of  a  nature  alike  honourable  and 
peouliar,  being  blanch  (which  Cnig  opines  ought  to  be 
Latinated  hUmcwn,  or  rather  frcmcwn,  a  free  holding)  pro 
aervitio  de^rahendiy  ten  txuendi,  ealigoM  regis  post  batialUamt,* 
Here  Fergus  turned  his  falcon  eye  upon  Edward,  with  an  almosfc 
imperceptible  rise  of  his  eyebrow,  to  which  his  shoulders 
corresponded  in  the  same  degree  of  elevation.  'Now,  twa 
points  of  dubitation  occur  to  me  upcm  this  topic.  Firsts 
whether  this  service,  or  feudal  homage,  be  at  any  event  due  to 
the  person  of  the  Prince,  the  words  beings  per  txpres$um^ 
ealiffos  bsgis,  the  boots  of  the  king  himself;  and  I  pray  your 
opinion  anent  that  particular  before  we  proceed  farther.' 

'Why,  he  is  Prince  Regent,'  answered  Mac-Ivor,  with 
laudable  composure  of  countenance;  'and  in  the  court  of 
France  all  the  honours  are  rendered  to  the  person  of  the 
Regent  which  are  due  to  that  of  the  King.  Besides,  were  I  to 
pull  off  either  of  their  boots,  I  would  render  that  service  to  the 
young  Chevalier  ten  times  more  willingly  than  to  his  fother.' 

'Ay,  but  I  talk  not  of  personal  predilections.  However, 
your  authority  is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages  of  the  court 
of  France ;  and  doubtless  the  Prince,  as  alter  ego,  may  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  homagium  of  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown, 
since  all  faithful  subjects  are  commanded,  in  the  commission 
of  regency,  to  respect  him  as  the  King's  own  peraon.  Far, 
therefore,  be  it  from  me  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  authority 
by  withholding  this  act  of  homage,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to 
giye  it  splendour ;  for  I  question  if  the  Emperor  of  Qermany 
hath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free  baron  of  the  empire.  But 
here  lieth  the  second  difficulty — ^the  Prince  wears  no  boots,  but 
simply  brogues  and  trews.' 

This  last  dilemnut  had  almost  disturbed  Fergus's  gravity. 

'  Why,'  said  he, '  you  know,  Baion,  the  proverb  tells  us,  "  It's 
ill  taking  the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman,"  and  the  boots  are 
here  in  the  same  predicament.' 

'The  word  ealigm,  however,'  continued  the  laron,  'though 
I  admit  that,  by  family  tradition,  and  even  in  olr  ancient  evi- 
dents,  it  is  explained  "  lie-boots,"  means,  in  its  plimitive  sense^ 
rather  sandals ;  and  Gains  Omur,  the  nephew  aid  successor  of 
CaiuB  Tiberius,  received  the  agnomen  of  Galigilla,  a  ocU%guli$ 
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nve  eaUgU  letnoribmy  quibuB  adoletoaUior  tumfuerat  t»  exereUu 
Oermanici  pairts  nd.  And  the  ealtgcd  were  alao  proper  to  the 
monastic  bodies ;  for  we  read  in  an  andent  glosmxrium  upon 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict^  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Amand,  liiat 
ccUtgcB  were  tied  with  latchets.' 

'  That  will  apply  to  the  brc^eSi'  said  Fergus. 
*  It  will  80,  my  dear  Glennaquoioh,  and  the  words  are  express : 
CaUgm  ddckB  mrU  quia  Itffoniur;  nam  90cei  non  ligantur^  $ed 
tantum  ifUromiUufUur ;  that  is,  ecUi^  are  denominated  from 
the  ligatures  wherewith  they  are  boond ;  whereas  $occif  which 
may  be  analogous  to  our  mules,  wlulk  the  English  denominate  A  I 
slippers,  are  oidy  slipped  upon  the  feet  The  words  of  the  charter 
are  also  altematiTe,  eaeuere  $eu  dekrMhere ;  that  is,  to  tmdoy  as 
in  the  case  of  sandals  or  brogues,  and  to  pull  off,  as  we  say 
Temacularly  concerning  boots.  Yet  I  would  we  had  more 
light ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  finding  hereabout  any 
erudite  author  de  re  vettiaria.* 

'  I  should  doubt  it  yery  much,'  said  the  Chieftain,  looking 
around  on  the  straggling  HighlanderB,  who  were  returning 
loaded  with  spoils  of  the  slain,  'though  the  re$  vetliaria  itself 
seems  to  be  in  some  request  at  present.' 

This  remark  coming  within  the  Baron's  idea  of  jocularity,  he 
honoured  it  with  a  smile,  but  immediately  resumed  what  to  him 
appeared  very  serious  business. 

'Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  holds  an  opinion  that  this 
honorary  sendee  is  due,  from  its  yery  nature,  n  peUUvir  tantum ; 
only  if  his  Royal  Hig^mess  shall  require  of  the  great  tenant 
of  the  crown  to  perform  that  personal  duty;  and  indeed  he 
pointed  out  the  case  in  Dirletcn's  Doubti  and  Queriea,  Grippit 
versui  Spioer,  anent  the  eyiction  of  an  estate  ob  non  mdutum 
eancnem;  that  i%  for  non-payment  of  a  feu-duty  of  three  pepper- 
corns a-year,  whilk  were  tazt  to  be  worth  seyen-eighths  of  a 
penny  Scots,  in  whilk  the  defender  was  assoilsied.  But  I  deem  it 
safest,  wi'  your  good  fayour,  to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  render- 
ing the  Prince  this  service,  and  to  proffer  performance  thereof ; 
and  I  shall  cause  the  Bailie  to  attend  with  a  schedule  of  a 
protest^  whilk  he  has  here  prepared  (taking  out  a  paper), 
intimating,  that  if  it  shall  be  his  Boyal  Highness's  pleasure  to 
accept  of  other  assistance  at  pulling  off  his  eaUffCB  (whether 
the  same  shall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues)  saye  that  of 
the  said  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  is  in  presence  ready  and 
wOling  to  perform  the  same,  it  shall  in  no  wise  impinge  upon 
or  prejudice  the  right  of  the  said  Coexoo  Gomyne  ^adwardine 
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to  perform  the  said  servioe  in  fature;  nor  diall  it  give  any 
esquire,  Talet  of  the  chamber,  eqiiirei  or  page^  whose  assistance 
it  may  please  his  Boyal  Highness  to  employ,  any  right,  title, 
or  ground  for  evicting  from  the  said  Cosmo  Coooyne  Biadwaidine 
the  estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  others  held  as  afore- 
said, by  the  due  and  faithful  performance  thereof.' 

Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement;  and  the  Banm 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  them,  with  a  smOe  of  oont^ited 
importance  upon  his  visage. 

'Long  live  our  dear  hiend  the  Baron,'  excUdmed  the  Chief, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  'for  the  most  absurd  original 
that  exists  north  of  the  Tweed!  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had 
recommended  him  to  attend  the  drde  this  evening  with  a 
boot-ketch  under  his  arm.  I  think  he  might  have  adopted 
the  suggestion  if  it  had  been  made  with  suitable  gravity.' 

'And  how  can  you  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  of  his 
worth  so  ridiculous  f ' 

'Begging  pardon,  my  dear  Waverley,  you  are  as  ridiculous 
as  he.  Why,  do  you  not  see  that  the  man's  whole  mind  ib 
wrapped  up  in  this  ceremony  1  He  has  heard  and  thou^t  cf  it 
since  infancy  as  the  most  august  privilege  and  ceremony  in  the 
world ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  expected  pleasure  of  performing 
it  was  a  principal  motive  with  him  for  taking  up  arms.  Depend 
upon  it,  had  I  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  exposing  him- 
self he  would  have  treated  me  as  an  ignorant^  conceited  ooxcomb, 
or  perhaps  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  cut  mj  throat;  a 
pleasure  which  he  once  proposed  to  himself  upon  some  point  of 
etiquette  not  half  so  important^  in  his  eyes,  as  this  matter  of 
boots  or  brogues,  or  whatever  the  ealiffCB  diall  finally  be 
pronounced  by  the  learned.  But  I  must  go  to  headquarters, 
to  prepare  tiie  Prince  for  this  extraordinary  scene.  My 
information  will  be  well  taken,  for  it  will  give  him  a  hearty 
laugh  at  present^  and  put  him  on  his  guard  against  lau^iing 
when  it  might  be  veiy  malro^arcpoB,  So^  on  revoir^  my  dear 
Waverley.' 


CHAPTEE  XUX 

THB  BNOLBSKH  PRIBONBB 

Thb  first  occupation  of  Waverlej,  after  he  departed  from  the 
Chieftam,  was  to  go  in  quest  of  the  officer  whose  life  he  had 
saved.  He  was  guarded,  along  with  his  companions  in  mis- 
f ortune,  who  were  veiy  numerous,  in  a  gentleman's  house  near 
the  field  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room  where  they  stood  crowded  together, 
Wayerley  easily  recognised  the  object  of  his  visit,  not  only  by 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  appearance,  but  by  the  appendage 
of  Dugald  Mahony,  with  his  battle-axe,  who  had  stuck  to  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  captivity  as  if  he  had  been  skewered 
to  his  side.  This  close  attendance  was  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  his  promised  reward  from  Edward,  but  it  also 
operated  to  save  the  English  gentleman  from  being  plundered 
in  the  scene  of  general  confusion;  for  Dugald  sagaciously 
argued  that  the  amount  of  the  salvage  which  he  might  be 
allowed  would  be  reg^ulated  by  the  state  of  the  prisoner  when 
he  should  deliver  lum  over  to  Waverley.  He  hastened  to 
assure  Waverley,  therefore,  with  more  words  than  he  usually 
employed,  that  he  had  '  keepit  ta  ddier  roy  haill,  and  that  he 
wasna  a  plack  the  waur  smce  the  feiy  moment  when  his 
honour  forbad  her  to  gie  him  a  bit  damhewit  wi'  her  Lochaber- 
axe.' 

Waverley  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense,  and, 
approaching  the  English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  contribute  to  his  convenience  imder  his 
present  impleasant  circumstances. 

'I  am  not  so  inexperienced  a  soldier,  sir,'  answered  the 
Englishman,  '  as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am  only 
grieved  to  see  those  scenes  acted  in  our  own  island  which  I 
have  often  witnessed  elsewhere  with  comparative  indifference.' 

'Another  such  day  as  this,'  said  Waverley,  'and  I  trust  the 
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oause  of  your  regrets  will  be  removed,  and  all  will  again  letum 
to  peace  and  order.' 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  '  I  must  not  foiget 
m J  situation  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  fonnal  confutation  of  that 
opinion ;  but^  notwithstanding  jour  success  and  the  valour  whidi 
achieved  it^  you  have  undertaken  a  task  to  which  your  strength 
appears  wholly  inadequate.' 

At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

'Come,  Edward,  come  along;  the  Prince  has  gone  to  Pinkie 
House  for  the  ni^t ;  and  we  must  follow,  or  lose  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  ecUtffCB.  Tour  friend,  the  Banm,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  cruelty ;  he  has  insisted  upon  dragging 
Bailie  Macwheeble  out  to  the  field  of  battle.  Now,  you  must 
know,  the  Bailie's  greatest  honor  is  an  armed  Highlander  or  a 
loaded  gun;  and  there  he  stands,  listening  to  the  Baron's 
instructions  concerning  the  protest^  ducking  his  head  like  a 
sea-gull  at  the  report  ci  every  gun  and  pistol  that  our  idle  boys 
are  firing  upon  the  fields,  and  undergoing,  by  way  of  penance, 
at  every  symptom  of  flinching  a  severe  rebuke  from  his  patron, 
who  would  not  admit  the  discharge  of  a  whole  batteiy  of  cannon, 
within  point-blank  distance^. as  an  apology  for  neglecting  a 
discourse  in  which  the  honour  of  his  family  is  interested.' 

'But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardine  got  him  to  venture  so  fart' 
said  Edward. 

'Why,  he  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  ffuicy,  in  hopes 
of  making  some  of  our  wills ;  and  the  peremptory  commands  of 
the  Baron  dragged  him  forward  to  Preston  after  the  battle  was 
over.  He  complains  of  one  or  two  of  our  ragamuffins  having 
put  him  in  penl  of  his  life  by  presenting  their  pieces  at  him ; 
but  as  they  limited  his  ransom  to  an  iSiglish  penny,  I  don't 
think  we  need  trouble  the  provost-marshal  upon  that  subject. 
So  come  along,  Waverley.' 

'Waverleyl'  said  the  English  officer,  with  great  emotion; 
<  the  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of shire  t' 

'The  same,  sir,'  replied  our  hero,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
tone  in  which  he  was  addressed. 

'I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,'  said  the  prisoner,  'to  have 
met  with  you.' 

'I  am  ignorant,  sir,'  answered  Waverley,  'how  I  have 
deserved  so  much  interest.' 

'Did  your  uncle  never  mention  a  friend  callell  Talbot t' 

'I  have  heard  him  talk  with  great  regard  of  such  a  person,' 
replied  Edward;  'a  colonel,  I  Mieve,  in  the  inny,  and  the 
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husband  of  Lady  Emily  Blandeville ;  but  I  thought  Colonel 
Talbot  had  been  abroad.' 

'I  am  just  letornedy'  answered  the  officer;  'and  bemg  in 
Scotland,  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my  services  promised 
to  be  useful.  Tes,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  that  Colonel  Talbot, 
the  husband  of  the  lady  you  have  named;  and  I  am  proud 
to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  alike  my  professional  rank  and  my 
domestic  happiness  to  your  generous  and  noble-minded  relative. 
Qood  Ckxi  1  that  I  should  find  his  nephew  in  such  a  dress,  and 
engaged  in  such  a  cause  1 ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  '  the  dress  and  cause  are  those 
of  men  of  birth  and  honour.' 

'My  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion,'  said 
Colonel  Talbot;  'otherwise  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  neither  courage  nor  pride  of  lineage  can  gild  a  bad  cause. 
But,  with  Mr.  Wayerley's  permission,  and  yours,  sir,  if  yours 
also  must  be  asked,  I  would  willingly  speak  a  few  words  with 
him  on  afi&drs  connected  with  his  own  family.' 

'Mr.  Waverley,  sir,  regulates  his  own  motions.  Tou  will 
foUow  me,  I  suppose,  to  Pinkie,'  said  Fergus,  turning  to  Edward, 
'when  you  have  finished  your  discourse  with  this  new  acquaint- 
ance t '  So  saying,  the  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  adjusted  his  plaid 
with  rather  more  than  his  usual  air  of  haughty  assumption 
and  left  the  apartment. 

The  interest  of  Waverley  readily  procured  for  Colonel  Talbot 
the  freedom  of  adjourning  to  a  large  garden  belonging  to  his 
place  of  confinement.  They  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence. 
Colonel  Talbot  apparently  studying  how  to  open  what  he  had 
to  say;  at  length  he  addressed  Edward. 

'Mr.  Waverley,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life;  and  yet 
I  would  to  God  tiiat  I  had  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found  you  wearing 
the  uniform  and  cockade  of  these  men.' 

'I  forgive  your  reproach,  Colonel  Talbot;  it  is  well  meant, 
and  your  education  and  prejudices  render  it  natural.  But  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  man  whose  honour  has 
been  publicly  and  unjustly  assailed  in  the  situation  which  pro- 
mised most  fair  to  affi^rd  him  satisfaction  on  his  calumniators.' 

'  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to  confirm 
the  reports  which  they  have  circulated,'  said  Colonel  Talbot, 
'by  following  the  very  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  you.  Are 
you  aware,  Mr.  Waverley,  of  the  infinite  distress,  and  even 
danger,  which  your  present  conduct  has  occasioned  to  your 
nearest  relatives}' 
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*  Danger!' 

'Yes,  air,  danger.  When  I  left  England  your  unole  and 
father  had  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a  charge  of 
treason,  to  which  they  were  only  admitted  by  the  exertion  of 
the  most  powerful  interest.  I  came  down  to  Scotland  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  rescuing  you  from  the  gulf  into  which  you  have 
precipitated  yourself ;  nor  can  I  estimate  the  consequences  to 
your  family  of  your  haying  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  since 
the  very  suspicion  of  your  intention  was  so  perilous  to  them. 
Most  deeply  do  I  regret  that  I  did  not  meet  you  before  this 
last  and  fatal  error.' 

'  I  am  really  ignorant^'  said  Waverley,  in  a  tone  of  reserve, 
'  why  Colonel  Talbot  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  on  my 
account.' 

'  Mr.  Waverley,'  answered  Talbot^ '  I  am  dull  at  ap|»ehending 
irony ;  and  therefore  I  shall  answer  your  words  according  to 
their  plain  meaning.  I  am  indebted  to  your  uncle  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  which  a  son  owes  to  a  father.  I  aoknow* 
ledge  to  him  the  duty  of  a  son ;  and  as  I  know  there  is  no 
manner  in  which  I  can  requite  his  kindness  so  well  as  by 
serving  you,  I  will  serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will  per- 
mit me  or  no.  The  personal  obligation  which  you  have  this 
day  laid  me  under  (sdthough,  in  common  estimation,  as  great 
as  one  human  being  can  bestow  on  another)  adds  nothing  to 
my  zeal  on  your  behalf ;  nor  can  that  seal  be  abated  hy  any 
coolness  with  which  you  may  please  to  receive  it.' 

'Your  intentions  may  be  kind,  sir,'  said  Waverley,  drily; 
'but  your  language  is  harsh,  or  at  least  peremptory.' 

'  On  my  return  to  England,'  continued  Colonel  Talbot^ '  after 
long  absence,  I  f oimd  your  imde.  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  in  the 
custody  of  a  king's  messenger,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
brought  upon  him  by  your  conduct.  He  is  my  oldest  friend — 
how  often  shall  I  repeat  it  T — ^my  best  benefactor !  he  sacrificed 
his  own  views  of  happiness  to  mine ;  he  never  uttered  a  word, 
he  never  harboured  a  thought,  that  benevolence  itself  might 
not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this  man  in  confinement^ 
rendered  harsher  to  hun  by  his  habits  of  life,  his  natural  dignity 
of  feeling,  and — forgive  me,   Mr.  Waverley — ^by  the  cause 

bim.     I  cannot 


through  which  this  calamity  had  come  upon 

disguise  from  you  my  feelings  upon  this  occalion ;  they  were 


most  painfully  unfavourable  to  you.  Having 
interest,  which  you  probably  know  is  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Sir  £veraid's  release 


by  my  famOy 
inconoderable, 
I  set  out  for 
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Scotland.  I  saw  Colonel  Gaidiner,  a  man  whose  fate  alone  is 
sufficient  to  render  this  insurrection  for  ever  execrable.  In 
the  <x>iirBe  of  conyersation  with  him  I  found  that^  from  late 
circumstances,  from  a  re-ezamination  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  mutiny,  and  from  his  original  good  opinion  of  your 
character,  he  was  much  softened  towards  jou ;  and  I  doubted 
not  that,  if  I  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  jou,  all 
might  jet  be  well.  But  this  unnatural  rebellion  has  ruined 
all.  I  have,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  and  active  military 
life,  Men  BritonB  diogtace  thenuelTeB  by  a  panic  flight,  and 
that  before  a  foe  without  either  arms  or  discipline.  And  now 
I  find  the  heir  of  my  dearest  friend — ^the  son,  I  may  say,  of  his 
affections — sharing  a  triiuuph  for  which  he  ought  the  first  to 
have  blushed.  Why  should  I  lament  Gardiner?  his  lot  was 
happy  compared  to  mine  1 ' 

There  was  so  much  dignity  in  Colonel  Talbot's  manner, 
such  a  mixture  of  military  pride  and  manly  sorrow,  and  the 
news  of  Sir  Everard's  imprisonment  was  told  in  so  deep  a  tone 
of  feeling;  that  Edward  stood  mortified,  abashed,  and  distressed 
in  presence  of  the  prisoner  who  owed  to  him  his  life  not  many 
hours  before.  He  was  not  sorry  when  Fergus  interrupted  their 
conference  a  second  time. 

'  His  Royal  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverley's  attendance.' 
Ck>lonel  Talbot  threw  upon  Edward  a  reproachfid  glance,  which 
did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  Highland  Chief.  'His 
imanedtaU  attendance,'  he  repeated,  with  considerable  emphasis. 
Waverley  turned  again  towards  the  Colonel. 

*  We  shall  meet  again,'  he  said ;  ^  in  the  meanwhile,  every 
possible  accommodation * 

'I  desire  none,'  said  the  Colonel;  'let  me  fare  like  the 
meanest  of  those  brave  men  who,  on  this  day  of  calamity, 
have  preferred  wounds  and  captivity  to  flight ;  I  would  almost 
exchange  places  with  one  of  those  who  have  fallen  to  know 
that  my  words  have  made  a  suitable  impression  on  your 
mind.' 

*  Let  Colonel  Talbot  be  carefully  secured,'  said  Fergus  to  the 
Highland  officer  who  commanded  the  guard  over  the  prisoners ; 
'it  is  the  Prince's  particular  command;  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
utmost  importance.' 

'  But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank,' 
said  Waverley. 

'  Consistent  always  with  secure  custody,' reiterated  Fergus. 
The  officer  signified  his  acquiescence  in  both  commands,  and 
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Edward  followed  Fergus  to  the  gaiden-gate,  where  Galium  Beg, 
with  three  Baddle-horaea,  awaited  them.  Tummg  hia  head,  he 
saw  Colonel  Talbot  re-oonducted  to  his  place  of  confinement  by 
a  file  of  Highlanders ;  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand  towards  Waverlej,  as  if 
enforcing  the  language  he  had  held  towards  him. 

' Horses,'  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  'are  now  as  plenty  as 
blackberries;  every  man  may  haye  them  for  the  catching. 
Come,  let  CaUum  adjust  your  stirrups,  and  let  us  to  Pinkie 
House*  as  fast  as  these  ci-devant  dragoon-horses  choose  to 
carry  us.' 

*  CihmrlM  Bdward  took  up  hla  quaiten  after  the  UUle  at  FinUe  Hoiuo,  adjoining 
to  HonallNiigli. 


CHAPTER  L 

RATHEB  UNUfFOBTANT 

*  I  WAS  turned  back,'  said  Fergus  to  Edward,  as  they  galloped 
from  Preston  to  Pinkie  House^  '  by  a  message  from  the  Prince. 
But  I  suppose  you  know  the  yalue  of  this  most  noble  Colonel 
Talbot  as  a  prisoner.  He  is  held  one  of  the  best  officers  among 
the  red-coats,  a  special  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Elector  him- 
self, and  of  that  dreadful  hero,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
has  been  summoned  from  his  triiuuphs  at  Fontenoy  to  come 
over  and  devour  us  poor  Hi^anders  alive.  Has  he  been  telling 
you  how  the  bells  of  St.  James's  ring?  Not  "turn  again, 
Whittington,"  like  those  of  Bow,  in  the  days  of  yore  ? ' 

'  Fergus ! '  said  Waverley,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

'Nay,  I  cannot  tell  wh&t  to  make  of  you,'  answered  the 
Chief  of  Mao-Ivor,  'you  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Here  have  we  gained  a  victory  imparalleled  in 
history,  and  your  behaviour  is  praised  by  every  living  mortal 
to  the  skies,  and  the  Prince  is  eager  to  thank  you  in  person, 
and  all  our  beauties  of  the  White  Bose  are  pulling  caps  for  you ; 
— and  you,  iiiepreux  dtevalier  of  the  day,  are  stooping  on  your 
horse's  neck  like  a  butter-woman  riding  to  market,  and  looking 
as  black  as  a  funeral ! ' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death ;  he  was  once 
very  kind  to  me.' 

'Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be  glad 
again ;  his  chance  to-day  may  be  ours  to-morrow ;  and  what 
does  it  signify  t  The  next  best  thing  to  victory  is  honourable 
death;  but  it  is  Apis^er^  and  one  would  rather  a  foe  had  it 
than  one's  self.' 

'  But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father  and 
imde  are  both  imprisoned  by  government  on  my  account.' 

'  We'U  put  in  bail,  my  boy ',  old  Andrew  Ferrara*  shall  lodge 

*  See  Note  88. 
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hia  BOOurMy ;  and  I  ahould  like  to  see  him  put  to  justify  it  in 
WeBtminsterHalll' 

'Nay,  they  are  aheady  at  liberty,  upon  bail  of  a  nuxre  oivio 
disposition.' 

'Then  why  is  thy  noble  spirit  oast  down,  Edward t  Dost 
think  that  the  Elector's  ministers  are  such  doves  as  to  set  their 
enemies  at  liberty  at  this  <nitical  moment  if  they  could  or  durst 
confine  and  punish  them  t  Assure  thyaelf  that  either  they  have 
no  charge  against  your  relations  on  which  they  can  continue 
their  imprisonment^  or  elae  they  are  afraid  of  our  friends^  the 
jolly  Gayaliers  of  old  England.  At  any  rate,  you  need  not  be 
apprehensiTe  upon  their  account ;  and  we  will  find  some  means 
of  conveying  to  them  assurances  of  your  safety.' 

Edwud  was  silenced  but  not  satisfied  with  these  reasons. 
He  had  now  been  more  than  once  shocked  at  the  Eimall  degree 
of  sympathy  which  Fergus  exhibited  for  the  feelings  even  of  those 
whom  he  loved,  if  they  did  not  correspond  with  his  own  mood 
at  the  time,  and  more  especially  if  they  thwarted  him  while 
earnest  in  a  favourite  pursuit.  Fergus  sometimes  indeed 
observed  that  he  had  offended  Waverley,  but,  always  intent 
upon  some  favourite  plan  or  project  of  his  own,  he  was  never 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  or  duration  of  his  displeasure, 
so  that  the  reiteration  of  these  petty  offences  somewhat  cooled 
the  volunteer's  extreme  attachment  to  his  officer. 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favour,  and 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  distinguished  bravery.  He 
then  took  him  apart,  made  many  inquiries  concerning  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  when  he  had  received  all  the  information  which 
Edward  was  able  to  give  concerning  him  and  his  connexions,  he 
proceeded — '  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  since  this 
gentleman  is  so  particularly  connected  with  our  worthy  and 
excellent  friend,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  and  since  his  lady  is  of 
the  house  of  Blandeville,  whose  devotion  to  the  true  and  loyal 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  generally  known,  the 
Colonel's  own  private  sentiments  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  us, 
whatever  mask  he  may  have  assumed  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  times.' 

'  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  he  this  day  held  to  me, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  differing  widely  froi|  your  Boyal 
Highness.' 

'Well,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  leastl  I  therefore 
entrust  you  with  the  charge  of  Colonel  Talbot,  with  power  to 
act  concerning  him  as  you  think  most  adviaablel  and  I  hope 
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you  will  find  means  of  asooitaining  wliat  are  his  leal  dispodtiaiui 
towards  our  Bojal  Father's  restoration.' 

'I  am  oonvinoedy'  said  Waverley,  bowing,  'that  if  Colonel 
Talbot  ohooses  to  grant  his  parole,  it  may  be  securely  depended 
upon ;  but  if  he  refuses  it^  I  tnist  your  Royal  Highness  will 
devolve  on  some  other  person  than  the  nephew  of  his  friend 
the  task  of  laying  him  under  the  necessary  restraint.' 

'  I  will  trust  him  with  no  person  but  you,'  said  the  Prince, 
smiling;  but  peremptorily  repeating  his  mandate;  'it  is  of 
importance  to  my  service  that  there  should  appear  to  be  a  good 
inteUigence  between  you,  even  if  you  are  imable  to  gain  his 
confidence  in  earnest.  Tou  will  therefore  receive  him  into  your 
quarters,  and  in  case  he  declines  giving  his  parole,  you  must 
apply  for  a  proper  guard.  I  beg  you  will  go  about  this  directly. 
We  return  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow.' 

Being  thus  remanded  to  the  vicinity  of  Preston,  Waverley 
lost  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  solemn  act  of  homage.  So 
little,  however,  was  he  at  this  time  in  love  with  vanity,  that  he 
had  quito  forgotten  the  ceremony  in  which  Fergus  had  laboured 
to  engage  his  curiosity.  But  next  day  a  formal  GaaeUe  was 
circulated,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  batde  of  Glads- 
muir,  as  the  Highlanders  chose  to  denominate  their  victory. 
It  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  court  afterwards  held  by 
the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie  House,  which  contained  this  among  other 
high-flown  descriptive  paragraphs : — 

'Since  that  fatal  treaty  which  annihilates  Scotland  as  an 
independent  nation,  it  has  not  been  our  happiness  to  see 
her  princes  receive,  and  her  nobles  dischaxge,  those  acts  of 
feudal  homage  which,  founded  upon  the  splendid  actions  of 
Scottish  valour,  recall  the  memory  of  her  early  history,  with 
the  manly  and  chivalrous  simplicity  of  the  ties  which  united 
to  the  Crown  the  homage  of  the  warriors  by  whom  it  was 
repeatedly  upheld  and  d^ended.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
2()th  our  memories  were  refreshed  with  one  of  those  ceremonies 
which  belong  to  the  ancient  days  of  Scotland's  glory.  After 
the  circle  was  formed,  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  of  that  ilk, 
colonel  in  tiie  service,  ete.  eto.  etc.,  came  before  the  Prince, 
attended  by  Mr.  D.  Macwheeble,  the  Bailie  of  his  ancient 
barony  of  Bradwardine  (who,  we  understand,  has  been  lately 
named  a  commissaiy),  and,  under  form  of  instrument^  claimed 
permission  to  perform  to  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness,  as 
representing  his  father,  the  service  used  and  wont^  for  which, 
under  a  charter  of  Bobert  Bruce  (of  which  the  original  was 
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pioduoed  and  inopeotod  by  the  Masten  of  hk  Boyal  HighiHWB'g 
Chanoeij  for  the  tinie  beiiig)^  the  daimant  held  the  btoony  dt 
Bradwardine  and  landa  of  Tidly-YeQlan*  His  daim  being 
admitted  and  registered,  his  Boyal  Highnens  baring  placed  bis 
foot  upon  a  oushion,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  kneding  upon 
his  right  knee,  proceeded  to  undo  the  latchet  of  the  brogue, 
or  low-heeled  Highland  shoe,  which  our  gallant  young  hero 
wean  in  compliment  to  bis  braye  fdOiowen.  When  this  was 
performed,  bis  Bc^al  Higbneas  dedared  the  ceremony  oomr 
pleted;  and,  embracing  the  gallant  veteran,  protested  that 
nothing  but  compliance  with  an  ordinance  of .  Robert  Bruce 
could  have  induced  him  to  receiye  even  the  symbolical  perform- 
ance of  a  menial  office  from  bands  which  had  fought  so  bravely 
to  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  father.  The  Barm 
of  Bradwardine  then  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Commissary  liacwbeeble,  bearing  that  all  points  and  droun^ 
stances  of  the  act  of  homage  had  been  rite  €t  $oUn$Uter  acta  et 
peracia;  and  a  corresponding  entry  was  made  in  the  protocol  of 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  and  in  the  record  of  Chancery.  We 
understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  his  Boyal  Highness, 
when  his  Majesty's  pleasure  can  be  known,  to  raise  Colonel 
Bradwaxdine  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Brad- 
wardine of  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Yeolan,  and  that»  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  father's  name  and 
authority,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  him  an  honourable 
augmentation  to  bis  paternal  coat  of  arms,  being  a  budget 
or  boot-jack,  disposed  saltier-wise  with  a  naked  broadsword, 
to  be  borne  in  the  dexter  cantle  of  the  shield;  and,  as  an 
additional  motto^  on  a  scroll  beneath,  the  words,  "Draw  and 
draw  off."  * 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Fergus's  railleiy,'  thou^t 
Waverley  to  himself,  when  be  had  perused  this  long  and  grave 
document,  '  how  very  tolerably  would  all  this  sound,  and  how 
little  should  I  have  thought  of  connecting  it  with  any  ludicrous 
ideal  Well,  after  all,  everything  has  its  fair  as  well  as  its 
seamy  side ;  and  truly  I  do  not  see  why  the  Baron's  boot-jack 
may  not  stand  as  fair  in  heraldry  as  the  water^budcets,  waggons, 
cart-wheels,  plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlesticks,  and  other 
ordinaries,  conveying  ideas  of  anything  save  dtvalry,  which 
appear  in  the  arms  of  some  of  our  most  andent  g  ntry.' 

This,  however,  is  an  episode  in  respect  to  the  p  indpal  story. 

When  Waverley  returned  to  Preston  and  rej  ined  Colond 
Talbot,  he  found  him  recovered  from  the  strong  and  obvious 
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emotions  with  which  a  oonounence  of  unpleaBing  events  had 
affected  him.  He  had  regained  his  natural  maimer,  which 
was  that  of  an  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  manly,  open 
and  generous,  hut  not  unsusoeptihle  of  prejudice  against  those 
of  a  different  country,  or  who  opposed  him  in  political  tenets. 
When  Wayerley  acquainted  Colonel  Talhot  with  the  Chevalier's 
piirpoee  to  commit  him  to  his  charge,  'I  did  not  think  to  have 
owed  so  much  obligation  to  that  yoxmg  gentleman,'  he  said, 
^as  is  impUed  in  this  destination.  I  can  at  least  cheerfully 
join  in  the  prayer  of  the  honest  Presbyterian  dergyman,  that,  as 
he  has  come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown,  his  labours 
may  be  speedily  rewarded  with  a  heavenly  one.*  I  shall 
willingly  give  my  parole  not  to  attempt  an  escape  without 
your  knowledge,  since,  in  fact,  it  was  to  meet  you  that  I  came 
to  SooUand ;  and  I  am  glad  it  has  happened  even  under  this 
predicament.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  be  but  a  short  time 
together.  Tour  Chevalier  (that  is  a  name  we  may  both  give 
to  him),  with  his  plaids  and  blue  caps,  will,  I  presume,  be 
continuing  his  crusade  southward  t ' 

'Not  as  I  hear;  I  believe  the  army  makes  some  stay  in 
Edinburgh  to  collect  reinforcements.' 

'And  to  besiege  the  Castle?'  said  Talbot^  smiling  sarcastic- 
aUy .  '  Well,  unless  my  old  commander,  General  Preston,  turn 
false  metal,  or  the  Castle  sink  into  the  North  Loch,  events 
which  I  deem  equally  probable,  I  think  we  shall  have  some 
time  to  make  up  our  acquaintance.  I  have  a  guess  that  this 
gallant  Chevalier  has  a  design  that  I  should  be  your  proselyte ; 
andf  as  I  wish  you  to  be  mine,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair 
proposal  than  to  afford  us  fair  conference  together.  But^  as  I 
spoke  to-day  under  the  influence  of  feelings  I  rarely  give  way 
to,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  entering  again  upon  controversy 
till  we  are  somewhat  better  acquainted.' 

*  Tlie  defgyman'B  name  was  ICao- Vicar.  Protected  by  the  eaimon  of  the  Outle,  he 
invaehed  every  Sunday  In  the  West  Klric  while  the  HIghiandera  were  In  poaseeaion  of 
Jlidinbarah ;  and  it  was  in  presence  of  some  of  the  JaooUtes  that  he  prayed  Ibr  Frlnce 
GhailsB  Sdward  in  the  tenns  quoted  in  the  text 
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UrrBIOXTIB  OF  LOYB  AND  FOIJTIOB 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reeoid  in  these  pages  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  the  Chevalier  into  Edinburgh  after  the  decisiTe 
aflGur  at  Preston.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  be  noticed, 
because  it  illustrates  the  high  spirit  of  Flora  Mao-Ivor.  The 
Highlanders  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the 
license  and  extravagance  of  this  joyful  moment^  fired  their 
pieces  repeatedly,  and  one  of  these  having  been  accidentally 
loaded  with  ball,  the  bullet  grazed  the  young  lady's  temple 
as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  from  a  balcony.*  Fergus,  who 
beheld  the  accident^  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant;  and,  on 
seeing  that  the  wound  was  trifling,  he  drew  his  broadsword  with 
the  purpose  of  rushing  down  upon  the  man  by  whose  careless- 
ness she  had  incurred  so  much  danger,  when,  holding  him 
by  the  plaid,  '  Do  not  harm  the  poor  fellow,'  she  cried ;  '  for 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  harm  himl  but  thank  God  with  me 
that  the  accident  happened  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor;  for  had  it 
befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  pretended  that  the  shot  was 
fired  on  purpose.' 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would  have 
occasioned  to  hkn,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  Colonel  Talbot  to  Edinburgh. 

They  performed  the  journey  together  on  horseback,  and  for 
some  time,  as  if  to  soimd  each  other's  feelings  and  sentimentB^ 
they  conversed  upon  general  and  ordinary  topics. 

When  Waverley  again  entered  upon  the  subject  which  he 
had  most  at  hearty  the  situation,  namely,  of  his  father  and  his 
imcle.  Colonel  Talbot  seemed  now  rather  desiroi  i  to  alleviate 
than  to  aggravate  his  anxiety.  This  appeared  ]  articularly  to 
be  the  case  when  he  heard  Waverley's  history,  wh  sh  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confide  to  him. 

*  See  Note  89. 
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'And  BO,' said  the  Colonel,  'there  has  been  no  malice  prepense, 
as  lawyers,  I  think,  term  it»  in  this  raah  step  of  yours ;  aiui  you 
have  been  trepanned  into  the  service  of  this  Italian  knighterrant 
by  a  few  civil  speeches  from  him  and  one  or  two  of  his  Highland 
recruiting  sergeantst  It  is  sadly  foolish,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  I  was  led  to  expect.  However,  you  cannot 
desert)  even  from,  the  Pretender,  at  the  present  moment;  that 
seenos  impossible.  But  I  have  litUe  doubt  that^  in  the  dissensions 
incident  to  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men, 
some  opportunity  may  arise,  by  availing  yourself  of  which  you 
may  extricate  yourseft  honourably  from  your  rash  engagement 
before  the  bubble  burst  If  this  can  be  managed,  I  would  have 
you  go  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Flanders  which  I  shall  point  out. 
And  I  think  I  can  secure  your  pardon  from  government  after  a 
few  months'  residence  abroad.' 

'  I  cannot  permit  you,  Colonel  Talbot^'  answered  Waverley, 
*  to  speak  of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my  deserting  an  enterprise 
in  which  I  may  have  engaged  hastily,  but  certainly  volimtarily, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  the  issue.' 

*  Well,'  said  Colonel  Talbot^  smiling^  'leave  me  my  thoughts 
and  hopes  at  least  at  liberty,  if  not  my  speech.  But  have  you 
never  examined  your  mysterious  packet? ' 

'  It  is  in  my  baggage,'  replied  Edward ;  '  we  shall  find  it  in 
Edinburgh.' 

In  Edinburgh  they  soon  arrived.  Waverley's  quarters  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders,  in  a  hand- 
some lodgings  where  there  was  accommodation  for  Colonel  Talbot. 
His  first  business  was  to  examine  his  portmanteau,  and,  after  a 
very  short  search,  out  tumbled  the  expected  packet.  Waverley 
opened  it  eagerly.  Under  a  blank  cover,  simply  addressed  to 
K  Waverley,  Esq.,  he  found  a  number  of  open  letters.  The 
uppermost  were  two  from  Colonel  Gardiner  addressed  to  himself. 
The  earliest  in  date  was  a  kind  and  gentle  remonstrance  for 
neglect  of  the  writer's  advice  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  time 
during  his  leave  of  absence,  the  renevral  of  which,  he  reminded 
Captain  Waverley,  would  fipeedily  expire.  '  Indeed,'  the  letter 
proceeded,  '  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  news  from  abroad  and 
my  instructions  from  the  War  Office  must  have  compelled  me 
to  recall  it^  as  there  is  great  danger,  since  the  disaster  in 
Flanders,  both  of  foreign  invasion  and  insurrection  among  the 
disafiected  at  home.  I  therefore  entreat  you  will  repair  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment;  and  I  am 
concerned  to  add  that  this  is  still  the  more  necessary  as  there  is 
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some  diaoontent  in  yoar  tioop^  and  I  postpone  inqniiy  into 
purtioiilara  until  I  can  haye  the  adTantage  of  your  aasistanoe.' 

The  seoood  letter,  dated  eight  days  later,  was  in  sadi  a  style 
aa  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Colonel's  reoeiTing  no 
answer  to  the  first  It  reminded  Waveiley  of  lus  dnty  as  a 
man  of  honoor,  an  officer,  and  a  Bdton;  took  notice  of  the 
increasing  dissatisfaction  of  his  men,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  been  heaid  to  hint  that  their  Captain  enoooiaged  and 
approved  of  their  mu^oos  belumoiir;  and,  finally,  the  writer 
expressed  the  utmost  regret  and  soiprise  that  he  had  not 
obeyed  his  commands  by  repairing  to  headquarters,  reminded 
him  that  his  leave  of  absence  had  been  readied,  and  conjured 
him,  in  a  style  in  which  paternal  remonstrance  was  mingled  with 
military  authority,  to  redeem  his  error  by  immediately  joining 
his  regiment.  *  That  I  may  be  certain,'  ccmduded  the  letter, 
'that  this  actually  reaches  you,  I  despatch  it  by  Corporal  Tims 
of  your  troop,  widi  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hand.' 

Upon  reading  these  letters  Waverley,  with  great  bitterness 
of  feeling,  was  compelled  to  make  the  ammde  honorable  to  the 
memory  €i  the  brave  and  excellent  writer ;  for  surely,  as  Colonel 
Gardiner  must  have  had  eveiy  reason  to  conclude  they  had 
come  safely  to  hand,  less  could  not  follow,  on  their  being 
neglected,  than  that  third  and  final  summons,  which  Waverley 
actually  received  at  Glennaquoich,  though  too  late  to  obey  it 
And  his  being  superseded,  in  consequence  of  his  apparent  neglect 
of  this  last  command,  was  so  far  from  being  a  harsh  or  severe 
proceeding,  that  it  was  plainly  inevitable.    The  next  letter  he 
unfolded  was  from  the  major  of  the  regiment^  acquainting  him 
that  a  report  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation  was  public 
in  the  country,  stating,  that  one  Mr.  Falconer  of  Ballihopple, 
or  some  such  name,  had  proposed  in  his  presence  a  treasonable 
toasti  which  he  permitted  to  pass  in  silence,  although  it  was  so 
gross  an  affront  to  the  royal  family  that  a  gentleman  in  company, 
not  remarkable  for  his  seal  for  government^  had  nevertheless 
taken  the  matter  up^  and  that^  supposing  the  account  true. 
Captain  Waverley  had  thus  suffered  another,  compaiatively 
unconcerned,  to  resent  an  affix>nt  directed  against  him  personally 
as  an  officer,  and  to  go  out  with  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
offiared.    The  major  concluded  that  no  one  of  Captain  Waverley^s 
brother  officers  could  believe  this  scandalous  stoijl  but  that  it 
was  necessarily  their  joint  opinion  that  his  own  honour,  equally 
with  that  of  the  regiment,  depended  upon  its  befig  instantly 
contradicted  by  his  authority,  etc.  eta  etc. 
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'What  do  you  think  of  all  thist'  said  Colonel  Talbot^  to 
whom  Wayerlej  handed  the  letters  after  he  had  pemaed  them. 

'  Think  1  it  renders  thought  impossible.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  me  mad.' 

*Be  calm,  my  young  friend ;  let  us  see  what  are  these  dirty 
scrawls  that  follow.' 

The  first  was  addressed,  'For  Master  W.  Ruffin,  These.'— 
*  Dear  sur,  sum  of  our  yong  gtdpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I  tuold 
them  you  shoed  me  the  squoire's  own  seel.  But  Tims  will 
deliver  you  the  lettrs  as  desired,  and  tell  ould  Addem  he  gave 
them  to  squoir's  hond,  as  to  be  sure  yours  is  the  same,  and  shall 
be  ready  for  signal,  and  hoy  for  Hoy  Church  and  Saohefrel,  as 
fadur  sings  at  harvest-whome. 

'  Tours,  deer  Sur, 

*H.  H. 

*  Poscriff. — ^Do'e  tell  squoire  we  longs  to  heer  from  him,  and 
has  dootings  about  his  not  writing  himself,  and  Lifetenant 
Bottler  is  smoky.' 

'  This  Ruffin,  I  suppose,  then,  is  your  Donald  of  the  Cayem, 
who  has  intercepted  your  letters,  and  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  poor  devil  Houghton,  as  if  under  your 
authority  t' 

'  It  seems  too  true.    But  who  can  Addem  be  f ' 

'Possibly  Adam,  for  poor  Qardiner,  a  sort  of  pun  on  his 
name.' 

The  other  letters  were  to  the  same  purpose;  and  they 
soon  received  yet  more  complete  light  upcm  Donald  Bean's 
machinations. 

John  Hodges,  one  of  Waverley's  servants,  who  had  remained 
with  the  regiment  and  had  been  taken  at  Preston,  now  made 
his  appearance.     He  had  sought  out  his  master  with  the 

{>iupose  of  again  entering  his  service.  From  this  fellow  they 
earned  that  some  time  after  Waverley  had  gone  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment^  a  pedlar,  called  Ruthven,  RufiBin,  or 
Rivane,  known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will, 
had  made  frequent  visits  to  the  town  of  Dundee.  He  appeared 
to  possess  plenty  of  money,  sold  his  commodities  yeiy  cheap, 
seemed  always  willing  to  treat  his  friends  at  the  ale-house^  and 
easily  ingratiated  hhnself  with  many  of  Waverley's  troop, 
particularly  Sergeant  Houghton  and  one  Tims,  also  a  non-com- 
missioned officer.  To  these  he  unfolded,  in  Waverley's  name, 
a  plan  for  leaving  the  r^;iment  and  joining  him  in   the 
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Highlandflt  where  report  nid  the  daoa  had  aheady  taken  amis 
in  great  numbers.  The  men,  who  had  been  educated  as 
Jacobites^  so  far  as  they  had  any  opinion  at  all,  and  who  knew 
their  landlord,  Sir  Eyerard,  had  always  been  supposed  to  hold 
such  tenets,  easily  fell  into  the  suare.  That  Waverley  was  at 
a  distance  in  the  Highlands  was  received  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  transmitting  his  letters  through  the  medium  of  the  pedlar; 
and  the  sight  of  his  well-known  seal  seemed  to  auth^iticate 
the  negotiations  in  his  name,  where  writing  might  have  been 
dangerous.  The  cabal,  however,  began  to  take  air,  from  the 
premature  mutinous  language  of  those  oonoeraed.  Wily  Will 
justified  his  appellative ;  for,  alter  suspicion  arose,  he  was  seen 
no  more.  When  the  Gazette  appeared  in  which  Waverley  was 
superseded,  great  part  of  his  troop  broke  out  into  actual 
mutiny,  but  were  surrounded  and  disarmed  by  the  rest  of  the 
regiment.  In  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
Houghton  and  Tims  were  condenmed  to  be  shot,  but  afterwards 
permitted  to  cast  lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the  survivor,  showed 
much  penitence,  being  convinced,  from  the  rebukes  and 
ezplanati<His  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  he  had  really  engaged 
in  a  veiy  heinous  crime.  It  is  remarkable  that^  as  soon  as  the 
poor  fellow  was  satisfied  of  this,  he  became  also  convinced  that 
the  instigator  had  acted  without  authority  from  Edward,  saying, 
'If  it  was  dishonourable  and  against  Old  England,  the  squire 
could  know  nought  about  it;  he  never  did,  or  thought  to  do, 
anything  dishonourable,  no  more  didn't  Sir  Everard,  nor  none 
of  them  afore  him,  and  in  that  belief  he  would  live  and  die 
that  Ruffin  had  done  it  all  of  his  own  head.' 

The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
upon  this  subject^  as  well  as  his  assurances  that  the  letters 
intended  for  Waverley  had  been  delivered  to  Ruthven,  made 
that  revolution  in  Colonel  Gardiner's  opinion  which  he  expressed 
to  Talbot. 

The  reader  has  long  since  understood  that  Donald  Bean 
Lean  played  the  part  of  tempter  on  this  occasion.  His 
motives  were  shortly  these.  Of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit^ 
he  had  been  long  employed  as  a  subaltern  agent  and  spy  by 
those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  was  suspected  even  by  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,jwhom,  though 
obliged  to  him  for  protection,  he  regarded  with  mar  and  dislike. 
To  success  in  this  political  department  he  natiu  sdly  looked  for 
raising  himself  by  some  bold  stroke  above  his  pn  tent  hazardous 
and  precarious  trade  of  rapine.    He  was  partici  arly  employed 
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in  leaming  the  strength  of  the  regimentB  in  Sootfamd,  the 
ehamoter  of  the  offioersi  eto.,  and  had  long  had  his  eye  upon 
Waverley'B  troop  as  open  to  temptation.  Donald  eren  beliered 
that  Wayerley  hunseif  was  at  bottom  in  the  Stuart  interest^ 
which  seemed  confinned  by  his  long  yisit  to  the  Jacobite  Baitm 
of  Bradwardine.  When,  therefore^  he  came  to  his  cave  with 
one  of  Glennaqnoioh's  attendants,  the  robber,  who  could  never 
appreciate  his  real  motive,  which  was  mere  curiosity,  was  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope  that  his  own  talents  were  to  be  employed 
in  some  intrigue  of  consequence,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
wealthy  voung  Englishman.  Nor  was  he  undeceived  by 
Waverley's  neglecting  all  hints  and  openings  afforded  for 
explanation.  His  conduct  passed  for  prudent  reserve,  and 
somewhat  piqued  Donald  Bean,  who^  supposing  himself  left  out 
of  a  secret  where  confidence  promised  to  be  advantageous, 
determined  to  have  his  share  in  the  drama,  whether  a  regular 
part  were  assigned  him  or  not.  For  tlds  purpose  during 
Waverley's  sleep  he  possessed  himself  of  his  seal,  as  a  token  to 
be  used  to  any  of  the  troopers  whom  he  might  discover  to  be 
posseesed  of  the  captain's  confidence.  His  first  journey  to 
Dundee,  the  town  where  the  regiment  was  quartered, 
undeceived  him  in  his  original  supposition,  but  opened  to  him 
a  new  field  of  action.  He  knew  there  would  be  no  service  so 
well  rewarded  by  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  as  seducing  a 
part  of  the  regular  army  to  his  standard.  For  this  purpose  he 
opened  the  machinations  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  and  which  form  a  clue  to  all  the  intricacies  and 
obscurities  of  the  narrative  previous  to  Waverley's  leaving 
Glennaquoich. 

By  Golonel  Talbofs  advice,  Waverley  declined  detaining  in 
his  service  the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thrown  additional  light  on 
these  intrigues.  He  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  doing 
the  man  an  injury  to  engage  him  in  a  desperate  imdertaking^ 
and  that,  whatever  should  happen,  his  evidence  would  go  some 
length  at  least  in  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which 
Waverley  himself  had  embarked  in  it.  Waverley  therefore 
wrote  a  short  state  of  wh|kt  had  happened  to  his  uncle  and  his 
father,  cautioning  them,  however,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
not  to  attempt  to  answer  his  letter.  Talbot  then  gave  the 
young  man  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  one  of  the  English 
vessels  <^  war  cruising  in  the  frith,  requesting  him  to  put  the 

bearer  ashore  at  Berwick,  with  a  pass  to  proceed  to shire. 

He  was  then  furnished  with  money  to  make  an  expeditious 
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jonniey,  and  diieoted  to  get  on  boaid  the  ship  bj  means  of 
bribing  a  fishing-boat^  which,  as  they  afterwaids  learned,  he 
effected. 
Tiled  of  the  attendance  of  GaUmn  Beg,  who,  he  thought, 
had  some  disposition  to  act  as  a  Mpj  on  his  motions,  Wayeriey 
hired  as  a  servant  a  simple  Edinburgh  swain,  who  had  moonted 
the  white  cockade  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  jealonsf,  because  Jenny 
Jop  had  danced  a  whole  ni^^twith  Cofporal  Bullock  of  the 
Fusileeis. 


CHAPTER  LII 

INTBIOUn  OF  SOOWTT  AND  LOTB 

CoLONiL  TAI4BOT  became  more  kindly  in  his  demeanour  towarda 
Wayerley  i^ter  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  and,  as 
they  were  necessarily  much  together,  die  character  of  the 
Colonel  rose  in  Waverley's  estimation.  There  seemed  at  first 
something  harsh  in  his  strong  expressi(His  of  dislike  and 
oensure,  although  no  one  was  in  the  general  case  more  open  to 
conviction.  The  habit  of  authority  had  also  given  his  manners 
some  peremptoiy  hardness,  notwithstanding  the  polish  which 
they  had  received  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  circles.  As  a  specimen  of  the  nulitaiy  character,  he 
differed  from  all  whom  Waverley  had  as  yet  seen.  The 
soldiership  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  marked  by 
pedantry;  that  of  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of  martinet 
attention  to  the  minuti»  and  technicalities  of  discipline,  rather 
suitable  to  one  who  was  to  manoeuvre  a  battalion  than  to  him 
who  was  to  conmiand  an  army ;  the  militaiy  spirit  of  Fergus 
was  so  much  warped  and  blended  with  his  plans  and  political 
views,  that  it  was  less  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  petty 
sovereign.  But  Colonel  Talbot  was  in  eveiy  point  the  Englidk 
soldier.  His  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king 
and  country,  without  feeling  any  pride  in  knowing  the  theory 
of  his  art  with  the  Baron,  or  its  practical  minuti»  with  the 
Major,  or  in  appljring  his  science  to  his  own  particular  plans  of 
ambition,  like  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich.  Added  to  this, 
he  was  a  man  of  extended  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste, 
although  strongly  tinged,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with 
those  prejudices  which  are  peculiarly  English. 

The  chajacter  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by 
degrees;  for  the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruitleBs 
siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  occupied  several  weeks,  during  which 
Waverley  had  little  to  do  excepting  to  seek  such  amusement 
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as  society  afforded.  He  would  wiUin^y  have  persuaded  his 
new  friend  to  become  acquainted  widi  some  of  his  fanner 
intimates.  But  the  Colonel^  after  one  or  two  visits,  shoc^  his 
head,  and  declined  farther  experiment.  Indeed  he  went 
farther,  and  characterised  the  Baitm  as  the  most  intolerable 
formal  pedant  he  had  ever  had  the  misfwtune  to  meet  with, 
and  the  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  as  a  Frenchified  Scotchman, 
possessing  all  the  cunning  and  plausibility  of  the  nation  where 
he  was  educated,  with  the  proud,  vindictive,  and  turbulent 
humour  of  that  of  his  birth.  'If  the  devil,'  he  said,  'had 
sought  out  an  agent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  this 
miserable  countiy,  I  do  not  think  he  could  find  a  better  than 
such  a  fellow  as  this,  whose  temper  seems  equally  active,  supple, 
and  misohievous,  and  who  is  followed,  and  implicitly  obeyed, 
by  a  gang  of  such  cut-throats  as  those  whom  yoa  are  pleased 
to  admire  so  much.' 

The  ladies  of  the  party  did  not  escape  his  censure.  He 
allowed  that  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  a  fine  woman,  and  Boss 
Bradwardine  a  pretty  girL  But  he  alleged  that  the  former 
destroyed  the  ^ect  of  her  beauty  by  an  affectation  of  the 
grand  airs  which  she  had  probably  seen  practised  in  the  mode 
court  of  St.  Grermains.  As  for  Boss  ^adwardine^  he  said  it 
was  impossible  for  any  mortal  to  admire  such  a  little  un- 
informed thing,  whose  small  portion  of  education  was  as  ill 
adapted  to  her  sex  or  youth  as  if  she  had  appeared  with  one 
of  her  father's  old  campaign-coats  upon  her  person  f6r  her  sole 
garment.  Now  much  of  Uiis  was  mere  spleen  and  prejudice  in 
the  excellent  Colonel,  with  wh<Hn  the  white  cockade  on  the 
breast^  the  white  rose  in  the  hair,  and  the  Mac  at  the  b^^inning 
of  a  name  would  have  made  a  devil  out  of  an  angel ;  and 
indeed  he  himself  jocularly  allowed  that  he  could  not  have 
endured  Venus  herself  if  she  had  been  announced  in  a 
drawing-room  by  the  nam^  of  Miss  MaoJupiter. 

Waverley,  it  may  easQy  be  believed,  looked  upon  these 
young  ladies  with  veiy  diffsrent  eyes.  During  the  period  of 
the  siege  he  paid  l&em  almost  daily  visits,  although  he 
observed  with  regret  that  his  suit  made  as  little  progress  in  the 
affections  of  the  former  as  the  anns  of  the  Chevalier  in 
subduing  the  fortress.  She  maintained  with  rigour  the  rule 
she  had  laid  down  of  treating  him  with  indifference^  without 
either  affecting  to  avoid  him  or  to  shun  interoourse  with  him. 
Every  word,  every  look,  was  strictly  regulated  to  accord  with 
her  qrstem,  and  neither  the  dejection  of  Waveriey  nor  the 
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anger  whioh  Fergus  wnroely  sappresaed  oould  extend  Flora's 
attention  to  Edward  beyond  that  whidi  the  most  ordinaiy 
politeness  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  Rose  Bradwardine 
gradnallj  rose  in  Wayerley's  opinion.  He  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking  that^  as  her  extreme  timidit j  wore  off, 
her  manners  assumed  a  hi^er  character;  that  the  agitating 
ciroumstanoes  of  the  stormy  time  seemed  to  call  forth  a  certain 
dignity  of  feeling  and  expression  whJdb  he  had  not  formerly 
obseryed;  and  tibat  she  omitted  no  opportunily  within  her 
reach  to  extend  her  knowledge  and  refine  her  taste. 

Flora  Mao-Iyor  called  Bose  her  pupil,  and  was  attentiye  to 
assist  her  in  her  studies^  and  to  fashion  both  her  taste  and 
understanding.  It  might  have  been  remarked  by  a  yeiy  dose 
observer  that  in  the  presence  of  Waverley  she  was  much  more 
desirous  to  exhibit  her  friend's  excellences  than  her  own.  But 
I  must  request  of  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this  kind  and 
disinterested  purpose  was  concealed  by  the  most  cautious 
delicaqy,  studiously  shunning  the  most  distant  approach  to 
affectation.  So  that  it  was  as  unlike  the  usual  exhibition  of  one 
pretty  woman  affecting  to  pr&tur  another  as  the  friendship  of 
David  and  Jonathan  might  be  to  the  intimacy  of  two  Bond 
Street  loungers.  The  fact  is  that^  though  the  effect  was  felt» 
the  cause  oould  hardly  be  observed.  Each  of  the  ladies,  like 
two  excellent  actresses,  were  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  per- 
formed them  to  the  delight  cl  the  audience ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  the  elder 
constantly  ceded  to  her  friend  that  which  was  most  suitable  to 
her  talents. 

But  to  Waverley  Bose  Bradwardine  possessed  an  attraction 
which  few  men  can  resist,  from  the  marked  interest  which  she 
took  in  everything  that  affected  him.  She  was  too  young  and 
too  inexperienced  to  estimate  the  full  force  of  the  constant  atten- 
tion which  she  paid  to  him.  Her  father  was  too  abstractedly 
immersed  in  learned  and  military  discussions  to  observe  her 
partiality,  and  Flora  Mao-Ivor  did  not  alarm  her  by  remon- 
strance, because  she  saw  in  this  line  of  conduct  the  most 
probable  chance  of  her  friend  securing  at  length  a  return  of 
affection. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  her  first  conversaticHi  after  their 
meeting  Bose  had  discovered  the  state  of  her  mind  to  that 
acute  and  intelligent  friend,  although  she  was  not  herself  aware 
of  it.  From  that  time  Flora  was  not  only  determined  upon 
the  final  rejection  of  Waverley's  addresses,  but  became  anxious 
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tbAt  they  durald,  if  pcwBible,  be  tnnsferrod  to  her  friencL  Nor 
warn  ahe  leas  interosted  in  this  plan^  though  her  brother  had 
from  time  to  time  talked,  as  between  jest  and  eaznesti  of 
paying  his  suit  to  Miss  Bradwaidine.  She  knew  that  F«!ga8 
had  ti^e  true  continental  latitude  of  opinioQ  respecting  the 
institution  of  mamage,  and  would  not  haye  given  his  hand  to 
an  angel  unless  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  aUianoes 
and  increasing  his  influence  and  wealth.  The  Buian's  whim  of 
transferring  his  estate  to  the  distant  heir-male,  instead  of  his 
own  daughter,  was  therefore  likely  to  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  his  entertaining  any  serious  thoughts  of  Rose 
ftadwardine.  Indeed,  Fergus's  brain  was  a  perpetual  work- 
shop of  scheme  and  intriguci  of  erery  possible  kind  and 
description;  while,  like  many  a  mechanic  of  more  ingenuity 
than  steadiness,  he  would  often  unexpectedly,  and  without  any 
apparent  motive,  abandon  one  plan  and  go  earnestly  to  work 
upon  another,  which  was  either  fresh  from  the  forge  of  his 
imagination  or  had  at  some  former  period  been  flung  aside  half 
finiwed.  It  was  therefore  often  difficult  to  guess  what  line  of 
conduct  he  might  finally  adopt  upon  any  given  occasion. 

Although  Flora  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  brother,  whose 
high  energies  might  indeed  have  commanded  her  admiration 
even  without  the  ties  which  bound  them  together,  she  was  by 
no  means  blind  to  his  faults,  which  she  considered  as  dangerous 
to  the  hopes  of  any  woman  who  should  found  her  ideas  of  a 
happy  marriage  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic  society 
and  the  exchange  of  mutual  and  engrossing  aflection.  The 
real  disposition  of  Waverley,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
his  dreiftms  of  tented  fields  and  military  honour,  seemed 
exclusively  domestic.  He  asked  and  received  no  share  in  the 
busy  scenes  which  were  cons^tly  going  on  around  him,  and 
was  rather  annoyed  than  interested  by  the  discussion  of  con- 
tending claims,  rights,  and  interests  which  often  passed  in  his 
presence.  All  this  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  formed  to 
make  happy  a  spirit  like  that  of  Rose,  which  corresponded  with 
his  own. 

She  remarked  this  point  in  Waverley's  character  one  day 
while  she  sat  with  Miss  Bradwardine.  '  His  genius  and  elegant 
taste,'  answered  Rose,  'cannot  be  interested  In  such  trifling 
discussions.  What  is  it  to  him,  for  example,  w  lether  the  Chi^ 
of  the  MacindaUaghers,  who  has  brought  out 
should  be  a  colonel  or  a  captain  f  and  how  coul  I  Mr.  Waverley 
be  supposed  to  interest  himself  in  the  vie  ent  altercation 
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between  your  brother  and  joimg  Corrinasdiiaa  whether  the 
post  of  honour  is  due  to  the  eldest  eadet  of  a  clan  or  the 
jotmgefltf 

'My  dear  Rose,  if  he  were  the  hero  you  suppose  him  he 
would  interest  himself  in  these  matters,  not  indeed  as  important 
in  themselyee^  but  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  the 
ardent  spirits  who  actually  do  make  them  the  subject  of  dia- 
oord.  You  saw  when  Corrinasohian  raised  his  yoice  in  great 
passion,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  lus  sword,  Wayerley  lifted  his 
head  as  if  he  had  just  awaked  from  a  dream,  and  asked  with 
great  composure  what  the  matter  was.' 

*  Well,  and  did  not  the  laughter  they  fell  into  at  his  absence 
of  mind  serve  better  to  brec^  off  the  dispute  than  anything 
he  oonld  haye  said  to  themf ' 

*  True,  my  dear,'  answered  Flora ;  '  but  not  quite  so  credit- 
ably for  Wayerley  as  if  he  had  brought  them  to  their  senses  by 
force  of  reason.' 

*  Would  you  haye  him  peacemaker  general  between  all  the 
gunpowder  Highlanders  in  the  army  9  I  b^  your  pardon, 
Flora,  your  brother,  you  know,  is  out  of  the  question ;  he  has 
more  sense  than  half  of  them.  But  can  you  think  the  fierce, 
hat,  furious  spirits  of  whose  brawls  we  see  much  and  hear 
more,  and  who  terrify  me  out  of  my  life  eyeiy  day  in  the  world, 
are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Wayerley  f ' 

*  I  do  not  compare  him  with  those  uneducated  men,  my  dear 
Boee.  I  only  lament  that^  with  his  talents  and  genius,  he 
does  not  assume  that  place  in  society  for  which  they  eminently 
fit  him,  and  that  he  does  not  lend  their  full  impulse  to  the 
noble  cause  in  which  he  has  enlisted.     Are  there  not  Lochiel, 

and  P 1  and  M ^  and  G ^  all  men  of  the  highest 

education  as  well  as  the  first  talents, — ^why  will  he  not  stoop 
like  them  to  be  aliye  and  useful  t  I  often  belieye  his  zeal  is 
f  n»en  by  that  proud  cold-blooded  Englishman  whom  he  now 
liyes  with  so  much.' 

'Colonel  Talbotf  he  is  a  yery  disagreeable  person,  to  be 
sure.  He  looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish  woman  worth  the 
trouble  of  handing  her  a  cup  of  tea.  But  Wayerley  is  so  gentle, 
so  well  informed * 

'Yes,'  said  Flora,  smiling,  'he  can  admire  the  moon  and 
quote  a  stanisa  from  Tasso.' 

'Besides,  you  know  how  he  fought,'  added  Miss  Brad- 
wardine. 

'For  mere  fighting,'  answered  Flora,  'I  belieye  all  men 
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(tbat  IB,  who  deserFe  tlie  name^  aie  pretty  much  alike;  there 
is  generally  more  ooorage  required  to  nm  away.  They  have 
besidesy  when  oonfronted  with  each  other,  a  eertain  inetinet  lor 
Btrif e,  aa  we  see  in  other  male  animalB,  sadi  as  dogs,  buUa^ 
,v  /  and  flo  forth.    But  high  and  periloiu  enteKpriae  is  not  Waver- 

^^  ley's  forte.    He  would  never  have  been  his  oelebmted  ancestor 

Sir  Nigelf  bat  only  Sir  Nigel's  eulogist  and  poet.  I  will  tell 
you  where  he  will  be  at  home^  my  dear,  and  in  his  place— in  ti^ 
quiet  drole  of  domestic  happinesSi  lettered  indolence,  and 
degant  enjoyments  of  Wavnley-Honour.  And  he  will  refit 
the  old  library  in  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  taste^  and  garnish 
its  shelves  with  the  rarest  aiul  most  valuable  volumes;  and 
he  will  draw  plans  and  landscapes,  and  write  verses,  and  rear 
temples,  and  dig  grottoes ;  and  he  will  stand  in  a  dear  summer 
night  in  the  colonnade  before  the  hall,  and  gioe  on  the  deer  as 
they  stray  in  the  moonlight^  or  lie  shadowed  by  the  boughs  of 
the  huge  old  fontastic  oaks ;  and  he  will  repeat  verses  to  his 
beautiful  wife,  who  will  hang  upon  his  arm ; — and  he  will  be  a 
hKppj  man.' 

And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman,  thought  poor  Rose.    But 
she  only  sighed  and  dropped  the  conversatioiL 
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nsami  a  buitob 

Wavirlbt  had,  indeed,  as  he  looked  doeer  into  the  state  of  the 
Gheralier^s  eoinrti  lew  reaaon  to  he  satisfied  with  it.  It  oon- 
tainedy  as  thejr  say  an  aoom  inolndes  all  the  ramifioations  of  the 
future  oak,  as  many  seeds  of  tracanerie  and  intrigue  as  might 
have  done  honour  to  the  oourt  of  a  large  empire.  Eyery  per- 
son of  oonsequence  had  some  separate  dbjecti  which  he  pursued 
with  a  fury  that  Waverley  considered  as  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  importance.  Almost  all  had  their  reasons  for  dis- 
oontent^  although  the  most  legitimate  was  that  of  the  worthy 
old  Baron,  who  was  only  distroased  on  account  of  the  common 
cause* 

^  We  shall  hardly/  said  he  one  morning  to  Waverley  when 
they  had  been  yiewing  the  Castle— 'we  shall  hardly  gain  the 
obsidional  crown,  whidi  you  wot  well  was  made  of  tibe  roots  or 
grain  which  takes  root  within  the  place  besieged,  or  it  may  be  of 
the  herb  woodbind, /KirMfarMi,  or  pellitoiy ;  we  shall  not,  I  say, 
gain  it  by  this  same  blockade  or  leaguer  cl  Edinburgh  Castle.' 
For  this  opinion  he  gaye  most  learned  and  satisfaetcny  reasons, 
that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  repeated. 

Haying  escaped  from  the  old  gentleman,  Wayerley  went  to 
Fergus's  lodgings  by  appohitment,  to  await  his  return  from 
Holyrood  House.  'I  am  to  haye  a  particular  audience  to- 
morrow,' said  Fergus  to  Wayerley  oyemight,  'and  you  must 
meet  me  to  wish  me  joy  of  the  success  which  I  securely 
anticipate.' 

The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chiefs  apartment  he  found 
Ensign  Maooombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his  turn  of  duly 
in  a  sort  of  ditdi  which  they  had  dug  across  the  Castle-hill  and 
called  a  trench.  In  a  short  time  the  Chiefs  yoice  was  heard 
on  the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient  fury:  'Callum!  why, 
Callum  Bcfg!  Piaouli'     He  entered  the  room  with  all  the 
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marks  of  a  man  agitated  by  a  towering  paaaion ;  and  there 
were  few  upon  whose  features  rage  prodnoed  a  more  Yiolent 
effect.  The  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled  when  he  was  in  such 
agitation;  his  nostril  became  dilated;  his  dieek  and  eye  in- 
flamed ;  and  his  look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These  appearances 
of  half-suppressed  rage  were  the  more  frightful  because  they 
were  obviously  caused  by  a  strong  effort  to  temper  with  discre- 
tion an  almost  ungovernable  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  resulted 
from  an  internal  conflict  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  which 
agitated  his  whole  frame  of  mortality. 

As  he  entered  the  apartment  he  unbuckled  his  broadsword, 
and  throwing  it  down  with  such  violence  that  the  weapon 
rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  '  I  know  not  what^'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  withholds  me  from  taking  a  solenm  oath  that  I  will 
never  more  draw  it  in  his  cause.  Load  my  pistols,  Galium, 
and  bring  them  hither  instantly — ^instantly !  *  Galium,  whom 
nothing  ever  startled,  dismayed,  or  disconcerted,  obeyed  very 
coolly.  Evan  Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  suspicion  that  his 
Ghief  had  been  insulted  called  up  a  corresponding  stcnrm, 
swelled  in  sullen  silence,  awaiting  to  learn  where  or  upon  whom 
vengeance  was  to  descend. 

*  So^  Waverley,  you  are  there,'  said  the  Ghief,  after  a  moment's 
recollection.  'Tes,  I  remember  I  asked  you  to  share  my 
triumph,  and  you  have  come  to  witness  my — disappointment 
we  shall  call  it.'  Evan  now  presented  the  written  report  he 
had  in  his  hand,  which  Fergus  threw  from  him  with  great 
passion.  '  I  wish  to  God,'  he  said,  '  the  old  den  would  tumble 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attack  and  the  knaves 
who  defend  it !  I  see,  Waverley,  you  think  I  am  mad.  Leave 
us,  Evan,  but  be  within  call.' 

*  The  Golonel's  in  an  unco  kippage,'  said  Mrs.  Flockhart  to 
Evan  as  he  descended;  'I  wish  he  may  be  weel, — the  veiy 
veins  on  his  brent  brow  are  swelled  like  whip-cord ;  wad  he  no 
tak  something  f 

'  He  usually  lets  blood  for  these  fits,'  answered  the  High- 
land ancient  with  great  composure. 

When  this  officer  left  the  room,  the  Ghieftain  gradually 
reassumed  some  degree  of  composure.  *  I  Imow.  Waverley,'  he 
said,  '  that  Golonel  Talbot  has  persuaded  you  tolmrse  ten  times 
a-day  your  engagement  with  us ;  nay,  never  dlny  it,  for  I  am 
at  this  moment  tempted  to  curse  my  own.  WcLld  you  believe 
it,  I  made  this  veiy  morning  two  suits  to  the  IPrince,  and  he 
has  rejected  them  both;  what  do  you  tnink  of  ill' 
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*What  oan  I  think,'  amnrered  WaTeiley,  'till  I  know  what 
jour  requests  weref ' 

'  Why,  what  signifies  what  they  were,  man  t  I  tell  you  it 
was  I  that  made  tiiem — I  to  whom  he  owes  more  than  to  any 
three  who  have  joined  the  standard ;  for  I  negotiated  the  whole 
business,  and  brought  in  all  the  Perthshire  men  when  not  one 
would  have  stirred.  I  am  not  likely,  I  think,  to  ask  anything 
very  unreasonable,  and  if  I  did,  they  might  have  stretched 
a  point.  Well,  but  you  shall  know  all,  now  that  I  can  draw 
my  breath  again  with  some  freedouL  Tou  remember  my  earFs 
patent ;  it  is  dated  some  years  back,  for  services  then  renlered ; 
and  certainly  my  merit  has  not  been  diminished,  to  say  the 
leasts  by  my  subsequent  behaviour.  Now,  sir,  I  value  this 
bauUe  of  a  coronet  as  little  as  you  can,  or  any  philosopher  on 
earth ;  for  I  hold  that  the  chief  of  such  a  dan  as  the  Sliochd 
nan  Ivor  is  superior  in  rank  to  any  earl  in  Scotland.  But  I 
had  a  particular  reason  for  assuming  this  cursed  title  at  this 
time.  Tou  must  know  that  I  learned  accidentally  that  the 
Prince  has  been  pressing  that  old  foolish  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
to  disinherit  his  nude  heir,  or  nineteenth  or  twentieth  cousin, 
who  has  taken  a  command  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  militia, 
and  to  settle  his  estate  upon  joxop  pretty  little  friend  Rose ;  and 
this,  as  being  the  command  of  his  king  and  overlord,  who  may 
alter  the  destination  of  a  fief  at  pleasure,  the  old  gentleman 
seems  well  reconciled  to.' 

'  And  what  becomes  of  the  homage  f ' 

<  Curse  the  homage  1  I  believe  ikiee  is  to  pull  off  the  queen's 
slipper  on  her  coronation-day,  or  some  sudi  trash.  Well,  sir, 
as  Boss  Bradwardine  would  always  have  made  a  suitable  match 
for  me  but  for  this  idiotical  predilection  of  her  father  for  the 
heir^male,  it  occurred  to  me  there  now  remained  no  obstacle 
unless  that  the  Baron  might  expect  his  daughter's  husband  to 
take  the  name  of  Bradwardine  (which  you  know  would  be 
impossible  in  my  case),  and  that  this  might  be  evaded  by  my 
assimiing  the  title  to  which  I  had  so  good  a  rights  and  which, 
of  course,  would  supersede  that  difficulty.  If  she  was  to  be 
also  Viscountess  Bradwardine  in  her  own  right  after  her  father's 
demise,  so  much  the  better ;  I  could  have  no  objection.' 

'But,  Fergus,'  said  Waverley,  'I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
any  affection  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  and  you  are  always  sneering 
at  her  father.' 

*  1  have  as  much  a^Mstion  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  my  good 
friendy.as  I  think  it  necessary  to  have  for  the  future  mistress  of 
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n^  family  and  the  mother  of  my  dbildran.  She  is  a  veiy 
pretty,  intelligent  giri,  and  le  certainly  of  one  of  the  veiy  finsib 
Lowland  families;  and,  with  a  little  of  Floim's  inetraetknie  and 
foiming,  will  make  a  yery  good  figme.  Ab  to  her  father,  he  is 
an  orighial,  it  la  tme,  and  an  abanird  one  enou^ ;  but  he  has 
giyen  sooh  aerere  leaaons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert^  that  dear  defonet 
the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  and  others,  that  nobody  dare  laiigh 
at  him,  ao  hia  ahrardity  goea  for  nothing.  I  tdd  yoa  there 
could  have  been  noearthly  objeetloii — none.  I  had  settled  the 
thing  entirely  in  my  own  mind.' 

'But  had  you  adced  the  Baron'a  consent,'  said  Waveiley,  'or 
Bose'st' 

'To  what  purposet  To  hare  spoke  to  the  Baton  befove  I 
had  assumed  my  title  would  have  only  provoked  a  premature 
and  irritating  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
name,  when,  as  Earl  of  Glennaquoich,  I  had  only  to  propose  to 
him  to  cany  his  d— d  bear  and  boot-jack  party  per  palcj  or  in 
a  scutcheon  of  pretence,  or  in  a  separate  shield  peihaps — an j 
way  that  would  not  blemish  my  own  coat  of  arms.  And  as  to 
Boss,  I  don't  see  what  objection  she  could  hate  made  if  her 
fathcnr  was  satisfied.' 

'Perhaps  the  same  that  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you  being 
satisfied.' 

Feigus  gave  a  broad  stare  at  the  comparison  which  this 
supposition  implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the  answer 
which  rose  to  his  tongue.  'O,  we  should  easily  hate  arranged 
all  that  So^  sir,  I  cmyed  a  priyate  interyiew,  wad  this  morning 
was  assigned ;  and  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here^  thinking,  like 
a  fool,  that  I  should  want  your  countenance  as  bride'aman. 
Well,  I  state  my  pretensions — they  are  not  denied;  the 
promises  so  repeatemy  made  and  the  patent  granted — they 
are  acknowledged.  But  I  propose,  as  a  natural  consequence^ 
to  assume  the  rank  which  the  patent  bestowed.    I  have  the 

old  story  <^  the  jealousy  of  € and  M    ■     trumpt  up 

against  me.  I  resist  tins  pretext,  and  offor  to  procure  their 
written  acquiescence,  in  yirtue  of  the  date  of  my  patent  as 
prior  to  their  siUy  daims ;  I  assure  you  I  would  haye  had  such 
a  consent  from  them,  if  it  had  been  at  the  poinLof  the  sword. 
And  then  out  comes  the  real  truth;  and  he  daral  to  tell  me  to 
my  ftMM  that  my  patent  must  be  suppressed  f ol  the  present^ 
for  fear  of  disgusting  that  rascaUy  coward  and  wamSatU  (nank- 
ing  the  riyal  chief  of  his  own  dan),  who  has  n>  better  title 
to  be  a  chieftain  than  I  to  be  Emperor  of  Chila,  and  who  is 
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pleased  to  shelter  hia  dastardly  reluotanoe  tooome  oat^  agreeable 
to  his  promise  twenty  times  pledged,  under  a  pretended  jealousy 
of  the  Prince's  partiality  to  me.  ibid,  to  leave  this  miserable 
driveller  without  a  pretence  for  his  cowardice,  the  Prince  asks 
it  as  a  personal  favour  of  me,  forsooth,  not  to  press  my  just 
and  reasonable  request  at  this  moment.  After  this,  put  your 
faith  in  princes ! ' 

'And  did  your  audience  end  heret' 

'  End  f  0  no  I  I  was  determined  to  leave  him  no  pretence 
for  his  ingratitude,  and  I  therefore  stated,  with  all  the  composure 
I  could  muster, — for  I  promise  you  I  trembled  with  passion, — 
the  particular  reasons  I  had  for  wishing  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would  impose  upon  me  any  other  mode  of  exhibitor  my  duty 
and  deyotion,  as  my  views  in  life  made  what  at  any  other  time 
would  have  been  a  mere  trifle  at  this  erisis  a  severe  sacrifice ; 
and  then  I  explained  to  him  my  full  plan.' 

*  And  what  did  the  Prince  answer  t ' 

*  Answer!  why — ^it  is  well  it  is  written,  *'Ourse  not  the  kin^ 
no^  not  in  thy  thought ! " — ^why,  he  answered  that  truly  he  was 
glad  I  had  made  hhn  my  confidant^  to  prevent  more  grievous 
disappointment^  for  he  could  assure  me»  upon  the  wosd  of  a 
prince,  that  Miss  Bradwazdine's  affections  were  engaged,  and  he 
was  under  a  particular  promise  to  fovour  theuL  "  So^  my  dear 
Fergus,"  said  he,  with  his  most  gmdous  cast  of  smile,  "as  tilie 
marriage  is  utterly  out  of  question,  there  need  be  no  hurry,  you 
know,  about  the  earldom."  And  so  he  glided  off  and  left  me 
plants  Ul,' 

'And  what  did  you  dot' 

'  111  tell  you  what  I  could  have  done  at  that  moment — sold 
myself  to  the  devil  or  the  Elector,  whichever  offisred  the  dearest 
revenge.  However,  I  am  now  cool.  I  know  he  intends  to  marry 
her  to  some  of  his  rascally  Frenchmen  or  his  Irish  officers,  but 
I  wUl  watch  tiliem  dose ;  and  let  the  man  that  would  supplant 
me  look  well  to  himself.    Buogna  cqprirtif  Signar,' 

After  some  further  conversation,  unnecessary  to  be  detailed, 
Waverley  took  leave  of  the  Chieftain,  whose  fuxy  had  now 
subsided  into  a  deep  and  strong  desire  of  vengeance^  and 
returned  home,  scarce  able  to  analyse  the  mixture  of  feelings 
which  the  narrative  had  awakened  in  his  own  bosooL 


CHAPTER  LIV 
'to  ohb  THora  oosstant  nxvib' 

*  I  AX  the  Y617  child  of  caprice^'  nid  Wayeiky  to  himwelf,  as  he 
bolted  the  door  of  hia  apartment  and  paced  it  with  hasty  steps. 

*  What  is  it  to  me  that  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  should  wish  to  many 
Rose  Bradwaidine f  I  love  her  not;  I  might  have  been  loved 
by  her  perhaps ;  but  I  rejected  her  simple,  natunJ,  and  affecting 
attachment^  instead  of  dierishing  it  into  tendemessy  and  dedi- 
cated myself  to  one  who  will  never  love  mortal  man,  unless  old 
Warwick,  the  King-maker,  should  arise  from  the  dead.  The 
Baron  too~I  would  not  have  cared  about  his  estate,  and  so  the 
name  would  have  been  no  stumbling-block.  The  devil  might 
have  taken  the  barren  moors  and  drawn  off  the  royal  eaUffcs 
for  anything  I  would  have  minded.  But,  framed  as  she  is  for 
domestic  a£foction  and  tendemesfl^  for  giving  and  receiving  all 
those  kind  and  quiet  attentions  which  sweeten  life  to  those  who 
pass  it  together,  she  is  sought  by  Fergus  Mao-Ivor.  He  will 
not  uae  her  ill,  to  be  sure ;  of  that  he  is  incapable.  But  he  will 
neglect  her  aiter  the  firat  month ;  he  will  be  too  intent  on 
subduing  some  rival  chieftain  or  circumventing  some  favourite 
at  courts  on  gaining  some  heathy  hill  and  l^e  or  adding  to 
his  bands  some  new  troop  of  caterana,  to  inquire  what  she  doea^ 
or  how  she  amuses  herself. 

And  then  will  canker  sorrow  eat  her  bad, 
And  ohaae  the  nAtive  beauty  lErom  her  oheek ; 
And  she  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  choat, 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
And  so  she'll  die. 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  gentle  crealure  on  earth 
might  have  been  prevented  if  Mr.  Edward  Wawley  had  had 
his  eyes  1  Upcm  my  word,  I  cannot  understand  low  I  thought 
Flora  so  much,  that  is,  so  very  much,  handsomir  than  Boee. 
She  is  taller  indeed,  and  her  manner  more  f ormJd ;  but  many 
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people  think  Miss  Bradwazdiiie's  more  natural;  and  she  is 
oextiBunly  much  younger.  I  should  think  flora  is  two  years 
older  than  I  am.    I  will  look  at  them  particularly  this  eyening.' 

And  with  this  resolution  Wayerley  went  to  drink  tea  (as  the 
fashion  was  Sixty  Tears  since)  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier,  where  he  found,  as  he 
expected,  hoth  the  ladies.  All  rose  as  he  entered,  but  Flora 
immediately  resumed  her  place  and  the  conyersation  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  Bose^  on  the  contrary,  abnost  imperoeptibly 
made  a  litde  way  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  advancing  the 
comer  of  a  chur.  'Her  manner,  upon  the  whole,  is  most 
engagihg,'  said  Waverley  to  himself. 

A  dispute  ooouned  whether  the  Gaelic  or  ItaUan  language 
was  most  liquid,  and  best  adapted  for  poetry ;  the  opinion  for 
the  Gaelic,  which  probably  might  not  have  found  supporters 
elsewhere,  was  here  fiercely  defended  by  seven  Highland  ladies, 
who  talked  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  screamed  the  com- 
pany deaf  with  examples  of  Celtic  euipkoma.  Flora,  observing 
the  Lowland  ladies  sneer  at  the  comparison,  produced  some 
reasons  to  show  that  it  was  not  altogether  so  absurd;  but 
Bose^  when  asked  for  her  opinion,  gave  it  with  animation  in 
praise  of  Italian,  which  she  had  studied  witii  Waverley's  assist- 
ance. '  She  has  a  more  correct  ear  than  Flora,  though  a  less 
accomplished  musician,'  said  Waverley  to  himself.  '  I  suppose 
Miss  Mao-Ivor  will  next  compare  Mac-Muzrough  nan  Fonn  to 
Ariosto  1 ' 

Lastly,  it  so  befell  that  the  company  differed  whether  Fergus 
should  be  asked  to  perform  on  the  flute,  at  which  he  was 
an  adepts  or  Waverley  invited  to  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  good-humouredly  undertook  to 
collect  the  votes  of  the  company  for  poetry  or  music,  under 
the  condition  that  the  gentleman  whose  talents  were  not  laid 
under  contribution  that  evening  should  contribute  them  to 
enliven  the  next.  It  chanced  that  Rose  had  the  casting  vote. 
Now  Flora,  who  seemed  to  impose  it  as  a  rule  upon  herself  never 
to  coimtenance  any  proposal  which  might  seem  to  encourage 
Waverley,  had  voted  for  music,  providing  the  Baron  would 
take  his  violin  to  accompany  Fergus.  '  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
taste,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,'  thought  Edward,  as  they  sought  for  bis 
book.  'I  thou^t  it  better  when  we  were  at  Glennaquoich ; 
but  certainly  the  Baron  is  no  great  performer,  and  Shakspeare 
is  worth  listening  to.' 

'  Borneo  and  Juliet  'was  selected,  and  Edward  read  with  taste, 
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fedingi  and  spiiit  weiwenl  ■oenes  Iran  that  play.  All  the 
oonxpaay  applauded  with  their  handa^  and  many  with  their 
tean.  Flons  to  whom  the  drama  was  well  known,  waa  among 
the  farmer ;  Boae^  to  whom  it  was  altogether  new,  belonged  to 
the  latter  olaaa  ik  admiran.  *SbB  has  more  feeling  too^'  aaid 
Waverley,  internally. 

The  eonyemtion  taming  upon  the  incidentB  of  the  play 
and  upon  the  eharaetera,  Fengua  dedaied  that  the  only  one 
worth  tia^mingp  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit^  waa  lleraatiau 
'I  ooold  not^'  he  said,  'quite  UAkm  all  his  old-fashioned  wit^ 
but  he  must  hare  been  a  very  pretty  fellow,  aooording  to  the 
ideas  of  his  time.' 

<  And  it  was  a  shame,'  said  Ensign  Maooomhioh,  who  usually 
followed  his  Colonel  ererywhere^  'for  that  Tibbert,  or  Taggart^ 
OT  whatever  was  his  name,  to  stiek  him  under  the  other 
gentleman's  arm  while  he  was  redding  the  fray.' 

The  ladies^  of  oourae,  dedaied  loudly  in  fsvour  of  Borneo^ 
but  this  opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  and  several  other  ladies  severely  lefKobated  the  levity 
with  whioh  the  hero  transfers  his  affeotions  from  Rosalind  to 
Julietb  Flora  remained  silent  until  her  opinion  was  repeatedly 
requested,  and  then  answered,  she  thought  the  oiroumstanoe 
dbjeoted  to  not  only  reoonoilable  to  nature,  but  such  as  in 
the  hi^est  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet  'Romeo  is 
described,'  said  she,  'as  a  young  man  peculiarly  susceptiUe 
of  the  softer  passions;  his  love  is  at  first  fixed  upon  a  womaa 
who  could  affi)rd  it  no  return ;  tins  he  repeatedly  teUs  you, — 

From  love's  weak,  childidi  bow  she  liyes  WTiliMTnad ; 

andagam— 

She  hath  fonwom  to  lore. 


Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Romeo's  lovoi  supposing  him 
a  reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hcqpe,  the 
poet  has^  with  great  art|  seised  the  moment  when  he  was 
reduced  actually  to  despair  to  throw  in  his  way  an  object 
more  accomplished  than  her  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  repay  his  attaohmenti  I  can  scarce 
conceive  a  situation  more  calculated  to  enhalxce  the  ardour 


of  Romeo's  affection  for  Juliet  than  his  being 

by  her  from  the  state  of  drooping  melanoho 

appears  first  upon  the  scene  to  the  ecstatic  Bta|e  in  which  he 

ezclai] 


at  once  raised 
f  in  which  he 
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oome  what  sofTow  oan, 


It  cannot  oountervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  moment  gives  me  in  her  sight' 

'Good  now,  MisB  Mao-Iyor,'  said  a  young  lady  of  quality,  'do 
you  mean  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prerogatiTe  t  will  you  persuade 
us  loye  cannot  subsist  without  hope,  or  tiiat  the  lover  must 
become  fickle  if  the  lady  is  cruel  ?  0  fie  t  I  did  not  expect  such 
an  unsentimental  conclusion.' 

'A  lover,  my  dear  Lady  Betty,'  said  Flora,  'may,  I  conceive, 
persevere  in  Ins  suit  under  very  discouraging  circumstances. 
Affection  can  (now  and  then)  withstand  very  severe  storms  of 
rigour,  but  not  a  long  polar  frost  of  downright  indifference. 
Don%  even  with  yoor  attractions,  try  the  experiment  upon  any 
lover  whose  faith  you  value.  Love  will  subsist  on  wonderfully 
little  hope,  but  not  altogether  without  it.' 

'  It  will  be  just  like  Duncan  Mao-Giidie's  mare,'  said  Evan, 
'  if  your  ladyships  please ;  he  wanted  to  use  her  by  degrees  to 
live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had  put  her  on  a  straw  a-day 
the  poor  thing  died  I ' 

Evan's  illustration  set  the  company  a-laughing,  and  the 
discourse  took  a  different  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Edward  returned  home,  musing  on  what  Flora 
had  said.  '  I  will  love  my  Rosalind  no  more,'  said  he ;  '  she 
has  given  me  a  broad  enough  hint  for  that ;  and  I  will  speak 
to  her  brother  and  resign  my  suit.  But  for  a  Juliet — ^would 
it  be  handsome  to  interfere  with  Fergus's  pretensions  t  though 
it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  succeed ; '  and  should  they  mis- 
carry, what  then?  why  then  aJUyrt  comme  cUor$J  And  with 
this  resolution  of  being  guided  by  circumstances  did  our  hero 
conunit  himself  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  LV 

A  BRATS  MAN  IN  BOBBOW 

If  my  hit  readen  shoald  be  of  opiiiion  that  my  hero's  levity 
in  love  is  altogether  impaidonable,  I  must  remind  them  that 
all  his  griefs  and  diffioulties  did  not  arise  from  that  sentimental 
source.  Even  the  lyrio  poet  who  oomplainB  so  feelingly  of  the 
pains  ol  love  oould  not  foiget^  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
'  in  debt  and  in  drink,'  which,  doabtleaBy  were  great  aggravations 
of  his  distress.  There  were,  indeed,  whole  days  in  which 
Waverley  thought  neither  of  Flora  nor  Rose  Bradwardine,  but 
which  were  spent  in  melancholy  conjectures  on  the  probable 
state  of  matters  at  Waverley-Honour,  and  the  dubious  issue  of 
the  civil  contest  in  which  he  was  pledged.  Colonel  Talbot 
often  engaged  him  in  discussicHia  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  'Not,'  he  said,  'tJiat  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
quit  it  at  this  present  moment^  for,  come  what  will,  you  must 
stand  by  your  rash  engagement  But  I  wish  you  to  be  aware 
that  the  right  is  not  with  you ;  that  yon  are  fitting  against 
the  real  interests  of  your  counl^ ;  and  that  you  ou^t^  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  patriot^  to  take  the  first  opportunily  to  leave 
this  unhappy  expedition  before  the  snow-ball  melts.' 

In  such  political  disputes  Waverley  usually  opposed  the 
common  arguments  of  his  party,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  reader.  But  he  had  little  to  say  when  the  Colonel 
urged  him  to  compare  the  strength  by  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  overthrow  the  government  with  that  which  was  now 
assembling  very  rapidly  for  its  support  To  this  statement 
Waverley  had  but  one  answer :  *  If  the  cause  I  have  undertaken 
be  perilous,  there  would  be  the  greater  disgrace  in  abandoning 
it.'  And  in  his  turn  he  generally  silenced  Colo  el  Talbot>  and 
succeeded  in  changing  the  subject. 

One  night,  when,  after  a  long  dispute  of  tHis  nature,  the 
friends  had  separated  and  our  hero  had  retired  to  bed,  he  was 
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awakened  about  midnight  by  a  Bupproased  groan.  He  started 
up  and  listened ;  it  came  from  the  apartment  of  Gobnel  Talbot, 
which  was  divided  from  his  own  by  a  wainsootted  partition, 
with  a  door  of  communication.  Wayerley  approached  this  door 
and  distinctly  heard  one  or  two  deep-drawn  sighs.  What  could 
be  the  matter?  The  Colonel  had  parted  from  him  apparently  in 
his  usual  state  of  spirits.  He  must  haye  been  taken  sudd^y 
ill.  Under  this  impression  he  opened  the  door  of  communica- 
tion yeiy  gently,  aiid  peroeiyed  the  Colonel,  in  his  nightgown, 
seated  by  a  taUe^  on  which  lay  a  letter  and  pictmre.  He  raised 
his  head  hastily,  as  Edward  stood  uncertain  whether  to  advance 
or  retire,  and  Wayerley  peroeiyed  that  his  cheeks  were  stained 
with  tears. 

As  if  ashamed  at  being  found  giving  way  to  such  emotion. 
Colonel  Talbot  rose  with  apparent  displeasure,  and  said,  with 
some  sternness,  *I  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  my  own  apartment 
and  the  hour  might  have  secured  even  a  prisoner  against ' 

*  Do  not  say  intrunoni  Colonel  Talbot ;  I  heard  you  breathe 
hard  and  feared  you  were  ill;  that  alone  could  have  induced 
me  to  break  in  upon  you.' 

'I  am  well,'  said  the  Colonel,  'perfectly  well.' 

'But  you  are  distressed,' said  Edward;  'is  there  anything 
can  be  done?' 

'  Nothing,  Mr.  Waverley ;  I  was  only  thinking  of  home,  and 
some  unpleasant  occurrences  there.' 

'  Qood  God,  my  unde  I '  exclaimed  Waverley. 

'No,  it  is  a  grief  entirely  my  own.  I  am  ashamed  you 
should  have  seen  it  disarm  me  so  much ;  but  it  must  have  its 
course  at  times,  that  it  may  be  at  others  more  decently 
supported.  I  would  have  kept  it  secret  from  you ;  for  I  think 
it  will  grieve  you,  and  yet  you  can  administer  no  consolation. 
But  you  have  surprised  me, — I  see  you  are  surprised  yourself, 
— and  I  hate  mystexy.    Read  that  letter.' 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Talbot's  sister,  and  in  these 
words: — 

'  I  received  yours,  my  dearest  brother,  by  Hodges.  Sir  K 
W.  and  Mr.  R.  are  still  at  laige,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
London.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  give  you  as  good  an  account  of 
matters  in  the  square.  But  the  news  of  the  unhappy  affair  at 
Preston  came  upon  us,  with  the  dreadful  addition  that  you  were 
among  the  faJlen.  Tou  know  Lady  Emily's  state  of  health,  when 
your  friendship  for  Sir  £.  induced  you  to  leave  her.     She  was 
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muoh  harBsaed  with  the  sad  aooounts  from  Scotland  of  tito  re- 
bellion havii^  broken  out ;  but  kept  up  her  Bpirita,  aa,  she  said, 
it  became  your  wife,  and  for  the  sake  d[  the  future  heir,  so  long 
hoped  for  in  yain.  Alas,  my  dear  brother,  these  hopes  are  now 
ended  1  Notwithstanding  all  my  watchful  care^  this  unhappy 
rumoiur  reached  her  without  preparation.  She  was  taken  ill 
immediately;  and  the  poor  infant  scarce  surviyed  its  birtli. 
Would  to  God  this  were  all  1  But  although  the  contradiction 
of  the  horrible  report  by  your  own  letter  has  greatly  revived 

her  spirits,  yet  Dr. apprehends,  I  grieve  to  say,  seriouB, 

and  even  dangerous,  consequences  to  her  health,  especially 
from  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  must  necessarily  remain  for 
some  time,  aggravated  by  the  ideas  she  has  formed  of  the 
ferocity  of  those  with  whom  you  are  a  prisoner. 

'  Do  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this  reaches  you, 
endeavour  to  gain  your  release,  by  parole,  by  ransom,  or  any 
way  that  is  practicable.  I  do  not  exaggerate  Lady  Emily's 
state  of  health;  but  I  must  not — dare  not — suppress  itie 
truth. — Ever,  my  dear  Philip^  your  most  affectionate  sister, 

'  Lucy  Talbot.' 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had  perused  this  letter ;  for 
the  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that>  by  the  Colonel's  journey  in 
quest  of  him,  he  had  incurred  this  heavy  calamity.  It  was 
severe  enough,  even  in  its  irremediable  part ;  for  Colonel  Talbot 
and  Lady  Emily,  long  without  a  family,  had  fondly  exulted  in 
the  hopes  which  were  now  blasted.  But  this  disappointment 
was  nothing  to  the  extent  of  the  threatened  evil ;  and  Edward, 
with  horror,  regarded  himself  as  the  original  cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak.  Colonel 
Talbot  had  recovered  his  usual  composure  of  manner,  though 
his  troubled  eye  denoted  his  mental  agony. 

*  She  is  a  woman,  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify  even  a 
soldier's  tears.'  He  reached  him  the  miniature,  exhibiting 
features  which  fully  justified  the  eulogium;  'and  jet,  God 
knows,  what  you  see  of  her  there  is  the  least  of  the  charms 
she  possesses — possessed,  I  should  perhaps  say — ^but  God's  will 
be  dona' 

'You  must  fly — ^you  must  fly  instantly  to  h<|r  relief.  It  is 
not — ^it  shall  not  be  too  late.' 

'fly?  how  is  it  possible?    I  am  a  prisoner,  iilK>n  parole.' 

'I  am  your  keeper;  I  restore  your  parole ;  am  to  answer 
for  you.' 
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'Tou  cannot  do  so  oonsistently  with  your  duty;  nor  oan 
I  accept  a  diacharge  £rom  you,  with  due  regard  to  my  own 
honour ;  you  would  be  made  responsible.' 

'  I  will  answer  it  with  my  head,  if  necessary/  said  Wayerley 
impetuously.  *  I  have  been  the  imhappy  cause  of  the  loss  cl 
your  child,  make  me  not  the  murderer  of  your  wife.' 

'Noy  my  dear  Edward,'  said  Talbot>  taking  him  kindly  by 
the  hand,  'you  are  in  no  respect  to  blame ;  and  if  I  concealed 
this  domestic  distress  for  two  days,  it  was  lest  your  sensibility 
should  view  it  in  that  light.  You  could  not  think  of  me,  hardly 
knew  of  my  existence,  when  I  left  England  in  quest  of  you.  It 
is  a  responsibility.  Heaven  knows,  sufficiently  heayy  for  mortal- 
ity, that  we  must  answer  for  the  foreseen  and  direct  result  of 
our  actions ;  for  their  indirect  and  consequential  operation  the 
great  and  good  Being,  who  alone  can  foresee  the  dependence  of 
human  events  on  each  other,  hath  not  pronounced  his  frail 
creatures  liable.' 

'  But  that  you  should  have  left  Lady  Emily,'  said  Waverley, 
with  much  emotion,  4n  the  situation  of  all  others  the  most 
interesting  to  a  husband,  to  seek  a ' 

'I  only  did  my  duty,'  answered  Colonel  Talbot,  calmly,  'and 
I  do  not,  ought  not,  to  regret  it.  If  the  path  of  gratitude  and 
honour  were  always  smooth  and  easy,  titiere  woidd  be  little 
merit  in  following  it ;  but  it  moves  often  in  contradiction  to  our 
interest  and  passions,  and  sometimes  to  our  better  affections. 
These  are  the  trials  of  life,  and  this,  though  not  the  least  bitter ' 
(the  tears  came  unbidden  to  his  eyes),  '  is  not  the  first  which  it 
has  been  my  fate  to  encounter.  But  we  wiU  talk  of  this  to- 
morrow,' he  said,  wringing  Waverley's  hands.  '  Qood -night ; 
strive  to  forget  it  for  a  few  hours.  It  wiU  dawn,  I  think,  by  six, 
and  it  is  now  past  two.    Qood-night.' 

Edward  retired,  without  trusting  his  voice  with  a  reply. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

BXIBTION 

Whbn  Colonel  Talbot  entered  the  breakfast-parlour  next  mom- 
ing,  he  learned  from  Wayerley^s  servant  that  our  hero  had 
be^  abroad  at  an  early  hour  and  was  not  yet  returned.  The 
morning  was  urell  advanced  before  he  agam  appeared.  He 
arriyed  out  of  breath,  but  with  an  air  of  joy  that  astonished 
Colonel  Talbot. 

'There,'  said  he^  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  'there  ia 
my  morning's  work.  Alick,  pa^  up  the  Col<xiel's  dothes. 
Mftke  haste^  make  haste.' 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishmantb  It 
was  a  pass  from  the  Cheyalier  to  Colonel  Talbot,  to  repair  to 
Leith,  or  any  other  port  in  possession  of  his  itoyal  Highness's 
troops,  and  there  to  embark  for  England  or  elsewhere,  at  his 
free  pleasure  j  he  only  giving  his  parole  of  honour  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  house  of  Stuart  for  the  q>aoe  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

'  In  the  name  of  God,'  said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  spazkHng 
with  eagerness,  'how  did  you  obtain  this 9' 

'  I  was  at  the  Chevalier's  levee  as  soon  as  he  usually  rises. 
He  was  gone  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston.  I  pursued  him 
thither,  asked  and  obtained  an  audience— but  I  wiU.tell  you 
not  a  word  more,  unless  I  see  you  begin  to  pack.' 

'  Before  I  know  whether  I  can  avail  myself  of  this  passport^ 
or  how  it  was  obtained  V 

'  0,  you  can  take  out  the  things  again,  you  know.  Now  I 
see  you  busy,  I  will  go  on.  When  I  firat  mentioned  your 
name,  his  eyes  sparkled  almost  as  bright  as  }|)urs  did  two 
minutes  since.  "  Had  you,"  he  earnestly  askedJ  "  shown  any 
sentiments  favourable  to  his  cause  f "  "  Not  inlthe  leasts  nor 
was  there  any  hope  you  would  do  so."     His  coimtenance  fell. 


I  requested  your  freedom.     "Impossible,"  he 


id ;    "  your 
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importanoe  as  a  friend  and  oonfidant  of  such  and  suoh  per- 
sonages made  my  request  altogether  extravagant."  I  told 
him  my  own  story  and  youn;  and  asked  him  to  judge  what 
my  feelings  must  be  by  his  own.  He  has  a  hearty  and  a  kind 
one,  Colonel  Talbot^  you  may  say  what  you  please.  He  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  pass  with  his  own  hand.  "  I 
will  not  trust  myself  with  my  coundl,"  he  said ;  "  they  will 
aigue  me  out  of  what  is  right.  I  will  not  eiKiure  ^t  a 
friend,  valued  as  I  value  yon,  should  be  loaded  with  the 
painful  lefleotions  which  must  afflict  you  in  case  of  further 
misfortune  in  Colonel  Talbot's  family ;  nor  will  I  keep  a  brave 
enemy  a  prisoner  under  such  dxcumstaaoes.  Besidee,"  said 
he,  "  I  think  I  can  justiff  myself  to  my  prudent  advisers  by 
pleading  the  good  effect  such  lenity  will  produce  on  the  minds 
of  the  great  English  families  with  whom  Colonel  Talbot  is 
connected."' 

'There  the  politician  peeped  out^'  said  the  ColoneL 

*  Well,  at  least  he  concluded  like  a  king's  son :  "  Take  the 
passport;  I  have  added  a  condition  for  form's  sake;  but  if  the 
Colonel  objects  to  it^  let  him  depart  without  giving  any  parole 
whatever.  I  come  here  to  war  with  man,  but  not  to  distress 
or  endanger  women." ' 

*  Well,  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  much  indebted  to 
the  Pretend ' 


'To  the  Prince,'  said  Waverley,  smiling. 

'To  the  Chevalier,'  said  the  Colanel;  'it  is  a  good  travel- 
ling name,  and  whidi  we  may  both  freely  use.  Did  he  say 
anything  more  I' 

'Only  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  he  eould  oblige  me 
in ;  and  when  I  replied  in  the  n^ative,  he  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  all  his  followers  were  as  considerate,  since 
some  friends  of  mine  not  only  asked  all  he  had  to  bestow,  but 
many  things  which  were  entirely  out  of  his  power,  or  that  of 
the  greatest  sovereign  upon  earth.  Indeed,  he  said,  no  prince 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  hliB  followers,  so  like  the  Deity  as  him- 
self, if  you  were  to  judge  from  the  extravagant  requests  which 
they  daily  preferred  to  ham.' 

'Poor  young  gentleman,'  said  the  Colimd,  'I  suppose  he 
b^^  to  fed  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Well,  dear 
Waverley,  this  is  more  than  kind,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten 
whOe  Philip  Talbot  can  remember  anything.  My  life— pshaw 
— ^let  Emily  thank  you  for  that;  this  is  a  favour  worth  fifty 
lives.    I  cannot  hesitate  on  giving  my  parole  in  the  circum- 
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stances;  there  it  is  (he  wiote  it  out  in  form).  And  now,  how 
am  I  to  get  offf 

'All  that  is  settled:  your  haggage  is  packed,  my  horses 
wait^  and  a  boat  has  been  engi^ed,  by  the  Prince's  permission, 
to  put  you  on  board  the  '  Fox'  frigate.  I  sent  a  messenger  down 
to  Leith  on  purpose.' 

'That  will  do  excellently  well.  Captain  Beayer  is  my 
particular  friend ;  he  will  put  me  ashore  at  Berwick  or  Shields, 
from  whence  I  can  ride  post  to  London;  and  you  must 
entnist  me  with  the  packet  of  papers  which  you  recovered  by 
means  of  your  Miss  Bean  Lean.  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  using  tliem  to  your  adyantage.     But  I  see  your  Highland 

friend,  Glen what  do  you  call  his  barbarous  name  f  and 

his  orderly  with  him;  I  must  not  call  him  his  orderly  cut- 
throat any  more,  I  suppose.  See  how  he  walks  as  if  the  world 
were  his  own,  with  the  boimet  on  one  side  of  his  head  and  his 
plaid  puffed  out  across  his  breast  1  I  should  like  now  to  meet 
that  youth  where  my  hands  were  not  tied :  I  would  tame  his 
pride,  or  he  should  tame  mine.' 

'  For  shame,  Colonel  Talbot !  you  swell  at  sight  of  tartan 
as  the  bull  is  said  to  do  at  scarlet.  You  and  Mac-Iyor  have 
some  points  not  much  unlike^  so  far  as  national  prejudice  is 
concerned.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  street. 
They  passed  the  Chief,  the  Colonel  and  he  sternly  and  punctili- 
ously greeting  each  other,  like  two  duellists  before  they  take 
their  ground.  It  was  evident  the  dislike  was  mutuaL  'I 
never  see  that  surly  fellow  that  dogs  his  heels,'  said  the  Colonel, 
after  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  '  but  he  reminds  me  of  lines 
I  have  somewhere  heard — ^upon  the  stage,  I  think : 

Close  behind  him 
Stalks  sullen  Bertram,  like  a  sorcerer's  fiend, 
Pressing  to  be  employed.' 

'  I  assure  you.  Colonel,'  said  Waverley,  '  that  you  judge  too 
harshly  of  the  Highlanders.' 

'Not  a  whit^  not  a  whit;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot;  I 
cannot  bate  them  an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their  own  barren 
mountains,  and  puff  and  swell,  and  hang  their  bonnets  on  the 
horns  of  the  moon,  if  they  have  a  mind ;  but  what  business 
have  they  to  come  where  people  wear  breeches,  and  speak  an 
intelligible  language?  I  mean  intelligible  in  comparison  to 
their  gibberish,  for  even  the  Lowlanders  talk  a  kind  of  English 
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little  better  than  the  Negroes  m  Jamaica.    I  could  'pity  the 

Pr ,  I  mean  the  Cheyalier  himself,  for  haying  so  many 

desperadoes  about  him.  And  they  learn  their  trade  so  early. 
There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for  example,  a  sort  of  sucking 
deyil,  whom  your  friend  Glena^—Glenamuck  there,  has  some- 
times in  his  train.  To  look  at  him,  he  is  about  fifteen  years ; 
but  he  is  a  centiuy  old  in  mischief  and  yillainy.  He  was  play- 
ing at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court ;  a  gentleman,  a  decent- 
looking  person  enough,  came  past,  and  as  a  quoit  hit  his  shin, 
he  lifted  his  cane ;  but  my  young  brayo  whips  out  his  pistol, 
like  Beau  Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee^  and  had  not  a 
scream  of  Gardez  VecM  from  an  upper  window  set  aU  parties 
a  scampering  for  fear  of  the  ineyitable  consequences,  the  poor 
gentleman  would  haye  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  that  little 
cockatrice.' 

'A  fine  character  youll  giye  of  Scotland  upon  your  return, 
Colonel  Talbot' 

'0,  Justice  Shallow,'  said  the  Colonel,  'will  saye  me  the 
trouble — ''Barren,  barren,  beggars  all,  beggars  aU.  Many, 
^ood  air," — and  that  only  when  you  are  fairly  out  of  Edinburgh, 
and  not  yet  come  to  Leith,  as  is  our  case  at  present.' 

In  a  short  time  they  arriyed  at  the  seaport 

The  boat  rook'd  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 
Full  load  the  wind  blew  down  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law. 

'  Farewell,  Colonel ;  may  you  find  all  as  you  would  wish  it ! 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  sooner  than  you  expect ;  they  talk  of  an 
immediate  route  to  England.' 

'  Tell  me  nothii^  of  that,'  said  Talbot ;  '  I  wish  to  cany  no 
news  of  your  motions.' 

'  Simply,  then,  adieu.  Say,  with  a  thousand  kind  greetings, 
aU  that  is  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  Sir  Eyerard  and  Aunt 
RacheL  Think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can,  speak  of  me  as 
indulgently  as  yoiur  conscience  will  pennit^  and  once  more 
adieu.' 

'And  adieu,  my  dear  Wayerley;  many,  many  thanks  for 
your  kindness.  Unplaid  yourself  on  the  first  opportunity.  I 
shall  eyer  think  on  you  with  gratitude,  and  the  worst  of  my 
censure  shall  be.  Que  diahle  alhit^faire  datu  cette  gaUre  f ' 

And  thus  they  parted.  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board  of  the 
boat  and  Wayerley  returning  to  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER  LVII 

THl  lUBGH 

It  18  not  our  ptupoee  to  Intrade  upon  the  pioyiQoe  of  histoiy. 
We  shall  therefore  only  remind  our  readers  that  about  the 
beginning  of  Noyember  the  Toung  Cheralier,  at  the  head  of 
about  six  thousand  men  at  the  utmosti  reeolyed  to  peiil  his 
cause  on  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  ci  England, 
although  aware  of  the  mighty  preparations  whidi  were  made 
for  his  reception.  They  set  forward  on  this  crusade  in  weather 
which  would  haye  rendered  any  other  troops  incapable  of 
marchings  but  which  in  reality  gaye  these  actiye  mountaineeiB 
adyantages  oyer  a  less  hardy  enemy.  In  defiance  of  a  superior 
army  lying  upon  the  Borders,  under  Field-Marshal  Wade,  they 
besieged  and  took  Carlisle,  and  soon  aftenvards  prosecuted  their 
daring  march  to  the  southward. 

As  Colonel  Mao-Iyer's  regiment  marched  in  the  yan  of  the 
dans,  he  and  Wayeriey,  who  now  equalled  any  Highlander  in 
the  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  was  beotime  somewhat  acquainted 
with  their  lang^uage,  were  perpetually  at  its  head.  They 
marked  the  progress  of  the  army,  howeyer,  with  yery  difRerent 
eyes.  Fergus,  aU  air  and  fire,  and  confident  against  the  woriid 
in  arms,  measured  nothing  but  that  eyery  step  was  a  yard 
nearer  London.  He  neither  asked,  expected,  nor  desired  any 
aid  except  that  of  the  dans  to  pkioe  the  Stuarts  once  more 
on  the  throne ;  and  when  by  chance  a  few  adherants  jcMued  the 
standard,  he  always  considered  them  in  the  light  of  new 
daimants  upon  the  ^youra  of  t^e  future  moxmroh,  who^  he 
conduded,  must  therefore  subtnujt  for  their  gratification  so 
mudi  of  the  bounty  which  ought  to  be  shared  ampig  his  High- 
land followers. 

Edward's  yiews  were  yeiy  different.  He  cAild  not  but 
obserye  that  in  those  towns  in  which  they  prockimed  James 
the  Third,  'no  man  cried,  God  bless  him.'    The  mlb  stared  and 
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listened,  hearUesi)  stupified,  and  dull,  but  gave  few  signs  even 
of  that  boisterous  sphit  which  induces  them  to  shout  upon  all 
occasions  for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  most  sweet  voices. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  north- 
western counties  abounded  with  wealthy  squires  and  hardy 
yeomen,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  White  Rose.  But  of  the 
wealthier  Tories  they  saw  little.  Some  fled  from  their  houses, 
some  feigned  themselves  sick,  some  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  government  as  suspected  persons.  Of  such  as  remained, 
the  ignorant  gazed  with  astcmishment,  mixed  with  horror  and 
aversion,  at  the  wild  appearance,  unknown  language,  and 
singular  garb  of  the  Scottish  dans.  And  to  the  more  prudent 
their  scanty  numbers,  apparent  deficiency  in  discipline,  and 
poverty  of  equipment  seemed  certain  tokens  of  the  calamitous 
termination  of  their  rash  undertaking.  Thus  the  few  who 
joined  them  were  such  as  bigotry  of  political  principle  blinded 
to  consequences,  or  whose  broken  fortunes  induced  to  hasard 
all  on  a  risk  so  desperate. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
these  recruits,  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  answered  drily, 
*  that  he  could  not  but  have  an  excellent  opinion  of  them,  since 
they  resembled  precisely  the  f oUowers  who  attaDhed  themselves 
to  the  good  King  David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam — viddieet^ 
eveiy  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt^ 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  wluch  the  vulgate  renders 
bitter  of  soul ;  and  doubtless,'  he  said,  'they  will  prove  mighty 
men  of  their  hands,  and  t^ere  is  mudh  need  that  they  should^ 
for  I  have  seen  many  a  sour  look  cast  upon  us.' 

But  none  of  these  considerations  moved  Fergus.  He 
admired  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  aituatkxi 
of  many  of  the  seats  which  they  passed.  '  Is  Waverley-Honour 
like  that  house,  Edward?' 

*  It  is  one-half  larger.' 

'  Is  your  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  as  that  9 ' 

*  It  is  three  times  as  extensive,  and  rather  resembles  a  forest 
than  a  mere  park.' 

'Flora  wOl  be  a  haj^y  woman.' 

'  I  hope  Miss  Mao-Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for  happiness 
unconneoted  with  Waverley-Hcmour.' 

'  I  hope  so  too ;  but  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place  will  be  a 
pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total.' 

'An  addition,  the  want  of  which,  I  tmat,  will  be  amply 
supplied  by  some  other  means.' 
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'How,'  aaid  VeargOB,  stopping  short  and  turning  upon 
Wayerley— 'how  am  I  to  understand  that,  Mr.  Waveileyl 
Had  I  the  pleasore  to  hear  you  aright?' 

<  Perfectly  rights  Fergus.' 

'And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire  my 
allianoe  and  my  sister's  hand  f ' 

'  Tour  sister  has  refused  mine,'  said  Wayeriey,  *  both  direcUy 
and  by  all  the  usual  means  by  which  ladies  repress  undesixed 
attentions.' 

'  I  have  no  idea,' answered  the  Chieftain,  'of  a  lady  dismissing 
or  a  gentleman  withdrawing  his  suit,  after  it  has  been  approved 
of  by  her  legal  guardian,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  lady.  Toudid  not^  I  suppose, 
expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your  mouth  like  a  ripe  plum  the 
first  moment  you  chose  to  open  itf 

'As  to  the  lady's  title  to  dismiss  her  lover,  Colonel,'  replied 
Edward,  '  it  is  a  point  which  you  must  aigue  with  her,  as  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  Highlands  in  that  particular. 
But  as  to  my  title  to  acquiesce  in  a  rejection  fiom  her  without 
an  appeal  to  your  interest,  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  without 
meaning  to  undervalue  Miss  Mao-Ivor's  admitted  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  that  I  would  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel, 
with  an  empire  for  her  dowry,  if  her  consent  were  extorted  by 
the  importunity  of  friends  and  guardians,  and  did  not  flow  from 
her  own  free  inclination.' 

'An  angel,  with  the  dowry  of  an  empire,'  repeated  Fergus,  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  '  is  not  vexy  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  a 

shire  squire.    But^  sir,'  changing  Ins  tone,  '  if  Flora  Mac- 

Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an  empire,  she  is  my  sister ;  and 
that  is  sufficient  at  least  to  secure  her  against  being  treated 
with  anything  approaching  to  levity.' 

'  She  is  Flora  Mao-Ivor,  sir,'  said  Waverley,  with  firmness, 
'  which  to  me,  were  I  capable  of  treating  tmy  woman  with  levity, 
would  be  a  more  effectual  protection.' 

The  brow  of  the  Chieftain  was  now  fully  clouded ;  but 
Edward  felt  too  indignant  at  the  unreasonable  tone  which  be 
had  adopted  to  avert  the  storm  by  the  least  concession.  They 
both  stood  still  while  this  sliort  dialogue  passed,  and 
Fergus  seemed  half  disposed  to  say  sometlung|  more  violent, 
but,  by  a  strong  effi>rt,  suppressed  his  passion,  wld,  turning  his 
face  forward,  walked  sullenly  on.    As  tiiey  had  cI^^TB  hitherto 


walked  together,  and  almost  constantly  side  by 
pursued  his  course  silently  in  the  same  direction, 


ide,  Waverley 
determined  to 
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let  the  Chief  take  his  own  time  in  reoovering  the  good-hmnour 
which  he  had  so  unieaeonably  disoarded,  and  finn  in  his  resolu- 
tion not  to  bate  him  an  inch  of  dignity. 

After  they  had  marched  on  in  this  Bollen  manner  about  a 
mile,  Fergus  resumed  the  discoume  in  a  difierent  tone.  'I 
believe  I  was  warm,  my  dear  Edward,  but  you  provoke  me  with 
your  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  Tou  hare  taken  pet  at 
some  of  Flora's  pmdeiy,  or  high-flying  notions  of  loyalty,  and 
now,  like  a  child,  you  quarrel  with  the  plaything  you  have  been 
crying  for,  and  beat  me,  your  faithful  keeper,  because  my  arm 
cannot  reach  to  Edinburgh  to  hand  it  to  you.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
was  passionate,  the  mortifioatiim  of  losing  the  alliance  of  such  a 
friend,  after  your  arrangement  had  been  the  talk  of  both  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  and  that  without  so  much  as  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  might  well  proToke  calmer  blood  than  mine.  I 
shall  write  to  Edinburgh  and  put  all  to  rights ;  that  is,  if  you 
desire  I  should  do  so;  as  indeed  I  cannot  suppose  that  your 
good  opinion  of  Flora,  it  being  such  as  you  have  often  expressed 
to  mie,  can  be  at  once  laid  aside.' 

*  Oolonel  Mac-Iyor,'  said  Edward,  who  had  no  mind  to  be 
hurried  farther  or  faster  than  he  chose  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  already  considered  as  broken  oE, '  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
value  of  your  good  offices ;  and  certainly,  by  your  seal  on  my 
behalf  in  such  an  affisur,  you  do  me  no  small  honour.  Biit  as 
Miss  Mao-Iyor  has  made  her  election  freely  and  yoluntarily,  and 
as  all  my  attentions  in  Edinbui^i^  were  received  with  more 
than  coldness,  I  cannot^  in  justice  either  to  her  or  myself,  con- 
sent that  she  shoidd  again  be  harassed  upon  this  topic.  I 
would  have  mentioned  this  to  you  some  time  since,  but  you 
saw  the  footing  upon  which  we  stood  together,  and  must  have 
understood  it.  Had  I  thought  otherwise  I  would  have  earlier 
spoken ;  but  I  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
so  painful  to  us  both.' 

'0,  very  well,  Mr.  Waverley,'  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  'the 
thing  is  at  an  end.  I  have  no  occasion  to  press  my  sister  upon 
any  man.' 

'  Nor  have  I  any  occasion  to  court  repeated  rejection  from 
the  same  young  lady,'  answered  Edward,  in  the  same  tone. 

'I  shall  make  due  ioqiiiry,  however,'  said  the  Chieftain, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  '  and  leam  what  my  sister 
thinks  of  all  this;  we  will  then  see  whether  it  is  to  end  here.' 

'  Bespecting  such  inquiries,  you  will  of  course  be  guided  by 
your  own  judgment,'  said  Waverley.      'It  ii,  I  am  aware, 
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impoefflble  Miss  Mao-Ivor  can  change  her  mind ;  and  were  such 
an  nnsupposable  case  to  happen,  it  is  certain  I  will  not  change 
mine.  I  only  mention  this  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  futore 
misoonstniotion.' 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Mao-Ivor  have  put  their 
quarrel  to  a  personal  arbitrement ;  his  eye  flashed  fii^  and  he 
measured  Edward  as  if  to  choose  where  he  might  best  plant  a 
mortal  woimd.  But  although  we  do  not  now  quarrel  according 
to  the  modes  and  figures  of  Caranza  or  Vincent  Saviola,  no  one 
knew  better  than  Fergus  that  there  must  be  some  decent 
pretext  for  a  mortal  duel.  For  instance,  you  may  challenge  a 
man  for  treading  on  your  com  in  a  crowd,  or  for  pushing  you 
up  to  the  wall,  or  for  taking  your  seat  in  the  theatre ;  but  the 
modem  code  (rf  honour  will  not  permit  you  to  found  a  quarrel 
upon  your  right  of  compelling  a  man  to  continue  addresses  to 
a  feniale  relative  which  the  fair  lady  has  already  refused.  So 
that  FeiguB  was  compelled  to  stomach  this  supposed  affitmt 
until  the  whirligig  of  time,  whose  motion  he  promised  himself 
he  would  watch  most  sedulously,  should  bring  about  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge. 

Waverley's  servant  always  led  a  saddle-horse  for  him  in  the 
rear  of  the  battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  though  his 
master  seldom  rode.  But  now,  incensed  at  the  domineering 
and  unreasonable  conduct  of  his  late  friend,  he  fell  behind  the 
colunm  and  mounted  his  horse,  resolving  to  seek  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  and  request  pemiission  to  volunteer  in  his  troop 
instead  of  the  Mao-Ivor  regiment. 

'  Ahappy  time  of  it  I  should  have  had,'  thought  he,  after  he 
was  mounted,  '  to  have  been  so  doeely  allied  to  this  superb 
spedmen  of  pride  and  self-opinion  and  passion.  A  colonel! 
why,  he  should  have  been  a  generalissima  A  petty  daief  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men  1  his  pride  might  suffice  for  the 
Cham  of  Tartary — ^the  Grand  Seignior — the  Great  Mogul!  I 
am  weU  free  of  him.  Were  Flora  an  angel,  she  would  bring 
with  her  a  second  Ludf er  of  ambition  and  wxath  for  a  brother- 
in-law.' 

The  Baron,  whose  learning  (like  Sanoho's  jests  while  in  the 
Siena  Morena)  seemed  to  grow  mouldy  for  want  of  exercise, 
joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  Waverley's  offering  his 
service  in  his  regiment^  to  bring  it  into  some  exertion.  The 
good-natured  old  gentleman,  however,  laboured  to  effsot  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  quondam  friends.  Feigus 
turned  a  cold  ear  to  his  remimstrances,  though  he  gave  them  a 
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respectful  hearing;  and  as  for  Wayerley,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  the  first  in  courting  a  renewal  of  the  intimaoy 
which  the  Chieftain  had  so  unreasonably  disturbed.  The 
Baron  then  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Prince,  who^  anxious 
to  prevent  quarrels  in  his  little  army,  dedared  he  would  him- 
self remonstrate  with  Colonel  Mao-Ivor  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  his  conduct.  But,  in  the  hurry  of  their  march,  it  was  a  day 
or  two  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence  in 
the  manner  proposed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Waverley  turned  the  instructions  he  had 
received  while  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some  aocoimt^  and 
assisted  the  Baron  in  his  command  as  a  sort  of  adjutant. 
*Farmi  le$  cweuglet  un  borgne  e$t  roi,*  says  the  French  proverb ; 
and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Lowland  gentlemen, 
their  tenants  and  servants,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Waverley's 
skill  and  a  great  attachment  to  his  perscm.  This  was  indeed 
partly  owing  to  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  dis- 
tinguished English  volimteer's  leaving  the  Highlanders  to  rank 
among  them ;  for  there  was  a  latent  grudge  between  the  horse 
and  foot,  not  only  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  services,  but 
because  most  of  the  gentlemen,  living  near  the  Highlands,  had 
at  one  time  or  other  had  quarrels  with  the  tribes  in  their 
vicinity,  and  all  of  them  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
Highlanders'  avowed  pretensions  to  superior  valour  and  utility 
in  the  Prince's  service. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

THB  OONFOBIOir  OF  KINO  ▲GBAXANT'B  OAJCP 

It  was  Wayerlejr's  custom  sometimes  to  ride  a  little  apart 
from  the  main  body,  to  look  at  any  object  of  curiosity  which 
occurred  on  the  mazch.  They  were  now  in  Lancashire,  when, 
attracted  by  a  castellated  old  hall,  he  left  the  squadron  for 
half  an  hour  to  take  a  survey  and  slight  sketch  of  it.  As  he 
returned  down  the  avenue  he  was  met  by  Ensign  MagoQB^^di. 
This  man  had  contracted  a  sort  of  regard  for  Edward  dnce^e 
day  of  his  first  seeing  him  at  TuUy-Veolan  and  introducing 
him  to  the  Highlands.  He  seemed  to  loiter,  as  if  on  puzpoee 
to  meet  with  our  hero.  Tet»  as  he  passed  him,  he  only 
approached  his  stirrup  and  pronounced  the  single  woid 
'  Beware ! '  and  then  walked  swiShJy  qd,  shunning  all  further 
communication. 

Edward,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  hint»  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  course  of  Evan,  who  speedily  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  His  servant^  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  in  attendance^ 
also  looked  after  the  Highlander,  and  then  riding  up  dose  to 
his  master,  said, 

'  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  amang  thae 
Highland  rinthereouts.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  Alick?'  said  Waverley. 

<  The  Mao-Ivors,  sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads  that  ye 
hae  affironted  their  young  leddy,  Miss  flora;  and  I  hae  heaid 
mae  than  ane  say,  they  wadna  tak  muckle  to  mak  a  black-cock 
o'  ye ;  and  ye  ken  weel  enough  there's  mony  o'  them  wadna 
mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  baU  through  the  Prince  himseU, 
an  the  Chief  gae  them  the  wink,  or  whether  heldid  or  n<^  if 
they  thought  it  a  thing  that  would  please  him|when  it  was 
dune.' 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  MacKvor  was  in- 
capable of  such  treacheiy,  was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of  the 
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forbeaianoe  of  biB  foUoweis.  He  knew  that»  whero  the  honour 
of  the  Chief  or  his  family  was  supposed  to  be  touched^  the 
happiest  man  would  be  he  that  oould  first  avenge  the  stigma ; 
and  he  had  often  heard  them  quote  a  proverb,  *  That  the  best 
revenge  was  the  most  speedy  and  most  sale.'  Ck>upling  this 
with  die  hint  of  Evan,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  set  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  ride  briskly  back  to  the  squadron.  Ere  he 
reaohed  the  end  of  the  long  avenue,  however,  a  bail  whistled 
past  him,  and  the  report  ol  a  pistol  was  heard. 

'  It  was  that  deevil's  buokie,  Galium  Beg,'  said  Aliok ;  *  I 
saw  him  whisk  away  through  amang  the  reiaes.' 

Edward,  justly  incensed  at  this  act  ol  treachery,  galloped  out 
of  the  avenue,  and  observed  the  battalion  of  Mao-Ivor  at  some 
distance  moving  along  the  common  in  which  it  terminated^ 
He  also  saw  an  individual  running  very  fast  to  join  the  party ; 
this  he  concluded  was  the  intended  assasBin,  who^  by  leaping 
an  inclosure,  mi^t  easily  make  a  much  shorter  path  to  the 
main  body  than  he  oould  find  on  horseback.  Unable  to  contain 
himself,  he  commanded  Alick  to  go  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  about  half  a  mile  in 
fronts  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened.  He  himself 
immediately  rode  up  to  Fergus's  regiment.  The  Chief  himself 
was  in  the  act  of  joining  them.  He  was  on  horseback,  having 
returned  from  waiting  on  the  Prince.  On  perceiving  Edward 
approaching,  he  put  has  horse  in  motion  towards  him. 

'Gol<»iel  Mac- Ivor,'  said  Waverley,  without  any  farther 
salutalicm,  *  1  have  to  inform  you  that  one  of  your  people  has 
this  instant  fired  at  me  from  a  lurking-place.' 

'As  that^'  answered  Mac-Ivor,  'excepting  the  circumstance 
of  a  lurking-place,  is  a  pleasure  whidi  I  presently  propose 
to  myself,  I  should  be  gkd  to  know  which  of  my  clansmen 
dared  to  anticipate  me.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  be  at  your  command  whenever  you  please ; 
the  gentleman  who  took  your  office  upon  himself  is  your  page 
there,  Galium  Beg.'  ^ 

'  Stand  forth  from  the  ranks,  Galium  1  Did  you  fire  at  Mr. 
Waverley  r 

'  No^'  answered  the  unblushing  Galium. 

'Tou  did,'  said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  already  returned, 
having  met  a  trooper  by  whom  he  despatched  an  account  of 
what  was  going  forward  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  while  he 
himself  returned  to  his  master  at  full  gallop^  neither  sparing 
the  rowels  of  his  spurs  nor  the  sides  of  his  horse.     '  Tou  did ; 
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I  saw  you  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  the  auM  kirk  at  Coud- 
ingham.' 

'You  lie,'  replied  CaUttm,  with  his  usual  ImpeaetEsble 
obstiiiaoy.  The  oombat  between  the  knights  would  oertunly, 
as  in  the  days  of  duTaliy,  have  been  {weeeded  by  an  eneo«inter 
between  the  squires  (for  Aliok  was  a  sUmt-hearted  Merseman, 
and  feared  the  bow  of  Cupid  iai  more  than  a  Highlander's  dirk 
or  claymore),  but  Feigus,  with  his  usual  tone  of  dedsioii,  de- 
manded Callum's  pistol,  l^e  cook  was  down,  the  pan  and  munle 
were  black  with  ike  smoke ;  it  had  been  that  instant  fired. 

'  Take  that,'  said  Fei^gus,  striking  the  boy  upon  the  head 
with  the  heavy  pistol-butt  with  his  whde  force — '  take  that  for 
acting  without  ordera,  and  lying  to  disguise  it.'  CaUum 
reoeiyed  the  blow  without  appearing  to  flinch  from  it»  and  fell 
without  sign  of  life.  '  Stand  ^ill,  upon  yoor  lives ! '  said  Fergus 
to  the  rest  of  the  dan ;  *  I  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  interferes  between  Mr.  Waverley  and  me.'  They  stood 
motionless ;  Evan  Dhu  alone  showed  mnptoms  of  vexation  and 
anxiety.  Galium  lay  on  the  ground  bleeding  oopiouBly,  but  no 
one  ventured  to  give  him  any  assistance.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  gotten  his  death-blow. 

'And  now  for  you,  Mr.  Waverley;  please  to  turn  your 
horse  twenty  yards  with  me  upon  ihe  common.'  Waverley 
complied;  and  Fergus,  confronting  him  when  they  were  a 
little  way  from  the  line  of  maroh,  said,  with  great  a£fected 
coolness,  '  I  could  not  but  wonder,  sir,  at  the  fiddeness  of  taste 
which  you  were  pleased  to  express  the  other  day.  But  it  was 
not  an  angel,  as  you  justly  observed,  who  had  charms  for  you, 
unless  she  brought  an  empire  for  her  fortune.  I  have  now  an 
excellent  commentary  upon  that  obscure  text.' 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  your  meanings  Colonel  Mao- 
Ivor,  unless  it  seems  plain  that  you  intend  to  fasten  a  quarrd 
upon  me.' 

'Your  affected  ignorance  shall  not  serve  you,  sir.  The 
Prince — the  Prince  himself  lias  acquainted  me  with  your 
manoeuvres.  I  little  thought  that  your  engagements  with 
Miss  Bradwardine  were  the  reason  of  your  breaking  off  your 
intended  match  with  my  sister.  I  suppose  the  informatioD 
that  the  Baron  had  altered  the  destination  of  lis  estate  was 
quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  slighting  your  frienqs  sister  and 
carrying  off  your  friend's  mistress.'  I 

<  Did  the  Prince  tell  you  I  was  engaged  to  Ifss  Bradwar- 
dine f '  said  Waverley.     *  Impossible.' 
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*He   did,  sir/  anairered  Mao-Ivor;   'so^  either  draw  and     (hjJ^ 
defend  yooraelf  or  resign  your  pxetenflionB  to  Hie  lady.' 

'This  is  absolute  madness,'  exclainied  Waverlej,  'or  some     > 
strange  mistake ! '  '  > 

^  O  !    no  OTasion  1  dmw  your  sword  1 '  said  the  infuriated 
Chieftain,  his  own  already  unsheathed. 
'  Must  I  fight  in  a  madman's  quarrel  f ' 
'  Then  give  up  now,  and  for  ever,  all  pretenaons  to  Miss 
Bittdwardine's  hand.' 

'What  title  have  you,'  cried  Waverley,  utterly  losing 
oommand  of  himself — 'what  title  have  you,  or  any  man  living, 
to  dictate  such  terms  to  me  f '    And  he  also  drew  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  followed  by 
several  of  his  troop,  came  up  on  the  spur,  some  from  curiosity, 
others  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  which  they  indistinctly 
understood  had  broken  out  between  the  Mao-Ivors  and  their 
oorps.  The  clan,  seeing  them  approach,  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  support  their  Chieftain,  and  a  scene  of  confusion 
oommenoed  which  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A 
hundred  tongues  were  in  motion  at  once.  The  Baron  lectured, 
the  Chieftain  stormed,  the  Highlanders  screamed  in  Gaelic,  the 
horsemen  cursed  and  swore  in  Lowland  Scotch.  At  length 
matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Baron  threatened  to 
charge  the  Mac-Ivors  umeas  they  resumed  their  ranks,  and 
many  of  them,  in  return,  presented  their  fire-arms  at  him  and 
the  other  troopers.  The  confusion  was  privately  fostered  by 
old  Ballenkeiroch,  .who  made  no  donbt  that  his  own  day  of 
Tengeance  was  arrived,  when,  behold  1  a  cr^  arose  of  '  Boom ! 
make  way  1  place  ^  Mcnmgnewr  !  place  ik  MoMeiffneur  I  ^  This 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Prince,  who  came  np  with  a 
party  of  FitsJames's  foreign  dragoons  that  acted  as  his  body 
guard.  His  airival  produced  some  degree  of  order.  The 
Highlanders  reaasumed  their  ranks,  the  cavalxy  fell  in  and 
f oimed  squadron,  and  the  Baron  and  Chieftain  were  silent. 

The  Prince  called  them  'and  Waverley  before  him. 
Having  heard  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  throi^h  the 
villainy  of  Callum  B^,  he  ordered  him  into  custody  of  the 
provost-marshal  for  immediate  execution,  in  the  event  of  his 
surviving  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  his  Chieftain.  Fergus, 
however,  in  a  tone  betwixt  claiming  a  right  and  asking  a 
fovour,  requested  he  might  be  left  to  Us  disj^sal,  and  prombed 
his  punishment  should  be  exemplary.  To  deny  tins  might 
have  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  patriarchal  autihority  of  the 
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Chieftaiiifl,  of  which  they  irere  Toy  jenlmui,  and  they  were  not 
persons  to  be  diaobligedL  Galium  wm  therefore  left  to  the 
justice  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  Prince  next  demanded  to  know  the  new  cause  of  quairel 
between  Colonel  Mao-Ivor  and  Waverley.  There  wae  a  pause. 
Both  gentlemen  found  the  presence  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine  (for  by  this  time  all  three  had  approached  the  Cheyalier 
by  his  command)  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  entering 
upon  a  subject  where  the  name  of  his  daughter  must  unavoid- 
ably be  mentioned.  They  tamed  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
with  looks  in  which  shame  and  embarrassment  were  milled 
with  displeasure.  The  Prince,  who  had  been  educated  amongst 
the  discontented  and  mutinous  spirits  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  where  feuds  of  every  kind  were  the  daily  subject  of 
solicitude  to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have  said,  to  the  trade 
of  royalty.  To  promote  or  restore  concord  among  his  followers 
was  indispensable.    Acoordin^y  he  took  his  measures. 

'  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu  1 ' 

'Monseigneur  1 '  said  a  very  handsome  French  cavaliy  officer 
who  was  in  attendance. 

<  Ayez  la  bont^  d'alligner  ces  montagnards  Ut,  ainsi  que  la 
cavalerie,  s^il  vous  plait^  et  de  les  remettre  k  la  marche.  Yous 
paries  si  bien  I'Anglois,  oela  ne  voos  doimeroit  pas  beaucoup  de 
peine.' 

'Ah  t  pas  de  tout»  Monseigneur,'  replied  Mons.  le  Compte 
de  Beaujeu,  his  head  bending  down  to  the  neck  of  his  liUle 
prancing  highly- managed  <margar.  Accordingly  he  pit^U 
away,  in  high  spirits  and  confidence,  to  the  heEid  of  Fei^gus's 
regiment^  although  understanding  not  a  word  of  Gaelic  and 
very  little  English. 
V  'Messieurs  les  sauvages  l^cossois — dat  is,  gentilmans  savages, 

f   ,^  have  the  goodness  d'arranger  vous.' 

^  The  cl^  comprehending  the  order  more  from  the  gesture 

than  the  words,  and  seeing  the  Prince  himself  present^  hastened 
to  dress  their  ranks. 

'Ah  !  ver  well !  dat  is  fort  bien ! '  said  the  Count  de  Beaujeu. 
'Qentilmans  sauvages!  mais,  tris  bien.  Eh  bieiLl  Qu'est  ce 
que  vous  appelles  visage,  Monsieur  t '  (to  a  lounginl  trooper  who 
stood  by  him).  'Ah,  oui  1  face.  Je  vous  remer  le.  Monsieur. 
Qentilshommes,  have  de  goodness  to  make  de  fee  to  de  right 
p^T  file,  dat  is,  by  files.  Marsh!  Mais,  tr^  ien;  encore, 
Mescdeurs;   il  faut  vous  mettre  k  la  marohe.      .  .  Marches 
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donoi  att  nom  de  Dieu,  paroeque  j'ai  oubli^  le  mot  Anglois; 
mais  Tous  dtes  des  brayes  gena^  et  me  oomprenes  tite  bien.' 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  oayalry  in  motion. 
^Gentilmans  oavalry,  you  must  fall  in.  Ah!  par  ma  foi,  I 
did  not  Bay  fall  off  1  I  am  a  fear  de  little  groes  fat  gentilman 
is  moohe  hurt.  Ah»  mon  Dieu  1  o'est  le  Oommifisaire  qui  noua 
a  apport^  lea  premieres  nouveUes  de  oet  maudit  fraoae.  .  Je 
Buis  trop  fachdy  Monsieur  I ' 

But  poor  MiMSwheeble,  vho^  with  a  sword  stuck  across  him, 
and  a  white  cockade  as  laige  as  a  pancake,  now  figured  in  the 
ohanMJter  of  a  oommisaaiy,  being  overturned  in  the  bustle 
occasioned  by  the  troopera  hastening  to  get  themselTes  in  order 
in  the  Prince's  presence^  before  ho  could  rally  his  galloway, 
slunk  to  the  rear  amid  the  unrestrained  laughter  of  the 
qpectaton. 

'  Ehlnen,  Messieurs,  wheel  to  de  right.  Ahldatisitl  £h, 
Monsieur  de  Bradwaidine,  ayes  la  bonti6  de  yous  mettre  k  la 
tdte  de  Yotre  rdgiment^  car,  par  Dieu,  je  n'en  puis  plus  1 ' 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  after  he  had  fairly  expended  his 
few  Euglish  military  phnses.  One  purpose  of  the  Chevalier 
was  thus  answered.  The  other  he  proposed  was,  that  in  the 
eagerness  to  hear  and  comprehend  commands  issued  through 
such  an  indistinct  medium  in  his  own  presence^  the  thoughts  of 
the  soldiers  in  both  corps  might  get  a  current  different  from 
the  angxy  channel  in  which  they  were  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  no  sooner  left  with  the  Chieftain  and 
Waverley,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  being  at  some  distance, 
than  he  said,  '  If  I  owed  less  to  your  disinterested  friendship, 
I  could  be  most  seriously  angry  with  both  of  you  for  this  veiy 
extraordinary  and  causeless  broil,  at  a  moment  when  my  father's 
service  so  decidedly  demands  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  But 
the  worst  of  my  situation  is,  that  my  veiy  best  friends  hold 
they  have  liberty  to  ruin  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cause  they 
are  engaged  in,  upon  the  slightest  caprice.' 

Botii  the  young  men  protested  their  resolution  to  submit 
every  difference  to  his  arbitration.  <  Indeed,'  said  Edward,  '  I 
hardly  know  of  what  I  am  accused.  I  sought  Colonel  Mac- 
Ivor  merely  to  mention  to  him  that  I  had  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  at  the  hand  of  his  immediate  dependant^  a 
dastardly  revenge  which  I  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of 
authorising.  As  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is  duposed  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  me^  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  unless  it  be  that 
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he  aooQses  me,  most  unjtutlj,  of  haviiig  engaged  the  afieo- 
tions  of  a  yoong  lady  in  prejudioe  of  hk  pfetennons.' 

'  If  there  is  an  error,  said  the  Chieftain,  '  it  arises  from  a 
conYersati<m  vhieh  I  held  this  morning  with  his  Boyal  High- 
ness himself.' 

'With  mef '  said  the  Cheyalier;  'how  can  Colonel  Mao-Ivor 
have  so  far  misunderstood  me  t ' 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  after  five  minutes'  earnest 
oonversation,  spurred  his  horse  towards  Edward.  'Is  it 
possible — nay,  ride  up^  Colonel,  for  I  desire  no  secrets — is 
it  possible,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  you  are  an  aooepted  lover  of  Miss  Bradwardinef  a  fact  of 
which  I  was  by  drcumstances^  though  not  by  communication 
from  you,  so  absolutely  convinced  that  I  alleg^  it  to  Vich  Ian 
Yohr  this  morning  as  a  reason  why,  without  offeskoe  to  him, 
you  might  not  continue  to  be  amlntious  of  an  alliance  which 
to  an  unengaged  person,  even  though  once  repulsed,  holds  out 
too  many  charms  to  be  lightly  laid  aside.' 

'  Your  Royal  Highness,'  said  Waveriey,  *  must  have  founded 
on  oiroumstances  altogether  unknown  to  me,  when  you  did  me 
the  distinguished  honour  of  supposing  me  an  accepted  lover 
of  Miss  Bradwardine.  I  feel  tlie  distinction  imjdied  in  the 
supposition,  but  I  have  no  title  to  it.  For  the  rest^  my  con- 
fidence in  my  own  merit  is  too  justly  slight  to  admit  of  my 
hoping  for  success  in  any  quarter  after  positiTe  rejection.' 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment)  looking  steadily  at 
them  both,  and  then  said,  *  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Waveriey,  you 
are  a  less  happy  man  than  I  conceived  I  had  veiy  good  reason 
to  believe  you.  But  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  be  umpire 
in  this  matter,  not  as  Prince  Regent  but  as  Charles  Stuart^ 
a  brother  adventurer  with  you  in  Uie  same  gallant  cause.  Lay 
my  pretensions  to  be  obeyed  by  you  entirely  out  of  view,  and 
consider  your  own  honour,  and  how  far  it  is  well  or  becoming 
to  give  our  enemies  the  advantage  and  our  friends  the  scandal 
of  showing  that»  few  as  we  are,  we  are  not  united.  And  for- 
give me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  have  been 
mentioned  crave  more  respect  from  us  all  than  to  be  made 
themes  of  discord.' 

He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart  and  spoke  lo  him  very 
earnestly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  letuming  to 
Waveriey,  said,  'I  believe  I  have  satisfied  Colonel  Mao-Ivor 
that  his  resentment  was  founded  upon  a  misoAiception,  to 
which,  indeed,  I  myself  gave  rise ;  and  I  trust  1  [r.  Waveriey 
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IB  too  generous  to  harbour  anj  reooUeetkm  of  what  is  past 
when  I  assoie  him  that  such  is  the  ease.  Tou  must  state 
this  matter  properly  to  your  dan,  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  their  precipitate  violence.'  Fergus  bowed. 
'And  now,  genUemen,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you 
shake  hands.' 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  stepsi  each 
apparently  reluctant  to  appear  most  forward  in  concession. 
They  did,  however,  shake  hands,  and  parted,  taking  a  respect- 
ful leave  of  the  Chevalier. 

Gharies  Edward*  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac-Ivors, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  begged  a  drink  out  of  old 
Ballenkeirodh's  cantine,  and  marched  about  half  a  mile  along 
with  them,  inquiring  into  the  histoiy  and  connexions  of 
Sliochd  nan  Ivor,  adroitly  using  the  few  words  of  Gaelic 
he  possessed,  and  affecting  a  great  desire  to  leam  it  more 
thoroughly.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  once  more,  and 
galloped  to  the  Baron's  cavalry,  which  was  in  hont,  halted 
them,  and  examined  their  acooutroments  and  state  of  discipline ; 
took  notice  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  and  even  of  the  eadets ; 
inquired  after  their  ladies,  and  commended  their  horses;  rode 
about  an  hour  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  endured 
three  long  stories  about  Field-Marahal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*  Ah,  Beaujeu,  num  Aer  ami,'  said  he,  as  he  returned  to  his 
usual  place  in  the  line  of  march,  '  que  mon  metier  de  prince 
errant  est  ednuyant^  par  f ois.  Mais,  courage  1  c'est  le  grand 
jeu,  apr&s  tout.' 

•SMNotoML 


CHAPTER  LIX 

▲  SKIRMISH 

Thh  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that)  after  a  ooundl  of 
war  held  at  Derby  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  Highlandero 
relinquished  their  desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  tether  into 
England,  and,  g^reatly  to  the  dissatis&iotion  of  their  young 
and  daring  leader,  positirely  deteimined  to  return  northwaid. 
They  commenced  their  retreat  accordingly,  and,  by  the  extreme 
celerity  of  their  movements,  outstripped  the  motions  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  now  pursued  them  with  a  very  large 
body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  their  towering 
hopes.  None  had  been  so  sanguine  as  Fergus  Mao-Ivor; 
none,  consequently,  was  so  crueUy  mortified  at  the  change 
of  measures.  He  argued,  or  rather  remonstrated,  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  at  the  council  of  war;  and,  when  his 
opinion  was  rejected,  shed  tears  of  grief  and  indignation. 
From  that  moment  his  whole  manner  was  so  much  alt^ned 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recognised  for  the  same 
soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom  the  whole  earth  seemed 
too  narrow  but  a  week  before.  The  retreat  had  c(mtinued 
for  several  days,  when  Edward,  to  his  surprise,  early  on  the 
12th  of  December,  received  a  visit  from  the  Chieftain  in 
his  quarters,  in  a  hamlet  about  half-way  between  Shap  and 
Penrith. 

Having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chieftain  since  their 
rupture,  Edward  waited  with  some  anxiety  an  explanation  of 
this  unexpected  visit ;  nor  could  he  help  being  surprised,  and 
somewhat  shocked,  with  the  change  in  his  appealanoe.  His 
eye  had  lost  much  of  its  fire ;  his  cheek  was  hollow,  his  voice 
was  languid,  even  hui  gait  seemed  less  firm  and  ebstic  than  it 
was  wont ;  and  Ins  dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  luticulariy 
attentive,  was  now  carelessly  flung  about  him.  |He  invited 
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Edward  to  walk  out  with  him  by  the  litUe  riyer  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  smiled  in  a  melancholy  manner  when  he  observed  him  take 
down  and  buckle  on  his  sword. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  wild  sequestered  path  by  the  side 
of  the  stream,  the  Chief  broke  out — *  Our  fine  adventure  is 
now  totally  mined,  Waverley,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do; — nay,  never  stare  at  me,  man.  I  tell  you  I 
received  a  packet  f nun  my  sister  yesterday,  and,  had  I  got  the 
information  it  contains  sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  a 
quannel  which  I  am  always  vexed  when  I  think  of.  In  a  letter 
written  after  our  dispute,  I  acquainted  her  with  the  cause  of  it; 
and  she  now  replies  to  me  that  she  never  had,  nor  could  have, 
any  purpose  of  giving  you  encouragement ;  so  that  it  seems  I 
have  acted  like  a  madman.  Poor  Fkxa  1  she  writes  in  high 
s{»rits ;  what  a  change  will  the  news  of  this  unhappy  retreat 
make  in  her  state  of  mind ! ' 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  a£beted  by  the  deep  tone  of 
melancholy  with  which  Fergus  spoke,  affectionately  entreated 
him  to  bani«h  bom  his  mnembnmoe  imy  unkindneea  which 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  they  once  more  shook  hands, 
but  now  with  suicere  cordiality.  Fergus  again  inquired  of 
Waverley  what  he  intended  to  do.  '  Had  you  not  better  leave 
this  luckless  anny,  and  get  down  before  us  into  Scotland,  and 
embark  for  the  Continent  from  some  of  the  eastern  ports  that 
are  still  in  our  possessaont  When  you  are  out  of  the  king- 
dom, your  friends  will  easily  negotiate  your  pardon ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  you  would  carry  Rose  Bradwardine 
with  you  as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora  also  under  your  joint 
protection.' — Edward  looked  surprised. — '  She  loves  you,  and  I 
believe  you  love  her,  though,  perhaps^  you  have  not  found  it 
out|  for  you  are  not  celebtated  for  knowing  your  own  mind 
veiy  pointedly.'    He  said  this  with  a  sort  of  snule. 

'How,'  answered  Edward,  'can  you  advise  me  to  desert  the 
expedition  in  which  we  are  all  embarked  f ' 

'Embarked)'  said  Fergus;  'the  vessel  is  going  to  pieces, 
and  it  is  full  time  for  all  who  can  to  get  into  the  long-boat 
and  leave  her.' 

'Why,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do?'  answered  Waverley, 
'and  why  did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to  this  retreat  if  it 
is  so  ruinous)' 

'0,'  replied  Mao-Ivor,  'they  think  that,  as  on  fonmer 
occasioDs,  the  heading,  hanging,  and  forfeiting  will  chiefly  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  Lowland  gentiy ;  that  they  wiil  be  left  secure 
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in  their  poyeity  and  their  fagtmwiea,  theie,  aooovding  to  their 
proverby  ''to  listen  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  till  the  irateiB 
abate."  But  they  will  be  disaj^Kxinted ;  they  have  been  too 
often  tronbleioine  to  be  bo  repeatedly  paaaod  oyer,  and  this 
time  J(dm  Bull  has  been  too  heartily  frightened  to  recoTer  bin 
good-humour  for  some  time.  The  Hanorerian  miniBten  always 
deserved  to  be  hanged  for  FMuals;  but  now,  if  they  get  the 
power  in  their  hands, — as,  sooner  or  later,  they  must,  since 
there  is  neither  rising  in  England  nor  assistanee  from  Franoe, 
— ^they  will  deserve  the  gallows  as  fools  if  they  leave  a  sin^e 
elan  in  the  Highlands  in  a  situation  to  be  again  troubleaome 
to  government.  Ay,  they  will  make  nxyt^md4>nttiJchrwork,  I 
warrant  them*' 

'And  while  you  reoommend  flight  to  me,'  said  Edward, — 'a 
counsel  which  I  would  rather  die  than  embrace, — ^what  are 
your  own  views  f  * 

'O,'  answered  Feigus,  with  a  melandM^y  air,  'my  fate  is 
settled.     Dead  or  captive  I  must  be  before  to>morrow.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  fnendf  said  Edward. 
'  The  enemy  is  still  a  day's  maroh  in  our  rear,  and  if  he  comes 
up^  we  are  still  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  check.  Be- 
member  Gladsmuir.' 

'  What  I  tell  you  is  true  notwithstanding,  so  far  as  I  am 
individually  concexned.' 

'Upon  what  autiiority  can  you  found  so  melancholy  a 
prediction  f '  asked  Waveriey. 

'On  one  which  never  fiuled  a  person  of  my  house.  I  have 
seen,'  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  'I  have  seen  the  Bodach 
Glas.' 

'Bodach  Gksf 

'Yes;  have  you  been  so  long  at  Olennaquoich,  and  never 
heard  of  the  Grey  Spectre  t  though  indeed  there  is  a  certain 
reluctance  among  us  to  mention  hlmJ 

'No^  never.' 

'Ah  1  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Flora  to  have  UAd 
you.  Or,  if  that  hill  were  Benmore,  and  that  long  blue  lake^ 
which  you  see  just  winding  towards  yon  mountainous  country, 
were  Loch  Tay,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Bi,  the  tele  would  be 
better  suited  with  scenery.  However,  let  us  sitldown  on  this 
knoll ;  even  Saddleback  and  Ulswater  will  suit  vLat  I  have  to 
say  better  than  the  Engiish  hedgerows,  inclosune,  and  farm- 
houses. You  must  know,  then,  that  when  my  Inoestor,  Ian 
nan  Gfaaistel,  wasted  Northumberland,  thero  wis  assodated 
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wiih  him  in  the  expedition  a  eort  of  Southland  Chief,  or 
captain  of  a  band  of  LowlanderB,  called  Halbert  Hall^  In  t^eir 
return  through  the  Cheviots  they  quarrelled  about  the  diTinon 
of  the  great  booty  they  had  acquired,  and  came  from  words  to 
blows.  The  Lowlanders  were  out  off  to  a  man,  and  their  chief 
fell  the  last^  covered  with  wounds  by  the  sword  of  my  ancestor. 
Since  that  time  his  spirit  has  crossed  the  Yich  Ian  Vohr  of  the 
day  when  any  great  disaster  was  impending,  but  especially 
before  approaching  death.  My  father  saw  him  twice,  once 
before  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Sheriff-Muir,  another  time  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.' 

'  How  can  you,  my  dear  Fergus,  tell  such  nonsense  with  a 
grave  face  f 

'I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it;  but  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
ascertained  by  tluree  hundred  years'  experience  at  leasts  and 
last  night  by  my  own  eyes.' 

'The  particuIarB,  for  heaven's  sake!'  said  Waverley,  with 
eagerness. 

'  I  will,  on  condition  you  will  not  attempt  a  jest  on  the  sub- 
ject. Since  this  unhappy  retreat  commenced  I  have  scarce  ever 
been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  dan,  and  of  this  pocH- 
Prince,  whom  they  are  leading  back  like  a  dog  in  a  string, 
whether  he  will  or  no^  and  of  the  downfall  of  my'famUy.  Last 
night  I  felt  so  feverish  that  I  left  my  quarters  and  walked  out» 
in  hopes  the  keen  frosty  air  would  brace  my  nerves — ^I  cannot 
tell  how  much  I  dislike  going  on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly 
believe  me.  However — I  crossed  a  small  footbridge,  and  kept 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  when  I  observed  with  surprise 
by  the  dear  moonlight  a  tall  figure  in  a  grey  plaid,  such  as 
shepherds  wear  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  whidi,  move  at  what 
pace  I  would,  kept  regularly  about  four  yards  before  me.' 

'You  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
probably.' 

'  No ;  I  thought  so  at  firsti  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's 
audadty  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him,  but  received  no 
answer.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing  at  my  hearty  and  to 
ascertain  what  I  dreaded,  I  stood  still  and  turned  myself  on 
the  same  spot  sucoessiTely  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
By  Heaven,  Edward,  turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was  instantly 
before  my  eyes,  at  precisely  the  same  distance  I  I  was  then 
convinced  it  was  the  Bodach  Glas.  My  hair  bristled  and  my 
knees^  shook.  I  manned  myself,  however,  and  determined  to 
return  to  my  quarters.    My  ghastly  visitant  glided  before  me 
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(for  I  oannot  say  he  walked)  until  he  veaohed  the  footbridge ; 
there  he  stopped  and  tonied  full  round.  I  must  either  wade 
the  riyer  or  pass  him  as  doae  as  I  am  to  you.  A  desperate 
courage,  founded  on  the  belief  that  my  death  was  near,  made 
me  reeolye  to  make  my  way  in  despite  of  him.  I  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  drew  my  sword,  and  uttered,  *'  In  the  name  of 
God,  Evil  Spirit,  gire  place  1"  "Tich  Ian  Vohr,"  it  said,  in  a 
voice  that  made  my  vexy  blood  curdle,  **  beware  of  to-morrow ! " 
It  seemed  at  that  moment  not  half  a  yard  from  my  sword's 
point ;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  it  was  gone, 
and  nothing  appeared  further  to  obstruct  my  passage.  I  got 
home  and  thren^  myself  on  my  bed,  where  I  spent  a  few  hours 
heavily  enough ;  and  this  morning,  as  no  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse  and  rode  f orwani  to  make  up 
matters  with  you.  I  would  not  willingly  fall  until  I  am  in 
charity  with  a  wronged  friend.' 

Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the  operation 
of  an  exhausted  frame  and  depressed  spirits,  working  on  the 
belief  common  to  all  Highlanders  in  such  superstitions.  He 
did  not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  for  whom,  m  his  present  distress, 
he  felt  all  his  former  regiod  reviye.  With  the  yiew  of  diverting 
his  mind  from  these  gloomy  images,  he  ofiered,  with  the  Baron's 
permission,  which  he  knew  he  could  readily  obtain,  to  remain 
in  his  quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should  come  up^  and  then  to 
maroh  with  them  as  usuaL  The  Ohief  seemed  much  pleased, 
yet  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer. 

*We  are,  you  know,  in  the  rear,  the  post  of  danger  in  a 
retreat.' 

*  And  therefore  the  post  of  honour.' 

'  Well,'  replied  the  Chieftain,  '  let  Alick  have  your  horse  in 
readiness,  in  case  we  should  be  oyermatched,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  your  company  once  more.' 

The  rear-guard  were  late  iu  maJdng  their  appearance,  haying 
been  delayed  by  various  accidents  and  by  the  badness  of  the 
roads.  At  length  they  entered  the  hamlet.  When  Waverley 
joined  the  clan  Mao-Ivor,  arm-in-arm  with  their  Chieftain,  aU 
the  resentment  they  had  entertained  against  hinx  seemed  blown 
off  at  once.  Evan  Dhu  received  him  with  a  grin  of  congratula- 
tion; and  even  Callum,  who  was  running  aboutlas  active  as 
ever,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  great  patch  on  his  hifid,  appeared 
delighted  to  see  him. 

'That  gallows-bird's  skull,'  said  Fergus,  'mult  be  harder 
than  marble ;  the  look  of  the  pistol  was  actually  bloken.' 
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*How  oould  you  strike  so  young  a  Isd  so  faaidr 
Wayeriey,  with  some  inteEest 

'Why,  if  I  did  not  strike  hard  sometimes^  the  rascals  would 
fofget  themselves.' 

They  were  now  in  full  maroh,  every  caution  being  taken  to 
prevent  surprise.  Fergus's  people^  and  a  fine  elan  regiment 
from  Badenooh,  commanded  by  Cluny  Mao-Pherson,  had  the 
rear.  They  had  passed  a  large  open  moor,  and  were  entering 
into  the  indosures  which  surround  a  small  village  called  Clifton. 
The  winter  sun  had  set,  and  Edward  began  to  rally  Fergus 
upon  the  fidse  predictions  of  the  Grey  Spirit.  'The  ides  of 
Maroh  are  not  past^'  ssid  Mac*Ivor,  with  a  smile ;  when,  suddenly 
casting  his  eyes  back  on  the  moor,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was 
indistinotly  seen  to  hover  upon  its  brown  and  dark  surfiaoe.  To 
line  the  indosures  facing  the  open  ground  and  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  must  move  from  it  upon  the  village  was  the 
work  of  a  short  time.  While  these  mancBuvres  were  accomplish- 
ing^ night  sunk  down,  dark  and  glocxny,  though  the  moon  was 
at  full.  Sometimes,  however,  d^e  gleamed  forth  a  dubious 
light  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  long  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
defensive  position  they  had  adopted.  Favoured  by  the  night, 
one  large  body  of  dismounted  dragoons  attempted  to  force  the 
indosures,  wlule  another,  equally  strong,  strove  to  penetrate 
by  the  highroad.  Both  were  received  by  such  a  heavy  fire  as 
disconcerted  their  ranks  and  efiectually  checked  their  progress. 
Unsatisfied  with  the  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus,  to  whose 
ardent  spirit  the  approach  of  danger  seemed  to  restore  all  its 
elastidty,  drawing  his  sword  and  calling  out  'Claymore  1' 
encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and  example,  to  break  through 
the  hedge  which  divided  them  and  rush  down  upon  the  enemy. 
Mingling  with  the  dismounted  dragoons,  they  forced  them,  at 
the  sword-point,  to  fly  to  the  open  moor,  where  a  considerable 
niunber  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  the  moon,  which  suddenly 
shone  out,  showed  to  the  English  the  small  number  of  assailants^ 
disordered  by  their  own  success.  Two  squadrons  of  horse 
moving  to  the  support  of  their  companions,  the  Highlanders 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  indosures.  But  several  of  them, 
amongst  others  their  brave  Chieftain,  were  cut  off  and  surrounded 
before  they  could  effect  their  purpose.  Waverley,  looking 
eagerly  for  Fergus,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  retreating 
body  of  his  followers,  he  had  been  separated  in  the  darkness 
and  tumult,  saw  him,  with  Evan  Dhu  and  Callum,  defending 
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themaelTM  despentely  agaiiut  a  doien  of  honemen,  who  were 
hewing  at  them  with  thar  long  broadswordB.  The  moon  was 
again  at  that  moment  totally  oreroloaded,  and  Edwaid,  in  the 
obsourity,  oould  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends  nor  diaeover 
which  way  lay  his  own  load  to  rejoin  the  rear-gnaid.  After 
onoe  or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  slain  or  made  prisoner 
by  parties  of  the  oayaby  whom  he  encoontered  in  the  H^^tmmmi^ 
he  at  length  reached  an  indoaore^  and,  clambering  over  it,  con- 
cluded himself  in  safety  and  on  the  way  to  the  Highland  f oroes, 
whose  pipes  he  heard  at  some  distance.  For  Fergus  hardly  a 
hope  remained,  unless  that  he  mig^t  be  made  pcisoner.  Be- 
Tolving  his  f^te  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  the  superstition  of  the 
Bodadh  Olas  recurred  to  Edward's  recoUeotioD,  and  he  said 
to  himself,  with  internal  surprise,  'What,  can  the  devil  speak 
tnitht'* 

•  SMBUmidittOUngii.    Nola4L 


CHAPTER  LX 

CHAPTBR  OF  AOCflDBNTB 

Edwabd  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangeions  sitnation. 
He  soon  lost  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes;  and,  what  was  yet 
more  tmpleasanti  when,  after  searohing  long  in  vain  and 
soramblii^  through  many  indosures,  he  at  length  approached 
the  highroad,  he  learned,  from  the  unwelcome  noise  <^  kettle- 
drums and  tiumpetfif,  that  the  English  cavalry  now  occupied  it^ 
and  consequently  were  between  him  and  the  Highlanders. 
Precluded,  therefore,  from  advancing  in  a  straight  direction, 
he  resolved  to  avoid  the  English  military  and  endeavour  to  join 
bis  friends  by  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  for  which  a  beaten 
path,  deviating  from  the  main  road  in  that  direction,  seemed  to 
afford  facilities.  The  path  was  muddy  and  the  night  dark  and 
cold ;  but  even  these  inconveniences  were  hardly  felt  amidst 
the  apprehensions  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  King's 
forces  reasonably  excited  in  his  bosom. 

After  walking  about  three  miles,  he  at  length  reached  a 
hamlet.  Conscious  that  the  common  people  were  in  general 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  yet  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  procure  a  horse  and  guide  to  Penrith,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  the  rear,  if  not  the  main  body,  of  the  Chevalier's 
army,  he  approcudied  the  alehouse  of  the  place.  There  was  a 
great  noise  within ;  he  paused  to  listen.  A  round  English  oath 
or  two,  and  the  burden  of  a  campaign  song,  convinced  him  the 
hamlet  also  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  soldiers. 
Endeavouring  to  retire  horn  it  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
blessing  the  obscurity  which  hitherto  he  had  murmured  against, 
Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he  could  along  a  small  paling 
which  seemed  the  boundary  of  some  cottage  garden.  As  he 
reached  the  gate  of  this  litde  indosure^  his  outstretched  hand 
was  grasped  by  that  of  a  female,  whose  voice  at  the  same  time 
utterod,  'Edward,  is't  thou,  manf 
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'Here  ia  icmie uidudiy  mifltake^' thoiig^t  Edwaid, strag^^^ 
but  gently,  to  diBengiige  himaelf . 

'Naen  o'  thy  foun,  now,  man,  or  the  red  owoata  will  hecur 
thee ;  they  hae  been  bouleiying  and  poulerying  every  ane  that 
paat  alehouse  door  this  noight  to  make  them  drive  their  waggons 
and  aick  loike.    Gome  into  feyther's,  or  they^  do  ho  a  miachief.' 

'  A  good  hint,'  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl  through 
the  littie  garden  into  a  briok-payed  kitchen,  where  ahe  aet  her- 
aelf  to  kindle  a  match  at  an  expiring  fire,  and  with  the  matdh 
to  light  a  candle.  She  had  no  aooner  looked  on  Edward  than 
she  dropped  the  lights  with  a  ahrill  scream  of  '0  feyther, 
fey  ther  1  ^ 

The  father,  thua  invoked,  speedily  appeared — a  sturdy  old 
f^umer,  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  boots  pulled  on  with* 
out  stockings,  having  just  started  from  his  bed ;  the  rest  of  his 
dress  was  only  a  Westmoreland  vbatesman's  rob&de-diamAre — 
that  is,  his  shut.  His  figure  was  displayed  to  advantage  by  a 
candle  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand ;  in  his  right  he  brandished 
a  poker. 

'  What  hast  ho  here,  wenchf ' 

'  0 1 '  cried  the  poor  girl,  almost  going  off  in  hysterics,  *  I 
thought  it  was  Ned  Williams,  and  it  is  one  dt  the  plaid-men.' 

*  And  what  was  thee  ganging  to  do  wi'  Ned  Williams  at  this 
time  o'  noightf  To  this,  which  was^  perhapi^  one  of  the 
numerous  class  cl  questions  more  easily  asked  tluui  answered, 
the  rosy^ehedced  damsel  made  no  reply,  but  continued  sobbing 
and  wringing  her  hands. 

<  And  tiiee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragoons  be  a  town)  dost 
ho  know  that»  mon  f  ad,  they'll  sliver  thee  loike  a  turnip,  men.' 

'I  know  my  life  is  in  great  danger,'  said  Waverley,  'but  if 
you  can  assist  me,  I  will  reward  you  handsomely.  I  am  no 
Scotchman,  but  an  unfortunate  English  gentleman.' 

'  Be  ho  Scot  or  no^'  said  the  honest  farmer, '  I  widi  thou 
hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since  thou  art 
here,  Jacob  Jopson  will  betray  no  man's  bluid ;  and  the  plaida 
wero  gay  canny,  and  did  not  do  so  much  mischief  when  they 
were  hero  yesterday.'  Accordingly,  he  set  seriously  about 
sheltering  and  refrediing  our  hero  for  the  night.  The  firo  was 
speedily  rekindled,  but  with  precaution  against  itallight  being 
seen  from  without.  The  jolly  yeoman  cut  a  rasfair  of  bacon, 
which  Cicely  ao<»  broiled,  and  her  fother  added  \  swingeing 
tankard  of  his  best  ale.  It  was  settled  that  Edfard  should 
remain  thero  till  the  troops  marched  in  the  mominL  then 
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or  buy  a  hone  hom  the  fanner,  and,  with  the  best  directions 
that  oould  be  obtained,  endeavoor  to  overtake  his  friends.  A 
dean,  though  coarse,  bed  receiyed  him  after  the  fatigues  of  this 
unhappy  day. 

With  the  morning  arriyed  the  news  that  the  Highlanders 
had  eyacuated  Penritii,  and  marched  off  towards  Carlisle ;  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  possession  of  Penrith,  and  that 
detachments  of  his  army  covered  the  roads  in  every  direction. 
To  attempt  to  get  through  undiscovered  would  be  an  act  of  the 
most  frantic  temerity.  Ned  Williams  (the  right  Edward)  was 
now  called  to  coimoil  by  Cicely  and  her  father.  Ned,  who 
perhaps  did  not  care  that  his  handsome  namesake  should  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  house  with  his  sweetheart^  for  fear  of  fresh 
mistakes,  proposed  that  Waverley,  exchanging  his  uniform  and 
plaid  for  the  dress  of  the  country,  should  go  with  him  to  his 
father's  farm  near  Ulswater,  and  remain  in  that  undisturbed 
retirement  imtil  the  military  movements  in  the  coimtry  should 
have  ceased  to  render  his  departure  hazardous.  A  price  was 
also  agreed  upon,  at  which  the  stranger  might  board  with 
Farmer  Williams,  if  he  thought  proper,  till  he  could  depart 
with  safety.  It  was  of  moderate  amoimt ;  the  distress  of  his 
situation,  among  this  honest  and  simple-hearted  race,  being 
considered  as  no  reason  for  increasing  their  demand. 

The  necessary  articles  of  drees  were  accordingly  procured, 
and,  by  following  by-paths  known  to  the  young  farmer,  they 
hoped  to  escape  any  unpleasant  rencoiiUre,  A  recompense  for 
their  hospitality  was  refused  peremptorily  by  old  Jopeon  and 
his  cherry-cheeked  daughter ;  a  kiss  paid  the  one  and  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  the  other.  Both  seemed  anxious  for  their 
guest's  safety,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  kind  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  their  route  Edward,  with  his  guide,  traversed 
those  fields  which  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene  of  action. 
A  brief  gleam  of  December's  sun  shone  sadly  on  the  broad 
heathy  wtuch,  towards  the  spot  where  the  great  north-west  road 
entered  the  indosures  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  property,  exhibited 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  usual  companions  of 
war,  a  number  of  carrion-crows,  hawks,  and  ravens. 

'And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field,'  said  Waverley  to  himself, 
his  eye  filling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  splendid  points  of 
Fergus's  character,  and  of  their  former  intimacy,  all  his  passions 
and  impeif eotions  forgotten — '  here  fell  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
on  a  nameless  heath;  and  in  an  obscure  nightnakiimish  was 
quenched  that  ardent  spirit,  who  thought  it  little  to  cut  a  way 
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for  his  mastertothe  Briticih  tlmme !  Ambition,  polii^,  braveiy, 
all  far  beyond  their  sphere,  here  learned  the  &te  of  mortals. 
The  sole  support^  too^  of  a  sister  whose  spirit,  as  proud  and 
unbending,  was  even  more  exalted  than  thine  own ;  here  ended 
all  thj  hopes  for  Flora,  and  the  long  and  yalued  line  which  it 
was  thy  boast  to  raise  yet  more  highly  by  thy  adyenturouB 
Talourl' 

As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waverley's  mind,  he  resolved  to  go 
upon  the  open  heath  and  search  if,  among  the  slain,  he  could 
discover  the  body  of  his  friend,  with  the  pious  intention  of 
procuring  for  him  the  last  rites  of  sepidture.  The  timorous 
young  man  who  accompanied  him  remonstrated  upon  the 
danger  of  the  attempt,  but  Edward  was  detennined.  The 
followers  of  the  camp  had  already  stripped  the  dead  of  all  they 
could  carry  away ;  but  the  country  people,  unused  to  scenes  of 
blood,  had  not  yet  approached  the  field  of  action,  though  some 
stood  fearfully  gazing  at  a  distance.  About  sixty  or  seventy 
dragoons  lay  slain  within  the  first  indosure,  upon  Uie  highroad, 
and  on  the  open  moor.  Of  the  Highlanders,  not  above  a  dosen 
had  fallen,  chiefly  those  who,  venturing  too  far  on  the  moor, 
could  not  regain  the  strong  ground.  He  could  not  find  the 
body  of  Fergus  among  the  slain.  On  a  little  knoll,  separated 
from  the  others,  lay  the  carcasses  of  three  English  dragoons, 
two  horses,  and  the  page  CaUum  Beg,  whose  hard  skull  a 
trooper^s  broadsword  had,  at  length,  e£Eectually  cloven.  It 
was  possible  his  dan  had  carried  off  the  body  of  Fergus ;  but  it 
was  also  possible  he  had  escaped,  especially  as  Evan  Dhu,  who 
would  never  leave  his  Chief,  was  not  found  among  the  dead ;  or 
he  might  be  prisoner,  and  the  lees  formidable  denunciation 
inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bodach  Glas  might  have 
proved  the  true  one.  The  approach  of  a  party  sent  lor  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  country  people  to  buiy  the  dead,  and  who  had 
already  assembled  several  peasants  for  that  purpose,  now  obliged 
Edwazd  to  rejoin  his  guide,  who  awaited  him  in  great  anxiety 
and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

After  leaving  this  field  dt  death,  the  rest  of  their  journey 
was  happily  accomplished.  At  the  house  of  Fanner  Williams, 
Edward  passed  for  a  young  kinsman,  educated  for  the  church, 
who  was  come  to  reside  there  till  the  dvil  tumults  permitted 
him  to  pass  through  the  country.  This  silenJed  suspidon 
among  the  kind  and  simple  yeomanry  of  Cunl)erlan<]C  c^d 
accounted  suffidentiy  for  the  grave  mannera  and  latired  habits 
of  the  new  guest.    The  precaution  became  m)|re  necessaiy 
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than  Waverlej  had   anticipatedi  as  a  variety  of  inoidents 
prolonged  hk  stay  at  Fasthwaite,  as  the  farm  was  called. 

A  tremendous  fall  of  snow  rendered  his  departure  impossible 
for  more  than  ten  days.  When  the  roads  began  to  become  a  little 
practicable,  they  successively  received  news  of  the  retreat  of 
the  CheValier  into  Scotland ;  then,  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
frontiers,  retiring  upon  Glasgow;  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  formed  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  His  army, 
therefore,  cut  off  all  possibility  of  Waverley's  escaping  into 
Scotland  in  that  direction.  C^  the  eastern  border  Marshal 
Wade,  with  a  large  force,  was  advancing  upon  Edinburgh; 
and  all  along  the  frontier,  parties  of  militia,  volunteers,  and 
partizans  were  in  arms  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  apprehend 
such  stragglers  from  the  Highland  army  as  had  been  left  in 
England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle,  and  the  severity  with 
which  the  rebel  garrison  were  threatened,  soon  formed  an 
additional  reason  against  venturing  upon  a  solitary  and  hopeless 
journey  through  a  hostOe  country  and  a  huge  army,  to  cany 
the  assistance  of  a  single  sword  to  a  cause  which  seemed  alto- 
gether desperate. 

In  this  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the  advantage 
of  company  or  conversation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds,  the 
arguments  of  Colonel  Talbot  often  recurred  to  the  mind  of  our 
hero.  A  still  more  anxious  recollection  haunted  his  sliunbers 
— ^it  was  the  dying  look  and  gestiure  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  Most 
devoutly  did  he  hope^  as  the  rarely  occurring  poet  brought  news 
of  skirmishes  with  various  success,  that  it  might  never  again 
be  his  lot  to  draw  his  sword  in  civil  conflict.  Then  his  mind 
turned  to  the  supposed  death  of  Fergus,  to  the  desolate  situa- 
tion of  Flora,  aaad,  with  yet  more  tender  recollection,  to  that  of  /p. 
Rose  Bradwardine,  who  was  destitute  of  the  devoted  enthusiasm  \ 
of  loyalty,  which  to  her  friend  hallowed  and  exalted  misfortune. 
These  reveries  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  undisturbed  by 
queries  or  interruption ;  and  it  was  in  many  a  winter  walk  by 
the  shores  of  UlswatcHr  that  he  acquired  a  more  ccmiplete 
mastery  of  a  spirit  tamed  by  adversity  than  his  former 
experience  had  given  him ;  and  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
say  firmly,  though  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  that  the  romance  of  his 
life  was  ended,  and  that  its  real  history  had  now  commenced.  He 
was  soon  called  upon  to  justify  his  pretensions  by  reason  and 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER  LXI 


A  JOUBNKT  TO  LOimON 


Ths  family  at  Faathwaite  were  soon  attached  to  Edward.  He 
had,  indeed,  that  gentleness  and  urbanity  which  almost  univerB- 
ally  attracts  corresponding  kindness ;  and  to  their  simple  ideas 
his  learning  gave  him  conseqiiencei  and  his  surrows  interest. 
The  last  he  ascribed,  evasiTely,  to  the  loss  of  a  brother  in  the 
skirmish  near  Clifton ;  and  in  that  primitiye  state  of  society, 
where  the  ties  of  affection  were  highly  deemed  o^  his  continued 
depression  excited  sympathy,  but  not  surprise. 

In  the  end  of  January  his  more  lively  powers  were  called 
out  by  the  happy  union  of  Edward  Williams,  the  son  of  his 
host)  with  Cicely  Jopson.  Our  hero  would  not  doud  with 
sorrow  the  festivity  attending  the  wedding  of  two  persons  to 
whom  he  was  so  highly  obliged.  He  therefore  exerted  himself, 
danced,  sung,  played  at  the  various  games  of  the  day,  and  was 
the  blithest  of  the  company.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
had  more  serious  matters  to  think  of. 

The  clergyman  who  had  manied  the  young  oouple  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  supposed  student  of  divinity,  that  he 
came  next  day  from  Penrith  on  purpose  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
This  might  have  been  a  pussling  chapter  had  he  entered  into 
any  examination  of  our  hero's  supposed  theological  studies; 
but  fortunately  he  loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the 
news  of  the  day.  He  brought  with  him  two  or  three  old 
newspapers,  in  one  of  which  Edward  found  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence that  soon  rendered  him  deaf  to  every  word  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Twigtythe  was  saying  upon  the  news  from  the 
north,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Duke's  speedily  airertaking  and 
crusyng  the  rebels^  This  was  an  article  in  tl  see,  or  nearly 
these  words : 

'Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley 
the  10th  inst.,  Richard  Waverley,  Esq.,  second 
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Waverley  of  Waveriey-Honour,  etc.  etc.  He  died  of  a  lingering 
disorder,  augmented  by  the  unpleasant  predicament  c^  bus- 
pioicHi  in  which  he  stood,  haying  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a 
high  amoimt  to  meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high-treason. 
An  accusation  of  the  same  graye  crime  hangs  oyer  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  Eyerard  Wayeriej,  the  representatiye  of  that 
ancient  family;  and  we  understand  the  day  of  his  trial  will 
be  fixed  early  in  the  next  month,  unless  Edward  Wayerley, 
son  of  the  deceased  Bichard,  and  heir  to  the  Baronet,  shall 
surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  that  case  we  are  assured  it 
is  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  to  drop  further  proceedings 
upon  the  charge  against  Sir  Eyerard.  This  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  is  ascertained  to  haye  been  in  arms  in  the  Pretender's 
seryice,  and  to  haye  marched  along  with  the  Highland  troops 
into  England.  But  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  skirmish 
at  Clifton,  on  the  18th  December  last.' 

Such  was  this  distracting  paragraph.  'Good  God !'  exclaimed 
Wayerley,  'am  I  then  a  parricide f  Impossible !  My  father, 
who  neyer  showed  the  affection  of  a  father  while  he  liyed,  can- 
not haye  been  so  much  affected  by  my  supposed  death  as  to 
hasten  his  own ;  no,  I  will  not  befieye  it,  it  were  distraction 
to  entertain  for  a  moment  such  a  horrible  idea.  But  it  were,  if 
poMdble,  wone  than  parrioide  to  suffer  any  danger  to  hang 
oyer  my  noble  and  generous  unde^  who  has  eyer  been  more  to 
me  thim  a  father,  if  such  eyil  can  be  ayerted  by  any  sacrifice 
on  my  part  1 ' 

Wtuie  these  reflections  passed  like  the  stings  of  scorpions 
through  Wayerley's  sensorium,  the  worthy  diyine  was  startled 
in  a  long  disquisition  on  the  battle  of  Fallark  by  the  ghastliness 
which  they  communicated  to  his  looks,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  ill  f  Fortunately  the  bride,  all  smirk  and  blush,  had  just 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Williams  was  none  of  the  brightest 
of  women,  but  she  was  good-natured,  and  readily  conclud- 
ing that  Edward  had  be^  shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in 
the  papers,  interfered  so  judiciously,  that,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  she  drew  off  Mr.  Twigtythe's  attention,  and  engaged 
it  until  he  soon  after  took  his  leaye.  Wayerley  then  explained 
to  his  friends  that  he  was  linder  the  necessity  of  going  to 
London  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

One  cause  of  delay,  howeyer,  did  occur,  to  which  Wayerley 
had  been  yery  little  accustomed.  His  purse,  though  weU 
stocked  when  he  first  went  to  Tully-Veolan,  had  not  been 
reinforced  since  that  period ;  and  although  his  life  since  had 
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not  been  of  a  netme  to  nrhimt  it  haetflyy  tor  he  liad  lived 
chiefly  with  hie  friendi  or  with  the  army,  yet  he  foond  that^ 
after  Mttling  vith  his  kind  hmdkxd,  heahoold  be  too  poor  to 
eneonnter  the  ezpeose  of  tniTeUing  posL  The  beet  eooxBe^ 
therefofey  ■eoincid  to  be  to  get  into  the  great  north  road 
aboat  Boton^-bridge,  and  thm  take  a  phwe  m  the  northern 
diligenoeiy  a  huge  old-fuhioned  tab,  diawn  by  three  horaesy 
which  completed  the  journey  from  Edinborgh  to  London  (God 
willing^  as  the  adTertiaenient  expressed  it)  in  three  weeka. 
Oar  hero^  therefore,  took  an  affectionate  fuewell  of  his  Comber- 
hmd  friends,  whose  kindness  he  promised  never  to  f oiget»  and 
tadtly  hoped  one  day  to  acknowledge  by  Babstantial  proofe  of 
gratitiide.  After  some  petty  difficolties  and  vezatioiis  delays!, 
and  after  patting  his  dress  into  a  shape  better  befitting  bis 
rank,  though  perfectly  plain  and  8im];de,  he  accomplished  croos- 
ing  the  country,  and  found  himself  in  the  desired  vehide 
vMk^vM  to  Mrs.  Nosebag,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Nosebags 

adjutant  and  riding-master  of  the dragoons,  a  jdly  woman 

of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  blue  habit,  faced  with  scarlet^  and 
grasping  a  silver-mounted  h(»ae-whip. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active  members  of  society  who 
take  upon  them  /aire  U  finU  de  eonvermUion.  She  had  just 
returned  from  the  north,  and  informed  Edward  how  neariy  her 
regiment  had  cut  the  petticoat  people  into  ribands  at  Falkirk, 
'  only  somehow  there  was  one  of  those  nasty,  awkward  marBhes, 
that  they  are  never  without  in  Scotland,  I  think,  and  so  our  poor 
dear  little  regiment  suffered  somethings  as  my  Nosebag  says,  in 
that  unsatisfactory  afiair.  You,  sir,  have  served  in  the  dragoonst' 
Waveriey  was  taken  so  much  at  unawares  that  he  acquiesced. 

'  0, 1  knew  it  at  once ;  I  saw  you  were  military  from  your 
air,  and  I  was  sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot-wobblers,  as 
my  Nosebag  calls  them.  What  regiment^  pray  f '  Here  was  a 
delightful  question.  Waveriey,  however,  juiatly  concluded  that 
this  good  lady  had  the  whole  army-list  by  heart ;  and,  to  avoid 
detection  by  adhering  to  truth,  answered, '  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
ma'am ;  but  I  have  retired  some  time.' 

'  0  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as  my 
Nosebag  says.     Pray,  sir,  were  you  there  9 ' 

'  I  was  so  unfortunate,  madam/  he  replied,  |as  to  witness 
that  engagement.' 

'  And  that  was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  Garner's  stood  to 
witness,  I  believe,  sir — ^ba !  ha !  ha  1    I  beg  your 
soldier's  wife  loves  a  joke.' 
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'  Devil  oonfoiind  yon,'  thought  Waveriey ;  'what  uifemal  luok 
has  penned  me  up  "with  this  inqnisitiTe  hag  1 ' 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  did  not  stick  long  to  one  subject 
'We  are  coming  to  Ferrybridge  now/  she  said,  'where  there 
was  a  party  of  cwr%  left  to  support  the  beadles,  and  oonstablesi 
and  justices,  and  these  sort  of  creatures  that  are  examining 
papers  and  stopping  rebels,  and  all  that'  They  were  hardly 
in  the  inn  before  she  dragged  Waverley  to  the  window,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Yonder  comes  Corporal  Bridoon,  of  our  poor  dear  troop; 
he's  coming  with  the  constable  man.    Bridoon's  one  of  my 

lambs,  as  Nosebag  calls  'em.     Come,  Mr. a — a — pray, 

what's  your  name,  sirf 

'Butler,  ma'am,'  said  Waverley,  resolved  rather  to  make 
free  with  the  name  of  a  former  fellow-officer  than  run  the 
risk  of  detection  by  inventing  one  not  to  be  found  in  the 
regiment 

'  0,  you  got  a  troop  lately,  when  that  shabby  fellow,  Waverley, 
went  over  to  the  rebels  %  Lord,  I  wish  our  old  cross  Captain 
Crump  would  go  over  to  the  rebels,  that  Nosebag  might  get  the 
troop !  Lord,  what  can  Bridoon  be  standing  swinging  on  the 
bridge  fort  111  be  hanged  if  he  a'nt  hasy,  as  Nosebag  says. 
Come,  sir,  as  you  and  I  belong  to  the  service,  well  go  put  tiie 
rascal  in  mind  of  his  duty.' 

Waverley,  with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  described, 
saw  himself  obliged  to  follow  this  doughty  female  commander. 
The  gallant  trooper  was  as  like  a  lamb  as  a  drunk  corporal  of 
dragoons,  about  six  feet  high,  with  very  broad  shoidders,  and 
very  thin  legs,  not  to  mention  a  great  scar  across  his  nose, 
could  well  be.  Mrs.  Nosebag  addressed  him  with  something 
which,  if  not  an  oath,  sounded  very  like  one,  and  commanded 
him  to  attend  to  his  duty.  'You  be  d — d  for  a ^  com- 
menced the  gallant  cavalier;  but,  looking  up  m  order  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  words,  and  also  to  enforce  the  epithet  which 
he  meditated  with  an  adjective  applicable  to  the  party,  he 
recognised  the  speaker,  made  his  nulitary  salam,  and  altered 
his  tone.  'Lord  love  your  handsome  face.  Madam  Nosebag, 
is  it  you  f  Why,  if  a  poor  fellow  does  happen  to  fire  a  slug 
of  a  morning,  I  am  sure  you  were  never  the  lady  to  bring  him 
to  harm.' 

'  Well,  you  rascallion,  go,  mind  your  duty ;  this  gentleman 
and  I  belong  to  the  service ;  but  be  sure  you  look  after  that 
shy  cock  in  the  slouched  hat  that  sits  in  the  comer  of  the 
coach.    I  believe  he's  one  of  the  rebels  in  disguise.' 
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<D — n  her  gooeebeny  -wig,'  aaid  the  corpanlf  when  she 
out  of  hearing,  'that  gimlet-eyed  jade — mother  adjutant, 
we  call  her — ^is  a  greater  plague  to  the  regiment  than  pre^ot- 
marahal,  eeigeant-major,  and  old  Hubble-de^u£^  the  colane!, 
into  the  bai^un.  Gome^  Master  Constable,  let^s  see  if  this  Ehy 
oock,  as  she  calls  him  (who^  bj  the  way,  was  a  Quaker  from 
Leeds,  with  whom  Mrs.  Nosebag  had  had  some  tart  argument 
on  the  legality  of  bearing  arms),  will  stand  godfather  to  a  sup 
of  brandy,  for  your  York^iire  ale  is  cold  on  my  stomach.' 

The  Tivadty  ci  this  good  lady,  as  it  helped  Edward  out  of 
this  scrape,  was  like  to  have  drawn  him  into  one  or  two  others. 
In  every  town  where  they  stopped  she  wished  to  examine  the 
corps  de  gairdey  if  there  was  one^  and  once  very  nanowly  missed 
introducing  Waveriey  to  a  recruiting-sergeant  of  his  own 
regiment  Then  she  Gaptain'd  and  &itler\l  him  till  he  was 
almost  mad  with  vexation  and  anxiety ;  and  never  was  he  more 
rejoiced  in  his  life  at  the  tenninadon  of  a  journey  than  when 
the  arrival  of  the  coach  in  London  freed  him  from  the 
attentions  of  Madam  Nosebag. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

what's  to  bb  donb  Nirrf 

It  was  tinliglit  when  they  aiiiyed  in  town;  and  baving 
shaken  off  his  oompanions,  and  walked  thxoogh  a  good  man  j 
streets  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  traced  by  them, 
Edward  took  a  haokney-ooach  and  droYe  to  Colonel  Talbot's 
house,  in  one  oi  the  principal  squares  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  That  gentleman,  by  tiie  death  of  relations,  had 
succeeded  since  his  marriage  to  a  large  fortune,  possessed 
considerable  political  interest,  and  liyed  in  what  is  called  great 
style. 

When  Waveiiey  knocked  at  his  door  he  f oimd  it  at  first 
difficult  to  procure  admittance,  but  at  length  was  shown  into 
an  apartment  where  the  Colonel  was  at  table.  Lady  Emily, 
whose  very  beautiful  features  were  still  pallid  from  indur 
position,  sate  opposite  to  him*  The  instant  he  heard 
Waverley's  voice,  he  started  up  and  embraced  him.  'Frank 
Stanley,  my  dear  boy,  how  d'ye  do  f  Emily,  my  love,  this  is 
young  Stanley.' 

The  blood  started  to  the  lady's  cheek  as  she  gave  Waver- 
ley  a  reception  in  which  courtesy  was  mingled  with  kind- 
ness, while  her  treml)ling  hand  and  faltering  voice  showed 
how  much  she  was  startled  and  discomposed.  Dinner  was 
hastily  replaced,  and  while  Waverley  was  engaged  in  refreshing 
himself,  the  Colonel  proceeded — 'I  wonder  you  have  come 
here,  Frank;  the  Doctors  tell  me  the  air  of  London  is  very 
bad  for  your  complaints.  You  should  not  have  risked  it.  But 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  so  is  Emily,  though  I  fear  we 
must  not  reckon  up<»k  your  staying  long.' 

'Some  particular  business  brought  me  up,'  muttered 
Waverley. 

'I  supposed  so,  but  I  sha'nt  allow  you  to  stay  lonff. 
Spontoon'  (to  an  elderly  military-looking  servant  out  of  Uvery), 
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'take  awfty  these  things^  and  anewer  Uie  bell  yofunel^  if  I  ring^. 
Don't  let  any  of  the  other  f dlowa  distiiib  lui  My  nqphew  and 
I  have  boaineaB  to  talk  of/ 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  'In  the  name  of  CSod, 
Waveriey,  what  has  broug^  yon  heref  It  Duty  be  as  mnoh  as 
your  life  is  vorth.' 

'Dear  Mr.  Waverl^/  said  lady  finily,  'to  whom  I  owe  bo 
mnch  move  than  a^nowledgments  ean  ever  pay,  how  ooold 
jToa  be  so  rashf 

'My  father — my  nnde— 4h]s  pamgiaph,' — he  handed  the 
paper  to  Colonel  Talbot 

'I  wish  to  Heaven  these  seomMfaels  were  eondemned  to  be 
sqneeaed  to  death  in  their  own  preaeoo/  said  Talbot  '  I  am 
told  there  are  not  less  than  a  doaen  of  their  pi^Mss  now 
published  in  town,  and  no  wonder  that  they  are  obliged  to 
invent  lies  to  find  sale  for  their  journals.  It  is  tnie,  however^ 
my  dear  Edward,  that  yon  have  lost  your  &ther;  bat  as  to 
tins  flomish  of  his  unpleasant  situation  having  grated  upon  }ua 
spirits  and  hurt  his  health — ^the  truth  is — ^for  thou^  it  is 
hanh  to  say  so  now,  yet  it  will  relieve  your  mind  bank  the 
idea  ci  wei^ty  responsibility — the  trath  then  is,  that  Mr. 
Biohard  Waveiiey,  through  iioB  whole  businesB,  showed  great 
want  of  sensibility,  both  to  your  situation  and  that  of  your 
unde;  and  the  lart  time  I  saw  him,  he  tdd  me^  with  great 
g^ee,  that»  as  I  was  so  good  as  take  dbiaigB  of  your  interests^  he 
had  thought  it  best  to  patoh  up  a  separate  negotiation  for 
himself,  «Qd  make  his  peace  with  govenunent  through  some 
ehannels  whidi  former  connections  left  still  open  to  him.' 

'  And  my  imde,  my  dear  imde  t ' 

'  Is  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  true  (looking  at  the  date 
of  the  paper)  there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time  ago  to  the 
purp(»rt  here  quoted,  but  it  is  entirely  false.  Sir  Everard  is 
gone  down  to  Waveriey-HcHKmr,  freed  hom  all  uneasiness^ 
unless  upon  your  own  account.  But  you  are  in  peril  younelf ; 
your  name  is  in  every  prodamatifm ;  wanants  are  out  to 
apprehend  you.     Howand  when  did  jrbu  come  heref 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  suppressing  his  quarrel 
with  Fergus ;  for,  being  himself  partial  to  Highlanders,  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  any  advantage  to  the  G|lonel's  national 
prejudice  against  them. 

'Are  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Glen's  Aot-boy  you  saw 
dead  in  Cliftxm  Moor  t' 

'Quite  positive.' 
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'ThoD  that  litde  limb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  galloivs, 
for  out-throat  was  written  in  his  face ;  though '  (turning  to 
Lady  Emily)  'it  was  a  very  handsome  faoe  too.  But  for  you, 
Edward,  I  wish  you  would  go  down  again  to  Cumberland,  or 
rather  I  wish  you  had  never  sdned  from  thenoe,  for  there  is  an 
embargo  in  all  the  seaports,  and  a  strict  search  for  the  adherents 
of  the  Pretender;  and  the  tongue  of  that  confounded  woman 
will  wag  in  her  head  like  the  dack  of  a  mill,  till  somehow  or 
other  she  wiD  detect  Captain  Butler  to  be  a  feigned  personage.' 

'Do  you  know  anything,'  asked  Waverley,  'of  my  fellow- 
traveller  f 

'Her  husband  was  my  sergeant-major  for  six  years;  she  was 
a  buxom  widow,  with  a  littie  money;  he  married  her,  was 
steady,  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  driU.  I  must  send  Spontoon 
to  see  what  she  is  about ;  he  will  find  her  out  among  the  old 
regimental  connections.  To-morrow  you  must  be  indisposed, 
and  keep  your  room  from  fatigue.  Lady  Emily  is  to  be  your 
nurse,  and  Spontoon  and  I  your  attendants.  Tou  bear  the 
name  of  a  near  relation  of  mine,  whom  none  oi  my  present 
people  ever  saw,  except  Sp<»itoon,  so  there  will  be  no  immediate 
danger.  So  pray  feel  your  head  ache  and  your  eyes  grow  heavy 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  be  put  upon  the  sick-list ;  and, 
^Eaauljy  do  you  order  an  apartment  for  Frank  Stanley,  with  aU 
the  attentions  which  an  invalid  may  reqture.' 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest.  'Now,'  said 
he,  'I  have  some  good  news  for  you.  Your  reputation  as  a 
gentleman  and  officer  is  eifectually  cleared  of  neglect  of  duty 
and  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  Gardiner's  regiment.  I  have  had 
a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  a  very  sealoua  friend 
of  yours,  your  Scottish  parson,  Morton ;  his  first  letter  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Everard ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Baronet  of 
the  trouble  of  answering  it.  You  must  know,  that  your  free- 
booting  acquaintance,  Donald  of  the  Cave^  has  at  length  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  driving  off  the  cattle 
of  a  certain  proprietor,  called  Killan — something  or  other ' 

'Killancureitl' 

'The  same.  Now  the  gentleman  beings  it  seems,  a  great 
farmer,  and  having  a  special  value  for  his  breed  of  cattle,  being, 
moreover,  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  had  got  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  protect  his  property.  So  Donald  ran  his  head 
unawares  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner.  Being  ordered  for  execution,  his  conscience  was 
assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  a  Catholic  priest,  on  the  other  by 
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your  friend  Morton.  He  repulsed  the  Catholic  chiefly  on  ^ 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unction^  which  this  eoo-  1 
nomioal  gentleman  considered  as  an  excessive  waste  of  oil.  So 
his  conversion  from  a  state  of  impenitence  fell  to  Mr.  Morton's 
share,  who,  I  daresay,  acquitted  himself  excellently,  though  I 
suppose  Donald  made  but  a  queer  kind  of  Christian  after  alL 
He  confessed,  however,  before  a  magistrate,  one  Major  Melville^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  correct,  friendly  sort  of  person,  his 
full  intrigue  with  Houghton,  explaining  particularly  how  it  was 
carried  on,  and  fully  acquitting  you  of  tiie  least  accession  to  it. 
He  also  mentioned  his  rescuing  you  from  the  hands  of  the 
volunteer  officer,  and  sending  you,  by  orders  of  the  Pret — 
Chevalier,  I  mean — as  a  prisoner  to  Doune^  from  whence  he 
understood  you  were  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  These  are 
particulars  which  cannot  but  tell  in  your  favour.  He  hinted 
that  he  had  been  employed  to  deliver  and  protect  you,  and 
rewarded  for  doing  so;  but  he  would  not  confess  by  whom, 
alleging  that,  though  he  would  not  have  minded  breaking  any 
ordmaiy  oath  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Morton,  to  whose 
pious  admonitions  he  owed  so  much,  jet,  in  the  present  case  he 
had  been  sworn  to  silence  upon  the  edge  of  his  dirk,*  which,  it 
seems,  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  an  inviolable  obligation.' 

'  And  what  is  become  of  him  f ' 

'  Oh,  he  was  banged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised  the 
siege^  with  his  lieutenant  and  four  plaids  besides ;  he  having 
the  advantage  of  a  gallows  more  lofty  than  his  friends.' 

'  Well,  I  have  little  cause  either  to  regret  or  rejoice  at  his 
death ;  and  yet  he  has  done  me  both  good  and  hann  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.' 

'His  confession,  at  leasts  wUl  serve  you  materially,  since  it 
wipes  from  your  character  all  those  suspicions  which  gave  the 
accusation  against  you  a  complexion  of  a  nature  different  from 
that  with  which  so  many  unfortunate  gentlemen,  now  or  lately 
in  arms  against  the  government,  may  be  justly  charged.  Their 
treason — I  must  give  it  its  name,  though  you  participate  in  its 
guilt — is  an  action  arising  from  mistaken  virtue,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  disgrace,  though  it  be  doubtless  highly 
criminal.  Where  the  guilty  are  so  numerous,  clemency  must 
be  extended  to  far  the  greater  niunber ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
of  procuring  a  remission  for  you,  providing  we  can  keep  you  out 
of  the  claws  of  justice  till  she  has  selected  and  gorged  upon  her 
victims ;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will  be  according  to 

<  See  Note  42. 
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the  Yulgar  proverb,  "  First  CQme»  first  served."  Besides,  govern- 
ment are  desirous  at  present  to  intimidate  the  English  Jacobites, 
among  whcxn  they  oan  find  few  examples  for  punishment. 
This  is  a  vindictive  and  timid  feeling  which  will  soon  wear  of^ 
for  of  all  nations  the  English  are  least  blood-thirsty  by  nature. 
But  it  exists  at  present,  and  you  must  therefore  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  in  the  meantime.' 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance.  By 
his  regimental  acquaintances  he  had  traced  out  Madam  Nosebag, 
and  found  her  fidl  of  ire,  fuss,  and  fidget  at  discoveiy  of  an 
impostor  who  had  travelled  front  the  north  with  her  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Captain  Butler  of  Gardiner's  dragoons.  She 
was  going  to  lodge  an  information  on  the  subject,  to  have  him 
sought  for  as  an  emissary  of  the  Pretender ;  but  Spontoon  (an 
old  soldier),  while  he  pretended  to  approve,  contrived  to  make 
her  delay  her  intention.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  lost :  the 
accuracy  of  this  good  dame's  description  might  probably  lead  to 
the  discoveiy  that  Waverley  was  the  pretended  Captain  Butler, 
an  identification  fraught  with  danger  to  Edward,  perhaps  to  his 
unde^  and  even  to  Colonel  Talbot.  Which  way  to  direct  his 
course  was  now,  therefore,  the  question. 

<To  Scotland,'  said  Waverley. 

*  To  Scotland  f '  said  the  Colonel ;  '  with  what  pmpose  ?  not 
to  engage  again  with  the  rebels,  I  hope  f ' 

*  No ;  I  considered  my  campaign  ended  when,  after  all  my 
efforts,  I  could  not  rejoin  them ;  and  now,  by  all  accounts,  they 
are  gone  to  make  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  where 
such  adherents  as  I  am  would  rather  be  burdensome  than  useful. 
Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  they  only  prolong  the  war  to  place 
the  Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then  to  make  some 
term^  for  themselves.  To  burden  them  with  my  presence 
would  merely  add  another  party,  whom  they  would  not  give 
up  and  could  not  defend.  I  understand  they  left  almost  all 
their  English  adherents  in  garrison  at  Cariisle^  for  that  veiy 
reason.  And  on  a  more  general  view.  Colonel,  to  confess  the 
truth,  though  it  may  lower  me  in  your  opinion,  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  trade  of  war,  and  am,  as  Fletcher's  Humorous 
Lieutenant  says,  ''  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting " ' 

*  Fighting )  pooh,  what  have  you  seen  but  a  Bkimush  or  two  ? 
Ah )  if  you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale — sixty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field  on  each  side ! ' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  curious.  Colonel.    "Enough,"  says  our  homely  f  | 

proverb,  "  is  as  good  as  a  feast."    The  plumed  troops  and  the  big 
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war  tued  to  enohant  me  in  poetry;  bat  the  ni^t  marches, 
yigilsy  oouches  under  the  wintry  sky,  and  such  aooompaniments 
of  the  glorious  trade,  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste  in  practice  ; 
then  for  dry  blows,  I  had  my  fill  of  fighting  at  OUfton,  where  I 
escaped  by  a  hair'a-breadth  half  a  doaen  times ;  and  you,  I  should 

think '    He  stopped. 

'  Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston  f  you  mean  to  say,'  answered 
the  Colonel  laughing;  'but  'tis  my  vooation,  Hal.' 

*  It  is  not  mine  though,'  said  Waverley ; '  and  having  honouiv 
ably  got  rid  of  the  sword,  which  I  drew  only  as  a  volunteer,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  my  military  experience,  and  shall  be  in 
no  hurry  to  take  it  up  again.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  are  of  that  mind ;  but  then  what  would 
you  do  in  the  north  f ' 

*  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier's  friends ; 
should  I  gain  any  of  them,  I  can  easOy  embark  for  the 
Continent.' 

'Good;  your  second  reason f 

'Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth,  there  is  a  person  in  Scotland 
upon  whom  I  now  find  my  happiness  depends  more  than  I  was 
always  aware,  and  about  whose  situation  I  am  very  anxious.' 

'  Then  Eniily  was  rights  and  there  is  a  love  afiair  in  the  case 
after  all  f  And  which  of  these  two  pretty  Scotchwomen,  whom 
you  insisted  \xpoa  my  admiring,  is  the  distinguished  fair!  not 
Miss  Glen I  hope.' 

'No.' 

'Ah,  pass  for  the  other;  simplidty  may  be  improved,  but 
pride  and  conceit  never.  Well,  I  don't  discourage  you ;  I  think 
it  wiU  please  Sir  Everard,  from  what  he  said  when  I  jested  with 
him  about  it;  only  I  hope  that  intolerable  papa,  with  his 
brogue,  and  hb  snuff,  and  his  Latin,  and  his  insufferable  long 
stories  about  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  will  find  it  necessary  here- 
after to  be  an  inhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  But  as  to  the 
daughter,  though  I  think  you  might  find  as  fitting  a  match  in 
England,  yet  if  your  heart  be  rec^y  set  upon  this  Scotch  rose- 
buci^  why  the  Baronet  has  a  great  opinion  of  her  ibther  and  of 
his  family,  and  he  wishes  much  to  see  you  manied  and  settled, 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  three  ermines 
passanti  which  may  otherwise  pass  away  altogether.  But  I 
will  bring  you  his  mind  fully  upon  the  subject,  since  you  are 
debarred  correspondence  for  the  present^  for  I  think  you  will 
not  be  long  in  Scotland  before  me.' 
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*  Indeed  1  and  what  oan  induoe  you  to  think  of  retiuning  to 
Sootlandf  No  relenting  longings  towaids  the  land  of  nioiintain^ 
and  floods,  I  am  afraid.' 

'  None,  on  my  word ;  but  Emily's  health  is  now,  thank  Qod, 
re-established,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  little  hopes  of 
concluding  the  business  wluch  I  hare  at  present  most  at  heart 
until  I  can  haye  a  personal  interview  with  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief ;  for,  as  fluellen  says,  "  the  duke  doth 
love  me  well,  and  I  thank  heaven  I  have  deserved  some  love  at 
his  hands."  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two  to  arrange 
matters  for  your  departure ;  your  liberty  extends  to  the  next 
room.  Lady  Emily's  parlour,  where  you  will  find  her  when  you 
are  disposed  for  music,  readings  or  conversatioo.  We  luive 
taken  measures  to  exclude  all  servants  but  Spontoon,  who  is  as 
trueassteeL' 

In  about  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned,  and  found  his 
yoimg  friend  conversing  with  his  lady;  she  pleased  with  his 
manners  and  information,  and  he  delighted  at  being  restored, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  to  the  society  of  his  own  rank,  from 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  exoluaed. 

'And  now,'  said  the  Colonel,  'hear  my  arrangements,  for 
there  is  little  time  to  lose.  This  youngster,  Edward  Waverley, 
alias  Williams,  alias  Captain  Butler,  must  continue  to  pass  by 
his  fourth  aiioi  of  Francis  Stanley,  my  nephew ;  he  shall  set 
out  to-morrow  for  the  North,  and  the  chariot  shall  take  him  the 
first  two  stages.  Sponto(m  shall  then  attend  him;  and  they 
shall  ride  post  as  far  as  Huntingdon;  and  the  presence  of 
Spontoon,  well  known  on  the  road  as  my  servant,  will  chedc  all 
disposition  to  inquiry.  At  Huntingdon  you  will  meet  the  real 
Frank  Stanley.  He  is  studying  at  Cambridge;  but,  a  little 
while  ago,  doubtful  if  Emiljps  health  would  permit  me  to  go 
down  to  the  North  myself  I  procured  him  a  passport  from  l£e 
seoretazy  of  state's  office  to  go  in  ,my  stead.  As  he  went  chiefly 
to  look  after  you,  his  journey  is  now  unnecessary.  He  knows 
your  stox^;  you  will  dme  together  at  Huntingdon ;  and  perhaps 
your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some  plan  for  removing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  danger  of  your  farther  progress  northward.  And 
now  (taking  out  a  morocco  case),  let  me  put  you  in  fonds  for 
the  campaign.' 

'  I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  Colonel ' 

'Nay,'  said  Colond  Talbot,  'you  should  command  my  purse 
in  any  event ;  but  this  money  is  your  own.  Your  father,  con- 
sidering the  chance  of  your  being  attainted,  left  me  his  trustee 
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fw  your  advantage.  So  that  you  are  worth  ahove  £15,000, 
besides  Brere-wood  Lodge — a  yezr  uidependent  person,  I  promiae 
you.  There  are  bills  here  for  J&200 ;  any  larger  sum  you  may 
have,  or  credit  abroad,  as  soon  as  joui  motions  require  it.' 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Wayerley  of  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth  was  to  write  to  honest  Farmer  Jopson,  re- 
questing his  acceptance  of  a  silver  tankard  on  the  part  of  bis 
Mend  Williams,  who  had .  not  forgotten  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth  December  last.  He  begged  him  at  the  same  time 
carefully  to  preserve  for  him  his  Highland  garb  and  accoutre- 
ments, particularly  the  arms,  curious  in  themselves,  and  to 
which  the  friendship  of  the  donors  gave  additional  valua  Lady 
Emily  undertook  to  find  some  suitable  token  of  remembrance 
likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  please  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Wilhams; 
and  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  kind  of  farmer,  promised  to  send 
the  Ulswater  patriarch  an  excellent  team  of  horses  for  cart  and 
plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  in  London ;  and,  travelling 
in  the  manner  projected,  he  met  with  Frank  Stanley  at 
Huntingdon.  The  two  young  men  were  acquainted  in  a 
minute. 

*  I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle,'  said  Stanley ;  '  the  cautious 
old  soldier  did  not  care  to  hint  to  me  that  I  might  hand  over 
to  you  this  passport,  which  I  have  no  occasion  for;  but  if  it 
should  afterwards  come  out  as  the  rattle-pated  trick  of  a  young 
Cantab,  cela  ne  tire  d  rien.  You  are  therefore  to  be  Francis 
Stanley,  with  this  passport.'  This  proposal  appeared  in  e£feot 
to  alleviate  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  Edward  must 
otherwise  have  encountered  at  eveiy  turn ;  and  accordingly  he 
scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  more  especially  as  he 
had  discarded  all  political  purposes  from  his  present  journey, 
and  could  not  be  accused  of  furthering  machinations  against 
the  government  while  travelling  under  protection  of  the 
secretary's  passport. 

The  day  passed  merrily  away.  The  young  student  was 
inquisitive  about  Waverley's  campaigns,  and  &e  manners  of 
the  Highlands,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
by  whistling  a  pibroch,  dancing  a  strathspey,  and  singing  a 
Highland  song.  The  next  morning  Stanley  rode  a  stage  norths 
ward  with  his  new  friend,  and  parted  from  him  with  great 
reluctance,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Spontoon,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  submit  to  discipline,  was  rigid  in  enforcing  it^ 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

DraOLATIOK 

Wavsblbt  riding  poBt»  aa  was  the  usual  ftudiion  of  the  period, 
without  any  adventure  save  one  or  two  queries,  whioh  the 
talisman  of  his  passport  sufficiently  answered,  reached  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  Here  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  deoisiye 
battle  of  Oulloden.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had  long  expected, 
though  the  success  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a  ftdnt  and  setting 
gleam  over  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier.  Yet  it  came  upon  him 
like  a  shock,  by  which  he  was  for  a  time  altogether  unmanned. 
The  generous,  the  courteous,  the  noble-minded  adyenturer  was 
then  a  fugitive^  with  a  price  upon  his  head ;  his  adherents,  so 
braye,  so  enthusiastio,  so  faithful,  were  dcAd,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled.  Where,  now,  was  the  exalted  and  high-souled  Fergus, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  surrived  the  night  at  Clifton  1  Where  the 
pure-heazted  and  primitiye  Baron  A  Bradwardine^  whose  foibles 
seemed  foils  to  set  off  the  dismterestedness  of  his  disposition, 
the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  unshaken  courage  t 
Those  who  clung  for  support  to  these  fallen  columns.  Rose  and 
Flora,  where  were  they  to  be  sought,  and  in  what  diisrta:e8S  must 
not  the  loss  of  their  natural  protectors  haye  involyed  them? 
Of  Flora  he  thought  with  the  regard  of  a  brother  for  a  sister; 
of  Rose  with  a  sensation  yet  more  deep  and  tender.  It  might 
be  still  his  fate  to  supply  the  want  of  those  guardians  they  had 
lost.  Agitated  by  these  thoughts  he  precipitated  his  journey. 
When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries  must 
necessarily  conmience^  he  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  his  situation. 
Many  inhabitants  of  that  dty  had  seen  and  known  him  as 
Edward  Waverley;  how,  then,  could  he  avail  himself  of  a 
passport  as  Francis  Stanley!  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid 
all  company,  and  to  move  northward  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  expectation  of  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  and  he  was  also  to  leave  his  own 
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address,  under  his  feigned  character,  at  a  plaoe  agreed  upon. 
With  this  latter  purpose  he  sallied  out  in  the  dusk  through  the 
well-known  streets,  carefuUy  shunning  ohservation,  but  in  vain  : 
one  of  the  first  persons  whom  he  met  at  onoe  recognised  him.  It 
was  Mrs.  Flookhart,  Fergus  Mao-Ivor's  good-hiunoured  landlady. 

'Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  youf  na,  ye  needna 
be  feared  for  me.  I  wad  betray  nae  gentleman  in  your  circum- 
stances. Eh,  lack  a-day  I  lack  a-day  I  here's  a  change  o' 
markets ;  how  merry  Colonel  Mac-lTor  and  you  used  to  be  in 
our  house  I '  And  liie  good-natured  widow  died  a  few  natural 
tears.  As  there  was  no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance, 
Waverley  acknowledged  it  with  a  good  grace,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  his  own  situation.  '  Ab  it's  near  the  darkening,  air, 
wad  ye  just  step  in  by  to  our  house  and  tak  a  dish  o'  teat  and 
I  am  sure  if  ye  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room,  I  wad  tak  care 
ye  are  no  disturbed,  and  naebody  wad  ken  ye ;  for  Kate  and 
Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi'  twa  o'  BJawley^s  dragoons,  and 
I  hae  twa  new  queans  instead  o'  them.' 

Waverley  accepted  her  invitation,  and  engaged  her  lodging 
for  a  night  or  two,  satisfied  he  should  be  safer  in  the  house  of 
this  simple  creature  than  anywhere  else.  When  he  entered  the 
parlour  his  heart  swelled  to  see  Fergus's  bonnet^  with  the  white 
cockade,  hanging  beside  the  little  mirror. 

'Ay,'  said  ^gr^  FlnnlirlTiArt-^  sighing,  as  she  observed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  *  the  pmr  Cdonel  bought  a  new  ane  just 
the  day  before  they  marched,  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that 
ane  doun,  but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell ;  and  whiles  I 
look  at  it  till  I  just  think  I  hear  him  cry  to  GUlum  to  bring 
him  his  bonnet,  as  he  used  to  do  when  he'was  ganging  out. 
It's  unco  silly — the  neighbours  ca'  me  a  Jacobite,  but  they 
may  say  their  say — ^I  am  sure  it's  no  for  that — ^but  he  was  as 
kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and  as  weel-fa'td  too. 
Oh,  d'ye  ken,  sir,  when  he  is  to  sufiforf ' 

'Suffer !  Qood  heaven  1  Why,  where  is  hef ' 

'Eh,  Lord's  sakel  d'ye  no  kenf  The  poor  Hieland  body, 
Dugald  Mahony,  cam  here  a  while  syne,  wi'  ane  o'  his  arms 
cuttit  off,  and  a  sair  dour  in  the  head — ^yell  mind  Dugald,  he 
carried  aye  an  axe  (m  his  shouther — and  he  cam  here  just 
begging,  as  I  may  say,  for  something  to  eat.  Awed,  he  tauld 
us  the  Chief,  as  they  ca'd  him  (but  I  aye  ca'  him  the  Colonel), 
and  Ensign  Maocombich,  that  ye  mind  wed,  were  ta'en  some- 
where beside  the  English  border,  when  it  was  sae  6bA  that  his 
folk  never  missed  him  till  it  was  ower  late,  and  they  were  like  to 
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gang  dean  daft  And  he  said  that  little  Galium  Beg  (he  was 
a  bauld  miaohieTOiui  oallant  that)  and  your  honour  were  killed 
that  same  night  in  the  tuilne,  and  mony  mae  braw  men.  But 
he  grat  when  he  Rpak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never  saw  the  like. 
And  now  the  word  gangs  the  Colonel  is  to  be  tried,  and  to 
suffer  wi'  them  that  were  ta'en  at  Carlisle.' 

*And  his  sister!' 

'Ay,  that  they  ca'd  the  Lady  Flora — wed,  she's  away  up  to 
Carlisle  to  him,  and  liyes  wi'  some  grand  Papist  lady  thereabouts 
to  be  near  him.' 

'And,'  said  Edward,  'the  other  young  lady f ' 

'  Whilk  other!    I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colond  had.' 

'I  mean  Miss  Bntdwardine,'  said  Edward. 

'Ou,  ay;  the  laird's  daughter,'  said  his  landlady.  'She  was 
a  yeiy  bonny  lasde,  poor  tUng,  but  far  shyer  than  Lady  Flora.' 

'  Where  is  she,  for  God's  sa£;e t' 

'Ou,  wha  kens  where  ony  o'  them  is  nowt  puir  things, 
they're  sair  ta'en  doun  for  their  white  cockades  and  their  white 
roses ;  but  she  gaed  north  to  her  father's  in  Perthshire,  when 
the  gavemment  troops  cam  back  to  Edinbro'.  There  was  some 
pretty  men  amang  them,- and  ane  Major  Whacker  was  quartered 
<m  me,  a  very  ceevil  gentleman, — ^but  0,  Mr.  Wayerley,  he  was 
naething  sae  wed  fa'xd  as  the  puir  Colonel.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  Miss  Bradwardine's  father  f ' 

'  The  auld  laird  f  na,  naebody  kens  that.  But  they  say  he 
fought  very  hard  in  liiat  bluidy  battle  at  Invemefls;  and 
Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  says  that  the  govermnent 
folk  are  sair  agane^him  for  having  been  out  twice ;  and  troth  he 
might  hae  ta'en  warning,  but  there's  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule. 
The  puir  Colonel  was  only  out  ance.' 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good-natured 
widow  knew  of  the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and  acquaintances; 
but  it  was  enough  to  detennine  Edward,  at  all  hazards,  to 
proceed  instantly  to  Tully-Veolan,  where  he  concluded  he 
should  see,  or  at  least  hear,  something  of  Rose.  He  therefore 
left  a  letter  for  Colond  Talbot  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  signed 
by  his  assumed  name^  and  giving  for  his  address  the  post-town 
next  to  the  Baron's  residence. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  resolving  to 
make  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot ;  a  mode  of  travelling  to 
which  he  was  partial,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of  permitting 
a  deviation  from  the  road  when  he  saw  parties  of  mUitary  at  a 
distance.    His  campaign  had  considerably  strengthened  his  con- 
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stitation  and  improyed  his  habits  of  enduring  fatigae.      Hia 
baggage  he  Bent  before  him  as  opportunily  oceorred. 

As  he  advanced  northwaid,  the  traces  of  war  beoame  yisiUa. 
Broken  earriagesy  dead  horaesy  unroofed  cottage^  trees  Idled  lor 
palisades,  and  bridges  destroyed  or  only  partiaUy  lepairBd — all 
indicated  the  movements  of  hostile  armies.  In  those  plaoes 
where  the  gentry  were  attached  to  the  Stuart  cauaCy  their 
houses  seemed  dismantled  or  deserted,  the  usual  course  of  what 
may  be  called  ornamental  labour  was  totally  interrupted,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  seen  gliding  about,  wiui  fear,  sorrow,  and 
dejection  on  their  faces. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  village  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  with  feelings  and  sentiments — ^how  differoit  from  those 
wGoh  aStdndedliis  nrst  entrance  1  Then,  life  was  so  new  to  him 
that  a  dull  or  disagreeable  day  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
which  his  imagination  anticipated,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
time  ought  ozdy  to  be  consecrated  to  elegant  or  amusing  study, 
and  relieved  by  social  or  youthful  frolic.  Now,  how  changed  1 
how  saddened,  yet  how  elevated  was  his  character,  within  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  1  Danger  and  misfortune  are  rapid, 
though  severe  teachers.  'A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,'  he  felt  in 
internal  confidence  and  mental  dignity  a  compensation  for  the 
gay  dreams  which  in  his  case  experience  had  so  rapidly  dissolved. 

As  he  approached  the  villi^  he  saw,  with  surprise  and 
anxiety,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  near  it,  and, 
what  was  worse^  that  they  seemed  stationaiy  there.  This  he 
conjectured  from  a  few  tents  which  he  beheld  (Simmering  upon 
what  was  called  the  Common  Moor.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
stopped  and  questioned  in  a  place  where  he  was  so  likely  to  be 
recognised,  he  made  a  large  circuit,  altogether  avoiding  the 
hamlet,  and  approadiing  tihe  upper  gate  of  the  avenue  by  a 
by-path  well  known  to  him.  A  single  glance  announced  that 
great  changes  had  taken  place.  One  half  of  the  gate,  entirely 
destroyed  and  split  up  for  firewood,  lay  in  piles^  ready  to  be 
taken  away ;  the  other  swimg  uselessly  about  upon  its  loosened 
hinges.  The  battlements  above  the  gate  were  broken  and 
thrown  down,  and  the  carved  bears,  which  were  said  to  have 
done  sentinel's  duty  upon  the  top  for  centuries,  now,  buried 
from  their  posta^  lay  among  the  rubbish.  Tbe  avenue  was 
cruelly  wasted.  Several  large  trees  were  feUedLnd  left  lying 
across  the  path ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  land  the  more 
rude  hoofs  of  dragoon  horses,  had  poached  into  flack  mud  the 
verdant  turf  whidi  Waverley  had  so  much 
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Upon  entering  the  courfc-yaid,  Edward  saw  the  fears  realised 
which  these  ciroumstances  had  excited.  The  place  had  been 
sacked  by  the  Sling's  troops,  who,  in  wanton  mischief,  had 
even  attempted  to  bum  it;  and  though  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  had  resisted  the  fire,  unless  to  a  partial  extent,  the 
stables  and  out-houses  were  totally  consumed.  The  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  &ie  main  building  were  scorched  and  blackened ; 
the  pavement  of  the  court  l^ken  and  shattered;  the  doors 
torn  down  entirely,  or  hanging  by  a  single  hinge ;  the  windows 
dashed  in  and  demolished,  and  the  court  strewed  with  articles 
of  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The  acoeesaiies  of  ancient 
distinction,  to  which  the  Baroo,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  had 
attached  so  much  importance  and  veneration,  were  treated  with 
peculiar  contumely.  The  fountain  was  demolished,  and  the 
spring  which  had  supplied  it  now  flooded  the  oourtryard.  The 
stone  basin  seemed  to  be  destined  for  a  drinking-trough  for  cattle^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged  upon  the  ground. 
The  whole  tribe  of  bears,  large  and  small,  had  experienced  as 
little  favour  as  those  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  family  pictures,  which  seemed  to  have  served  as 
targets  for  the  soldiers,  lay  on  the  ground  in  tatters.  With 
an  aching  heart,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Edward  viewed  this 
wreck  of  a  mansion  so  respected.  But  his  anxiety  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  proprietors,  and  his  fears  as  to  what  that  fate  might 
be,  increased  with  every  step.  When  he  entered  upon  the 
terrace  new  scenes  of  desolation  were  visible.  The  balustrade 
was  broken  down,  the  walls  destroyed,  the  borders  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  the  fruit-trees  cut  down  or  grubbed  up.  In 
one  compartment  of  this  old-fashioned  garden  were  two  immense 
horse-chestnut  trees,  of  whose  size  the  Baron  was  particularly 
vain ;  too  lazy,  perhaps,  to  cut  them  down,  the  spoilers,  with 
malevolent  ingenuity,  had  mined  them  and  placed  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  the  oavily.  One  had  been  shivered  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered  around, 
encumbering  the  ground  it  had  so  long  slutdowed.  The  other 
mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  torn  from  the  mass,  which,  mutilated 
and  defaced  on  the  one  side,  still  spread  on  the  other  its  ample 
and  undiminished  boughs.* 

Amid  these  general  marks  of  ravage,  there  were  some  which 

*  A  pair  of  chflstnut  traoi,  daitrojradf'tlM  one  ontlrely  and  the  other  in  put^  by  mch 
•  miwrnavoas  and  mmton  act  of  revenge,  grew  at  InTeigairy  Outle,  the  foctreea  of 
MaoDooakl  of  Oton^ary. 
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mora  partioularly  addroonod  the  feelings  of  Wateiley.    Yiewin^ 

the  front  of  the  building  thus  wasted  and  defaioed,  his  eyes 

naturally  sought  the  little  balcony  which  more  properly  bekniged 

to  Rose's  apartment^  her  troinhnej  or  rather  ctnquHmef  4kMffe, 

It  was  easily  discoveredy  for  beneath  it  lay  the  stage-flowers 

and  shrubs  with  which  it  was  her  pride  to  decorate  it»  and 

which  had  been  hurled  from  the  bartuan ;  seyeial  of  her  books 

were  mingled  with  broken  flower-pots  and  other  remnaatB. 

Among  these  Waverley  distinguished  one  of  his  own,  a  small 

copy  of  Ariosto^  and  gathered  it  as  a  treasure^  though  wasted 

by  the  wind  and  rain. 

While,  plunged   in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene 

excited,  he  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain 

the  fate  of  the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  Yoice  from  the  interior 

of  the  building  singing,  in  well-remembered  accents,  an  old 

Scottish  song : 

*  Thev  oame  upon  ns  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  kni^^t ; 
Hy  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  ns  in  extremitie. 

They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  saa  dear ; 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  draye  his  gear ;  * 
The  moon  may  set,  the  smi  may  rise, 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  ms  eyes.' 

'Alas,' thought  Edward,  'is  it  thou  t  Poor  helpless  being,  art 
thou  alone  left^  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and 
unconnected  scraps  of  minstreliB^  the  halls  that  prote^ed  thee  f ' 
He  then  called,  first  low,  and  then  louder,  'Davie — Dayie 
Gellatley ! '. 

The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of 
a  sort  of  greenhouse,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called 
the  Terraoe-walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated,  as 
if  in  terror.  Wayerley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to 
whistle  a  tune  to  which  he  was  pe^rtial,  which  Davie  had 
expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening  to^  and  had  picked  up 
from  him  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's  minstrel^  no  more  equalled 
that  of  Blondel  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Ccrar  de  Lion; 
but  the  melody  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  recognition. 
Davie  again  stole  from  his  lurking-place,  but  timidly,  while 
Waverley,  afraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  mallng  the  most 
encouraging  signals  he  could  devise.  '  It's  his  ghlist,'  muttered 
Davie ;  yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowlldge  his  living 

*  Xlie  flnt  fluee  ooeplete  aze  from  ui  old  bsUsd,  called  the  Bord  Jwidow's  Lamonl 
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aoqnaantanoe.  The  poor  fool  himself  tappetaei  the  ghost  of 
what  he  had  heen.  The  peculiar  dresB  in  which  he  had  been 
attired  in  better  days  showed  only  miserable  rags  of  its 
whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of  which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the 
remnants  of  tapestried  hangings,  window-curtain%  and  shreds 
of  pictures  with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters.  His  face, 
too^  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and  the  poor  creature 
looked  hoUow-^yed,  mei^ire,  half-starved,  and  nervous  to  a 
pitiable  degree.  After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length  approached 
Waverley  with  some  confidence,  stared  him  sadly  in  the  face, 
and  said,  'A'  dead  and  gane— a'  dead  and  gane.' 

'Who  are  deadT  sud  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapacity 
of  Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

'Baron,  and  Baalie,  and  Saunders  Saunderson,  and  Lady 
Rose  that  sang  sae  sweet — a'  dead  and  gane— -dead  and  gane; 

But  follow,  follow  me, 

While  glowworms  light  the  lea, 

I'll  show  ye  where  the  dead  should  be— 

Eaeh  in  his  shroud, 

Whfle  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  night  the  dead  man's  lea.' 

With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  bottom  of  me  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the 
stream  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary. 
Edward,  over  whom  an  involuntary  shuddering  stole  at  the 
import  of  his  words,  followed  him  in  some  hope  of  an  explanation. 
As  the  house  was  evidently  deserted,  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  among  the  ruins  any  more  rational  informer. 

Davie^  walking  very  fast^  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
garden,  and  scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that  once 
had  divided  it  from  the  wooded  glen  in  which  the  old  tower  of 
Tully-Veolan  was  situated.  He  then  jumped  down  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and,  followed  by  Waverley,  proceeded  at  a 
great  pace^  climbing  over  some  fragments  of  rock  and  turning 
with  difficulty  round  others.  They  passed  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  castle;  Waverley  followed,  keeping  up  with  his  guide 
with  difficulty,  for  the  twilight  began  to  fall.  FoUowing  the 
descent  of  the  stream  a  little  lower,  he  totaUy  lost  him,  but  a 
twinkling  light  which  he  ikow  discovered  among  the  tangled 
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oopae-wood  and  buaheft  seemed  a  suzer  guide.  He  soon  pcmmed 
a  venr  unoouth  path ;  and  bj  its  guidance  at  length  reached 
the  door  of  a  wretched  hat.  A  fierce  haAing  of  dogs  was 
at  fiipt  heard,  but  it  BtiUed  at  his  approach.  A  voice  sounded 
from  within,  and  he  held  it  most  prudent  to  listen  before  he 
advanced. 

*  Wha  hast  thou  brought  here^  thou  unsoinsy  villain,  thou  f ' 
said  an  old  woman,  apparently  in  great  indignaticm.  Heheaid 
Davie  Gellatley  in  answer  whistle  a  part  ol  the  tune  by  whidi 
he  had  recalled  himself  to  the  simpleton's  memory,  and  had 
now  no  hesitation  to  knock  at  the  door.  There  was  a  dead 
silence  instantly  within,  except  the  deep  growling  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  he  next  heard  the  mistress  of  the  hut  approach  the  door, 
not  probably  for  the  sake  of  undoing  a  latch,  but  of  fastening 
a  bolt.    To  prevent  this  Waverley  lifted  the  latch  himself. 

In  front  was  an  old  wretched-looking  woman,  exclaiming^ 
'  Wha  comes  into  folk's  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this  time  o'  the 
night  r  On  one  side^  two  grim  and  half -starved  deer  grey- 
hounds laid  aside  their  ferocity  at  his  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  recognise  him.  On  the  otiier  side,  half  concealed  by  the 
open  door,  yet  apparently  seeking  that  concealment  reluctantly, 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  right  hand  and  his  left  in  the  act 
of  drawing  another  from  his  belt,  stood  a  tall  bony  gaunt 
figure  in  tiie  remnants  of  a  faded  uniform  and  a  beard  of  three 
weeks'  growth.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Bradwardioe.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  he  threw  aside  his  weapon  and  greeted 
Waverley  with  a  hearty  embrace. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

OOMPABINO  OF  NOm 


Thb  Baron's  story  was  short,  when  diyested  of  the  adages 
and  oommonplaoefly  Latin,  fingliah,  and  Scotoh,  with  whioh 
his  erudition  garnished  it  He  insiBted  much  upon  his  grief 
at  the  loss  of  Edward  and  of  Qlennaquoieh,  f ou^t  the  fields 
of  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  and  related  how,  after  all  was  lost 
in  the  last  battle,  he  had  returned  home,  under  the  idea 
of  more  easily  finding  shelter  among  his  own  tenants  and  on 
his  own  estate  than  elsewhere.  A  party  of  soldiers  had  been 
sent  to  lay  wasto  his  property,  for  olemenoy  was  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  Their  piooee(ungs,  howerer,  wero  diedced  by 
an  order  frtmi  the  civil  court.  The  estate,  it  was  founcl^ 
might  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  to  the  projudioe  of 
Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbit,  the  heir-male,  whose 
daim  couM  not  be  projudiced  by  the  Baron's  attainder,  as 
deriving  no  right  through  him,  and  who^  therefore,  like  other 
heirs  of  entail  in  the  same  situation,  entered  upon  possession. 
But,  tmlike  many  in  similar  circumstanoes,  the  new  laird 
speedily  showed  that  he  intended  utterly  to  exclude  his 
predecessor  from  all  benefit  or  advantage  in  the  estate,  and 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  avafl  himself  of  the  old  Baron's 
evil  fortune  to  the  fuU  extent.  This  was  the  more  ungenerous, 
as  it  was  generally  known  that,  from  a  romantic  idea  of  not 
prejudicing  this  young  man's  right  as  heir-male,  the  Baron  had 
refrained  from  settling  his  estate  on  his  daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  countiy  people, 
who  were  partial  to  their  old  master,  and  irritated  against  his 
successor.  In  the  Baron's  own  words,  'The  matter  did  not 
coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the  commons  of  Bradwardine, 
Mr.  Waveriey ;  and  the  tenante  were  slack  and  repugnant  in 
pa3rment  of  their  mails  and  duties;  and  when  my  kinsman 
came  to  the  village  wi'  the  new  factor,  Mr.  James  Howie, 
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'Hout  na,  your  Honoiir/  said  old  Janet^  'ye  were  just  as  ill 
aff  In  the  f eifteeD,  and  got  tiie  bonnie  baitmie  back,  an'  a'.  AzmI 
now  the  eggs  is  ready,  and  the  mniiHXX&'B  brandered,  and 
there's  ilk  ane  a  tronoher  and  some  saut,  and  the  heel  o'  the 
white  loaf  that  earn  frae  the  Bailie's;  and  there's  plenty  o' 
brandy  in  Ae  greybeaid  that  Lnoikie  Maclearie  sent  doan,  and 
winna  ye  be  sappered  like  prinoesf ' 

*  I  wish  one  Prinoe,  at  leasts  of  oar  aoqnaintanoe  may  be  no 
worse  <^'  said  the  Baron  to  Wayerley,  who  joined  him  in  cordial 
hopes  for  the  safety  of  the  nnf ortonate  Ghevalier. 

They  then  began  to  talk  of  their  future  prospects.  The 
Baron's  plan  was  very  simple.  It  was,  to  escape  to  France^ 
where,  by  the  interest  of  his  old  friends,  he  hoped  to  get  some 
military  employment,  of  whioh  he  still  conoeived  himself 
capable.  He  invited  Waverley  to  go  with  him,  a  propoeal  in 
which  he  acquiesced,  providing  the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot 
should  fail  In  procuring  his  pardon.  Tacitly  he  hoped  the 
Baron  would  sanction  lus  addresses  to  Bose^  and  give  him  a 
right  to  assist  him  in  his  exile ;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  on  this 
subject  until  his  own  fate  diould  be  decided.  Th^  then 
talked  of  Glennaquoioh,  for  whom  the  Baron  expressed  great 
anxiety,  although,  he  observed,  he  was  'the  very  AchiUes  of 
Horatius  Flaccus, — 

Impiger,  inunndiis,  inezorabilii,  ao« ; 

which,'  he  continued,  'has  been  thus  rendered  (vernacularly) 
by  Struan  Bobertson : 

A  fiery  etter-oap,  a  fraotioas  ohiel, 

Ab  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steeL' 

Flora  had  a  large  and  unqualified  share  of  the  good  old 
man's  sympathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some  kind  of 
kennel  behind  the  hallan;  Davie  had  been  long  asleep  and 
snoring  between  Ban  and  Buscar.  These  dogs  had  followed 
him  to  the  hut  after  the  mansion-house  was  deserted,  and  there 
constantly  resided ;  and  their  ferocity,  with  the  old  woman's 
reputation  of  being  a  witch,  contributed  a  gold  deal  to  keep 
visiton  from  the  glen.  With  this  view,  Badie  Macwheeble 
provided  Janet  underhand  with  meal  for  their  maintenance, 
and  also  with  little  articles  of  luxury  for  his  katron's  use,  in 
supplying  whioh  much  precaution  was  necessarily  used.    After 
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some  oomplimentfl^  the  Baron  oooaped  his  uBual  ocmdh,  and 
Waverlej  ledined  in  an  easy  chair  of  tattered  yetveti  whioh 
had  once  garnished  the  state  bed-room  of  Tolly- Vedan  (for 
the  furniture  of  this  mansion  was  now  soattered  through  all 
the  cottages  in  the  yicinit j),  and  went  to  sleep  as  comfortably 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  bed  of  down. 


CHAPTER  LXY 

MOBI  MZPLAHATIOH 

With  the  fint  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  iraa  Bonttling  abcmt 
the  houae  to  wake  the  Baton,  who  usually  didpt  sound  and 
heayily. 

'I  must  go  baok,'  he  said  to  Waveiley,  'to  my  eore;  will 
you  walk  down  the  glen  wi'  met' 

They  went  oat  together,  and  fdlowed  a  nanow  and  en- 
tangled, foot-path,  which  tiie  oocasional  paasage  of  ang^en  or 
woML-outten  had  traced  by  the  aide  of  the  stream.    On  their 
way  the  Banm  explained  to  Waverley  that  he  would  be  under 
no  danger  in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-Yeolan,  and 
even  in  being  seen  wa&ing  abouti  if  he  used  uie  preoantioa 
of  pretending  that  he  was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent 
or  surveyor  for  an  English  gentleman  who  designed  to   be 
purchaser.    With  this  view  he  recommended  to  him  to  visit 
the  Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor^s  house,  called  Little 
Yeolan,  about  a  mile  from  the  village^  though  he  was  to 
remove  at  next  tenn.     Stanley's  passport  would  be  an  answer 
to  the  officer  who  conmianded  the  muitazy ;  and  as  to  any  of 
the  country  people  who  might  recognise  Waverley,  the  Baroa 
assured  him  ne  was  in  no  duiger  of  being  betrayed  l^  them. 

'I  believe,'  said  the  old  man,  'half  the  people  of  the  barony 
know  that  their  poor  auld  laird  is  scmiewhere  hereabout;  for  I 
see  they  do  not  suffer  a  single  bairn  to  come  here  a  bird- 
nesting;  a  practice  whilk,  when  I  was  in  full  poosoamop  of 
my  power  as  baxon,  I  was  imable  totally  to  inhibit.  Nay,  I 
often  find  bits  of  things  in  my  way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God 
help  theml  leave  there,  because  they  thinkithey  may  be 
useful  to  me.  I  hope  they  will  get  a  wiser  piaster,  aiul  as 
kind  a  one  as  I  was.' 

A  natural  sigh  closed  the  sentence;  but  the  qilet  equanimity 
with  which  the  Baron  endured  his  misfortunes  lad  something 
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in  it  venerable  and  even  sublime.  There  was  no  fruitless 
repining,  no  turbid  melancholy ;  he  bore  his  lot»  and  the  hard- 
ahips  vhioh  it  inYolved,  with  a  good-humoured,  though  serious 
oomposure,  and  used  no  violent  language  against  the  prevailing 
party. 

'  I  did  what  I  thought  my  duty,'  said  the  good  old  man, 
'and  questionless  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It 
grieves  me  sometimes  to  look  upon  these  blackened  walls  of 
the  house  of  my  ancestors;  but  doubtless  officers  cannot 
always  keep  the  soldier's  hand  from  depredation  and  spuilzie ; 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself,  as  ye  may  read  in  Ckilonel 
Munro  his  ExpedUium  with  the  Worthy  Scotch  Begimen$  called 
Maeia$^$  JRegHnemt^  did  often  permit  it.  Indeed  I  have  myself 
seen  as  sad  sights  as  Tully-Veolan  now  is  when  I  served  with 
the  Mar6chal  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  be  sure  we  may  say  with 
y irgUius  Maro^  Fuimut  Troee — and  there's  the  end  of  an  auld 
sang.  But  houses  and  families  and  men  have  a'  stood  lang 
enough  when  they  have  stood  till  they  fall  with  honour ;  and 
now  I  hae  gotten  a  house  that  is  not  unlike  a  domue  fdtima' 
— ^they  were  now  standing  below  a  steep  rodk.  'We  poor 
Jacobites,'  continued  the  Baron,  looking' up,  'are  now  like  the 
conies  in  Holy  Scripture  (which  the  great  traveller  Pooocke 
calleth  Jerboa)^  a  feeble  people,  that  make  our  abode  in  the 
rooks.  So,  fare  you  well,  my  good  lad,  till  we  meet  at  Janet's 
in  the  even ;  for  I  must  get  into  my  Patmos,  which  is  no  easy 
matter  for  my  auld  stiff  Iknbs.' 

With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rock,  striding,  with  the 
help  of  his  hands,  from  one  precarious  footstep  to  another,  till 
he  got  about  half-way  up^  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed 
the  mouth  of  a  hole,  resembling  an  oven,  into  which  the  Baron 
insinuated,  first  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  then,  by  slow 
gradation,  the  rest  of  his  long  body ;  his  legs  and  feet  finally 
disappearing,  coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  entering  his  retreati 
or  a  Icmg  pedigree  introduced  widi  care  and  difficulty  into  the 
narrow  pigeon-hole  of  an  old  cabinet.  Waverley  had  the 
cariosity  to  clamber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in  his  den,  as 
the  lurking-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upon  the  whole»  he 
looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious  pussle  called  'a  reel  in  a 
bottle,'  the  marvel  of  children  (and  of  some  grown  people  too, 
myself  for  one),  who  can  neither  comprehend  the  mystery  how 
it  has  got  in  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  out.  The  cave  was  very 
narrow,  too  low  in  the  roof  to  admit  of  his  standing,  or  afanost 
of  his  sitting  up^  though  he  made  some  awkward  attempts  at 
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the  ktter  postuie.  His  Bole  wnnaflmflnt  wm  the  peraaal  of  iiis 
old  tneoA  Titus  liTiua,  varied  by  ooeMJOPally  aoEatchiiig  Latizi 
proyerbs  and  texts  ci  Soriptare  with  hie  knife  on  the  roof  and 
walk  of  hie  f ortalioe^  whidi  were  of  aandatone.  Ab  the  oava 
was  dxy,  and  filled  with  dean  straw  and  withered  fern,  <  it 
nuMie^'  as  he  said,  ocnling  himself  up  with  an  air  of  snugness 
and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  aitaatioD, 
<  unless  when  the  wind  was  due  north,  a  yesy  passahk  pite  for 
an  old  soldier.'  Neither,  as  he  obsenred,  was  he  without 
sentries  for  the  purpose  €i  reoonnoitEing.  Dayie  and  hia 
mother  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to  diaoover  and  avert 
danger;  and  it  was  singular  what  instances  of  address  Bocuiied 
dictated  by  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  poor  simpletoD 
when  his  patron's  safety  was  concerned. 

With  Janeti  Edward  now  sought  an  interview.  He  had 
recognised  her  at  first  sight  as  the  old  woman  who  had  nursed 
him  during  his  sickness  after  his  delivery  from  Gifted  Gilfillan. 
The  hut  also^  though  a  little  repaired  and  somewhat  better 
furnished,  was  certainly  the  place  of  his  confinement;  and  he 
now  recollected  on  the  common  moor  of  Tully-Veolan  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  deca/ad  tree,  called  the  tuytUmff-treej  which  he 
had  no  doubt  was  the  same  at  which  the  Highlanders  rendea- 
voused  on  that  memorable  night.  All  this  he  had  combined  in 
his  imagination  the  night  before;  but  reasons  which  may 
probably  occur  to  the  reader  prevented  him  from  catechising 
Janet  in  the  presence  of  the  Buon. 

He  now  conmienced  the  task  in  good  earnest;  and  the  first 
question  was,  Who  was  the  young  lady  that  visited  the  hut 
during  hia  illness t  Janet  pauaBd  for  a  little;  and  then 
observed,  that  to  keep  the  secret  now  would  neither  do  good 
nor  ill  to  anybody. 

'  It  was  just  a  leddy  that  hasna  her  equal  in  the  worid — 
Miss  Rose  Brodwardine  1 ' 

'Then  Miss  Rose  was  probably  also  the  author  of  my  deliver- 
ance,' inferred  Waverley,  delighted  at  the  confirmation  of  an  idea 
which  local  droumstances  had  already  induced  him  to  entertain. 

'I  wot  wed,  Mr.  Wauverlev,  and  tiiat  was  she  e'en;  but  sair, 
sair  angry  and  afironted  wad  she  hae  been,  puir  thhig^  if  she 
had  thought  ye  had  been  ever  to  ken  a  word  about  the  matter; 
for  she  gar'd  me  speak  aye  Gaelic  when  ye  wn  in  hearings  to 
mak  ye  trow  we  were  in  the  Hielands.  I  o|n  speak  it  weil 
enough,  for  my  mother  was  a  Hieland  woman. 

A  few  more  questions  now  brought  out  thi  whole  mystery 
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lespeotiBg  Waverley's  deUyeonuioe  from  the  Ixmdage  in  which  he 
left  CaimYreokaii.  Never  did  musio  sound  sweeter  to  an 
amateur  than  the  drowsy  tautology  with  whieh  old  Janet 
detailed  every  oircumstanoe  thrilled  upon  the  ears  of  Waverley. 
But  my  reader  is  not  a  lover,  and  I  must  spare  his  patience,  by 
attempting  to  condense  within  reasonable  compass  the  narrative 
which  old  Janet  spread  through  a  harangue  of  nearly  two 
hours. 

When  Waverley  communicated  to  Fergus  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  Rose  Bradwardine  by  Davie  Gellatley,  giving  an 
account  of  Tully-Veolan  being  occupied  by  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  that  circumstance  had  struck  upon  the  busy  and  active 
mind  of  the  Chieftain.  Dager  to  distress  and  narrow  the  posts 
of  the  enemy,  desirous  to  prevent  their  establishing  a  garrison  so 
near  him,  and  willing  also  to  oblige  the  Baron — ^f or  he  often  had 
the  idea  of  marriage  with  Rose  floating  through  his  brain — ^he 
resolved  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the  red-coats 
and  to  bring  Rose  to  Glennaquoich.  But  just  as  he  had  ordered 
Evan  with  a  small  party  on  this  duty,  the  news  of  Cope's  having 
marched  into  the  Highlands,  to  meet  and  disperse  the  forces 
of  the  Chevalier  ere  they  came  to  a  head,  obliged  him  to  join 
the  standard  with  his  whole  forces. 

He  sent  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  him;  but  that 
cautious  freebooter,  who  well  understood  the  value  of  a 
separate  command,  instead  of  joining,  sent  various  apologies 
which  the  pressure  of  the  times  compelled  Fergus  to  admit  as 
currenti  though  not  without  the  internal  resolution  of  being 
revenged  on  him  for  his  procrastination,  time  and  place 
convenient.  However,  cus  he  could  not  amend  the  matter,  he 
issued  orders  to  Donald  to  descend  into  the  Low  Country, 
drive  the  soldiers  from  Tully-Veolan,  and,  paying  all  respect 
to  the  mansion  of  the  Baron,  to  take  his  abode  somewhere  near 
it,  for  protection  of  his  daughter  and  family,  and  to  harass  and 
drive  away  any  of  the  armed  volunteers  or  small  parties  of 
military  which  he  might  find  moving  about  the  vicinity. 

As  this  charge  formed  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  which 
Donald  proposed  to  interpret  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  as  he  was  relieved  from  the  immediate  terrors  of  Fei^gus, 
and  as  he  had^  from  former  secret  services,  some  interest  in  the 
councils  of  the  Chevalier,  he  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  He  achieved  without  difficulty  the  task  of  driving  the 
soldiers  from  Tully-Veolan ;  but,  although  he  did  not  venture  to 
encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  to  disturb  Miss 
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Rose,  beiiig  tmwilliiig  to  make  himaelf  a  powerful  enemy  In  tlie 
Chevalier'i  army, 

For  well  he  knew  the  Baron's  wrath  was  deadly ; 

yet  he  set  about  to  raise  oontributiouB  and  exaetkxiB  upon  the 
tenantry,  and  otherwiae  to  turn  the  war  to  his  own  advantage. 
Meanwhile  he  mounted  the  white  eockade^  and  waited  upoo 
Rose  with  a  pretext  of  great  devotion  for  the  service  in  whidi 
her  father  was  engaged,  and  many  apologies  for  the  fireedom  he 
must  neoessarily  use  for  the  support  of  his  people.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Rose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame,  with  all 
sorts  of  exaggeration,  that  Waverley  had  killed  the  smith  at 
Caimvreckan,  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  him ;  had  been  cast  into 
a  dungeon  by  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  and  was  to  be 
executed  by  martial  law  within  three  days.  In  the  agony  which 
these  tidings  excited  she  proposed  to  Donald  Bean  the  reaoae 
of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  very  sort  of  service  which  he  was 
desirous  to  undertake,  judging  it  might  constitute  a  merit  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  make  amends  for  any  peccadilloes  which 
he  might  be  guilty  of  in  the  country.  He  had  the  axt,  however, 
pleading  all  the  while  duty  and  discipline,  to  hold  ofl^  until  poor 
Rose,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  offered  to  bribe  him  to 
the  enterprise  with  some  valuable  jewels  whidi  had  been  her 
mother's. 

Donald  Bean,  who  had  served  in  France,  knew,  and  perhaps 
overestimated,  the  value  of  these  trinkets.  But  he  abo  per- 
ceived Rose's  apprehensions  of  its  being  discovered  that  she  had 
parted  with  her  jewels  for  Waverley's  liberatian.  Resolved  this 
scruple  should  not  part  him  and  the  treasure,  he  voluntarily 
offeied  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  mention  Miss  Rose's 
share  in  the  transaction ;  and,  foreseeing  convenience  in  keeping 
the  oath  and  no  probable  advantage  in  breaking  it,  he  took  the 
engagement — ^in  order,  as  he  told  his  lieutenanti  to  deal  lumd- 
somely  by  the  young  lady — ^in  the  only  mode  and  form  which, 
by  a  mental  paction  with  himself,  he  considered  as  binding :  be 
swore  secrecy  upon  his  drawn  dirk.  He  was  the  more  especially 
moved  to  this  act  of  good  faith  by  some  attentions  that  Miss 
Bradwardine  showed  to  his  daughter  Alice,  which,  while  tiiey 
gained  the  heart  of  the  mountain  damsel,  highiy  gratified  the 
pride  of  her  father.  Alice,  who  could  nowlspeak  a  little 
English,  was  very  communicative  in  return  for  Rose's  kindness, 
readily  confided  to  her  the  whole  papers  respectmg  the  intrigue 
with  Gardiner's  regiment^  of  which  she  was  the  iepositaxy,  and 
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as  readily  undertook^  at  her  inBtanoe,  to  restore  tbem  to 
Waverlej  without  her  father's  knowledge.  'For  they  may 
oblige  the  bonnie  young  lady  and  the  handsome  young  gentle- 
man,' said  Alioe,  '  and  what  use  has  my  father  for  a  wlun  bits  o' 
Boarted  paperY' 

The  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of  executing 
this  purpose  on  the  ere  of  Wayerley's  leaving  the  glen. 

How  Donald  executed  his  enterprise  the  reader  is  aware. 
But  the  expulsion  of  the  military  from  TuUy-Y eolan  had  given 
alarm,  and  while  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  GilfiUan,  a  strong 
party,  such  as  Donald  did  not  care  to  f ace^  was  sent  to  drive 
back  the  insurgents  in  their  turn,  to  encamp  there,  and  to 
protect  the  country.  The  officer,  a  gentleman  and  a  disciplin- 
arian, neither  intruded  himself  on  Miss  Bradwardine,  whose 
unprotected  situation  he  respected,  nor  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
commit  any  breach  of  discipline.  He  formed  a  little  camp 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  house  of  TuUy- Veolan,  and  placed 
proper  guards  at  the  passes  in  the  vicinity.  This  unwelcome 
news  reached  Donald  Bean  Lean  as  he  was  returning  to  Tully- 
Yeolan.  Determined,  however,  to  obtain  the  guerdon  of  lus 
labour,  he  resolved,  since  approach  to  Tully-Veolan  was 
impossible,  to  deposit  his  prisoner  in  Janet's  cottage,  a  place 
the  very  existence  of  which  could  hardly  have  been  suspected 
even  by  those  who  had  long  lived  in  the  vicinity,  unless  they 
had  been  guided  thither,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Waverley  himself.  This  effected,  he  claimed  and  received  his 
reward.  Waverley's  illness  was  an  event  which  deranged  all 
their  calculations.  Donald  was  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood with  his  people,  and  to  seek  more  free  course  for  his 
adventures  elsewhere.  At  Bose's  earnest  entreaty,  he  left  an 
old  man,  a  herbalist,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  a  little 
of  medicine,  to  attend  Waverley  during  his  illness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started  in  Bose's 
mind.  They  were  suggested  by  old  Janet,  who  insisted  that»  a 
reward  having  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Waverley, 
and  his  own  personal  effects  being  so  valuable,  there  was  no 
saying  to  what  breach  of  faith  Donald  might  be  tempted.  In 
an  agony  of  grief  and  terror,  Boee  took  the  daring  resolution  of 
explaining  to  the  Prince  himself  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
Waverley  stood,  judging  that»  both  as  a  politician  and  a  man 
of  honour  and  humanity,  Charles  Edward  would  interest  him- 
self to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party. 
This  letter  she  at  first  thought  of  sending  anonymously,  but 
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naturally  feared  it  would  not  in  that  oaae  be  credited.  She 
therefore  subscribed  her  name,  though  with  reluctance  and 
terror,  and  consigned  it  in  charge  to  a  young  man  whoi,  at 
leaving  his  farm  to  join  the  Chevalier's  anny,  made  it  hia 
petition  to  her  to  have  some  sort  of  credentials  to  the  adven- 
turer, from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  commission. 

The  letter  reached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to  the 
Lowlands,  and,  aware  of  the  political  importance  of  having  it 
supposed  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Rngliah 
Jacobites,  he  caused  the  most  positive  orders  to  be  transmitted 
to  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  transmit  Waverley,  safe  and  uninjured, 
in  person  or  effects,  to  the  governor  df  Doune  Castle.    The  free- 
booter durst  not  disobey,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  was  now 
so  near  him  that  punishment  might  have  followed ;  besidesy  he 
was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  robber,  and  was  unwilling  to  canoe! 
the  interest  created  through  former  secret  services  by  being 
refractory  on  this  occasion.     He  therefore  made  a  virtue  oi 
necessify,  and  transmitted  orders  to  his  lieutenant  to  convey 
Edward  to  Doime,  which  was  safely  accomplished  in  the  mode 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.     The  governor  of  Doune  was 
directed  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner,  because 
the  Prince  was  apprehensive  that  Waverley,  if  set  at  liberty, 
might  have  resumed  his  purpose  of  returning  to  England, 
without  afibrding  him  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  interview. 
In  this,  indeed,  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glen- 
naquoich,  with  whom  it  may  be  remembered  the  Chevalier 
communicated  upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Edward,  though 
without  telling  him  how  he  came  to  leam  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement. 

This,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lady's  secret; 
for  although  Rose's  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  cautious  and 
general  terms,  and  professed  to  be  written  merely  from  motives 
of  humanify  and  seal  for  the  Prince's  service,  yet  she  expressed 
so  anxious  a  wish  that  she  should  not  be  known  to  have  inter* 
fered,  that  the  Chevalier  was  induced  to  suspect  the  deep 
interest  which  she  took  in  Waverley's  safety.  This  conjecture, 
which  was  well  founded,  led,  however,  to  false  inferences.  For 
the  emotion  which  Edward  displayed  on  approaching  Flora  and 
Rose  at  the  ball  of  Holyrood  was  placed  by  tie  Chevalier  to 
the  account  of  the  latter ;  and  he  concluded  tiat  the  Baron's 
views  about  the  settlement  of  his  property,!  or  some  such 
obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual  inclinations.  Common  fame, 
it  is  true,  frequently  gave  Waverley  to  Miss  Mal-Ivor ;  but  the 
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Prinoe  knew  that  common  fame  is  very  prodigal  in  such  gifts ; 
and,  watching  attentively  the  behayiour  of  the  ladies  towards 
Wayerley,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  young  Englishman  had  no 
interest  with  Flora,  and  was  beloved  by  Eose  Bradwardine. 
Desirous  to  bind  Waverley  to  his  service,  and  wishing  also  to 
do  a  kind  and  friendly  action,  the  Prince  next  asstoled  the 
Baron  on  the  subject  of  settling  his  estate  upon  his  daughter. 
Mr.  Bradwardine  acquiesced;  but  the  consequence  was  that 
Feigus  was  immediately  induced  to  prefer  his  double  suit  for 
a  wife  and  an  earldom,  which  the  Prince  rejected  in  the 
maimer  we  have  seen.  The  Chevalier,  constantly  engaged  in 
his  own  multiplied  affairs,  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  explansr 
tion  with  Waverley,  though  often  meaning  to  do  so.  But 
after  Fergus's  declaration  he  saw  the  necessity  of  appearing 
neutral  between  the  rivals,  devoutly  hoping  that  the  matter, 
which  now  seemed  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  strife,  might  be 
permitted  to  lie  over  t^  the  termination  of  the  expedition. 
When,  on  the  march  to  Derby,  Fergus,  being  questioned  con- 
cerning his  quarrel  with  Waverley,  alleged  as  the  cause  that 
Edward  was  desirous  of  retracting  the  suit  he  had  made  to 
his  sister,  the  Chevalier  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  himself 
observed  Miss  Mao-Ivor's  behaviour  to  Waverley,  and  that  he 
was  convinced  Fergus  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mistake  in 
judging  of  Waverleys  conduct^  who,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  The  quarrel  which 
ensued  between  Edward  and  the  Chieftain  is,  I  hope,  still  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  reader.      These  circumstances  will  • 

serve  to  explain  such  points  of  our  narrative  as,  according  to       Z  •  \ 
the  custom  of  stoiy-tellers,  we  deemed  it  fit  to  leave  unexplained, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  reader's  curiosity. 

When  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  facts  of  this 
narrative,  Waverley  was  easily  enabled  to  apply  the  clue  which 
they  afforded  to  other  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.  To  Rose  Bradwardine,  then,  he  owed  the  life 
which  he  now  thought  he  could  willingly  have  laid  down  to 
serve  her.  A  little  reflection  convinced  him,  however,  that  to 
live  for  her  sake  was  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  that, 
being  possessed  of  independence,  she  might  share  it  with  him 
either  in  foreign  countries  or  in  his  own.  -  The  pleasure  of  being 
allied  to  a  man  of  the  Baron's  high  worth,  and  who  was  so 
much  valued  by  his  uncle  Sir  Everard,  was  also  an  agreeable 
consideration,  had  anything  been  wanting  to  recommend  the 
match.      His  absurdities,   which  had    appeared    grotesquely 
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ludiorouB  during  his  prosperity,  seemed,  in  the  sunset  of  his 
fortune,  to  be  harmonised  and  assimilated  with  Uie  noble 
features  of  his  character,  so  as  to  add  peculiarity  withoat 
exciting  ridicule.  His  mind  occupied  with  such  projects  of 
future  happiness,  Edward  sought  Little  Veolan,  the  habitatioQ 
of  Mr.  Duncan  Maowheeble. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

Kow  18  Cupid  a  child  of  conaciencd— lie  makes  reetitntioii. 

Shaxspsa&b. 

Mr.  Dunoan  "hlLAawBSBBLa,  no  longer  Commissary  or  Bailie, 
though  still  enjoying  the  empty  name  of  the  latter  dignity,  had 
e80i4)ed  proscription  by  an  early  secession  from  the  insurgent 
party  and  by  his  insignificance. 

Edward  found  him  in  his  office,  immersed  among  papers  and 
accounts.  Before  him  was  a  lai^e  bicker  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
and  at  the  side  thereof  a  horn  spoon  and  a  botUe  of  two-penny. 
Eagerly  running  his  eye  over  a  voluminous  law-paper,  he  from 
time  to  time  shovellea  an  immense  spoonful  of  these  nutritive 
viands  into  his  capacious  mouth.  A  pot-bellied  Dutch  bottle 
of  brandy  which  stood  by  intimated  either  that'  this  honest  V 
limb  of  the  law  had  taken  his  fnoming  already,  or  that  he 
meant  to  season  his  porridge  with  such  digestive ;  or  perhaps 
both  ciroumstances  might  reasonably  be  inferred.  His  night- 
cap and  morning-gown  had  whilome  been  of  tartan,  but»  equally 
cautious  and  fru^ial,  the  honest  Bailie  had  got  them  dyed  black, 
lest  their  original  ill-omened  colour  might  remind  his  visitors 
of  his  unlucky  excursion  to  Derby.  To  sum  up  the  picture,  his 
face  was  daubed  with  snuff  up  to  the  eyes^  and  his  fingers  with 
ink  up  to  the  knuckles.  He  looked  dubiously  at  Waverley  as 
he  approached  the  little  green  rail  which  fenced  his  desk  and 
stool  from  the  approach  of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  could  give  the 
Bailie  more  annoyance  than  the  idea  of  his  acquaintance  being 
claimed  by  any  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  were  now 
BO  much  more  likely  to  need  assistance  than  to  afibrd  profit. 
But  this  was  the  rich  young  Englishman;  who  knew  what 
might  be  his  situation  1  He  was  the  Baron's  friend  too ;  what 
was  to  be  done  t 

While  these  reflections  gave  an  air  of  absurd  perplexity  to 
the  poor  man's  visage,  Waverley,  reflecting  on  the  communica- 
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tion  he  was  about  to  make  to  him,  of  a  nature  so  ridicaloual  j 
oontrasted  with  the  appearance  of  the  individual,  could  not  help 
bursting  out  a-laugbing,  as  he  checked  the  piopensity  to 
exdaim  with  Syphax — 

Cato'fl  a  proper  penon  to  introst 
A  loTe-tab  with. 

As  Mr.  Maowheeble  had  no  idea  of  any  person  laughing 
heartily  wHo  was  either  encircled  by  peru  or  oppressed  by 
poverty,  the  hilarity  of  Edward's  countenance  greatly  relieved 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own,  and,  giving  hun  a  tolerably 
hearty  welcome  to  Little  Yeolan,  he  asked  what  he  would 
choose  for  breakfast.  His  visitor  had,  in  the  first  place,  sonoe- 
thing  for  lus  private  ear,  and  begged  leave  to  bolt  the  door. 
Duncan  by  no  means  liked  this  precaution,  which  savoured  €ji 
danger  to  be  apprehended ;  but  he  could  not  now  draw  bade 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man,  as  he  could  make  it  his 
interest  to  be   faiUiful,  Edward  communicated  his  present 
situation  and  future  schemes  to  Maowheeble.     The  wily  agent 
listened  with  apprehension  when  he  found  Waverley  was  still 
in  a  state  of  proscription ;  was  somewhat  comforted  by  learning 
that  he  had  a  passport ;  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  when  he 
mentioned  the  amount  of  lus  present  fortune;  opened  huge 
eyes  when  he  heard  the  brilliancy  of  his  future  expectations ; 
but  when  he  expressed  his  intention  to  share  them  with  Miss 
Rose  Bradwardine,  ecstasy  had  almost  deprived  the  honest  man 
of  lus  senses.     The  Bailie  started  from  his  three-footed  stool 
like  the  Pythoness  from  her  tripod ;  flung  his  best  wig  out  of 
the  window,  because  the  block  on  which  it  was  placed  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  career ;  chucked  his  cap  to  the  ceiUng,  caught 
it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  '  Tullochgorum ' ;  danced  a  Highland  fling 
with  inimitable  grace  and  i^ility,  and  then  throw  himself 
exhausted  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,   '  Lady  Wauverley !  ten 
thousand  a-year  the  least  penny !    Lord  preserve  my  poor 
understandii:^ ! ' 

*  Amen  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Waverley ;  ^  but  now,  Mr. 
Maowheeble,  let  us  proceed  to  business.'  This  word  had  some- 
what a  sedative  effect,  but  the  Bailie's  head,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  was  still  '  m  the  bees.'  He  mended  hisken,  however, 
marked  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an  aaple  marginal 
fold,  whipped  down  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's  Stf^len  froTa  a  shel^ 
where  that  venerable  work  roosted  with  Stair'a  IrutUtOionSj 
Dirleton's  Doubts^  Balfour's  Fractiquesy  and  a  laroel  of  old 
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account-bookB,  opened  the  volume  at  the  article  Contract  of 
Marriage,  and  prepared  to  make  what  he  called  a '  sma'  minute 
to  prevent  parties  frae  resiling/ 

With  some  difficulty  Waverlay  made  him  comprehend  that 
lie  was  going  a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  him  that  he 
should  want  his  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his 
residence  safe  for  the  time,  by  writing  to  the  officer  at  TuUy- 
Yeolan  that  Mr.  Stanley,  an  ^^iglish  gentleman  nearly  related 
to  Colonel  Talbot^  was  upon  a  visit  of  business  at  Mr.  Mao- 
wheeble's,  and,  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his 
passport  for  Captain  Foster's  inspection.  This  produced  a  polite 
answer  from  the  officer,  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanley  to 
dine  with  him,  which  was  declined  (as  may  easily  be  supposed) 
under  pretence  of  business. 

Waverley's  next  request  was,  that  Mr.  Macwheeble  would 

despatch  a  man  and  horse  to ^  the  post-town  at  which 

Colonel  Talbot  was  to  address  him,  with  directions  to  wait  there 
until  the  post  should  bring  a  letter  for  Mr.  Stanley,  and  then 
to  forward  it  to  Little  Yeolan  with  all  speed.  In  a  moment 
the  BaOie  was  in  search  of  his  apprentice  (or  servitor,  as  he  was 
called  Sixty  Years  since),  Jock  Scriever,  and  in  not  much 
greater  space  of  time  Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white 
pony. 

^  Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel,  sir,  for  he's  aye  been  short  in 
the  wind  since— ahem — ^Lord  be  gude  to  me !  (in  a  low  voice), 
I  was  gaun  to  oome  out  wi' — since  I  rode  whip  and  spur  to 
fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr.  Wauverley  and  Vioh  Ian  Vohr ; 
and  an  uncanny  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains.  Lord  f orgie  your 
honour !  I  might  hae  broken  my  neck ;  but  troth  it  was  in  a 
venture,  mae  ways  nor  ane ;  but  this  maks  amends  for  a'.  Lady 
Wauverley !  ten  thousand  a-year  t  Lord  be  gude  \mto  me  1 ' 
'But  you  forget,  Mr.  MEtowheeble,  we  want  the  Baron's 

consent — ^the  lady's ' 

'Never  fear,  I'se  be  caution  for  them;  I'se  gie  you  my 
personal  warrandice.  Ten  thoiisand  a-year !  it  dings  Balma- 
whapple  out  and  out — a  year's  rent's  worth  a'  Balmawhapple^ 
fee  and  life-rent  t    Lord  xoake  us  thankful  1 ' 

To  turn  the  current  of  his  feelings,  Edward  inquired  if  he 
had  heard  anything  lately  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich. 

'Not  one  word,'  answered  Macwheeble,  'but  that  he  was 
still  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  was  soon  to  be  panelled  for  his  life. 
I  dinna  wish  the  young  gentleman  ill,'  he  said,  'but  I  hope 
that  they  that  hae  got  him  will  keep  hhn,  and  no  let  him  back 
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to  this  Hidaiid  bonier  to  plagoe  lu  wf  bkck-mul  aiid  a' 

o*  Tiolent^  wioogoo^  and  mairtOTrfa*  opprc«ion  and  opoliation, 

out;  and  be  coakba  takcueo'  the  ailkr  whea  he  had  gotten 
it  nother,  bat  filing  it  a'  into  yon  idle  quean's  kp  at  Edinbui)^^ 
but  li^ht  oome  light  gane.  For  my  part^  I  never  wish  to  aee 
a  kilt  in  the  ooimtry  again,  nor  a  led^oat^  nor  a  gnn,  for  that 
mattery  unless  it  were  to  shoot  a  paitrii^;  they'iea'  tanr'd  wi'  ae 
stick.  And  when  th^  hare  done  ye  mang^  eren  when  je 
has  gotten  decreet  of  i^niilxie^  oppresBioay  and  liolent  profits 
against  them,  what  better  are  ye  I  Th^  hae  na  a  plack  to  pay 
je ;  ye  need  never  extract  it.' 

With  audi  disooune,  and  the  intervening  t^^ncs  of  bnninonSj 
the  time  pasaed  untfl  dinner,  MacwheeUe  meanwhile  promiocQg 
to  devise  some  mode  of  introducing  Edward  at  the  Duchrao, 
where  Rose  at  present  resided,  without  risk  of  dangor  or 
suspicioD ;  which  seemed  no  very  easy  task,  since  the  laird  waa 
a  veiy  lealous  friend  to  government.    The  poultry-yard  had 
been  laid  under  requisition,  and  oockyleeky  and  Scotch  ccdlopa 
soon  reeked  in  the  Bailie's  litde  pariour.     The  landlord's  coik- 
screw  was  just  introduced  into  the  monle  of  a  |Hnt  bottle  of  daret 
(cribbed  possibly  from  the  cellars  of  Tully- Veolan),  when  the 
sight  of  the  grey  pony  passing  the  window  at  full  trot  induced 
the  Bailie,  bat  with  due  precaution,  to  place  it  aside  for  the 
moment.    Enter  Jock  Scnever  with  a  packet  for  Mr.  Stanlej; 
it  is  Ck>loael  Talbot's  seal,  and  Edward's  fingers  tremble  as 
he  undoes  it.    Two  official  papers^  folded,  mgned,  and  sealed  in 
all  formality,  drop  out.    They  were  hastily  picked  up  by  the 
Bailie^  who  had  a  natural  respect  for  everydiing  resembling  a 
deed,  and,  glancing  slily  on  their  titles^  his  eyes,  or  rather 
spectadefl^  are  greeted  with  'Protection  by  his  Boyal  Highness 
to  the  person  of  Cosmo  Oomyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  that  ilk, 
commonly  called  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  forfeited  for  his  aooessioQ 
to  the  late  rebellion.'    The  other  proves  to  be  a  protection  of 
the  nme  tenor  in  fovour  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq.     Colonel 
Talbot's  letter  was  in  these  words : — 

<Mt  DiAB  Edwabd^ 

'  I  am  just  arrived  here,  and  yet  I  have  finished  my  busi- 
ness ;  it  has  cost  me  some  trouble  though,  as  you  shall  hear.  1 
waited  upon  his  Boyal  Highness  immediately  on  my  arrival, 
and  found  him  in  no  very  good  humour  for  my  purpose. 
Three  or  four  Scotch  gentlemen  were  just  leaving  his  levee. 
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After  he  had  ezpiessed  himaelf   to  me   very  oourteoudy; 

"  Would  you  think  it^"  he  said^  "  Talbot^  here  have  been  half  a 

dozen  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  and  best  friends  to 

government  north  of  the  Forth,  Major  MelyiUe  of  CaimYreckan, 

Kubrick  of  Duchran,  and  others,  vho  have  fairly  wrung  from 

me,  by  their  downright  importunity,  a  present  protection  and 

the  promise  of  a  future  pardon  for  that  stubborn  old  rebel 

whom  they  call  Baron  of  Bradwardine.     They  allege  that  his 

high  personal  character,  and  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to 

such  of  our  people  as  fell  into  the  rebels'  hands,  should  weigh 

in  his  favour,  especially  as  the  loss  of  his  estate  is  likely  to  be 

a  severe  enough  punishment.    Bubrick  has  xmdertaken  to  keep 

him  at  his  own  house  tiU  things  are  settled  in  the  country ;  but 

it's  a  little  hard  to  be  forced  in  a  manner  to  pardon  such  a 

mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Brunswick."     This  was  no 

favourable  moment  for  opening  my  business ;  however,  I  said 

I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  Boyal  Highness  was  in  the 

course  of  granting  such  requests,  as  it  emboldened  me  to 

present  one  of  the  like  nature  in  my  own  name.     He  was  very 

angry,  but  I  persisted;  I  mentioned  the  uniform  support  ci 

our  three  votes  in  the  house,  touched  modestly  on  services 

abroad,  though  valuable  only  in  his  Boyal  Highness's  having 

been  pleased    kindly  to   accept  them,  and  founded  pretty 

strongly  on  his  own  expressions  of  friendship  and  good -will. 

He  was  embarrassed,  but  obstinate.     I  hinted  the  policy  of 

detaching,  on  all  future  occasions,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  as 

your  uncle's  from  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected.     But  I 

made  no  impression.     I  mentioned  the  obligations  which  I  lay 

under  to  Sir  Everard  and  to  you  personally,  and  claimed,  as 

the  sole  reward  of  my  services,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 

afibrd  me  the  means  of  evincing  my  gratitude.      I  perceived 

that  he  still  meditated  a  refusal,  and,  taking  my  commission 

from  my  pocket,  I  said  (as  a  last  resource)  tiiat,  as  his  Boyal 

Highness  did  not,  under  these  pressing  circumstances,  thmk 

me  worthy  of  a  ^vour  which  he  had  not  scrupled  to  grant  to 

other  gentlemen  whose  services  I  could  hardly  judge  more 

important  than  my  own,  I  must  beg  leave  to  deposit,  with  all 

humility,  my  commission  in  his  Boyal  Highness's  hands,  and  to 

retire  from  the  service.    He  was  not  prepared  for  this ;  he  told 

me  to  take  up  my  commission,  said  some  handsome  things  of 

my  services,  and  granted  my  request.    Tou  are  therefore  once 

more  a  free  man,  and  I  have  promised  for  you  that  you  wiU  be 

a  good  boy  in  future,  and  remember  what  you  owe  to  the  lenity 
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of  govemmeiit.    Thus  you  see  mjrprinoe  can  be  as  geneious  as 
yown.    I  do  not  preteiuly  indeed,  i^t  he  confers  a  &YOur  with 
all  the  foreign  graces  and  compliments  of  your  Chevalier 
errant;  but  he  has  a  plain  "Rngllwh  manner,  and  the  erident 
reluctance  with  which  he  grants  your  request  indicates  the 
sacrifice  which  he  makes  of  his  own  inclination  to  your  wishes. 
My  friend,  the  adjutant-ffeneral,  has  procured  me  a  duplicate  of 
the  Baron's  protection  ^e  original  being  in  Major  Melville's 
possession),  which  I  send  to  you,  as  I  know  that  if  you  can  find 
him  you  will  have  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  communicate 
the  joyful  intelligence.    He  will  of  course  repair  to  the  Duohran 
without  loss  of  time,  there  to  ride  quarantine  for  a  few  weeks. 
As  for  you,  I  give  you  leave  to  escort  him  thither,  and  to  stay 
a  week  there,  as  I  understand  a  certain  fair  lady  is  in  that 
quarter.    And  I  have  the  pleasure  to  teU  you  that  whatever 
progrees  you  can  make  in  her  good  graces  will  be  highly  agree- 
able to  Sir  Everaid  and  Mrs.  Bachel,  who  wiU  never  believe 
your  views  and  fooepects  settled,  and  the  three  ermines  passant 
in  actual  safety,  until  you  present  them  with  a  Mrs.  Edward 
Waverley.     Now,  certain  love-affitirs  of  my  own — a  good  many 
years  since — interrupted    some  measures  which  were    then 
proposed  in  favour  of  the  three  ermines  passant ;  so  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  make  them  amends.    Therefore  make  good  use  of 
your  time,  for,  when  your  week  is  expired,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  you  go  to  London  to  plead  your  pardon  in  the  law  courts. 
'  Ever,  dear  Waverley,  yours  most  truly, 

*  Pmrjp  Talbot.' 
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Happy's  the  wooing 
Thar  s  not  long  a-doing. 

Whbn  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by  these 
excellent  tidings  had  somewhat  subsided,  Edward  proposed 
instantly  to  go  down  to  the  glen  to  acquaint  the  Baron  witli 
their  import  But  the  cautious  Bailie  justly  observed  that,  if 
the  Baron  were  to  appear  instantly  ui  public,  the  tenantry  and 
villagers  might  become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy,  and 
give  o£fence  to  'the  powers  that  be,'  a  sort  of  persons  for 
whom  the  Bailie  always  had  unlimited  respect.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  Mr.  Waverley  should  go  to  Janet  Crellatley's 
and  bring  the  Baron  up  under  cloud  of  night  to  Little  V eolan, 
where  he  might  once  more  enjoy  the  luxunr  of  a  good  bed 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  said,  he  himself  would  go  to  Captain 
Foster  and  show  him  the  Baron's  protection,  and  obtain  his 
countenance  for  harbouring  him  that  night,  and  he  would  have 
horses  ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  l^m  on  his  way  to  the 
Duchran  along  with  Mr.  Stanley, '  whilk  denomination,  I  appre- 
hend, your  honour  will  for  the  present  retain,'  said  the  Bailie. 

'  Certainly,  Mr.  Macwheeble ;  but  will  you  not  go  down  to 
the  glen  yourself  ui  the  evening  to  meet  your  patron  f 

'  That  I  wad  wi'  a'  my  heart ;  and  mickle  obliged  to  your 
honour  for  putting  me  in  mind  o'  my  bounden  duty.  But  it 
will  be  past  sunset  afore  I  get  back  frae  the  Captain's,  and  at 
these  imsonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a  bad  name ;  there's  some- 
thing no  that  canny  about  auld  Janet  Gellatley.  The  Laird 
hell  no  believe  thae  things,  but  he  was  aye  ower  rash  and 
venturesome,  and  feared  neither  man  nor  deevil,  and  sae's 
seen  o't.  But  right  sure  am  I  Sir  Qeorge  Mackenyie  says, 
that  no  divine  can  doubt  there  are  witches,  since  the  Bible 
says  thou  shalt  not  sufier  them  to  live ;  and  that  no  lawyer  in 
Scotland  can  doubt  it,  since  it  is  punishable  with  death  by  our 
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law.  So  theie's  baith  law  and  goBpek  for  it.  An  his  honour 
winna  beUere  tlie  LeritioQ^  he  mi^t  aye  believe  the  Statute- 
book  ;  but  he  may  tak  his  am  way  o't ;  if  8  a'  ane  to  Doncan 
Macwheeble.  However,  I  ahall  send  to  ask  up  anld  Janet  tluB 
e'en;  it's  best  no  to  li^tly  them  that  have  that  chancter; 
and  well  want  Davie  to  turn  the  qnt^  icx  HI  gar  ^ppie  put 
down  a  fat  goose  to  the  Bie  for  your  honoms  to  your  sapper.' 
When  it  was  near  sonset  Waveriey  hastened  tx>  the  hut; 
and  he  eouM  not  but  allow  that  superstitioQ  had  chosen  no 
improper  locality,  or  unfit  object,  for  the  foundation  ol  her 
fantastic  tenon.  It  resembled  exactly  the  deaoziption  d 
Spenser: 

Thore,  in  a  gloomy  hollow  ^ea,  she  found 
A  little  cottage  ooilt  of  eticka  and  reeda, 
In  homely  wise,  and  wall*d  with  aoda  aioan<L 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell  in  loathfy  weeda, 
And  wilfal  want,  all  oanleae  of  her  neada ; 

So  fthooaing  aolitaiy  to  abjde 
Far  from  all  neighbomay  that  her  deyiHsh  deeds. 
And  hellish  arts,  from  people  she  mi|^t  hide. 
And  hurt  fitf  off,  unknown,  whomaoeyer  she  espied. 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  these  verses  in  his  memoiy. 
Poor  old  Janet,  bent  double  with  age  and  bleared  with  pea^ 
smoke,  was  tottering  about  the  hut  with  a  birch  broom, 
muttering  to  herself  as  she  endeavoured  to  make  her  hearth 
and  floor  a  little  dean  for  the  reception  of  her  expected  guests. 
Waverley's  step  made  her  starts  look  up,  and  faSl  artgemblingy 
so  much  had  her  nerves  been  on  the  rack  for  her  patron's 
safety.  With  difficulty  Waverley  made  her  comprehend  that 
the  Baron  was  now  safe  from  personal  danger;  and  when  her 
mind  had  admitted  that  joyful  news,  it  was  equally  haxd  to 
make  her  believe  that  he  was  not  to  enter  again  upon 
possession  of  his  estate.  'It  behoved  to  be,'  she  said,  'he  wad 
get  it  back  again ;  naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  tak  hifl 
gear  after  they  had  gi'en  him  a  pardon :  and  ior  that  Inch- 
Grabbit,  I  could  whiles  wish  mysell  a  witch  for  his  sake,  if  I 
werena  feared  the  Enemy  wad  tak  me  at  my  word.'  Waveriej 
then  gave  her  some  money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelily 
should  be  rewarded.  'How  can  I  be  rewarded,  sir,  sae  weel 
as  just  to  see  my  auld  maister  and  Miss  Eos|  come  back  and 
bnuk  their  ainf 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet>  and  sooL  stood  beneath 
the  Baron's  Patmos.  At  a  low  whistle  hi  observed  the 
veteran  peeping  out  to  reconnoitre,  like  an  Ad  badger  with 
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head  out  of  his  hole.  'Ye  hae  oome  rather  eariy,  my  good 
lad,'  Baid  he,  desoending ;  '  I  question  if  the  led-ooats  hae  beat 
the  tattoo  yet,  and  we're  not  safe  till  then.' 

'  Good  news  cannot  be  told  too  soon,'  said  Waverley ;  and 
with  infinite  joy  oommiuuoated  to  him  the  happy  tidings. 
The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion,  then 
exclaimed,  'Praise  be  to  God  1    I  shall  see  my  bairn  again.' 

'  And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more,'  said  Waverley. 

'I  trust  in  God  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of 
supporting  her;  for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bruckle  state; 
— ^but  what  signifies  warld's  gear!' 

'And  if,'  said  Waverley  modestly,  'there  were  a  situation  in 
life  which  would  put  Miss  Bradwardine  beyond  the  imcertainty 
of  fortune,  and  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was  bom,  would  you 
object  to  it»  my  dear  Baron,  because  it  would  make  one  of 
yoiir  friends  the  happiest  man  in  the  world!'  The  Baron 
turned  and  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness.  'Yes,' 
continued  Edward,  'I  shall  not  consider  my  sentence  al 
banishment  as  repealed  unless  you  will  give  me  pennission  to 
accompany  you  to  the  Duchran,  and ' 

The  Baron  seemed  collecting  aU  his  dignitrv  to  make  a 
suitable  reply  to  what^  at  another  time,  he  would  have  treated 
as  the  propounding  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
Bradwardine  and  Waverley.  But  his  efibrts  were  in  vain ;  the 
father  was  too  mighty  for  the  Baron ;  the  pride  of  birth  and 
rank  were  swept  away;  in  the  joyful  surprise  a  slight 
convulsion  passed  rapidtly  over  his  features,  as  he  gave  way  to 
the  feelings  of  nature,  threw  his  arms  around  Waverley's  neck, 
and  sobbed  out — 'My  son,  my  son !  if  I  had  been  to  search 
the  world,  I  would  have  made  my  choice  here.'  Edward 
returned  the  embrace  with  great  eympathy  of  feeling,  and  for 
a  little  while  they  both  kept  silence.  At  length  it  was  broken 
by  Edward.     ' But  Miss  Bradwardine ?' 

'  She  had  never  a  will  but  her  old  father's ;  besides,  you  are 
a  likely  youth,  of  honest  principles  and  high  birth;  no,  she 
never  had  any  other  will  than  mine,  and  in  my  proudest  days 
I  could  not  have  wished  a  mair  eligible  espousal  for  her  than 
the  nephew  of  my  exceUent  old  friend,  Sir  Everard.  But  I 
hope,  young  man,  ye  deal  na  rashly  in  this  matter!  I  hope 
ye  hae  secured  the  approbation  of  your  ain  friends  and  allies, 
particularly  of  your  imde,  who  is  tn  loco  pa/rentU !  Ah !  we 
maun  tak  heed  o'  that.'  Edward  assured  him  that  Sir  Everard 
would  think  himself  highly  honoured  in  the  flattering  reception 
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his  proposal  had  met  with,  and  that  it  had  his  entire  appro- 
bation; in  evidence  of  which  he  put  Cblonel  Talbot's  lettra- 
into  the  Baron's  hand.  The  Baron  read  it  with  great  attenticHi. 
'Sir  Everard,'  he  said,  'always  despised  wealth  in  compariBcm 
of  honour  and  birth ;  and  indeed  he  hath  no  occasion  to  ooarfc 
the  Diva  Peeuma,  Yet  I  now  wish,  since  this  Malcolm  tuniB 
out  such  a  parricide,  for  I  can  call  him  no  better,  as  to  think 
of  alienating  the  family  inheritance — ^I  now  wish  (his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the  trees) 
that  I  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house  and  the 
riggs  belanging  to  it.  And  yet^'  said  he,  resuming  more 
cheerfully,  'it's  maybe  as  weel  as  it  is;  for,  as  Baron  of 
Bradwaidhie,  I  might  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  insist 
upon  certain  compliances  respecting  name  and  bearings,  whilk 
now,  as  a  landless  laird  wi'  a  tocherless  daughter,  no  one  can 
blame  me  for  departing  from.' 

'Now,  Heaven  be  praised  I'  thought  Edward,  'that  Sir  Everard 
does  not  hear  these  scruples !  The  three  ermines  passant  and 
rampant  bear  would  certainly  have  gone  together  by  the  ears.' 
He  then,  with  all  the  ardoiu:  of  a  young  lover,  assured  the 
Baron  that  he  sought  for  his  happiness  only  in  Boise's  heart  and 
hand,  and  thought  himself  as  happy  in  her  father's  simple 
approbation  as  if  he  had  settled  an  earldom  upon  his  daughter. 

They  now  reached  Little  Veolan.  The  goose  was  smokmg  on 
the  table,  and  the  Bailie  brandished  his  knife  and  fork.  A 
joyous  greeting  took  place  between  him  and  his  patron.  The 
kitchen,  too^  had  its  company.  Auld  Janet  was  established  at 
the  ingle-nook ;  Davie  had  turned  the  spit  to  his  immortal 
honour ;  and  even  Ban  and  Buscar,  in  the  liberality  of  Mao- 
wheeble's  joy,  had  been  stiiffed  to  the  throat  with  food,  and 
now  lay  snoring  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  conducted  the  Baron  and  his  young  friend  to  the 
Duchran,  where  the  former  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  nearly  unanimous  application  of  the  Scottish 
friends  of  government  in  his  favour.  This  had  been  so  general 
and  so  powerful  that  it  was  almost  thought  his  estate  might 
have  been  saved,  had  it  not  passed  into  the  rapacious  hands  of 
his  unworthy  kinsman,  whose  right,  arising  out  of  the  Baron's 
attainder,  could  not  be  a£Peoted  by  a  pardon  from  the  crown. 
The  old  gentleman,  however,  said,  with  his  usual  spirit,  he  was 
more  gratified  by  the  hold  he  possessed  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  neighbours  than  he  would  have  been  in  being  '  rehabilitated 
and  restored  in  inUgrum,  had  it  been  found  practicable.' 
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We  shall  not  attempt  to  deicribe  the  meetbg  ot  the  fftther 
and  danghtery  loving  each  other  to  affiBOtaonatdyy  and  separ- 
ated under  such  prailous  oiitmmstanoes.  Still  lees  shall  we 
attempt  to  analyse  the  deep  blush  of  Bose  at  leceiTing  the 
compliments  of  Waverley,  or  sto^  to  inqxiire  whether  she  had 
any  curiosity  respecting  the  particular  cause  of  his  journey  to 
Scotland  at  that  period.  We  shall  not  even  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  humdrum  details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Tears  since.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that,  under  so  strict  a  martinet  as  the  Baron, 
all  things  were  conducted  in  due  fonn.  He  took  upon  himself, 
the  morning  after  their  anival,  the  task  of  announcing  the 
proposal  of  Waverley  to  Bose,  which  she  heard  with  a  proper 
degree  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame  does,  however,  say  that 
Waverley  had  the  evening  before  found  five  minutes  to  apprise 
her  of  what  was  ccHtuing,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
looking  at  three  twisted  serpents  which  formed  9kjei  UtoM  in 
the  garden.  / 

My  ftdr  readers  will  judge  for  themselves ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  so  important  an  affiiir  could  be 
communicated  in  so  short  a  space  of  time;  at  least,  it  certainly 
took  a  full  hour  in  the  Baron's  mode  of  conveying  it. 

Waverley  was  now  considered  as  a  received  lover  in  all  the 
forms.  He  was  made,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nodding  on 
the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  sit  next  Miss  Bradwa:^ine 
at  dumer,  to  be  Miss  Bradwardine's  partner  at  cards.  If  he 
came  into  the  room,  she  of  the  four  ^iiss  Bubrioks  who  ohanced 
to  be  next  Bose  was  sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimble  or  her 
scissors  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  leave  the 
seat  nearest  to  Sfiss  Bradwardine  vacant  for  his  occupation. 
And  sometimes,  if  papa  and  nuunma  were  not  in  the  way  to  keep 
them  on  their  good  behaviour,  the  misses  would  titter  a  little. 
The  old  Laird  of  Duchian  would  also  have  his  occasional  j  est,  and 
the  old  lady  her  remark.  Even  the  Baron  could  not  refrain ; 
but  here  Bose  escaped  every  embarrassment  but  that  of  conjec- 
ture^ for  his  wit  was  usually  couched  in  a  Latin  quotation.  The 
very  footmen  sometimes  grinned  too  broadly,  the  maidservants 
giggled  mayhap  too  loud,  and  a  provoking  air  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  fanuly.  Alice  Bean,  the  pretty 
maid  of  the  cavern,  who^  after  her  father's  fwirfwifm^  as  she 
called  it,  had  attended  Bose  as  fiXU-de-choMdiTty  smiled  and 
smirked  with  the  best  of  them.  Bose  and  Edward,  however, 
endured  all  these  little  vexatious  circumstances  as  other  folks 
have  done  before  and  since,  and  probably  contrived  to  obtain 
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some  indemnifioation,  ainoe  they  are  not  sapposed,  on  the  whbli^ 
to  have  been  particularly  unhappy  during  Waveriey's  six  days' 
stay  at  the  Duchian. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edward  should  go  to  Waveiley- 
Honour  to  make  the  neoesaaiy  arrangementa  for  hia  maniage^ 
thenoe  to  London  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  pleading  his 
pardon,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  claim  the  hand  H  his 
plighted  bride.  He  also  intended  in  his  journey  to  yisit  Golond 
Talbot;  but,  above  all,  it  was  his  most  important  object  to  lean 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  ;  to  visit  him 
at  Carlisle,  and  to  tir  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  pro- 
curing, if  not  a  pardon,  a  commutation  at  leasts  or  alleviatioOf 
of  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  almost  oertain  of  being 
oondenmed;  and,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  ofEdt  the  misenible 
Flora  an  asylum  with  Bose,  or  otherwise  to  assist  her  views  in 
any  mode  which  might  seem  possible.  The  fate  of  Fergus 
seemed  hard  to  be  averted.  Edward  had  already  striven  to 
interest  his  friend.  Colonel  Talbot,  in  his  behalf;  but  had  been 
given  distinctly  to  understand  by  his  reply  that  his  credit  in 
matters  of  that  nature  was  totally  exhausted. 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to  wait 
there  for  some  months  upon  business  confided  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  to  be  joined  by  Lady  Emilji  to 
whom  easy  travelling  and  goat's  whey  were  recommended,  and 
who  was  to  journey  northward  under  the  escort  of  Francis 
Stanley.  Edward,  therefore,  met  the  Colonel  at  Edinbuiigh, 
who  wished  him  joy  in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  approaching 
happiness,  and  cheerfully  undertook  many  commissions  whid^ 
our  hero  was  necesmxiljM^bliged  to  delegate  to  his  ebarge. 
But  on  the  subject  or^fert^  he  was  inexorable.  He  satisfied 
Ekiward,  indeed,  that  his  interference  would  be  unavailing ;  bat» 
besides.  Colonel  Talbot  owned  that  he  could  not  oonscientiouflif 
use  any  influence  in  favour  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman< 
'  Justice,'  he  said,  *  which  demanded  some  penalty  of  those  who 
had  wrapped  the  whole  nation  in  fear  and  in  moumingi  could 
not  perhaps  have  selected  a  fitter  victim.  He  came  to  the  field 
with  the  fuUest  light  upon  the  nature  of  his  attempt.  He  had 
studied  and  understood  the  subject.  His  lather's  fate  coold 
not  intimidate  him ;  the  lenity  of  the  laws  w|ich  had  restored 
to  him  his  father's  property  and  rights  coull  not  melt  hun. 
That  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  possessed  mniy  good  qualiti^ 
only  rendered  him  the  more  dangerous ;  that  hi  was  enlightened 
and  accomplished  made  his  crime  the  less  eslusable;  that  he 
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was  an  enthusiaBt  in  a  wrong  cause  only  made  him  the  more 
fit  to  be  its  mart^.  Above  all,  he  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  many  hundreds  of  men  into  the  field  who,  without 
him,  would  never  have  broken  the  peace  of  the  oountiy. 

'  I  repeat  it»'  said  the  Colonel, '  uiough  Heayen  knows  with  a 
heart  distressed  for  him  as  an  indiyidual,  that  this  young 
gentleman  has  studied  and  fully  understood  the  desperate  game 
which  he  has  played.  He  threw  for  life  or  death,  a  coronet  or 
a  coffin ;  and  he  cannot  now  be  permitted,  with  justice  to  the 
country,  to  draw  stakes  because  the  dice  have  gone  against 
him.' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  times,  held  even  by  brave 
and  humane  men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy.  Let  us  de- 
voutly hope  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  we  shall  never  see 
the  scenes  or  hold  the  sentiments  that  were  general  in  Britain 
Sixty  Tears  since. 
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To-monow  t    0  tha,t*B  sodden  t — Spare  liim,  aparo  him  t 

Shaxbpxasx. 

Edwabd^  attended  by  his  former  servant  Aliok  Polwarth,  who 
had  re-entered  his  service  at  Edinburgh,  reached  Carlisle  while 
the  oommiflsion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfortunate 
associates  was  yet  sitting.  He  had  pushed  forward  in  haste^ 
not^  alas  t  with  the  most  distant  hope  of  saving  Fergus,  but  to 
see  hin^  for  the  last  time.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  he 
had  furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  day  of  trial  was 
fixed.  A  solicitor  and  the  first  counsel  accordingly  attended ; 
but  it  was  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  the  first  physicianB 
are  usually  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  some  dying  man  of 
rank — ^the  doctors  to  take  the  advantage  of  some  incalculable 
chance  of  an  exertion  of  nature,  the  lawyers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  barely  possible  occurrence  of  some  legal  flaw.  Edward 
pressed  into  tiie  courts  which  was  extremely  crowded ;  but  by 
his  arriving  from  the  north,  and  his  extreme  eagerness  and  agi- 
tation, it  was  supposed  he  was  a  relation  of  the  piisonerB^  and 
people  made  way  for  him.  It  was  the  third  sitting  of  the 
courts  and  there  were  two  men  at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of 
Guilty  was  already  pronounced.  Edward  just  glanced  at  the 
bar  during  the  momentous  pause  which  ensued.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  stately  form  and  noble  features  of  Fergus  Mao- 
Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  squalid  and  his  countenance  tinged 
with  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  long  and  dose  imprisonment.  By 
his  side  was  Evan  Maccombich.  Edward  felt  sick  and  disiy  as 
he  gased  on  them ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  himsllf  as  the  Cleik 
of  Arraigns  pronounced  the  solemn  words :  '  Fezlus  Mao-Ivcnr  of 
Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  aid  Evan  Mac- 
Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tairasclengh,  otherwise  calLd  Evan  Dhu, 
otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  iDhu  Maooom- 
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Wch — you,  and  each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselyes  why  the  Court  should  not 
pronounoe  judgment  against  you,  that  you  die  aoooiding  to 
lawT 

Fergus,  as  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap 
of  judgment^  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  regarded 
him  with  asteadfast  and  stem  look,  and  replied  in  a  firm  voice, 
'  I  cannot  let  this  numerous  audience  suppose  that  to  such  an 
appeal  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  But  what  I  have  to  say 
you  would  not  bear  to  hear,  for  my  defence  would  be  your  con- 
demnation. Proceed,  then,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  to  do  what  is 
permitted  to  you.  Yesteiday  and  the  day  before  you  have 
condemned  loyal  and  honourable  blood  to  be  poured  forth  like 
water.  Spare  not  mine.  Were  that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  my 
Toins,  I  would  have  perilled  it  in  this  quarrel.'  He  resumed  his 
seat  and  refused  again  to  rise. 

Evan  Maccombich  lodged  at  him  with  great  earnestness,  and, 
rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak;  but  the  confusion  of  the 
court,  and  the  perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a  language 
different  from  that  in  which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept 
him  silent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  compassion  among  the 
spectators,  from  the  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead 
^e  influence  of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The 
Judge  commanded  silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  proceed. 

'  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,'  said  Evan,  in  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  insinuating  manner,  'that  if  your  excellent 
honour  and  the  honourable  Court  would  let  V ich  Ian  Vohr  go 
free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae  back  to  France,  and  no  to 
trouble  King  George's  government  again,  that  ony  six  o'  the 
very  best  of  his  clan  wiU  be  willing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead ; 
and  if  youll  just  let  me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  111  fetch 
them  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang^  and  you  may  begin  wi' 
me  the  very  first  man.' 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of 
laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
proposal.  The  Judge  checked  this  indecency,  and  Evan,  looking 
sternly  around,  when  the  murmur  abated, '  If  the  Saxon  gentle- 
men are  laughing,'  he  said,  '  because  a  poor  man,  such  as  me, 
thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is  worth  that  of 
Yieh  Ian  Y ohr,  it's  like  enough  they  may  be  very  right ;  but  if 
they  laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my  word  and 
come  back  to  redeem  hun,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken  neither  the 
heart  of  a  Hielandman  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.' 
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ThflTO  was  no  luihfir  indiiiiaAioii  to  ki]^  an^^ 
and  a  dead  sileiioe  ensaed. 

The  Judge  then  prcmoanoed  upon  both  priaomers  the  aentenoe 
of  the  law  ci  high  treaaooy  with  aol  its  horrible  aooompaniments. 
The  ezeoution  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  day.  '  For  jon, 
Fergus  Mao- Ivor/  oontinued  the  Judge,  'I  oan  hold  out  no 
hope  of  mercy.  You  must  prepare  against  to-moixow  for  jour 
last  8u£foringB  here,  and  jour  great  audit  hereafter/ 

'I  deedre  nothing  else,  my  lord,'  answered  FerjgoSy  in  the 
same  manly  and  firm  tone. 

The  hard  eyes  of  Evan,  which  had  bem  perpetually  bent 
on  his  Chief,  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  *For  you,  poor 
ignorant  man,'  c(mtinued  the  Judge,  ^  who^  following  the  ideas 
in  which  you  have  been  educated,  have  this  day  given  us  a 
striking  example  how  the  loyalty  due  to  the  kmg  and  state 
alone  is,  from  your  unhappy  ideas  of  clanship,  transferred  to 
some  ambitious  indiyidual  who  ends  by  making  you  the  tool 
of  his  crimes — ^f or  you,  I  say,  I  feel  so  much  compassion  that, 
if  you  can  make  up  yourmind  to  petition  for  grace^  I  will  endesr 
vour  to  procure  it  for  you-     Otherwise——* 

'Grace  me  no  grace,'  said  Evan;  'since  you  are  to  ahed 
y  ich  Ian  Vohr's  blood,  the  only  favour  I  would  aooept  from  you 
is  to  bid  them  loose  my  hands  and  gie  me  my  claymore^  and 
bide  you  just  a  minuto  sitting  where  you  are  1' 

'Bemoye  the  prisoners,'  said  the  Judge;  'his  blood  be  upon 
his  own  head.' 

Almost  stupified  with  his  feelings,  Edward  found  that  the 
rush  of  the  crowd  had  conveyed  him  out  into  the  street  ere  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  His  immediato  wish  was  to  see  and 
speak  with  Fergus  once  more.  He  applied  at  the  Castle  where  his 
imfortunate  friend  was  confined,  but  was  refused  admittance. 
'The  High  Sheriff'  a  non'<x>mmissioned  ofiSicer  said,  'had  re- 
quested of  the  governor  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  see 
Uie  prisoner  excepting  his  confessor  and  his  sister.' 

'And  where  was  Miss  Mac-Ivor  I'  They  gave  him  the 
direction.  It  was  the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family 
near  Carlisle. 

Repulsed  from  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  and  not  venturing  to 
make  application  to  the  High  Sheriff  or  Judges  ii  his  own  un- 
popular name,  he  had  recourse  to  the  solicitor  wll>  came  down 
in  Fergus's  behalf.  This  gentleman  told  hunlthat  it  was 
thought  the  public  mind  was  in  danger  of  being  Jebauohed  by 
the  account  of  the  last  momenta  of  these  personslas  given  by 
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the  friends  of  the  Pretender;  that  there  had  heen  a  reaolution, 
therefore,  to  exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  not  the  plea  of  near 
kindred  for  attending  upon  tiiem.  Yet  he  promised  (to  oblige 
the  heir  of  Waverlej-Honour)  to  get  him  an  order  for  admittance 
to  the  prisoner  the  next  morning,  before  his  irons  were  knocked 
o£P  for  execution. 

'  Is  it  of  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  they  speak  thus,'  thought  Waverley, 
'  or  do  I  dream  I  Of  Fergus,  the  bold,  the  chivalious,  the  free- 
minded,  the  lofty  chieftain  of  a  tribe  deyoted  to  him  I  Is  it 
he,  that  I  have  seen  lead  the  chase  and  head  the  attack, 
the  brave,  the  active,  the  young,  the  noble,  the  love  of  ladies, 
and  the  theme  of  song, — ^is  it  he  who  is  ironed  like  a  male- 
factor, who  is  to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  common 
gallows,  to  die  a  lingering  and  cruel  death,  and  to  be  mangled 
by  the  hand  of  the  most  outcast  of  wretches  t  Evil  indeed  was 
the  spectre  that  boded  such  a  fate  as  this  to  the  brave  Chief 
of  Glennaquoich ! ' 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find 
means  to  warn  Fergus  of  his  intended  visit,  should  he  obtain 
permission  to  make  it.  He  then  turned  away  from  him,  and, 
returning  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely  intelligible  note  to 
Flora  Mao-Ivor,  intimating  his  purpose  to  wait  upon  her  that 
evening.  The  messenger  broi^t  back  a  letter  in  Flora's 
beautiful  Italian  hand,  which  seemed  scarce  to  tremble  even 
under  this  load  of  misery.  'Miss  Flora  Mao-Ivor,'  the  letter 
bore,  'could  not  refuse  to  see  the  dearest  friend  of  her  dear 
brother,  even  in  her  present  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
distress.' 

When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mao-Ivor's  present  place  of 
abode  he  was  instantly  admitted.  In  a  large  and  gloomy 
tapestried  apartment  Flora  was  seated  by  a  hitticed  window, 
sewing  what  seemed  to  be  a  garment  of  white  flannel.  At  a 
little  distance  sat  an  elderly  woman,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
and  of  a  religious  order.  She  was  reading  in  a  book  of  Catibolic 
devotion,  but  when  Waverley  entered  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
left  the  room.  Fbra  rose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched  out 
her  hand,  but  neither  ventured  to  attempt  speech.  Her  fine 
complexion  was  totally  gone;  her  person  considerably  emaciated; 
and  her  face  and  hands  as  white  as  the  purest  statuary  marble, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  with  her  sable  dress  and  jet-black 
hair.  Yet,  amid  these  marks  of  distress  there  was  nothing 
negligent  or  ill-arxanged  about  her  attire;  even  her  hair, 
thou^  totally  without  ornament^  was  disposed  with  her  usual 
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attantioii  to  nefttnesB.     Hie  fint  wotds  she  uttead  'wmve, 
^Haye  you  Been  himt' 

^Aluy  nOi'  answefed  Wftverieji  'I  hmre  been  refoBed 
admittanoe.' 

'It  aoooids  with  the  resti' ahe nid;  'but  we  must  aubnut. 
Shall  you  obtain  leave,  do  you  suppoaet' 

^For — ^for — ^to-monow/  aaid  Waverley;  but  muttering  the 
last  word  so  faintly  that  it  was  almoet  unintelligible. 

'Ay,  then  or  never,'  iaid  Flora,  'until' — she  added,  looking 
upward — 'the  time  when,  I  tmat,  we  ahall  all  meet  Bat  I 
hope  you  wiU  see  him  while  earth  yet  bears  him.  He  always 
loved  you  at  his  heart,  though — but  it  is  vain  to  talk  ci  the  past.' 

'Yain  indeed  1'  edioed  Waveriey. 

'Or  even  of  the  future^  my  good  friend,'  said  Flora,  'so  far 
as  earthly  events  are  ooneemed;  for  how  often  have  I  piotiiral 
to  myself  the  strong  possibility  of  this  horrid  issuer  and  tsaked 
mysdf  to  consider  how  I  oould  support  my  part;  and  yet  how 
far  has  all  my  antioipation  fallen  short  of  the  unimaginable 
bitterness  of  this  hour  1 ' 

'Dear  Flora,  if  your  strength  of  mind * 

'Ay,  there  it  is,'  she  answered,  somewhat  wildly;  'there  ii^ 
Mr.  Waveriey,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  heart  that  whisperB 
— ^but  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  it— 4hat  the  strength  of 
mind  on  whioh  Flora  prided  herself  has  murdered  her  brother!' 

'Good  God  1  how  can  you  give  utteranoe  to  a  thought  so 
shoddngt' 

'Ay,  is  it  not  sot  but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom ;  I 
know  it  is  unsubstantial  and  vain;  but  it  wiU  be  present;  wiU 
intrude  its  honoTB  on  my  mind ;  wOl  whisper  that  my  brother, 
as  volatile  as  ardent,  would  have  divided  his  eneigies  amid  a 
hundred  objects.  It  was  I  who  tai^ht  him  to  cono«itzate 
them  and  to  gage  all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate  cast.  Oh 
that  I  could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to  him,  "He 
that  striketh  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword";  that  I 
had  but  once  said,  "Remain  at  home;  reserve  yourself,  your 
vassals,  your  life,  for  enterprises  within  the  reach  ol  man." 
But  0,  Mr.  Waveriey,  I  spurred  his  fiery  temper,  and  half  dt 
his  ruin  at  least  lies  with  his  sister  1 ' 

The  horrid  idea  whioh  she  had  intimated,  !  >iward  eDdea> 
voured  to  combat  by  every  incoherent  argument  that  ocouned 
to  him.  He  recalled  to  her  the  principles  (  i  which  botii 
thought  it  their  duty  to  act,  and  in  which  t  Ley  had  been 
educated. 
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'Do  not  think  I  haye  fotgottan  them,'  ahe  nid,  looking  up 
with  eager  quioknefls;  'I  do  not  regret  his  attempt  beoauae  it 
was  wrong ! — 0  no  t  on  that  point  I  am  armed — ^but  because  it 
was  impossible  it  oould  end  otherwise  than  thus.' 

'Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hasardous  as 
it  was ;  and  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  bold  spirit  (^ 
Fei^gus  whether  you  had  approved  it  or  no ;  your  counsels  only 
served  to  give  unity  and  consistence  to  his  oGoiduot ;  to  dignify, 
but  not  to  precipitate,  his  resolution.'  Flora  had  soon  ceased 
to  listen  to  Edward,  and  was  again  intent  upon  her  needle- 
work. 

'Do  you  remember,'  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  '  you  once  found  me  making  Fergus's  bride-f avouis,  and 
now  I  am  sewing  his  bridal  garment.  Our  friends  here^'  she 
continued,  with  suppressed  emotion,  'are  to  give  hallowed  earth 
in  their  chapel  to  the  bloody  relics  of  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr. 
But  they  wiU  not  all  rest  together ;  no— his  head  t — ^I  shall  not 
haye  the  last  miserable  consolation  of  kissing  the  cold  lips  of 
my  dear,  dear  Fergus  1' 

The  unfortunate  Flora  here,  after  one  or  two  hysterical 
sobs,  fainted  in  her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been  attending 
in  the  ante-room,  now  entered  hastily,  and  begged  Edward  to 
leave  the  room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  space  of  nearly  half  an 
hour,  he  found  that,  by  a  strong  efibrt,  Miss  Mao-Ivor  had 
greatly  composed  herseu.  It  was  l^en  he  ventured  to  urge 
Miss  Bradwaidine's  daun  to  be  considered  as  an  adopteid 
sbter,  and  empowered  to  assist  her  plans  for  the  future. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear  Bose,'  she  replied,  '  to 
the  same  purpose.  Sorrow  is  selfish  and  engrossing,  or  I 
would  have  written  to  express  that,  even  in  my  own  despair, 
I  felt  a  gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  her  happy  prospects,  and 
at  hearing  that  the  good  old  Baron  has  escaped  the  geaenl 
wreck.  Give  this  to  my  dearest  Bose ;  it  is  her  poor  Flora's  only 
ornament  of  value,  and  was  the  gift  of  a  princess.'  She  put 
into  his  hands  a  case  containing  the  chain  of  diamonds  with 
which  she  used  to  decorate  her  hair.  '  To  me  it  is  in  future 
useless.  The  kindness  of  my  friends  has  secured  me  a  retreat 
in  the  convent  of  the  Scottish  Benedictine  nuns  in  Paris. 
To-morrow — ^if  indeed  I  can  survive  to-morrow — ^I  set  forward 
on  my  Journey  with  this  venerable  sister.  And  now,  Mr. 
Waverley,  adieu  1  May  you  be  as  happy  with  Bose  as  your 
amiable  dispositions  deserve;  and  tUnk  sometimes  on  the 
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friends  yoa  have  lost    Do  not  attempt  to  aee  me  again  ;  it 
would  be  mistaken  kindness.' 

She  gave  him  her  hand*  on  which  Edward  shed  a  torr^it  of 
team,  and  with  a  faltering  step  withdrew  from  the  apaztment^ 
and  returned  to  the  town  of  Carlisle.  At  the  inn  he  fawad 
a  letter  from  his  law  friend  intimating  that  he  wouM  be 
admitted  to  Feigus  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  Castle  gates 
were  opened,  and  permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the  arriTa] 
(A  the  %eriff  gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procession. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

A  darker  depArtnre  is  near, 
The  death  drum  is  muffled,  and  sable  the  bier. 

Campbbll. 

Afthr  a  sleepless  nighty  the  first  dawn  of  morning  found 
Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of 
Carlisle  Castle.  But  he  paoed  it  long  in  every  direction  before 
the  hour  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison,  the  gates 
were  opened  and  the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his 
order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  gueurd  and  was  admitted. 

The  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and  vaulted 
apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle ;  a  huge  old  tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  surrounded  by  outworks, 
seemingly  of  Henry  VUL's  tixne,  or  somewhat  later.  The 
grating  of  the  large  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts,  withdrawn 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by  the 
clash  of  chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  strongly  and 
heavily  fettered,  shuffled  along  the  stone  floor  of  his  prison  to 
fling  himself  into  his  friend's  aims. 

'My  dear  Edward,'  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  even  cheerful 
voice,  '  this  is  truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your  approaching  happi- 
ness with  the  highest  pleasure.  And  how  does  Boeet  and 
how  is  our  old  whimsical  friend  the  Baiont  WeU,  I  trusty 
since  I  see  you  at  freedom.  And  how  will  you  settle  pre- 
cedence between  the  three  ermines  passant  and  the  bear  and 
boot-jack  t' 

'  How,  0  how,  mv  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk  of  such  things 
at  such  a  moment ! ' 

'  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to  be 
sure;  on  the  16th  of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we 
marched  in  side  by  side,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these 
ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to  sit  down  and  weep 
because  the  luck  has  gone  against  me.    I  knew  the  stake 
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which  I  risked;  we  played  the  game  boldly  and  the  forfeit 
shall  be  paid  manfully.  And  now,  since  my  time  is  shorty  let 
me  come  to  the  questions  that  interest  me  most — ^the  Prince  f 
has  he  escaped  the  bloodhounds  t' 

'He  has,  and  is  in  safety.' 

'Praised  be  God  for  that !    Tell  me  the  particulars  of  his 
escape.' 

Waverley  oonmiunicated  that  remarkable  history,  so  far  as 
it  had  then  transpired,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with  deep 
interest.  He  then  asked  after  several  other  friends ;  and  made 
many  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  &te  of  his  own  clansmen. 
They  had  sufSared  less  than  other  tribes  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  affidr;  for,  having  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  and 
returned  home  after  the  captivity  of  their  Chieftain,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  they  were  not  in 
arms  when  the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed,  and  conse- 
quently were  treated  with  less  rigour.  This  Fergus  heard  with 
great  satisfaction. 

'Tou  are  rich,'  he  said,  '  Waverley,  and  you  are  generous. 
When  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors  being  distressed  about 
their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh  overseer  or  agent  of 
government,  remember  you  have  worn  their  tartan  and  are  an 
adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron,  who  knows  our  manneiB 
and  lives  near  our  country,  will  apprise  you  of  the  time  and 
means  to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last 
VichlanVohrl' 

Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word ;  which 
he  afterwards  so  amply  redeemed  that  his  memory  still  lives 
in  these  glens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Ivor. 

'Would  to  God,'  continued  the  Chieftain,  'I  could  bequeath 
to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  this  primitive 
and  brave  race ;  or  at  least,  as  I  have  striven  to  do^  persuade 
poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon  their  terms^  and  be  to 
you  what  he  has  been  to  me,  the  kindest,  the  bravest,  the 
most  devoted ' 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth  fell  fast 
for  that  of  his  foster-brother. 

'But,'  said  he,  drying  them,  'that  cannot  be.  You  cannot 
be  to  them  Yich  Ian  Yohr;  and  these  three  magic  words,'  said 
he,  half  smiling,  'are  the  only  Open  Seaame  to  their  feelings 
and  sympathies,  and  poor  Evan  must  attend  his  f oster>brother 
in  death,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole  life.' 

'And  I  am  sure,'  said  Maocombich,  raising  himself  from  the 
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floor,  on  which,  for  fear  of  interrapting  their  oonTerBation,  he 
had  lain  so  still  that,  in  the  oheourity  ci  the  apartment, 
Edward  was  not  aware  of  his  presence — *I  am  sore  Evan 
never  desired  or  deserved  a  better  end  than  just  to  die  with  his 
Chieftain.' 

'And  now,'  said  Fergus,  'while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  ^^ 

clanship— what  think  you  now  of  the  prediction  of  the  Bodaoh    ^      i  i)>^ 
Glasf '    Then,  before  Edward  could  answer,  'I  saw  him  again  k ,,  V;^^^ 
last  night :  he  stood  in  the  slip  of  moonshine  which  fell  from  i^' '  ^ 
that  high  and  narrow  window  towards  my  bed.     "  Why  should 
I  fear  Umf  I  thought;  " to-morroivr^ng  ere  this  time,  I  shall 
be  as  inmiaterial  as  he."    "  False  giriy '  I  said,  "art  thou  come 
to  close  thy  walks  on  earth  and  to  enjoy  thy  triumph  in  the  fall 
of  the  last  descendant  of  thine  enemy  1"    ^e  spectre  seemed  to 
beckon  and  to  smile  as  he  faded  from  my  sight.    What  do  you 
think  of  itf    I  asked  the  same  question  of  the  priest,  who  is  a 
good  and  sensible  man ;  he  admitted  that  the  church  allowed 
that  such  apparitions  were  possible,  but  urged  me  not  to  permit 
my  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  imagination  plays  us  such  strange 
tricks.     What  do  you  think  of  it  f ' 

'Much  as  your  confessor,'  said  Waverley,  willing  to  avoid 
dispute  upon  such  a  point  at  such  a  moment.  A  tap  at  the 
door  now  announced  tiiat  good  man,  and  Edward  retired  whUe 
he  administered  to  both  prisoners  the  last  rites  of  religicm,  in 
the  mode  which  the  Church  of  Bome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted ;  soon  after,  a  file  of 
soldiers  entered  with  a  blacksmith,  who  struck  the  fetters  from 
the  legs  of  the  prisoners. 

'You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland  strength 
and  courage ;  we  have  lain  cluaned  here  like  wild  beasts,  till 
our  legs  are  cramped  into  palsy,  and  when  they  free  us  they 
send  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent  our  taking 
the  castle  by  storm  1 ' 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precautions 
had  been  taken  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  the 
prisoners  to  escape^  in  which  they  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  arms. 
'This  is  the  last  turn-out,'  said  Fergus,  'that  I  shall  hear  and 
obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let  us 
speak  of  Flora — a  subject  which  awakes  the  tenderest  feel- 
ing that  yet  thrills  witbdn  ma' 

'We  part  not  here  1 '  said  Waverley. 

'0  yes,  we  do;  you  must  come  no  farther.    Not  that  I  fear 
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wimtm  to  kikm  km  mjmM,*hB  mad  fKoaiaj.     'ISfmtaie^mmhat 
tortoRS  as  vdD  as  art»  and  liov  iM^ipj  aiianlil  we  tlmik  tiie 
maa  wiwewapes  from  the  Unoesof  a  mortal  and  pamfa]  A- 
ofder  in  thespaeeof  aafaort  half  hoarl    And  tlua  mnttov  qm 
it  cot  as  thej  wiD,  cannot  last  longer.    Bat  vimt  n  47™^  ™™ 
can  anlEer  finnlj  maj  IdH  a  living  friend  to  look  upon,     lliii 
law  of  hi^  treason,'  he  continued,  vitli  natoni^img  fimi- 
and  composure^  'is  one  of  the  Ueann^i^  ISdwmtd,  with 
whidi  jonr  free  comiUy  has  accommodated  poor  old  Sootittid 
her  own  jurisprudence^  as  I  hare  heard,  vnn  modi  milder 
But  I  suppum  one  daj  or  other — when  there  are  no  loiter  ai^ 
wild  Highlandem  to  henefit  faj  its  tender  nncrcioB — th^  w^ 
Mot  it  from  their  records  as  levelling  them  with  n  nation  of 
cannibaliL    Hie  mummeiy,  too^  of  exposing  tlie  ■^mm'-I^jw  head 
— thej  have  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine  with  n  P^per  oorenet; 
there  would  be  some  satire  in  that^  Edward.     I  liope  thej  will 
set  it  on  the  Scotch  gste  though,  that  I  may  look,  even  alter 
death,  to  the  blue  hOls  of  mj  own  country,  which  I  love  m 
dearlj.    Hie  Baren  would  have  added, 

Moritnr,  et  mnrimi  doloes  wmiiiiiiritnr  AigQs^* 

A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  homes'  f eet»  was  nam 
heard  m  the  court-yard  of  the  CSastle.  <As  I  have  toJd  you 
why  you  most  not  foDow  wb,  and  these  sounds  admnniHh  me 
that  my  time  flies  lut»  tell  me  how  yon  found  poor  Plora.' 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  intenrupted  by  snflEbcating  seosir 
tions,  gave  some  account  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

' Poor  Flom!' answered  the Chie^  'she could  have  borne  her 
own  sentence  of  death,  but  not  mine.  Tou,  WaTerlej,  will  sood 
know  the  happinesi  of  mutual  affsction  in  the  manied  state- 
long^  long  may  Boss  and  you  enjoy  it ! — but  you  can  never 
know  the  punty  of  feeling  which  combines  two  orphans  like 
Flom  and  me,  left  alone  as  it  were  in  the  worid,  and  being  all 
in  all  to  each  other  from  our  very  infuicy.  But  her  strong  eenee 
of  duty  and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty  will  give  new  nerve 
to  her  mind  after  the  immfidiat>e  and  acute  sensation  ci  this 
parting  has  paseed  away,  fflie  will  then  think  of  Feigns  as  ci 
the  hcffoes  of  our  race,  upon  whose  deeds  she  loved  to  dwelL' 

'  Shall  she  not  see  you  then  t' asked  Waverley.  <Shefleem«] 
to  expect  it' 

'A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful  paitiiig. 
I  could  not  part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
these  men  (uocdd  think  th^  have  power  to  extort  theia.    She 
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was  made  to  belieTO  she  would  aee  me  at  a  later  houTy  and  this 
letter,  which  my  oonf  eesor  will  deliyer,  will  appiiae  her  that  all 
is  oyer.' 

An  offioer  now  appeared  and  intimated  that  the  High  SherifF 

and  his  attendants  waited  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle  to  olaim 

the  bodies  of  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  and  Evan  Maocombioh.     'I 

come,'  said  Fergus.    Accordingly,  supporting  Edward  by  the 

arm  and  followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  priest^  he  moved  down 

the  stairs  of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.    The 

court  was  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion 

of  infantry,  drawn  up  in  hollow  square.    Within  their  ranks 

was  the  dedge  or  hurdle  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be 

drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  about  a  mile  distant  from 

Carlisle.     It  was  painted  black,  and  drawn  by  a  white  horse. 

At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat  the  executioner,  a  horrid-looking 

fellow,  as  beseemed  his  trade,  with  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand ; 

at  the  other  end,  next  the  horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for  two 

persons.    Through  the  deep  and  dark  Gothic  archway  that 

opened  on  the  drawbridge  were  seei^-ett-hmeback  the  High 

Sheriff  and  his  attendants,  whom  the  ^triiavfif^  betwixt  the  civil 

and  military  powers  did  not  permit  to  come  ftuther.    'This  is  well 

GOT  UP  for  a  closing  scene,'  said  Fergus,  smiling  disdainfully  as 

he  gased  around  upon  the  apparatus  of  tenor.    Evan  Bhu 

exclaimed  with  some  eagerness,  after  looking  at  the  dragoons, 

'These  are  the  very  cMelds  that  galloped  off  at  Oladinnuir, 

before  we  could  kill  a  dosen  o'  them,    lli^  look  bold  enough 

now,  however.'    The  priest  entreated  him  to  be  silent. 

The  sledge  now  approached,  and  Fergus,  turning  round, 
embraced  Waverley,  kissed  him  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and 
stepped  nimbly  into  his  place.  Evan  sat  down  by  his  side. 
The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  his  patron, 
the  Catholic  gentleman  at  whose  house  Flora  resided.  As 
Fergus  waved  his  hand  to  Edward  the  ranks  dosed  around  the 
sledge,  and  the  whole  procession  began  to  move  forward.  There 
was  a  momentary  stop  at  the  gateway,  while  the  governor  of 
the  Castle  and  the  High  Sheriff  went  tlnough  a  short  ceremony, 
the  military  officer  there  delivering  over  the  persons  of  the 
criminals  to  the  civil  power.  '  God  save  King  George  1 '  said 
the  High  Sheriff.  When  the  formality  condud^l,  Fergus  stood 
erect  in  the  dedge,  and,  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  replied, 
'God  save  Kiog  JamesV  These  were  the  last  words  which 
Waverley  heard  him  speak. 

The  procesnon  resumed  its  march,  and  the  dedge  vanished 
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fxcm  beneath  the  portal,  under  which  it  had  stopped  far  an 
instant.  The  dead  march  was  then  heard,  and  its  melancholy 
sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  muffled  peal  tolled  from 
the  neighbouring  cathedral.  The  sound  of  the  militazy  mosic 
died  away  as  the  procession  moved  on ;  the  sullen  clangs  of  the 
bells  was  soon  heead  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  under  the 
vaulted  archway  through  which  they  had  been  filing  for  several 
minutes ;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally  empty,  but  Warerley 
still  stood  there  as  if  stupified,  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the  dark 
pass  where  he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last  glimpse  of  hia  friend. 
At  length  a  female  servant  of  the  goveruOT's,  struck  with  com- 
passton  at  the  stupified  misery  whidb  his  countenance  expreoood^ 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit 
down  t    She  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question  twice  ere  he 
comprehended  her,  but  at  length  it  recalled  him  to  himself. 
Declining  the  courtofiy  by  a  hasty  gesture,  he  pidled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and,  leaving  the  Castle,  walked  as  swiftly  as  he  oouid 
through  the  empty  streets  till  he  regained  his  inn,  then  rushed 
into  an  apartment  and  bolted  the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  un- 
utterable suspense,  the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes  pc^onning 
a  lively  air,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the  crowd  which  now 
filled  the  streets,  so  lately  deserted,  apprised  him  that  all  was 
finished,  and  that  the  military  and  populaoe  were  returning  from 
the  dreadful  scena  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  his 
sensations. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  him  a  visits  and  infomied  him 
that  he  did  so  by  directions  of  his  deceased  friend,  to  assure 
him  that  Fezgus  Mac-Ivor  had  died  as  he  lived,  and  remembered 
his  friendship  to  the  last.  He  added,  he  had  also  seen  Flora, 
whose  state  of  mind  seemed  more  composed  since  all  was  over. 
With  her  and  sister  Theresa  the  priest  proposed  next  day  to 
leave  Carlisle  for  the  nearest  seaport  from  which  they  oould 
embark  for  France.  Waverley  f oroed  on  this  good  man  a  ring 
of  some  value  and  a  sum  ci  money  to  be  employed  (as  he 
thought  might  gratify  Flora)  in  the  services  of  the  Catholio 
church  for  the  memory  of  his  friend.  ^FunffarqwtnamfMmere^* 
he  repeated,  as  the  ecclesiastic  retired.  'Tet  why  not  class 
these  acts  of  remembrance  with  other  honours,  with  which 
aflfoction  in  all  sects  pursues  the  memory  of  the  dead  f ' 

The  next  morning  ere  day-light  he  took  leave  of  the  town  of 
Oarlisle,  promising  to  himself  never  again  to  enter  its  walls. 
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He  dared  hardly  look  back  towards  the  Gothic  battlements  of 
the  fortified  gate  under  which  he  passed,  for  the  place  is 
surrounded  with  an  old  wall.  'They're  no  there,'  said  Alick 
Polwarth,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  dubious  look  which 
Waverley  cast  backward,  and  who,  with  the  vulgar  appetite 
for  the  horrible,  was  master  of  each  detail  of  the  butcheTy — 
'The  heads  are  ower  the  Scotch  yate,  as  they  ca'  it.  It's  a 
great  pity  of  Eyan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very  weel-meaning,  good- 
natured  man,  to  be  a  Hielandman;  and  indeed  so  was  the 
Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too,  for  that  matter,  when  he  wasna  in 
ane  o'  his  tinivies.' 
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CHAPTER  LXX 

DULCB  DOXUX 

Thb  impression  of  honor  with  which  WaToriey  left  Carlisle 
softened  by  degrees  into  melancholy,  a  gradation  which  was  accel- 
erated by  the  painful  yet  soothing  task  of  writing  to  Bose ;  and, 
while  he  could  not  suppress  his  own  feelings  of  the  calamity, 
he  endeavoured  to  place  it  in  a  light  which  nnght  grieve 
her  without  shocking  her  imagination.  The  picture  which  he 
drew  for  her  benefit  he  gradually  familiarised  to  his  own  mind, 
and  his  next  letters  were  more  cheerful,  and  ref eiied  to  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  and  happiness  which  lay  before  theuL  Tet^  though 
his  first  horrible  sensations  had  sunk  into  melancholy,  Edward 
had  reached  his  native  country  before  he  could,  as  usual  on  fon&er 
occasions,  look  round  for  enjoyment  upon  the  face  ci  nature. 

He  then,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Edinbuigh,  began 
to  experience  that  pleasure  which  almost  all  feel  who  return  to 
a  ve^ant^  populous,  and  highly  cultivated  country  from  scenes 
of  waste  desolation  or  of  solitary  and  melancholy  grandeur. 
But  how  were  those  feelings  enhanced  when  he  entered  on  the 
domain  so  long  possessed  by  his  forefathers;  recognised  the  old 
oaks  of  Waverley-Chace ;  thought  with  what  delight  he  should 
introduce  Rose  to  all  his  favourite  haunts ;  beheld  at  length  the 
towers  of  the  venerable  hall  arise  above  the  woods  which  em- 
bowered it^  and  finally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  vcQer- 
able  relations  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  duty  and  alfection  1 

The  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  by  a  single 
word  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pain  Sir  Everud 
and  Mrs.  Bachel  had  felt  during  Waverley's  perilous  engage- 
ment with  the  young  Chevalier,  it  assorted  too  well  with  tiie 
principles  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  to  incur  reproba- 
tion, or  even  censure.  Colonel  Talbot  also  had  smoothed  the 
way  with  great  address  for  Edward's  favourable  reception  by 
dwelling  upon  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  military  chanuto. 
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particularly  his  braveiy  and  generodty  at  Preston;  until, 
wanned  at  the  idea  of  their  nepheVs  engaging  in  single  combat^ 
miLlring  prisoner,  and  saving  from  daughter  so  distinguished  an 
officer  as  the  Ck>lonel  himself,  the  imagination  of  the  Banmet  and 
his  sister  ranked  the  exploits  of  Edward  with  those  of  Wilibert, 
HUdebrand,  and  Nigel,  the  vaunted  heroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exercise  and 
dignified  by  the  habits  ci  military  discipline,  had  acquired  an 
atretic  and  hardy  character,  which  not  only  verified  the 
Colonel's  narration,  but  surprised  and  delighted  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Waverley-Honour.  They  crowded  to  see,  to  hear 
him,  and  to  sing  his  praises.  Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  ex- 
tolled his  spirit  and  courage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause  of 
the  Church  of  England,  censured  his  pupU  gently,  nevertheless, 
for  being  so  careless  of  his  manuscripts,  which  indeed,  he  said, 
had  occasioned  him  some  personal  inconvenience^  as,  upon  the 
Baronet's  being  arrested  by  a  king's  messenger,  he  luui  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  con9ealment  called  *  The  Priest's  Hole,' 
frcnn  the  use  it  had  been  put  to  in  former  days;  where,  he 
assured  our  hero,  the  butler  had  thought  it  safe  to  venture 
with  food  only  once  in  the  day,  so  that  he  had  been  repeatedly 
compelled  to  dine  upon  victuals  either  absolutely  cold  or,  what 
was  worse,  only  half  warm,  not  to  mention  that  sometimes  his 
bed  had  not  been  arranged  for  two  days  together.  Waverleys 
mind  involuntarily  tumeid  to  the  Patmos  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  who  was  well  pleased  with  Janet's  fare  and  a  few 
bunches  of  straw  stowed  in  a  cleft  in  the  front  of  a  sand-oliff ; 
but  he  made  no  remarks  upon  a  contrast  which  could  only 
mortify  his  worthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of 
Edward,  an  event  to  which  the  good  old  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
looked  forward  as  if  to  the  renewal  of  their  own  youth.  The 
match,  as  Colonel  Talbot  had  intimated,  had  seemed  to  them  in 
the  highest  degiee  eligible,  havmg  every  recommendation  but 
wealth,  of  which  they  theinselves  had  more  than  enough.  Mr. 
Clippurse  was  therefore  summoned  to  Waverley-Honour,  under 
better  auspices  than  at  the  commencement  of  our  story.  But 
Mr.  Clippurse  came  not  alone ;  for,  being  now  stricken  in  years, 
he  had  associated  with  him  a  nephew,  a  younger  vulture  (as  our  /  ^ 
English  Juvenal,  who  tells  the  tale  of  Swallow  the  attorney,  might 
have  called  him),  and  they  now  carried  on  business  as  Messrs. 
Clippurse  ff^nd  H^Vflrp.  These  worthy  gentlemen  had  directions 
tomake  the  necessaiy  settlements  on  the  most  splendid  sode  of 
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liberality,  as  if  Edward  were  to  wed  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
with  her  paternal  estate  tacked  to  the  fringe  of  her  ermine. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proverbial  delay,  I 
must  remind  my  reader  of  the  progress  of  a  stone  rolled  down- 
hill by  an  idle  truant  boy  (a  pastime  at  which  I  was  myself 
expert  in  my  more  juyenile  years) ;  it  moves  at  first  slowly, 
avoiding  by  inflection  every  obstacle  of  the  least  importance ; 
but  when  it  has  attained  its  full  impulse,  and  draws  near  the 
conclusion  of  its  career,  it  smokes  and  thunders  down,  taking  a 
rood  at  every  spring,  clearing  hedge  and  ditch  like  a  Yorkshire 
huntsmui,  and  becoming  most  furiously  rapid  in  its  course  when 
it  is  nearest  to  being  consigned  to  rest  for  ever.  Even  such  is 
the  course  of  a  narrative  like  that  which  you  are  perusing.  The 
earlier  events  are  studiously  dwelt  upon,  that  you,  kind  reader, 

<  may  be  introduced  to  the  character  rather  by  narrative  than  by 

the  duller  medium  of  direct  description;  but  when  the  story 

/s   \       I  draws  near  its  close,  we  hurry  over  the  circumstances,  however 

V  *  important,  which  your  imagination  must  have  forestalled,  and 

1  leave  you  to  suppose  those  things  which  it  would  be  abusing 

•  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 

We  are,  therefore,  so  far  trom  attempting  to  trace  the  dull 
progress  of  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem,  or  that  of  thdr 
worthy  official  brethren  who  had  the  charge  of  suing  out  the 
pardons  of  Edward  Waverley  and  his  intended  father-in-law, 
that  we  can  but  touch  upon  matters  more  attractive.  The 
mutual  epistles,  for  example^  which  were  exchanged  between  Sir 
Everard  and  the  Baron  upon  this  occasion,  though  matchless 
specimens  of  eloquence  in  their  way,  must  be  consigned  to 
merciless  oblivion.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  at  length  how  worthy 
Aunt  Bachel,  not  without  a  delicate  and  affectionate  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  transferred  Rose's  maternal 
diamonds  to  the  hands  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  stocked  her  casket 
with  a  set  of  jewels  that  a  duchess  might  have  envied.  More- 
over, the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  that  Job 
Houghton  and  his  dame  were  suitably  provided  for,  although 
they  could  never  be  persuaded  that  their  son  fell  otherwise  than 
fighting  by  the  young  squire's  side ;  so  that  Alick,  who^  as  a 
lover  of  truth,  hEul  miade  many  needless  attempts  to  expoxmd 
the  real  dreumstanoes  to  them,  was  finally  ordered  to  say  not 
a  word  more  upon  the  subject.  He  indemnified  himself,  how- 
ever, by  the  liberal  allowance  of  desperate  battles,  grisly 
executions,  and  raw-head  and  bloody-lxme  stories  with  which 
he  astonished  the  servants'-halL 
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Bat  although  these  important  matters  may  be  briefly  told  m  I 
nanatiye,  like  a  newspaper  report  of  a  Chancery  suit^  yet^  with  ^ 
all  the  uigenoy  which  Wayerley  could  use,  the  real  time  which 
the  law  proceedings  occupied,  joined  to  the  delay  occasioned  by 
the  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period,  rendered  it  considerably 
more  than  two  months  ere  Waverley,  haying  left  England^ 
alighted  once  more  at  the  mansion  of  the  Laird  of  Duchran  to 
claim  the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride. 

The  day  of  his  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  after  his 
arrival  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  whom  bridals,  christen- 
ings, and  funerals  were  festivals  of  high  and  solemn  import, 
felt  a  little  hurt  that,  including  the  family  of  the  Duchran 
and  aU  the  immediate  vicinity  who  had  title  to  be  present  on 
such  an  occasion,  there  could  not  be  above  thirty  persons 
collected.  *  When  he  was  married,'  he  observed, '  three  hundred 
horse  of  gentlemen  bom,  besides  servants,  and  some  score  or 
two  of  Highland  lairds  who  never  got  on  horseback,  were 
present  on  the  occasion.' 

But  his  pride  found  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that,  he 
and  his  son-in-law  having  been  so  lately  in  arms  against 
government,  it  might  give  matter  of  reasonable  fear  and  offence 
to  the  ruling  powers  if  they  were  to  collect  together  the  kith, 
kin,  and  allies  of  their  houses,  arrayed  in  efieir  of  war,  as  was  . 
the  ancient  custom  of  Scotland  on  these  occasions — *  And,  with- 
out dubitation,'  he  concluded  with  a  sigh,  *  many  of  those  who 
would  have  rejoiced  most  freely  upon  these  joyful  espousals 
are  either  gone  to  a  better  place  or  are  now  exiles  from  their 
native  land.' 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The 
Beverend  Mr.  Bubrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
hospitable  mansion  whrae  it  was  solemnised,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Bazon  of  Bradwardine,  had  the  satisfaction  to  unite  their 
hands ;  and  Frank  Stanley  acted  as  bridesman,  having  joined 
Edwaid  with  that  view  soon  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily  and 
Colonel  Talbot  had  proposed  being  present ;  but  Lady  Emily's 
health,  when  the  day  approached,  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
journey.  Li  amends  it  was  arranged  that  Edwaid  Waverley 
and  his  lady,  who^  with  the  Baron,  proposed  an  immediate 
journey  to  Waverley-Honour,  should  in  their  way  spend  a  few 
days  at  an  estate  which  Colonel  Talbot  had  been  tempted  to 
purchase  in  Scotland  as  a  very  great  bargain,  and  at  which  he 
proposed  to  reside  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

Ibis  IB  no  miiift  tin  honm,  I  km  hj  tiie  bigging  o't. 

Old 

The  nuptial  party  tnyeOed  in  great  style.    Tbete  ma  a  ooa<di 
and  six  after  the  newest  pattem,  which  Sir  Ereraid   had 
presented  to  his  nephew,  that  daoded  with  its  splendour  the 
eyes  of  one  half  of  Scotland;  there  was  the  family  coach  of  Mr. 
Bubrick; — both  these  were  crowded  with  ladies, — and  there 
were  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  their  servants,  to  the  num- 
ber <^  a  round  score.     Nevertheless,  without  having  the  fear  of 
famine  before  his  eyes.  Bailie  Macwheeble  met  them  in  the  road 
to  entreat  that  they  would  pass  by  his  house  at  little  Yeolan. 
The  Baron  stared,  and  said  his  son  and  he  would  certainly  ride 
by  Little  Yeolan  and  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Bailie,  but 
could  not  think  of  bringing  with  them  the  'haill  comitahu 
nuptialuj  or  matrimonial  procession.'    He  added,  '  that^  as  he 
understood  that  the  barony  had  been  sold  by  its  unworthy 
possessor,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  Duncan  had  regained 
his  situation  tmder  the  new  Dominiu^  or  proprietor.'    The  Bailie 
ducked,  bowed,  and  fidgeted,  and  then  again  insisted  upon  his 
invitation ;  until  the  Baron,  though  rather  piqued  at  the  per- 
tinacity of  his  instances,  could  not  nevertheless  refuse  to  consent 
without  making  evident  sensations  which  he  was  anxious  to 
conoeaL 

He  fell  into  a  deep  study  as  they  approached  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  and  was  only  startled  from  it  by  observing  tiiat  the 
battlements  were  replaced,  the  ruins  cleuied  away,  and  (most 
wonderful  of  all)  that  the  two  great  stone  bears,  those  mutilated 
Dagons  of  his  idolatry,  had  resumed  their  posts  drer  the  gate- 
way. <  Now  this  new  proprietor,'  said  he  to  EdwarA  '  has  shown 
mair  gusto^  as  the  Itafians  call  it,  in  the  short  timl  he  has  had 
this  domain,  than  that  hound  Malcolm,  though  I  bled  him  here 
mysell,  has  acquired  vUa  adhvc  duratUe,    And  nlw  I  talk  of 
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hounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and  Bosoar  who  oome  soouping  up  the 
avenue  with  Davie  Gellatley  1 ' 

'  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  sir/  said  Waverlej,  '  for 
I  believe  the  present  master  of  the  house  is  Colonel  Talbot^  who 
will  expect  to  see  us.  We  hesitated  to  mention  to  you  at  first 
that  he  had  purchased  your  ancient  patrimonial  property,  and 
even  yet^  if  you  do  not  incline  to  visit  him,  we  can  pass  on  to 
the  BaiUe's.' 

The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity.  However, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long  snuf^  and  observed,  since 
they  had  brought  him  so  far,  he  could  not  pass  the  Coloners 
gate,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  new  master  of  his  old 
tenants.  He  alighted  accordingly,  as  did  the  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies;  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  as  they 
descended  the  avenue  pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily  the 
*  Diva  Fecunia  of  the  Southron — ^their  tutelary  deity,  he  might 
call  her — ^had  removed  the  marks  of  spoliation.' 

In  truth,  not  only  had  the  felled  trees  been  removed,  but» 
their  stumps  being  grubbed  up  and  the  earth  round  them 
levelled  and  sown  with  grass,  every  mark  of  devastation,  unless 
to  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spot^  was  already 
totally  obliterated.  There  was  a  similar  reformation  in  the 
outward  man  of  Davie  Gellatley,  who  met  them,  every  now  and 
then  stopping  to  admire  the  new  suit  which  graced  his  person,  in 
the  same  colours  as  formerly,  but  bedizened  fine  enough  to 
have  served  Touchstone  himself.  He  danced  up  with  his  usual 
ungainly  frolics,  first  to  the  Baron  and  then  to  Koee,  passing  his 
hands  over  his  clothes,  crying,  'BraV  bra'  Davie,'  and  scarce 
able  to  sing  a  bar  to  an  end  of  his  thousand-and-one  songs  for 
the  breathless  extravagance  of  his  joy.  The  dogs  also  acknow- 
ledged their  old  master  with  a  thousand  gambols.  'Upon 
my  conscience,  Rose,'  ejaculated  the  Baron,  'the  gratitude  o' 
thae  dumb  brutes  and  of  that  puir  innocent  brings  the  tears 
into  my  auld  een,  while  that  scheUum  Malcolm — ^but  I'm  obliged 
to  Colonel  Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  good 
condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie.  But,  Rose,  my  dear,  we 
must  not  permit  them  to  be  a  life-rent  burden  upon  the  estate.' 

As  he  spoke.  Lady  EmOy,  leaning  upon  tlie  arm  of  her 
husband,  met  the  party  at  the  lower  gate  with  a  thousand 
welcomes.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone 
through,  much  abridged  by  the  ease  and  excellent  breeding  of 
Lady  £mily,  she  apologised  for  having  used  a  little  art  to  wile 
them  back  to  a  place  which  might  awaken  some  painful  reflec- 
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tiotiE — 'Bat  M  it  was  to  ohange  maBt0r%  we  were  ^eiy  d 
that  the  Baioa * 

'Mr.  Bredwaidine^  nftaH^iin^  If  y0a  pleaaei'  said  t^*A  oki 
genUeman. 

*  — ^Mr.  Bndwardine^  theD,  and  Mr.  Wayetley  should  see  what 
we  have  done  towazda  restoring  the  mansioii  of  your  fathen  to 
its  fonnar  state.' 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.    Indeed,  when  he 
entered  the  oourt,  exoepting  that  the  hearjr  stables,  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  were  replaced  by  buildings  ci  a  lighter  and 
more  picturesque  appearance,  all  seemed  as  muoh  as  possible 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  when  he  assumed 
anns  some  months  before.     The  pigeon-house  was  repleniahed  ; 
the  fountain  played  with  its  usual  activity,  and  not  only  the  bear 
who  predominated  over  its  basin,  but  aU  the  other  bears  what- 
soever,  were  replaced  on  their  seyeral  stations,  and  renewed  or 
repaired  with  so  much  care  that  they  bore  no  tokens  of  the 
violence  which  had  so  lately  descended  upon  them.    While  these 
minutifid  had  been  so  heedfully  attended  to^  it  is  scarce  neceasaiy 
to  add  that  the  house  itself  had  been  thoroughly  repaired,  as 
weU  as  the  gardens,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  maintain 
the  original  character  of  both,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
all  appearance  of  the  ravage  they  had  sustained     The  Baron 
gazed  in  silent  wonder ;  at  length  he  addressed  Colonel  Talbot — 

'While  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  badge  of  our  family,  I  cannot  but  marvel 
that  you  have  nowhere  established  your  own  crest,  whilk  is,  I 
believe,  a  mastiff,  anciently  caUed  a  talbot ;  as  the  poet  has  it^ 

A  tilbot  strong,  a  sturdy  tyke. 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  crest  of  the  martial  and  renowned 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are  probably  blood 
relations.' 

'I  believe,'  said  the  Colonel,  smiling,  'our  dogs  are  whelps 
of  the  same  litter;  for  my  part,  if  crests  were  to  dispute 
precedence,  I  should  be  apt  to  let  them,  as  the  proverb  sayiB^ 
''fight  dog,  fight  bear."' 

As  he  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took  another 
long  pinch  of  snufi^,  they  had  entered  the  house^athat  is,  the 
Baron,  Rose,  and  Lady  Emily,  with  young  Stailey  and  the 
Bailie,  for  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the  party  romnned  on  the 
terrace  to  examine  a  new  greenhouse  stocked  wilk  the  finest 
plants.    The  Baron  resumed  his  favourite  topic— J  However  it 
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may  please  you  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  your  bargoii6t» 
Colonel  Talbot,  which  is  doabtleas  your  humour,  as  I  have  seen 
in  other  gentlemen  of  birth  and  honour  in  your  country,  I 
must  again  repeat  it  as  a  most  ancient  and  distinguished  bear- 
ing, as  well  as  that  of  my  young  friend  Francis  Stanley,  which 
is  the  eagle  and  child.' 

^The  bird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire,  sir,'  said 
Stanley. 

'  Te're  a  daft  caUant,  sir,'  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a  great 
liking  to  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes  teased 
him — '  Te're  a  daft  callant,  and  I  must  correct  you  some  of 
these  days,'  shaking  his  great  brown  fist  at  him.  '  But  what  I 
meant  to  say,  Colonel  Talbot^  is,  that  yours  is  an  ancient 
2f>ro8apia,  or  descent,  and  since  you  have  lawfully  and  justly 
acquired  the  estate  for  you  and  yours  which  I  have  lost  for  me 
and  mine,  I  wish  it  may  remain  in  your  name  as  many  centuries 
as  it  has  done  in  that  of  the  late  proprietor's.' 

'That,'  answered  the  Colonel,  'is  very  handsome,  Mr. 
Biadwardine,  indeed.' 

'And  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  but  maryel  that  you,  Colonel,  whom 
I  noted  to  have  so  much  of  the  amorpatria  when  we  met  in 
Edinburgh  as  eyen  to  vilipend  other  countries,  should  have 
chosen  to  establish  your  Lares,  or  household  gods,  proeul  a 
patncB  ftndbus^  and  in  a  manner  to  expatriate  yourself.' 

'  Why  really.  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret 
of  these  foolish  boys,  Waverley  and  Stanley,  and  of  my  wife, 
who  is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should  continue  to  impose  upon 
another.  Tou  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  so  much  of  tiutt 
same  prejudice  in  favour  of  my  native  country,  that  the  sum 
of  money  which  I  advanced  to  the  seller  of  this  extensive 

barony  has  only  purchased  for  me  a  box  in shire,  called 

Brere-wood  Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  Waverley-Honour.' 

'And  who^  then,  in  the  luune  of  Heaven,  has  bought  this 
property!' 

' That,'  said  the  Colonel,  'it  is  this  gentleman's  profession  to 
explain.' 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who  had  all 
this  while  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great  impatience^ 
'like  a  hen,'  as  he  afterwards  said,  'upon  a  het  girdle';  and 
chuckling^  he  might  have  added,  like  the  said  hen  in  all  the 
glory  of  laying  an  egg,  now  pushed  forward.     'That  I  can. 
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that  I  can,  your  honofur,'  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  budget 
of  papers,  and  imiTing  the  red  tape  with  a  hand  txembling 
witii  eagerness.  'Here  is  the  disposition  and  awrignatioii  by 
Maloobn  Bradwardine  of  Inoh-Qrabbit,  regularly  signed  and 
tested  in  terms  of  the  statute,  whereby,  for  a  certain  smn  of 
sterling  money  presently  contented  and  paid  to  hiniy  be  has 
disponed,  alienated,  and  conveyed  the  whole  estate  and  barony 
of  Bradwardine,  TuUy-Veolan,  and  others,  with  the  foitalice 
and  manor-place-——' 

*  For  Qod's  sake,  to  the  pointy  sir;  I  have  all  that  by  beait,' 
said  the  OoloneL 

' — ^To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,'  puzsaed  the 
Bailie,  'his  heirs  and  assignees^  simply  and  irredeemably,  to 
be  held  either  amevelde  me ' 

'Pray  read  shorty  sir/ 

'On  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man.  Colonel,  I  read  as 
short  as  is  consistent  with  style — nnder  the  burden  and 
n>Bervati<m  always '  ^ 

'  Mr.  Macwheeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter ;  giro 

\    me  leaye.    In  shor^  Mr.  Bradwardine,  your  fomily  estate  is 

I    your  own  once  more  in  full  property,  and  at  your  absolute  dis- 

\    posal,  but  only  burdened  with  the  sum  adTanced  to  re-puichase 

it»  which  I  understand  is  utterly  disproporti<med  to  its  value.' 

'An  auld  sang — an  auld  sang,  if  it  please  your  honoiurB,' 
cried  the  Bailie,  rubbing  his  hands;  'look  at  the  rental 
bode.' 

' — ^Whioh  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Waveiiey, 
chiefly  from  the  price  of  his  father's  property  which  I  bought 
from  him,  is  secured  to  his  lady  your  daughter  and  her  family 
by  this  marriage.' 

'It  is  a  catholic  security,'  shouted  the  Bailie,  'to  Rose 
Comyne  Bradwardine,  alias  Wauverley,  in  life-rent^  and  the 
children  of  the  said  marriage  in  fee ;  and  I  made  up  a  wee  bit 
minute  of  an  antenuptial  contract^  inihtitu  fn<xtrimoni^j  so  it 
cannot  be  subject  to  reduction  hereafter,  as  a  donation  inter 
virum  et  vxorem.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  worthy  Baron  was  most 
delighted  with  the  restitution  of  his  family  property  or  with 
the  delicacy  and  generosity  that  left  him  unfettered  to  pursue 
his  purpose  in  disposing  of  it  after  his  death,  and  which  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  even  the  appearance  of  laying  him  tmder 
pecuniary  obligation.  When  his  first  pause  of  joy  and  astonish- 
ment was  over,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  unworthy  heir^nale, 
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who,  he  pionotmoed,  had  sold  his  birthright^  like  Esau,  for  a 
mess  o'  pottage. 

'Butwhacookit  theparritch  forhimf  exclaimed  the  Bailie ; 
*  I  wad  like  to  ken  that ; — ^wha  but  jour  honour's  to  command, 
Duncan  Maowheeble  f  His  honour,  young  Afr.  Wauverley,  put 
it  a'  into  my  hand  frae  the  beginning — friuQ  the  first  calling  o' 
the  summons,  as  I  may  say.  I  circumyented  them — ^I  played 
at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi'  them — ^I  cajolled  them;  and 
if  I  hayena  gien  Inch-Grabbit  and  Jamie  Howie  a  bonnie 
begunk,  they  ken  themselves.  Him  a  writer!  I  didna  gae 
slapdash  to  them  wi'  our  young  bra'  bridegroom,  to  gar  them 
hand  up  the  market.  Na,  na;  I  scared  them  wi'  our  wild 
tenantry,  and  the  Mao-Ivors,  that  are  but  ill  settled  yet,  till 
they  durstna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  ower  the  door- 
Btane  after  gloaming,  for  fear  John  Heatherblutter,  or  some 
siccan  dare-the-deil,  should  tak  a  baff  at  them ;  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  beflummed  them  wi'  Colonel  Talbot;  wad  they 
offer  to  keep  up  the  price  again'  the  Duke's  friend  f  did  they 
na  ken  wha  was  masterf  had  they  na  seen  eneugh,  by  the  sad 
example  of  mony  a  puir  misguided  imhappy  body ' 

'Who  went  to  Derby,  for  example,  ISr.  MacwheebleT  said 
the  Colonel  to  him  aside. 

'  0  whisht,  Colonel,  for  the  love  o'  God !  let  that  flee  stick  i' 
the  wa'.  There  were  mony  good  folk  at  Derby;  and  it's  ill 
speaking  of  halters' — ^with  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye  toward  the 
l&tron,  who  was  in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  at  once,  he  took  Macwheeble  by  the 
button  and  led  him  into  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses, 
whence  only  fragments  of  their  conversation  reached  the  rest 
of  the  party.  It  certainly  related  to  stamp-paper  and  parch- 
ment ;  for  no  other  subject,  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  patron, 
and  he  once  more  an  efficient  one,  could  have  arrested  so 
deeply  the  Bailie's  reverent  and  absorbed  attention. 

'I  understand  your  honour  perfectly;  it  can  be  dune  as 
easy  as  taking  out  a  decreet  in  absence.' 

*  To  her  and  him,  after  my  demise,  and  to  their  heirs-male, 
but  preferring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless  them  with 
two,  who  is  to  cany  the  name  and  arms  of  Bradwardine  of  that 
ilk,  without  any  other  name  or  armorial  bearings  whatsoever.' 

*Tut^  your  honour!'  whispered  the  Bailie,  '111  mak  a  slight 
jotting  the  mom ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resignation  in 
fdvorem ;  and  111  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  in  f^chequer.' 

Their  private   conversation   ended,   the  Baron   was  now 
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gammoned  to  do  the  lumoian  of  Tally- Yeokn  to  new  gaestB. 
These  were  Major  Melyille  of  GaimTreckan  and  the  Berereod 
Mr.  Morton,  followed  by  two  or  three  others  of  the  Barai'8 
aoquaintanow,  who  hiid  been  made  privy  to  his  having  .gun 
acquired  the  estate  of  his  fathers.  Ilie  shouts  of  the  TiUagen 
were  also  heard  beneath  in  the  oourt-yard;  for  SanndaB 
Saundersouy  who  had  kept  the  secret  for  serersl  days  with 
laudable  prudence^  had  unloosed  his  tongue  upon  hAoMiiag 
the  arriyal  of  the  carriages. 

But,  while  Edward  reoeiyed  Major  Melyille  with  politeness 
and  the  dexgynum  with  the  most  afiectionate  and  g^rat^ol 
kindness,  his  father-in-law  looked  a  little  awkward,  as  un- 
certain how  he  should  answer  the  necessaiy  dalms  of  hos- 
pitality to  his  guests,  and  forward  the  f estiyity  of  his  tenants. 
Lady  Emily  relieyed  him  by  intimating  that,  though  the 
must  be  an  indifferent  representatiye  of  Mn.  Edmrd  Wayerley 
in  many  respects,  she  hoped  the  Baron  would  approve  of  the 
entertainment  she  had  ordered  in  expectation  of  so  many 
guests ;  and  that  they  would  find  such  other  acoommodatioDS 
provided  as  might  in  some  degree  support  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality of  Tully-Veolan.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
pleasure  which  this  assurance  gaye  the  Baron,  who^  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  half  appertaining  to  the  stiff  Soottish  laiid 
and  half  to  the  officer  in  the  French  service,  offered  his  ann  to 
the  fair  speaker,  and  led  the  way,  in  something  between  a 
stride  and  a  minuet  step,  into  the  laige  dining  parlour, 
followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  good  company. 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  and  exertions,  all  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  the  old  arrangement ;  and  where  new 
moyables  had  been  necessary,  they  had  been  selected  in  the 
same  character  with  the  old  furniture.  There  was  one 
addition  to  this  fine  old  apartment,  however,  which  drew  tears 
into  the  Baron's  eyes.  It  was  a  large  and  spirited  paintiiig^ 
representing  Fergus  Mao-Iyor  and  Wayerley  in  their  Highland 
dress,  the  scene  a  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous  pass,  down 
which  the  clan  were  descendu:^  in  the  background.  It  was 
taken  from  a  spirited  sketch,  drawn  while  they  were  in 
Edinburgh  by  a  young  man  of  high  genius,  land  had  been 
painted  on  a  full-length  scale  by  an  eminent  Ijondon  artist. 
Raebum  himself  (whose  '  Highland  Chiefs '  do  al  but  walk  out 
of  the  canyas)  could  not  have  done  more  tistice  to  the 
subject ;  and  the  ardent,  fiery,  and  impetuous  oiaracter  of  the 
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unf ortanate  Chief  el  Gleimaquoich  was  findy  oontnsted  with 
the  oontemplatiYe,  fanciful,  and  enthusiastio  expreaBion  of  his 
happier  friend.  Beside  this  painting  hung  the  arms  which 
Wayerley  had  home  in  the  unfortunate  civil  war.  The  whole 
piece  was  heheld  with  admiration  and  deeper  feelings. 

Men  must»  however,  eat»  in  spite  both  of  sentiment  and  | 
vertu ;  and  the  Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  insisted  that  Lady  £mily  should  do  the  honours  of  the 
head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  set  a  meet  example  to  the 
young  folk.    After    a    pause   of    deliberation,   employed  in 
adjusting  in  his  own  brain  the  precedence  between  the  Pres- 
byterian kirk  and  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  he  requested 
Mr.  Morton,  as  the  stranger,  would  crave  a  blessing,  observing 
that  Mr.  Bubrick,  who  was  at  home^  would  return  thanks  for 
the  distinguished  mercies  it  had  been  his  lot  to  experience. 
The  dinner  was  excellent.    Saunderson  attended  in  full  cos- 
tume, with  all  the  former  domestics,  who  had  been  collected^ 
excepting  one  or  two^  that  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
affidr  of  CuUoden.    The  ceUars  were  stocked  with  wine  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  superb,  and  it  had  been  contrived  that\  l 
the  Bear  of  the  Fountain,  in  the  court-yard,  should  (for  that  I 
night  only)  play  excellent  brandy  punch  for  the  benefit  of  the  j 
lower  orders. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  the  Baron,  about  to  propose  a 
toast,  cast  a  somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  sideboard, 
which,  however,  exhibited  much  of  his  plate,  that  had  either 
been  secreted  or  purchased  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  from 
the  soldiery,  and  by  them  gladly  restored  to  the  original 
owner. 

'  In  the  late  times,'  he  said,  '  those  must  be  thankful  who 
have  saved  life  and  land ;  yet  when  I  am  about  to  pronounce 
this  toast,  I  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heiivloom.  Lady  Emily, 
a  poeulum  potatoriwnf  Colonel  Talbot ' 

Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  his  major- 
domo^  and,  turning  round,  he  beheld  in  the  hands  of 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre  the  celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthao, 
the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine !  I  question  if  the  recovery 
of  his  estate  afforded  him  more  rapture.  'By  my  honour,'  he 
said,  *  one  might  almost  believe  in  brownies  and  fairies,  Lady 
Emily,  when  your  ladyship  is  in  presence ! ' 

'I  am  truly  happy,'  said  Colonel  Talbot^  Hhat,  by  the 
recovery  of  this  piece  of  fiunily  antiquity,  it  has  fallen 
within  my  power  to  give  you  some  token  of  my  deep  interest 
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in  all  that  ocmoema  my  young  friend  Edward.  But  that  yoo 
may  not  siupeot  Lady  Emily  for  a  aoroeresB,  or  me  for  a 
oonjuior,  whioli  is  no  joke  in  Scotland,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Frank  Stanley,  your  friend,  who  has  been  aeiaed  with  a  tartan 
fever  ever  ainoe  he  heard  Edward's  tales  of  old  Scottidi 
manners,  happened  to  describe  to  us  at  aeoond-hand  this 
remaxkable  cup.  My  servant^  SpcmtocMi,  who^  like  a  true  old 
soldier,  observes  everything  and  says  little^  gave  me  afte^ 
wards  to  understand  that  he  thougnt  he  had  seen  the  piece  d 
plate  Mr.  Stanley  mentioned  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Nosebag,  who,  having  been  originally  the  helpmate  of  a 
pawnbroker,  had  found  opportunity  during  the  late  unpleasant 
scenes  in  Scotland  to  trade  a  UUle  in  her  old  line^  and  so 
became  the  depositary  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  of 
half  the  army.  Tou  may  believe  the  cup  was  speedily 
recovered ;  and  it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  you  allow 
me  to  suppose  that  its  value  is  not  diminished  by  having  been 
restored  through  my  means.' 

A  tear  mingled  with  the  wine  which  the  Baron  filled,  as  he 
proposed  a  cup  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Talbot,  and  'The 
Prosperity  of  the  united  Houses  of  Waverley-Honour  and 
Bradwardine!' 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that»  as  no  wish  was  ever 
uttered  with  more  affectionate  sincerity,  there  axe  few  which, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  mutability  of  human  events,  have 
been  upon  the  whole  more  happUy  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  TiXXTT 

A  FOBIBOBIPT  WHIOH  SHOUIiD  HAVB  BUN  A  PBIPAOB 

OuB  journey  is  DOW  finiahedy  gentle  reader;  and  if  your  patienoe 
baa  aooompanied  me  through  these  aheetai  the  oontraet  ia,  on 
your  part»  atriotly  fulfilled.  Tet^  like  Uie  driyer  who  haa 
reoeived  hia  full  hire,  I  atill  linger  near  you,  and  make^  with 
becoming  diffidence^  a  trifling  additional  daimupon  your  bounty 
and  good  nature.  You  are  aa  free,  howeYer,  to  ahut  the  Tolume 
of  the  one  petitioner  aa  to  cloae  your  door  in  the  face  of  the 
other. 

Thia  ahould  haye  been  a  prefiitory  ohaptery  but  for  two 
reaaona :  Firati  that  most  noyel  readers,  aa  my  own  conadenoe 
reminda  me,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omiaaion  reapect- 
ing  that  aame matter  of  prdhcea;  Secondly,  that  it  ia  a  general 
custom  with  that  dass  of  students  to  begin  with  the  last 
chapter  of  a  work ;  so  that^  after  all,  these  remarks,  being  intro- 
duce last  in  order,  haye  still  the  best  diianoe  to  be  read  in 
their  proper  place. 

There  is  no  European  nation  which,  within  the  course  of 
half  a  centuiy  or  little  more,  haa  undergone  ao  complete  a 
change  aa  t^  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  effecta  of  the  insur- 
rection of  vl74^ — ^the  destruction  of  the  patriarchal  power  of 
the  HigUancTohiefa, — ^the  aboliti<m  of  the  heritable  juriadicdona 
of  the  Lowland  nobility  and  barona^ — ^the  total  eradicaticm  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  which,  ayerae  to  intenocungle  with  the  Tgngli^^th^ 
or  adopt  their  ouatoma,  long  continued  to  pride  themaelyea  upon 
maintrffcining  ancient  Scottiah  manners  and  cuatoma,-— <xim- 
menced  tluisi  innoyation.  The  gradual  influx  of  wealth  and 
extenaion  of  conm&eroe  haye  aince  united  to  render  Hitie  preaent 
people  of  Scotland  a  daaa  of  beinga  aa  difierent  from  their 
grandfathers  aa  the  exiating  Engliah  are  from  thoae  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'a  time. 

The  political  and  economical  efiecta  of  theee  changea  haye 
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been  tnioed  by  Loid  Selkirk  with  great  predaioii  and  aocu- 
racy.  Bat  tlie  diange,  tbongh  steadily  and  rapidly  progreaBnre^ 
has  neyertlieleaa  been  gradual ;  and,  like  tliOBe  who  drift  down 
the  stream  of  a  deep  and  smooth  riyer,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  prpgrotti  we  have  made  mitil  we  fix  omr  eye  on  the  now 
distant  point  from  which  we  have  been  drifted.  Such  of 
the  present  generation  as  can  reooUect  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yean  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy  will  be  fully 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  espedally  if  their 
acquaintance  and  connexions  lay  ammig  those  who  in  my 
younger  time  were  facetioualy  called  'folks  of  the  old  leaTen,' 
who  still  cherished  a  lingering,  thon^  hopelesBy  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart 

This  race  has  now  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  land, 
and  with  it,  doubtless,  much  absurd  poHtical  prejudice;  but 
also  many  Hying  examples  of  wngnlar  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  loyalty  which  they  recdyed  from 
their  fathera,  and  of  old  Scottish  faith,  hospitality,  worth,  and 
honour. 

It  was  my  accidental  lot^  thou^  not  bom  a  Highlander 
(which  may  be  an  apology  for  much  bad  Gaelic),  to  reside 
during  my  childhood  and  youth  among  persons  of  the  aboye 
descripticm ;  and  now,  for  Ihe  purpose  dt  preserving  some  idea 
of  the  andent  mannen  of  which  I  haye  witnessed  the  almost 
total  extinction,  I  haye  embodied  in  imaginary  scenes,  and 
ascribed  to  fictitious  characters,  a  part  of  the  inddents  which  I 
then  recdyed  from  those  who  were  actoro  in  them.  Indeed, 
the  most  romantic  parts  of  this  nanatiye  are  predsdy  those 
which  haye  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  exchange  of  mutual  protection  between  a  Highland 
gentieman  and  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  king's  service,  together 
with  the  spuited  manner  in  which  the  latter  asserted  bis 
right  to  return  the  favour  he  had  recdyed,  is  literally  true, 
l^e  acddent  by  a  musket  shot,  and  the  heroic  reply  imputed 
to  Flora,  relate  to  a  lady  of  rank  not  long  deceased.  And 
scaroe  a  gentleman  who  was  'in  hiding'  after  the  battie  of 
Oulloden  flut  could  tell  a  tale  of  strange  concealments  and 
of  wOd  and  hair^s-breadth  'scapes  as  extiaordinazy  as  any 
which  I  haye  ascribed  to  my  heroes.  Of  this,  the  escape  of 
Charles  Edward  himself  as  tiie  most  prominent,  is  the  most 
striking  example.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Preston 
and  skirmish  at  Clifton  are  taken  from  the  narratiye  of  in- 
tdligent  eye-witnesses,  and   corrected  from  the  ffistorp  of 
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the  lUheUiofi  by  the  late  renerable  author  of  DougUu.  The 
Lowland  Scottish  gentlemen  and  the  subordinate  characters 
are  not  given  as  indiyidual  portraits,  but  are  drawn  from  the 
general  habits  of  the  period,  of  which  I  have  witnessed  some 
remnants  in  my  younger  days,  and  partly  gathered  from 
tradition. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  describe  these  persons,  not  by  a 
caricatured  and  exaggerated  use  of  the  national  dialect,  but  by 
their  ihabits,  manners,  and  feelings,  so  as  in  some  distant 
degree  to  emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits  drawn  by  Miss 
E^eworth,  so  different  from  the  'Teagues'  and  'dear  joys' 
who  so  long,  with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each 
other,  occupied  the  drama  and  the  novel. 

I  feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
executed  my  purpose.  Indeed,  so  little  was  I  satisfied  with  my 
production,  that  I  laid  it  aside  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  only 
found  it  again  by  mere  accident  among  other  waste  papers  in 
an  old  cabinet,  the  drawers  of  which  I  was  rummaging  in  order 
to  accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fishing-tackle,  after  it  had 
been  mislaid  for  several  years. 

Two  works  upon  similar  subjects,  by  female  authors  whose 
genius  is  highly  creditable  to  their  country,  have  appeared 
in  the  interval ;  I  mean  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Glenhumte  and  the 
late  accoimt  of  Highland  St^oerstitions.  But  the  first  is  con- 
fined to  the  rural  habits  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has  given 
a  picture  with  striking  and  impressive  fidelity ;  and  the  tradi- 
tional records  of  the  respectable  and  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan  are  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the  fictitious  narrative 
which  I  have  here  attempted. 


I  would  willingly  persuade  myself  that  the  preceding  work 
will  not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting.  To  elder  persons 
it  will  recaU  scenes  and  characters  familiar  to  their  youth ;  and 
to  the  rising  generation  the  tale  may  present  some  idea  of  the 
manners  of  their  forefathers. 

Yet  I  heartily  wish  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  evanescent 
manners  of  his  own  countiy  had  employed  the  pen  of  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  who  could  have  done  it  justice — of  him  so 
eminently  distinguished  in  elegant  literatiure,  and  whose 
sketches  of  Colonel  Caustic  and  Umphraville  are  perfectly 
blended  with  the  finer  traits  of  national  character.     I  should 
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in  that  caae  haye  had  mora  pleasnvB  as  a  reader  than  I 
shall  oyer  feel  in  the  pride  of  a  sacoesBful  author,  ahonld 
these  sheets  eoof er  upon  me  that  enyied  distinctioii.  And, 
as  I  haye  inyerted  the  nsoal  anangement^  placing  theae  re- 
maiks  at  the  end  of  the  woik  to  which  they  r^er,  I  wiU 
yentore  on  a  second  yidation  of  fdrm,  by  dosing  the  whole 
with  a  Dedioatioii — 
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FBAOMBNT  *  OF  A  BOHANOB  WHICH  WAS  TO  HAVB  BSBN  flKTITLBD 

THOMAS  THE  RHYMER 

CHAPTER  I 

Thb  mm  was  nearly  set  behind  the  distant  moontains  of  Liddeedale,  when  a 
few  of  the  scattered  and  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Henildoune, 
which  had  four  days  before  been  burned  b;^  a  predatory  band  of  English 
Borderers,  were  now  busied  in  repairing  their  ruined  dwellings.  One  high 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  village  alone  exhibited  no  appearance  of  devastation. 
It  was  surrounded  with  court  walls,  and  the  outer  gate  was  barred  and  bolted. 
The  bushes  and  brambles  which  grow  around,  and  had  even  insinnated  theis 
branches  beneath  the  gate,  plainly  showed  that  it  must  have  been  many  years 
since  it  had  been  opened.  While  the  cottages  around  lay  in  smoking  ruins, 
this  pQe,  deserted  and  desolate  as  it  seemed  to  be,  had  suffered  nothing  from 
the  violence  of  the  invaders :  and  the  wretched  beings  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  their  miserable  huts  against  nightfall  seemed  to  n^leot  the 
preferable  shelter  which  it  might  have  afford«i  them  without  the  neoeority 
of  labour. 

Before  the  day  had  quite  gone  dowiL  a  knight^  richly  armed  and  mounted 
upon  an  ambling  hackney,  rc^e  slowlv  into  the  village.  His  attendants  were 
a  lady,  apparently  young  and  beautiful,  who  rode  by  his  side  upon  a  dapple- 
grey  pam«v ;  his  souire,  who  carried  his  helmet  and  lance,  and  led  his  battle- 
horse,  a  noble  steea,  richly  caparisoned.  A  page  and  four  yeomen  bearii^ 
bows  and  quivers,  short  swords,  and  targets  of  a  span  breadth,  completed  his 
eqmpage,  which,  though  small,  denoted  mm  to  be  a  man  of  high  rank. 

He  stopped  and  addressed  several  of  the  inhabitants  whom  curiosity  had 
withdrawn  from  their  labour  to  gase  at  him ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  still  more  on  perceiving  the  St,  Qeorge's  Croos  in  the  cape  of  his  followers, 
they  fled,  with  a  loud  crv,  *that  the  Southrons  were  returned.'  The  knight 
endeavoured  to  ezpostulate  with  the  fugitives,  who  were  chiefly  aged  men, 
women,  and  children ;  but  their  dread  of  the  English  name  accelerated  their 
flight,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  excepting  the  knight  and  his  attendants,  the 

*  It  !b  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  ftagments  are  given  as  possessing  any  IntrlnBio 
value  of  themselves ;  Dot  thtm  may  be  some  curlosl^  attachea  to  them,  as  to  the  first 
etchings  of  a  plate,  which  are  accounted  interesting  bv  those  who  have.  In  any  degree, 
been  interested  in  the  more  finished  works  of  the  artist. 
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place  WM  deMitad  by  aU.  Ho  paoed  tiunnigfa  the  TiDage  to  seek  a  diieHer  for 
the  nighL  and,  deepairing  to  find  one  either  in  the  inaoowible  tower  or  the 
plonderea  huto  of  the  peaaantrr,  he  directed  hia  oovee  to  the  left  hud, 
where  he  ipied  a  small  decent  habitation,  apparently  the  abode  of  a  nan 
considerably  abore  the  common  rank.  After  much  knocking^,  the  propneior 
at  length  showed  himself  at  the  window,  and  speaking  in  tiie  ^Kn^KA  dinWt^ 
with  great  sigps  of  apprehension,  demanded  their  onsineaB.  The  wazriar 
replied  that  ms  quality  was  an  TCngliwh  knight  and  baron,  and  that  he  was 
trAToUing  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  flootland  on  aflairs  of  consequenoe  to 
both  kingdoms. 

'  Pardon  my  hesitation,  noUe  Ba  Knight,'  said  the  old  man.  as  he  unbolted 
and  unbarred  his  doors — '  Fsrdon  my  hesitation,  bat  we  are  here  eaqioeed  to 
too  manv  intrusions  to  admit  of  our  exercising  unlimited  and  mwnspicioias 
hosnitality.  What  I  haTe  is  yours ;  and  Qod  send  your  misrion  may  hi^^ 
baoK  peace  and  the  good  days  of  our  old  Queen  lCar^;aret  t ' 

'  Ainen,  worthy  Aanklin,'  quoth  the  Knight — '  Did  ¥ou  know  her  t ' 

*  I  came  to  this  oountrr  in  her  traizL*  said  the  Franklin ;  'and  the  care  of 
some  of  her  jointare  lands  which  she  devDlTed  on  me  oooarioned  my  settling 
here.' 

'And  how  do  tou,  being  an  Knglishman,'  ssid  the  Knigfat,  '{irotect  your 
life  and  property  here,  wh^  one  of  your  nation  cannot  obtain  a  single  night's 
lodging,  or  a  draught  of  water  were  he  thirsty  t ' 

'  luurry,  noble  sir,'  answered  the  Franklin,  'use,  as  they  say,  will  make  a 
man  lire  in  a  lion's  den ;  and  as  I  settled  here  in  a  quiet  time^  and  haTe  nefer 
giTon  cause  of  offence,  I  am  resoeoted  by  my  nei^bours,  and  even,  aa  you 
see,  by  oarfaravers  from  Bngland.' 

'I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  accept  your  hospitality.  Isabella,  m^  }af%  oar 
worthy  host  will  proTide  you  a  bed.  My  dau^ter,  good  Frsnldm,  is  ill  at 
ease.  We  will  occupy  your  house  till  the  Scottish  King  shall  return  from  his 
northern  expedition ;  meanwhile  call  me  Lord  Lacy  of  Chester.' 

The  attendants  of  the  Baron,  assisted  by  the  Franklin,  were  now  busied  in 
disposing  of  the  horses,  and  arranging  tiie  table  for  some  refreahm«it  for 
Lord  Lacy  and  his  fair  companion.  While  they  sat  down  to  it,  they  were 
attended  ^by  their  host  and  nis  daughter,  whom  custom  did  not  permit  to 
oat  in  their  presence,  and  who  afterwaros  withdrew  to  an  outer  (diamber, 
where  the  squire  and  page  (both  young  men  of  noble  birth)  partook  of 
supper,  and  were  accommodated  with  oeds.  The  yeomen,  after  doing 
honour  to  the  rustic  cheer  of  Queen  Margaret's  bauilf,  withdrew  to  the 
stable,  and  each,  beside  his  £aTourite  horse,  snored  away  the  fittignes  of  their 
journey. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  travellen  were  roosed  by  a  thundering 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house,  accompanied  with  many  demands  for 
instant  admission  in  the  roughest  tone.  The  squire  and  page  of  Lord  Lacy, 
after  bucklin«p  on  their  arms,  were  about  to  sally  out  to  chastise  these  intruders, 
when  the  ola  host,  after  looking  out  at  a  private  casement,  contrived  for 
reconnoitring  his  yisitors,  entreated  them,  with  great  signs  of  terror,  to  be 
quiet,  if  they  did  not  mean  that  all  in  the  nouse  should  be  mTirdered. 

He  then  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Lord  Lacy,  whom  he  met  dressed  in 
a  long  furred  gown  and  the  knightly  cap  called  a  tMorf^,  irritated  at  the 
noise,  and  demanding  to  know  the  cause  which  had  disturbed  the  repoee  of 
the  household. 

*  Noble  sir,'  said  the  FrankliiL  '  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  bloody^  of 
the  Scottish  Border  riders  is  at  hand  ;  he  is  never  seen,ladded  he,  faltering 
with  terror^  'so  far  from  the  hills  but  with  some  bad  purjmse,  and  the  power 
of  accomphshing  it ;  so  hold  yourself  to  tout  guard,  ror^-l-' 

A  loud  crash  here  announced  that  the  door  was  brcken  down,  and  the 
knight  just  descended  the  stair  in  time  to  prevent  blcftdshed  betwixt  his 
attendants  and  the  intruders.  They  were  three  in  numler ;  their  chief  was 
tall,  bony,  and  athletic,  his  spare  and  muscular  frune,  as  veil  as  tiie  hardness 
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of  hia  features,  marked  the  course  of  his  ]ife  to  hare  been  fatiguing  and 
periloue.  The  effect  of  hia  appearance  wae  aggntTated  by  hia  dreaa,  which 
conaiated  of  a  jack  or  jacket,  compoaed  of  thicktniff  leather,  on  which  amall 
platea  of  iron  of  a  loaenge  form  were  stitched  in  aoch  a  manner  aa  to  orerlap 
each  other  and  form  a  coat  of  mail,  which  awayed  with  eyery  motion  of  the 
wearer'a  body.  Thia  defenaiTe  armour  ooyered  a  doublet  of  coarse  grev  cloth, 
and  the  Borderer  had  a  few  half-ruated  platea  of  steel  on  hia  ahouidera,  a 
two-edged  aword,  with  a  dagger  hanging  beside  it,  in  a  buff  belt ;  a  helmet, 
with  a  few  iron  bars,  to  coyer  the  face  inatead  of  a  yiaor,  and  a  lance  of 
tremendoua  and  unconmion  length,  completed  hia  appointmenta.  The  looka 
of  the  man  were  aa  wild  and  rude  aa  hia  attire :  hia  Keen  black  eyea  neyer 
rested  one  moment  fixed  upon  a  aingle  object,  but  conatantly  trayeraed  all 
around,  aa  if  they  oyer  aou^t  aome  cumger  to  oppoae,  aome  plunder  to  aeiae, 
or  aome  inault  to  reyenge.  The  latter  aeemed  to  be  hia  preaent  object,  for, 
regardlesa  of  the  dignified  preaenoe  of  Lord  Lacy,  he  uttmd  the  most  inco- 
herent threats  against  the  owner  of  the  houae  and  hia  guests. 

'  We  shall  8ee-~ay,  marryshaJl  we — ^if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbour  and 
react  the  Southrona  here.  Thank  the  Abbot  of  Melroae  and  the  good  Knight 
of  Coldingniow  that  haye  ao  long  kept  me  from  your  akirta.  But  thoae  days 
are  gone,  by  St.  Mary,  and  you  aball  find  it  1 ' 

It  ia  probable  the  enraged  Borderer  would  not  haye  long  continued  to  yent 
hia  raffo  in  empty  menaoea.  had  not  the  entrance  of  the  four  yeomen  with 
their  bowa  bent  oonyinced  nim  that  the  force  waa  not  at  thia  moment  on  hia 
own  aide. 

Lord  Lacy  now  adyanoed  towarda  hhn.  'Tou  intrude  upon  my  priyacy, 
soldier ;  withdraw  yourself  and  your  followera.  There  ia  peace  betwixt  our 
nationa,  or  my  aeryanta  ahould  chaatiae  thy  preanmption.' 

'Budi  peace  aa  ye  ^ye  auoh  ahall  you  haye,'  anawered  the  moaa-trooper, 
firat  pointing  with  hia  lance  towarda  the  burned  yillaffe  and  then  almost 
instantly  leyelUng  it  against  Lord  Lacy.  The  squire  cuew  his  sword  and 
aeyered  at  one  blow  the  steel  head  from  the  truncheon  of  the  spear. 

'Arthur  Fitdierbert,'  said  the  Baron,  'that  stroke  has  deferred  thy 
knighthood  for  one  year;  neyer  must  that  squire  wear  the  spurs  whose 
unraidled  impetuosity  can  draw  unbidden  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  his 
master.    Go  hence  and  think  on  what  I  haye  said.' 

The  squire  left  the  chamber  abaahed. 

'It  were  yain,'  continued  Lord  Lacy,  'to  expect  that  courtesy  from  a 
mountain  churl  which  eyen  my  own  followers  con  forget.  Yet,  before  thou 
drawest  thy  brand  (for  the  intruder  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword), 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  reflect  that  I  come  with  a  safe-conduct  from  thy  king, 
and  haye  no  time  to  waste  in  brawls  with  auch  aa  thou.' 

'  From  mif  king— from  m]jr  kinff  1 '  re-echoed  the  mountaineer.  '  I  care  not 
that  rotten  truncheon  (atrikiiuf  the  ahattered  apear  furioualy  on  the  ground) 
for  the  King  of  Fife  and  Lothian.  But  Habby  <n  Geasford  wul  be  here  oeliye ; 
and  we  ahall  aoon  know  if  he  will  permit  an  English  churl  to  occupy  hia 
hoetelrie.' 

Haying  uttered  theae  words,  accompanied  with  a  lowering  glance  from 
under  hia  ahagsr  black  eyebrows,  he  turned  on  hia  heel  and  len  the  houae 
with  hia  two  foUowera.  They  mounted  their  horaea,  which  they  had  tied  to 
an  outer  fence,  and  yanishedin  an  inatant. 

'Who  is  tma  diacourteoua  ruffian ?'  aaid  Lord  Lacy  to  the  FrankHn,  who 
had  atood  in  the  most  yiolent  agitation  during  this  whole  scene. 

'Hii  name,  noble  lord,  is  Adam  Kerr  of  the  Moat,  but  he  is  commonly 
called  b^  his  companions  the  Black  Rider  of  Cheyiot.  I  fear,  I  fear,  he 
oomea  hither  for  no  good ;  but  if  the  Lord  of  Geasford  be  near,  he  will  not 
dare  offer  any  unproyoked  outrage.' 

'I  haye  heard  of  that  chief,  aaid  the  Baron.  'Let  me  know  when  he 
approachea,  and  do  thou,  Rodulph  (of  the  eldeat  yeoman),  keep  a  strict  watch. 
Adelbert  (to  the  page),  attend  to  arm  me.'    The  page  bowed,  and  the  Baron 
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withdraw  to  tha  dMmlMr  of  Um  Udy  InlMlk  to  oqpliiB  the  gmm  cf  tho 


No  mora  of  tho  prapoood  tele  wm  oror  writton ;  but  the  Anthor^s  porpoie 
WM  thai  H  dionld  torn  npoo  a  ftno  leffeod  of  sapenthioii  whiofa  ie  ooznnt 
la  the  part  of  tha  Boidan  whara  he  hadhla  raeideiioe ;  wberoy  in  the  nign  of 
Alexaadv  IIL  of  BooUand,  that  raoownad  penon  Tbomas  of  Herakkone, 
oaDad  tha  Bhymar,  aotnaUr  Hoarkhad.  Hue  ^eraonaffe,  tha  Hariin  of  Sect- 
land,  and  to  whom  aoma  of  tha  adTantarea  wfaidi  tha  Britaah  barda  aadgmd 
to  Martin  Gbladooiiia,  or  tha  Wild,  haTo  baan  tmnafoned  by  traditioiL  wa^ 
aa  la  wall  known,  a  magidan,  aa  wall  aa  a  poet  and  prophet.  He  ia  auaged 
atill  to  Uto  in  the  land  of  Faary,  and  ia  azpeotad  to  return  at  aome  gnat 
oonTulaion  of  aodet^,  In  which  he  la  to  act  a  dlatingoiahed  part^  a  txaoitHn 
oommon  to  aD  natuma,  aa  the  belief  of  the  MahomedanB  reapectiiig  tlMir 
twelfth  Imanm  damonatratea. 

Now,  it  ohanoad  manv  yean  linoe  that  then  lirad  on  the  Bordera  a  joUy, 
rattling  horeo  oowper.  who  waa  remarkable  for  a  reoklea  and  f earleas  tainper, 
whioh  made  him  moon  admired  and  a  little  dreaded  amongst  hia  neuhboon. 
One  moonligfat  night,  aa  he  rode  over  Bowden  Moor,  on  the  weat  aide  of  the 
Eildon  IffilS,  the  aoana  of  Thomaa  the  Bhymer'a  prophede^  and  ofteo 
mentioned  In  hie  etcnnr,  haTing  a  brace  of  hones  along  with  bim  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  mspoee  m^  he  met  a  man  of  Tonenble  appearanoe  and 
singularly  antique  dress,  who,  to  hia  great  sorpnae,  asked  the  prioe  of  hif 
horsee.  and  began  to  ohitf er  with  him  on  the  sobjeot.  To  Ganobie  Dick,  for 
ao  shall  we  oalTonr  Border  dealer,  a  chap  waa  a  ohap,  and  he  would  haye  sold 
a  horse  to  the  deril  himeelf ,  without  minding  his  doTen  hoo^  and  would  have 

Sobably  cheated  Old  Nick  into  the  bargain.  The  stranger  paid  the  pnoe 
ey  agreed  on,  and  all  that  puzaled  InSt  in  the  transaction  waa,  that  the 
gold  wnich  he  reoeiyed  was  m  unicorns,  bonnet-pieoes,  and  other  anoSeot 
coins,  which  would  haye  been  inyaluable  to  collectors,  but  were  rather  tronb^ 
some  in  modem  onrrency.  It  waa  gold,  howeyer,  and  therefore  Dick  oontriyed 
to  get  better  yalua  for  the  coin  than  he  perhaps  gave  to  his  customer.  ^7 
the  oommand  of  so  good  a  merohant^  he  brought  horses  to  the  same  tgci 
mora  than  once,  the  purchaser  only  stipulating  that  he  should  always  come 
by  night,  and  alone.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  waa  from  mere  ouriosity,  or 
whether  some  hope  of  gain  mixed  with  it,  but  after  Dick  had  aold  ^^^ 
horees  in  this  way,  he  began  to  complain  that  dry  bargains  were  unlucky,  and 
to  hint  that,  since  his  chap  must  live  in  the  neighbourhoodi  he  ought,  m  the 
courtesy  of  dealmg,  to  treat  him  to  half  a  mutchkin* 

*  Yon  may  see  my  dwelling  if  you  will,'  said  the  stranger ;  'but  if  you  lose 
oonrage  at  what  you  see  thera.  you  will  rue  it  all  your  life.' 

Diucen,  however,  laughed  the  warning  to  scorn,  and,  havinff  alighted  to 
aeonra  his  horse,  he  followed  the  stranger  up  a  narrow  foot-path,  whichTed  them 
up  the  hills  to  the  M'twuUr  eminence  stuck  betwixt  the  most  southern  and  the 
centra  peaks,  and  oalfod  from  its  reeemblance  to  such  an  animal  in  its  fcnn 
the  Luokan  Hara.  At  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  almoat  aa  fsmoos 
for  witch  meetinffs  aa  the  neighbouring  wind -mill  of  Kippilaw^  Dick  was 
somewhat  startled  to  obeerra  ttiat  his  conductor  entered  the  hillaide  by  a 
passage  or  cavern,  of  which  he  himaelf ,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  spo^ 
had  never  seen  or  heard. 

'  You  may  still  return,'  said  his  guide,  looking  ominously  back  upon  hi0j 
but  Dick  scorned  to  show  the  white  feather,  and  on  they  wei^  They  entered 
a  very  long  range  of  stables ;  in  every  stall  stood  a  ooal-bLacuhorse ;  by  evtfy 
horse  lay  a  knight  in  coal-black  annour^  with  a  drawn  swcid  in  his  band ; 
but  all  were  as  silent,  hoof  and  limb,  as  if  they  had  been  ow  out  of  ■'^^'^ 
A  great  number  <rf  torehea  lent  a  gloomy  lustre  to  the  laU,  whidi,  ue» 
those  of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  waa  of  huge  dimenaionB.  At  thelopper  eoA,  h^ 
erar,  they  at  length  arrivod,  where  a  sword  and  horn  lay  on  in  antique  table* 
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'  He  that  sluJl  ■onnd  that  horn  and  draw  that  sword^'  Mid  the  ttnuunr, 
"who  now  intimated  that  he  was  the  famous  Thomas  of  Hendldoone.  'shaU,  if 
his  heart  fail  him  not,  be  king  over  all  broad  Britain.  So  speaks  the  tongue 
that  oannot  lie.  Bat  all  depends  on  oonrage,  and  mnoh  on  your  taking  the 
■word  or  the  hom  first' 

IMok  was  mnch  disposed  to  take  the  sword,  bat  his  bold  spirit  was  qnailed 
hj  the  sapemataral  terrors  of  the  hall,  and  he  thon^ht,  to  nnsheath  the  sword 
first  mi^ht  be  oonstmed  into  defiance,  and  ^Te  offenoe  to  the  powers  of  the 
Monntam.  He  took  the  bag^e  with  a  tremblmg  hand,  andJTflonnded]  a  feeble 
note,  bat  load  enough  to  prodooe  a  terrible  answer.  Thonder  rolled  in 
stunning  peals  through  the  <inmftn«ft  ha]]  •  horses  and  men  started  to  life ; 
the  steeds  snorted,  stamped,  orinded  tiieir  bits,  and  tossed  on  high  their 
heads ;  the  warriors  sprang  to  their  f  eet»  dashed  their  armour,  and  blandished 
their  swords.  Diok's  terror  was  extreme  at  seeing  the  whole  army,  which 
had  been  so  lately  silent  as  the  grare,  in  uproar,  and  about  to  rush  on  him. 
He  dropped  the  hom,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  seise  the  enchanted 
•word ;  but  at  the  nme  moment  a  Toioe  pronounced  aloud  the  mysterious  words : 

*  Woe  to  the  coward,  that  eysr  be  ima  born. 
Who  did  not  disw  the  sword  belbre  he  blew  the  horn  1 

At  the  same  time  a  fdiirlwind  of  irresistible  funr  howled  through  the  long 
hall,  hore  the  unf ortanate  horse-jookeT  dear  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  caTem, 
mod  preoiintated  him  over  a  steep  bank  of  loose  stones,  where  the  shepherds 
foond  him  the  next  morning,  witn  just  breath  suifident  to  teU  his  fearful  tale, 
after  conduding  which  he  expired. 

niis  legend,  with  seyeral  TariatioDS|  is  found  in  nuiny  parts  of  Scotland  and 
England ;  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  m  some  fsTourite  glen  of  the  Highlands, 
sometimes  in  the  deep  coal-mines  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberlana,  which 
ran  so  far  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Reginald  Scott's  book 
on  Witdknfif  which  was  written  in  tiie  16th  century.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  ask  what  was  the  original  of  the  tradition.  The  cnoice  between  the  hom 
and  sword  may,  perhaps,  indude  as  a  moral  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  awaken 
danger  before  we  haye  arms  in  our  hands  to  resist  it. 

Although  admitting  of  much  poetical  ornament^  it  is  dear  that  this  legend 
tfould  have  formed  Imt  an  unhappy  foundation  for  a  prose  story,  and  must 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  fury  tale.  Dr.  John  Leyden  has  beautifolly 
introduced  the  tradition  in  his  Scout  qf  It^fimcy : — 

MyBterloos  Bhvmer,  doom'd  by  Ikte's  decree, 

mn  to  revteitEUdon'B  Ikted  tree ; 

Where  oft  the  swain,  at  dawn  of  Hallow-day, 

Hears  thy  fleet  barb  with  wild  impatlenee  ndgh ; 

flay  whole  he,  with  sommons  long  and  high, 

Shall  bid  the  chaimed  sleep  of  afles  fly. 

Boll  the  lonff  aoond  throoffh  Bilaon*s  cavenw  vast, 

While  each  oark  warrior  londles  at  the  blast : 

The  hom,  the  lUchlon  gxasp  with  mighty  hand. 

And  peal  j^iroad  Arthurs  march  fhrni  nmry-laaa? 

8emu»  (ifln^uieif,  Fart  I. 


In  the  same  cabinet  with  the  preceding  fragment,  the  following  occurred 
among  other  ditjeela  membra.  It  seems  to  m  an  attempt  at  a  tale  of  a  different 
deecnption  from  the  last,  but  was  almost  instantiy  abandoned.  The  intro- 
duction iwints  out  the  time  of  the  oompodtion  to  have  been  aboat.the  end 
of  the  18th  oentuiy. 
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THE  LORD  OF  ENNERDALE 


▲  imAomT  or  a  uim  rom  johh  b ,  ma/^,  of  that  ilk, 

lOWnJJAM 


' FnXi  a  bompar/  Mid  the  Enu^t ;  'the  ladiM  may  qiare  ub  a  little  looger. 
Fill  a  bompar  to  the  Arohduke  Chariee.' 

Hie  oompaoy  did  due  honour  to  the  toast  of  their  landlord. 

<  The  ■oooaei  of  the  Arohdoke^' Mid  the  roddy  Vioar,  *  wiU  teod  to  fortiMr 
our  negotiation  at  Paris ;  and  if ' 

'Pftraon  the  intermption,  Doctor/  quoth  a  thin  wmaciated  fignra,  with 
somewhat  of  a  foreiffn  aooent ;  'bat  why  should  you  oonnect  those  eventi, 
nnloM  to  hope  that  we  bravery  and  Tiotories  of  our  alHes  may  suporaede  the 
iMNitwitT  of  a  degrading  treaty  f ' 

'We  beffin  to  feel.  Monsieur  L'Abb^/  answered  the  Yioar,  with  some  aneritj, 
'that  a  (&ntinsntal  war  entered  into  for  the  defenoe  ai  an  ally  i^  was 
unwilling  to  defend  himself,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  royal  CunQy ,  nobility, 
and  priesthood  who  tamely  abandoned  their  own  righ^  ii  a  harden  too 
much  eren  for  the  reeonioM  of  this  oountiy.' 

'And  was  the  war  then  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,'  rejoined  the  Abb^ 
'  a  cpatuitons  exertion  of  generosity  f  Was  there  no  fear  ai  the  wide- wasting 
spirit  of  innoration  which  had  gone  abroad  f  IMd  not  the  laitr  tremble  for 
their  properUr,  the  clergy  for  tiieir  religion,  and  erery  Icyal  fieart  for  ths 
Constitution  f  Was  it  not  thought  neoesMry  to  destroy  the  building  which 
was  on  fire,  ere  the  oonflasration  spread  around  the  Tidnitj  ? ' 

'  Tet,  if  upon  trial,'  said  the  Doctor^  'the  walls  were  found  to  resist  our 
utmost  efforts,  I  see  no  great  prudence  m  perserering  in  our  labour  amid  the 
smonlderinff  ruins. ' 

'What,  I>ootor,'  Mid  the  Baronet,  'must  I  cell  to  your  recoUeotion  your 
own  sermon  on  the  late  general  fast  f  Did  you  not  encourage  us  to  hope  tbst 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  go  forth  with  our  armies,  and  that  our  enenaies^  who 
blasphemed  him,  should  be  put  to  shame ! ' 

'  it  may  pleaM  a  kind  father  to  chasten  eren  his  beloved  children,'  answered 
the  Vicar. 

'  I  think,'  said  a  gentleman  near  the  foot  of  the  table^  'that  the  OoTenanten 
made  some  apology  of  the  same  kind  for  the  failure  of  their  prophecies  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  when  their  mutinous  preachen  oompelled  the  prudent 
Lesley  to  go  down  against  the  Philistines  in  Gilgal.' 

The  Vicar  fixed  a  sonitiiiising  and  not  a  Tory  complacent  eye  upon  this 
intruder.  He  was  a  young  man  of  mean  staturej  and  rather  a  resenred 
i4>pearanoe.  Early  and  seyere  study  had  quenched  m  his  features  the  gaiety 
peculiar  to  his  age.  and  impressed  upon  them  a  premature  oast  of  thougntful- 
nesB.  His  eye  haa,  howerer,  retained  its  fire,  and  his  gesture  its  animatuML 
Had  he  remained  silen^  he  would  have  been  long  unnoticed ;  but  when  be 
spoke  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  arrested  attention. 

'  Who  is  this  younff  man  ? '  Mid  the  Vicar  in  a  low  Toice  to  his  neighbour. 

'  A  Scotchman  called  Maxwell,  on  a  risit  to  Sir  Heniy,'  was  the  answer. 

'  I  thought  so,  from  his  aooent  and  his  manners,'  said  the  Vicar. 

It  may  be  here  obMrred  that  the  northern  English  retain  rather  more  of 
the  ancient  hereditary  aTcrsion  to  their  neighboure  than  their  countrymen  of 
the  south.  The  interference  of  other  disputant^  each  of  whom  urged  bifl 
opinion  with  all  the  yehemenoe  of  wine  ana  politics,  rendered  the  summons 
to  the  drawing-room  agreeable  to  the  more  sober  part  of  the  limpany. 

The  company  dispersed  by  de^frees,  and  at  length  the  Vical  and  the  yoooff 
Scotchman  alone  remained,  besides  the  Baronm,  his  lady,  naugfaten,  ana 
myself.  The  clergyman  had  not,  it  would  seem,  forgot  the  ollervation  whioh 
ranked  him  with  the  false  prophets  of  Dunbar,  for  he  addroafd  Mr.  Maxwell 
upon  the  first  opportunity. 
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'Horn  I  I  think,  nr.  yoa  mentioiMd  someihiiig  aboat  the  mwii  wan  of  last 
oentuzT  f  Ton  muat  oe  deeply  skilled  in  them  Indeed,  it  jon  oan  draw  any 
panllel  betwixt  those  and  the  preaent  eyil  days— days  which  I  am  ready  to 
maintain  are  the  most  gloomy  that  OTer  darkened  the  pron)eots  of  Britain.' 

<Qod  forbid,  Doctor,  that  I  should  draw  a  oommnson  between  the 
present  times  and  those  yon  mention.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  advanta^ 
we  enjoy  over  onr  anoestors.  Faction  and  amUtion  haTe  introdnoed  dirinon 
among  us ;  but  we  are  still  free  from  the  guilt  of  oiTil  bloodshed,  and  from 
b31  the  evils  which  flow  from  it.  Our  foes,  sir.  are  not  those  of  onr  own 
household ;  and  while  we  continue  united  and  firm,  from  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  howerer  artful  or  howerer  inveterate,  we  have,  I  hope,  little 
to  dread.' 

*HaTe  you  found  anything  curious,  Mr.  MazweU,  among  the  dusty 
papers!'  said  Sir  Henry,  who  seemed  to  dread  a  rerival  of  political  dis- 


'My  iuTesti^tion  amongst  them  led  to  reflections  at  which  I  have  just 
now  hmted,'  said  Maxwell ;  'and  I  think  they  are  pretty  strongly  exemplified 
by  a  story  which  I  hare  been  endeayouring  to  arrange  from  some  of  your 
family  manuaoriptB.' 

'.  You  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  please,'  said  Sir  Henry ; 
'  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  nuiny  a  day,  and  I  have  often  wished  for 
some  person  as  well  skilled  as  you  in  these  old  pot-hooks  to  tell  me  their 
meaning.' 

'Those  I  just  mentioned,'  answered  Maxwell,  'relate  to  a  piece  of  private 
history,  sarouring  not  a  little  of  the  marrellous,  and  intimately  connected 
with  your  family ;  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  can  read  to  you  the  anecaotes  in  the 
modem  shape  into  which  I  naye  been  endeayouring  to  throw  them,  and  you 
oan  then  judge  of  the  value  of  the  originals.' 

There  was  something  in  this  propoaal  agreeable  to  all  |Murtiee.  Sir  Henry 
had  fiamily  pride,  which  prepared  hmi  to  ti^e  an  interest  m  whatever  rehtted 
to  his  ancestors.  The  ladies  had  dipped  deeply  into  the  fttahionable  reading 
of  the  present  day.  Lady  Batcli£Fe  and  her  fair  daughters  had  climbed  every 
pass,  viewed  eyery  pine-shrouded  ruin,  heard  everr  groan,  and  lifted  every 
trap-door  in  company  with  the  noted  heroine  of  Ud^phOb  They  had  been 
beuti,  however,  to  observe  that  the  famous  incident  of  the  Black  Veil 
angularly  resembled  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  so  that 
they  were  unquestionably  critics  as  well  as  admirers.  Besides  all  this,  they 
hadvalorousl^  mounted  en  enupe  behind  tiie  ghostly  horseman  of  Prague, 
through  all  his  seven  translators,  and  followed  the  footsteps  of  Moor  thrmigh 
the  forest  of  Bohemia.  Moreoyer,  it  was  even  hinted  (but  this  was  a  oreator 
mystery  than  all  the  rest)  that  a  certain  performance  called  the  Moni,  in 
tbiree  neat  yolumes,  had  been  seen  by  a  prying  eye  in  the  riffht-hand  drawer 
of  the  Indian  cabinet  of  Lady  Batouffe  s  drMsing-room.  llius  predisposed 
for  wonders  and  signs,  Lady  Batcli£Fe  and  her  nymphs  drew  their  chairs 
round  a  large  blazing  wood-flre  and  arranged  themselves  to  listen  to  the  tale. 
To  that  fire  I  also  approached,  moved  thereunto  partly  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  and  partly  that  my  deafneecL  which  you  know,  cousin,  I  acquired 
during  my  campaign  under  Prince  Charles  Edwvd,  might  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  gratification  ot  my  curiosi^.  which  was  awakened  by  what  had  any 
reference  to  the  fate  of  such  faitnful  followers  of  royalty  as  you  well  know 
the  house  of  Batcliffe  haye  ever  been.  To  this  wood-fire  the  Vicar  likewise 
drew  near,  and  reclined  himself  conveniently  in  his  chair,  seemingly  disposed 
to  testify  his  disrespect  for  the  narration  and  narrator  by  mmng  asleep 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could.  By  the  side  of  Maxwell  (by  the  way,  I 
cannot  learn  that  he  is  in  the  least  related  to  the  Nithadale  fiamily)  was 
placed  a  small  table  and  a  couple  of  lights,  by  the  aasjsta&oe  of  which  he  read 
as  follows : — 
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'JcmnuU  qfJirn  Vom  JBuleii 

'On  the  0th  November  1645. 1,  Jan  Yon  Eolan.  merohant  In  Boitenlun, 
embarked  with  my  only  dangnter  Gertmde  on  Doard  of  the  good  ▼eawal 
"  Vryheid  "  of  Amaterdam,  in  order  to  paai  into  the  nnhappy  ana  diatorfoed 
kingaom  of  England.  7th  NoTember— a  brisk  sale— danghtw  ana  nirlr— my- 
■elf  unable  to  complete  the  oaloolation  which  I  haTe  b^^pEUi  of  the  inheritanoe 
left  by  Jane  Tianaaoke  of  Oarliale,  my  late  dear  wife's  sister,  the  ooUeotion  of 
whioh  is  the  object  of  my  Toyase.  8th  NoTember— wind  stiU  stormy  and 
adTerse — a  hornd  disaster  neany  nappened — ^my  dear  ohild  washed  oTemard 
as  the  Teasel  lurched  to  leeward.  Memorandum— to  reward  the  yonn^  sailor 
who  saved  her  oat  of  the  first  moneys  which  I  can  reoorer  from  the  mherii- 
anoe  of  her  aunt  Tansaoke.  9th  November— oalm — P.M.  light  breeaea  from 
N.N.W.  I  talked  with  the  captain  abont  the  inheritanoe  of  my  sister-in-law, 
Jane  Lansacke.  He  says  he  knows  the  principal  subject,  idiich  will  not 
exceed  L.1000  hi  value.  N.B.  He  is  a  cooam  to  a  funily  of  Petersons,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  sister-in-law ;  so  there  is  room  to  hope 
it  may  be  worth  more  than  he  reports.  10th  November.  10  A.K.  May  Gtod 
pardon  all  our  sins  1— An  English  frigate,  bearing  the  IWliament  flag,  baa 
appeared  in  the  ofllng«  and  gives  chase. — ^11  A.1L  Sie  nears  us  every  moment, 
and  the  captain  of  our  vessel  prepares  to  dear  for  action.-— May  God  again 
have  meroy  upon  us ! ' 

*  Here,'  said  Maxwell,  *  the  journal  with  which  I  have  opened  the  narration 
ends  somewhat  abruptly.' 

<I  amflrlad  of  it,'  said  Lady  RatdilTe. 

'But,  l[r.  MaxwelL'  said  young  Frank,  Sir  Henry's  grandchild,  *  shall  wo 
not  hear  how  the  battle  ended  ? ' 

I  do  not  know,  cousin,  whether  I  have  not  formerly  made  yon  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  of  Frank  BatdiflFe.  There  is  not  a  battle  fought  between 
the  troops  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Oovemment  during  the  yean  1745-48,  of 
which  he  is  not  able  to  give  an  account.  It  is  true,  Inave  taken  particular 
pains  to  fix  the  events  odf  this  important  period  upon  his  memory  by  frequent 
repetition. 

'No,  my  dear,'  said  Maxwell,  in  answer  to  young  Frank  RatcHffe — 'No, 
my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  particvJars  of  the  en^ngement,  but  its 
consequences  appear  from  the  following  letter,  despatdied  dv  Qertrude  Von 
Eulen,  daughter  of  our  journalist,  to  a  relation  in  England,  from  whom  she 
implored  assistance.  After  some  general  account  en  the  purpoee  of  the 
voyage  and  of  the  engagement  her  narrative  proceeds  thus : — 

'Tue  noise  of  the  cannon  had  bardlv  ceased  before  the  sounds  of  a 
language  to  me  but  half  known,  and  the  confusion  on  board  our  vessel, 
informed  me  that  the  captors  had  boarded  us  and  taken  posseooion  of  our 
vessel.  I  went  on  deck,  where  the  first  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes  was  a 
voung  nuuL  mate  of  our  vessel,  who,  thou£^  disfigured  and  covered  with 
blood,  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  whom  they  were  forcing  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  into  a  boat.  Tne  two  princii»l  persons  among  our  enemies 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  tall  thin  figure,  with  a  high-crowned  hat  and  long 
neckband,  and  short-cropped  head  of  hai^  accompanied  bv  a  blulf,  open- 
looking  elderly  man  in  a  naval  unifonn.  "  Yarely  1  varely  I  pull  away,  my 
hearts?'  said  the  latter,  and  the  boat  bearing  the  unlucky  young  man  soon 
carried  him  on  board  the  fri^te.  Perhaps  you  will  blame  me  for  mentioning 
this  droumstance ;  but  consider,  my  dear  cousin,  this  man  saved  Ay  life,  and 
his  fate,  even  when  my  own  and  my  fatiier's  were  in  the  balancf  could  not 
but  aSect  me  nearly.  I 

'  "In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  jealous,  even  to  slaying, "  said  thi 

«  *  *  *  *  I 

Cetera  detuiU 
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No.  II 

CONCLUSION  OF  MB.  BTKDTT'S  BOKANCB  OF 

QUEENHOO  HALL 

BT  THE  AX7TH0B  OF  WAYSBLBT 

CHAPTER  IV 
A  HTTllTIirQ  PABTT->AN  ADYBHTDBK— A  DIEUYIBAKOI 

Thk  next  momiDg  the  bng^es  wore  aounded  by  day-break  in  the  court  of  Lord 
Boteler's  manrion,  to  oall  the  inhabitants  from  their  dumberB  to  assist  in  a 
splendid  ohase  with  whioh  the  Baron  had  retolyed  to  entertain  his  neig^hbour 
FitxaUen  and  his  noble  Tisitor  St.  Clere.  Peter  I^uiaret,  the  falooner,  was 
in  attendance,  with  fiidcons  for  the  knights  and  teiroelets  for  the  ladies,  if  they 
ahonld  choose  to  Taiy  their  sport  from  hunting  to  hawking.  Five  stent  yeomen 
keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Bagged  Robins,  all  meetly  arrayed  in 
Kendal  green,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staffiB 
in  their  hands,  led  the  slow-hoimds  or  bntohets  by  which  the  deer  were  to  be 

Sut  up.  Ten  brace  of  gallant  greyhounds,  each  of  which  was  fit  to  pluck 
own,  singly,  the  tallest  red  deer,  were  led  in  leashes  by  as  many  of  Lord 
Boteler's  foresters.  The  Pb^.  squires,  and  other  attendants  of  feudal 
eplendour  well  attired  in  tneir  oest  hunting-gear,  upon  horsebadc  or  foot, 
according  to  their  rank,  with  their  boar-spears,  long  bows,  and  cross-bows, 
were  in  seemly  waiting. 

A  numerous  train  of  jeomen,  called  in  the  language  of  the  times  retainers, 
who  yearly  received  a  hrery  coat  and  a  small  pension  for  their  attendance  on 
sach  solemn  ocoasionB,  appeared  in  cassocks  of  blue,  bearing  upon  their  arms 
the  ooffuisance  of  the  house  of  Boteler,  as  a  bad^e  of  their  adherence.  They 
were  the  tallest  men  of  their  hands  that  the  neighbouring  Tillages  could  supply, 
with  every  man  his  good  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  bright  bumisned 
broadsword  dandling  from  his  leathern  belt.  On  this  occasion  they  acted  as 
rangers  for  beatmg  up  the  thickets  and  rousing  the  game.  These  attendants 
filled  up  the  court  of  the  castle,  spacious  as  it  was. 

On  the  green  without  you  might  have  seen  the  motley  assemblage  of 
peasantry  convened  by  report  of  the  splendid  hunting,  including  mcMt  of 
our  old  acquaintances  from  Tewin,  as  well  as  the  jolly  partakers  of  sood 
cheer  at  Hob  Filcher's.    Oregory  the  jester,  it  may  well  be  guessed,  had  no 

Seat  mind  to  exhibit  himself  in  pubhc  after  his  recent  disaster ;  but  Oswald 
e  steward,  a  great  formalist  in  whatever  concerned  the  public  exhibition  ot 
his  master's  household  state,  had  positively  eojoined  his  attondance.  *  What>' 
quoth  he,  '  shall  the  house  of  the  brave  Lord  Boteler,  on  such  a  brave  day  as 
tnis,  be  without  a  fool  ?  Certes,  the  good  Lord  St.  Clere  and  his  fair  lady 
sister  might  think  our  housekeeping  as  niggardly  as  that  of  their  churlish 
kinsman  at  Gay  Bowers,  who  sent  his  father's  jester  to  the  hospital,  sold  the 
poor  sot's  bells  for  hawk-jesses,  and  made  a  nightcap  of  his  long-eared  bonnet. 
And,  sim^  let  me  see  thee  fool  handsomely — roeak  squibs  and  crackers, 
instead  of  tiiat  dry,  barren,  musty  gibing  which  thou  hast  used  of  late :  or, 
by  the  bones !  the  porter  shall  have  thee  to  his  lodge,  and  cob  thee  with  thine 
own  wooden  sword  tiU  thy  skin  is  as  motley  as  thy  doublet.' 

To  this  stem  injunction  Gregory  made  no  reply,  any  more  than  to  the 
courteous  offer  of  old  Albert  Drawslot,  the  chief  park-keeper,  who  proposed 
to  blow  vinegar  in  his  nose  to  sharpen  his  wit,  as  he  had  done  that  b&ssed 
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morniog  to  BHiggw,  the  old  hoimd,  whose  loent  wm  iefling.     Tliflre 

indeed,  little  time  for  reply,  for  the  boglefl,  after  a  UtbIt  floariifa,  wen 

■ilent,  and  Peretto^  with  hia  two  attendant  minatrela,  stepping  beneath  tfa* 
windows  of  the  stmngers'  apartments,  joined  in  the  following  roundelay  tlia 
deep  Toioes  of  the  rangers  and  fidooners  making  up  a  ohonis  that  eansM  the 
Tery  battlements  to  ring  again : — 

WaksD,  lords  and  ladiss  ny, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day ; 

AU  thejoUy  chsae  is  ban. 

With  hawk  and  hone,  and  hunting  spear ; 

Hoonds  are  in  their  oonples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  kneUlng, 

Merrily,  menTfly,  mms^e  they, 

*  Wsken,  lords  and  ladles  guy. 

Wsken,  hvds  and  ladles  p^y, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey ; 

torlnglets  In  the  dawn  are  stresming, 

Iflsmonds  on  the  hrske  sre  gluBintngi 

And  floresten  have  busy  been, 

To  tiadk  the  bnek  In  thieket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  cbant  onr  lay, 

*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  piy.* 

Waken,  lords  and  ladles  gay, 
To  the  green-wood  hsste  away ; 
We  can  show  yon  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  fbot  and  tall  of  else ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  sutlers  frayed ; 
Tou  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 

*  Waken,  lords  snd  ladies  guy.* 

Loader,  loader  chant  the  lay, 

Wsken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee 

Bon  a  eonrse  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stem  hnntsman  1  who  can  baulk, 

8tftn<ui  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk? 

ndnk  of  this  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladles  gay. 

By  the  time  this  lav  was  finished.  Lord  Boteler,  with  his  daughter  and 
kinsman,  Fitsallen  of  Maiden,  and  other  noble  goest^  had  mounted  their 
palfreys,  and  the  hunt  set  forward  in  due  order.  Tue  huntsmen,  haying 
carefmly  obsenred  the  traces  of  a  large  stag  on  the  preceding  erening,  were 
able,  without  loes  of  time,  to  conduct  the  oomMuiY,  b^  the  marks  which  they 
had  made  upon  the  tree&  to  the  side  of  the  thicket  m  whibh,  by  the  report 
of  Drawslot,  he  had  harboured  all  night.  The  horsemen,  spreading  them- 
aelyes  along  the  side  of  the  cover,  waited  until  the  keeper  entered,  leading 
his  ban-dog,  a  large  blood-hound  tied  in  a  leam  or  band,  from  which  he  takee 
his  name. 

But  it  befell  thus.  A  hart  of  the  aecond  year,  whidi  was  in  the  same 
ooyer  with  the  proper  objeot  of  their  pursuit,  chanced  to  be  unharboured  firsts 
and  broke  cover  very  near  where  the  Lady  Bmma  and  her  brother  were 
stationed.  An  inexperienced  varlet,  who  was  nearer  to  them^  instantly 
unloosed  two  tall  greyhounds,  who  qpmng  after  the  fngitive  with  all  the 
fleetneas  of  the  north  wind.  Gregory,  restored  a  little  to  snrits  by  the 
enlivening  scene  around  him,  followed,  encouraging  the  houndalinth  a  loud 
tayout,  for  which  he  had  the  hearty  oorses  of  the  huntsman,  m  well  as  of 
the  Baron,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  ttie  dhaae  with  aU  Ihe  juvenile 
ardour  of  twenty.  '  May  the  foul  fiend,  booted  and  sparred,  rile  down  his 
bawling  throat  with  a  scythe  at  his  girdle^'  quoth  Albert  uraJslot;  *here 
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hjKV^  I  been  tellinff  him  that  aU  the  marks  were  those  of  a  buflk  of  the  tint 
lieiMl,  and  he  has  hallooed  the  homids  m>on  a  velTet-headed  knobbler  1  Bj 
Saint  Hnbert,  if  I  break  not  his  pate  with  my  oross-bow.  may  I  never  oast  off 
hound  more !  Bat  to  it»  my  loros  and  masters !  the  noble  beast  is  here  yet, 
and,  thank  the  saints,  we  haye  enough  of  hounds.' 

The  ooTer  being  now  thoroughly  beat  by  the  attendants,  the  stag  was 
oompelled  to  abandon  it  and  trust  to  his  speed  for  his  safety.  Three  grey- 
hounds were  sUpped  upon  him,  whom  he  threw  out,  after  runninff  a  oouple  of 
miles,  bv  entermg  an  eztensiTe  furxy  brake,  which  extended  awng  the  side 
of  a  nilL  Ihe  horsemen  soon  oame  up.  and  oasting  off  a  sui&cient  number 
of  alow-hounds,  sent  them  with  the  pnoken  into  the  oorer,  in  <nrder  to  drive 
tho  game  from  his  strength.  This  object  being  accomplished,  afforded 
another  severe  chase  of  several  mUes^  in  a  direction  almost  drcuuur,  durms 
•which  the  poor  animal  tried  every  wile  to  get  rid  of  his  perBecut<nB.  He 
oroesed  ana  traversed  all  such  dusty  paths  as  were  likely  to  retain  the  least 
■cent  of  his  footsteps ;  he  hud  himself  dose  to  the  ground,  drawing  his  feet 
under  his  belly,  aod  dapping  his  nose  close  to  the  earth,  lest  he  diould  be 
betrayed  to  the  hounds  oy  his  breath  and  hoofa  When  all  was  in  vain,  and 
he  found  the  hounds  coming  fBBt  in  upon  him,  his  own  strength  fidling,  his 
mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  teisrs  dropping  from  his  eyes^  he  turned 
in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  who  then  stooa  at  gaae,  making  an  hideous 
clamour,  ana  awaiting  their  two-footed  auziliariee.  Of  theee.  it  chanced 
that  the  lady  Eleanor,  taking  more  pleasure  in  the  sport  than  Matilda,  and 
being  a  less  burden  to  her  palfrey  than  the  Lord  Boteler,  was  the  first  who 
arrived  at  the  spot,  and  taking  a  cross-bow  from  an  attendant,  dischaived  a 
bolt  at  the  stag.     When  the  infuriated  animal  felt  himself  woundM,  he 

Sushed  frantidv  towards  her  from  whom  he  had  received  the  shaft,  and  Lady 
aeanor  might  have  had  occasion  to  repent  of  her  enterprise,  had  not  young 
FitiaUen,  who  had  kept  near  her  during  the  whole  day,  at  that  instant 
ffalloped  briskly  in.  and,  ere  the  stag  could  diange  his  object  of  assault, 
demwtched  him  witn  his  short  hunting-swonL 

Albert  Drawslot,  who  had  just  come  up  in  terror  for  the  young  lady's 
safety,  broke  out  into  loud  encomiums  upon  Fitsallen's  strength  and 
saUantrv.  '  By'r  Ladv,'  said  he,  taking  off  hm  cap  and  wiping  his  sun-burnt 
Sice  with  his  ueeve,  'well  stnmk.  and  in  good  time !  But  now,  boys,  doff 
your  bonnets  and  sound  the  mort 

The  sportsmen  then  sounded  a  treble  mort,  and  set  up  a  g^eneral  whoop, 
which,  mingled  with  the  vdping  of  the  doge,  made  the  wellon  rinff  again. 
The  huntsinan  then  offered  ms  knife  to  Lord  A>teler,  that  he  zoightiake  the 
say  of  the  deer,  but  the  Baron  courteously  insisted  upon  Fitnllen  goinff 
through  that  ceremonv.  The  Lady  Matilda  was  now  come  up,  with  mottot 
the  attendants ;  and  the  interest  of  the  chase  being  ended,  it  exdted  some 
surprise  that  ndther  St.  Clere  nor  his  sister  made  their  appearance.  The 
Lora  Botder  commanded  the  horns  again  to  sound  the  recheat,  in  hopes  to 
call  in  the  strap^leri,  and  said  to  Fitcallen,  '  Methinks  St.  Clere.  so  distin- 
guished  for  service  in  war,  should  have  been  more  forward  in  the  chase.' 

'I  trow.'  said  Peter  Lanaret,  'I  know  the  reason  of  the  noble  lord's 
absence;  for,  when  that  mooncalf  Gie|;ory  hallooed  the  dogs  upon  the 
knobbler,  and  galloped  like  a  green  hilding,  as  he  is,  after  them,  I  saw  the 
Lady  Enima's  palfrey  foDow  apace  after  that  varlet,  who  diould  be  tradied 
for  overrunning,  ana  I  think  ner  noble  brother  has  followed  her,  lest  she 
shoidd  come  to  harm.  But  here,  by  the  rood,  is  Gregory  to  answer  for 
himself.' 

At  this  moment  Gregory  entered  the  oirde  whidi  had  been  formed  round 
the  deer,  out  of  breath,  and  his  faoe  covered  with  blood.  He  kept  for  some 
time  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of  'Harrow  1'  and  'Wellawayl  and  other 
exclamations  of  distress  and  terror,  pointing  all  the  while  to  a  thicket  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  tne  deer  lud  been  killed. 

*  By  my  honour,'  said  the  Baron,  '  I  would  gladly  know  who  has  dared  to 
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•my  tiie  poor  knftT*  thw ;  and  I  tnut  1m  riioiUd  dmHy  abye  hia  ontreoni- 
daooe,  were  he  the  best,  mwe  one,  in  BngUmd.* 

QffBgory,  who  had  now  foond  more  math,  oried,  'Help,  an  ye  be  men ! 
SaTe  JjiAj  Emma  and  her  brother,  whom  they  are  murdering  in  Brokenhuvfe 
thioket' 

Hus  pat  all  in  motion.  Lord  Botetor  haatily  oommanded  a  anall  party  of 
his  men  to  abide  for  the  daf enoe  of  the  ladiei^  while  he  himself,  FitsaUao,  and 
the  rest  made  what  speed  they  oonld  towards  the  thicket^  gmdied  lijOmgorj, 
who  for  thai  poipose  was  moonted  behind  Fabian.   Poshing  thiongn  a  narrow 


path,  the  first  object  they  anooantered  was  a  man  of  small  stature  lymg  on 

«f  a 


the  groond,  mastered  and  almost  steaog^  hv  two  dogs,  which  were  xnstantlj 
reoGgnised  to  be  those  that  had  aooompaniea  Qmgary,  A  little  farther  was 
an  open  moe^  where  lay  three  bodies  of  dead  or  woonded  men ;  beside  theao 
was  Ladv  Emma,  apparently  lifolosi,  her  brother  and  ay oong  forester  bending 
orer  and  endeaTounng  to  reoover  her.  By  employing  the  nsnal  remedies^ 
this  was  soon  aooompoahed ;  while  Lord  Boteler,  astomahed  at  sodi  a  soenei, 
anzionsly  inquired  at  St  Glere  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  and  whether 
more  danaar  was  to  be  ezpeoted. 

'For  the  present  I  trnst  not,'  said  the  yonng  warrior,  who  they  now 
obserred  was  slightly  wounded ;  *bat  I  pray  yon,  of  yoor  noUeneaa,  let  the 
wooda  here  be  searched ;  for  we  were  asaaolted  by  fbor  of  these  base  aasasBins, 
and  I  see  three  only  on  the  sward.' 

The  attendants  now  brought  forward  the  person  whom  they  had  resoned 
from  the  dogs,  and  Henry,  with  diSjBfust,  shame,  and  astoniahmeni^  reoogniaed 
hia  Mnimm^  Qastou  St.  Glare.  Hue  disooTery  he  oommunioated  m  a  whiner 
to  Lord  Boteler.  who  commanded  the  prisoner  to  be  oonToyed  to  Queenhoo 
Hall,  and  doaely  guarded ;  meanwhile  he  anziooaly  inquired  of  young  St. 
dero  about  his  wound. 

'A  soratoh,  a  trifle  1 '  cried  Henry.  'I  am  in  lesa  haste  to  bind  it  than  to 
introduce  to  yon  one  without  whose  aid  that  of  the  leech  would  haTo  oome 
too  late.    Where  is  he?  whereismy  braTodeliTerer!' 

*  Here,  most  noble  lord,'  said  Gregory,  sliding  from  his  palfrer  and  stepping 
forward,  *  ready  to  reoeiye  the  guerdon  which  your  bounty  woula  heap  on  mm? 

'Tkuly,  friend  Oreoory,'  answered  the  young  warrior,  'thou  shalt  not  be 
forgotten ;  for  thou  cudst  run  speedQ^,  tad  roar  manfully  for  aid,  without 
which,  I  think  yerily,  we  had  not  reoeiTed  it.  But  the  braTe  forester,  who 
came  to  my  rescue  wnen  theee  three  rofBans  had  nigh  oTerpowered  me,  where 
is  her 

Brery  one  looked  around,  but  though  all  had  seen  him  on  entering  the 
thicket,  he  was  not  now  to  oe  found.  Ihev  could  only  oonjeoture  that  he 
had  retired  during  the  confusion  oocaaioned  by  the  detention  of  Gaston. 

'Seek  not  for  nim,'  said  the  Lady  Emma,  who  had  now  in  some  degree 
reooTored  her  composure ;  'he  will  not  be  found  of  mortal,  unless  at  his  own 


Ihe  Baron,  oouTinoed  firom  this  answer  that  her  terror  had  for  the  time 
somewhat  disturbed  her  reason,  forbore  to  question  her ;  and  Matilda  and 
Eleanor,  to  whom  a  meaaage  had  been  demtohed  with  the  result  of  this 
strange  adyenture,  arriviiu^,  they  took  the  Lady  Enmia  between  them,  and 
all  in  a  body  returned  to  the  castle. 

The  distance  was,  howerer,  considerable,  and  before  reaching  it  they  had 
another  alarm.  The  prickers,  who  rode  foremost  in  the  troop^  halted  and 
announced  to  the  Lord  Boteler  that  they  peroeiTed  adTanoing  towards  them 
a  body  of  armed  men.  The  followers  of  the  Baron  were  numeroua,  but  they 
were  arrayed  for  the  chaae,  not  for  battle ;  and  it  was  with  griat  pleasure 
that  he  oiscemed,  on  the  pennon  of  the  adTandng  body  of  mln-at-arms, 
instead  of  the  cognisance  of  Gaston,  as  he  had  some  reason  tokxpect,  the 
friendly  bearings  of  Fitsosbome  of  Digsswell,  the  same  younff  lU  who  was 
present  at  the  May-games  with  FitmUen  of  Marden.  The  knnt  himself 
advanced,  sheathed  in  armour,  and,  without  raising  his  yisor,  inilrmed  Lord 
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Botetor  tliat,  hftTin^  heard  of  a  base  attempt  made  upon  a  part  of  his  train 
by  mffianly  nsnwiwinn,  he  had  moonted  and  aimed  a  small  party  of  his 
retainers  to  escort  them  to  Qneenhoo  HalL  Having  reoeiTod  and  aooepted 
an  invitation  to  attend  them  thither,  they  proMontod  their  journey  in  oon- 
fidenoe  and  seoority,  and  arrived  safe  at  home  without  any  further  acoident. 


CHAPTER  V 

mVlBnCULTION  OF  THB  ADTENTUBB  OF  TBI  HUATIHQ — ^A  DnOOVSBT^-GBBQOBT'B 
]CAHHOOI>— FATB  OFOASTON  ST.  CLIBX— CONCLUSION 

So  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  prinoelv  mansion  of  Boteler^  the  Lady  Emma 
craved  peimisBion  to  retire  to  her  cnamber,  that  she  might  compose  her 
spirits  after  the  terror  she  had  undergone.  Henr^  St.  Clero,  in  a  few  words, 
proceeded  to  explain  the  adventure  to  the  ounous  audience.  'I  had  no 
sooner  seen  my  aster's  palfrey,  in  nnte  of  her  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
entering  with  spirit  into  the  dulse  set  on  foot  by  the  worshipful  Gregory,  than 
I  rode  after  to  jgive  her  assistance.  So  long  was  the  chase  that,  when  the 
greyhounds  pulkd  down  the  knobbler,  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  your 
bugles ;  and  having  rewarded  and  coupled  tiie  dogs,  I  gave  them  to  be  led 
by  the  jester,  and  we  wandered  in  ouest  of  our  company,  whom  it  would 
seem  the  sport  had  led  in  a  different  direotioiL  At  length,  passing  through 
the  thicket  where  you  found  us,  I  was  surprised  by  a  cross-Dow  bolt  whiasing 
past  mine  head.  I  drew  my  sword  and  rushed  into  the  thicket,  but  was 
ustantly  assailed  by  two  ruffians,  while  other  two  made  towards  my  sister 
and  Gregory.  The  poor  knave  fled,  crjring  for  help,  pursued  by  my  false 
kinsman,  now  your  prisoner ;  and  the  designs  of  the  other  on  my  poor  Emma 
(murderous  no  doubt)  were  prevented  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  brave 
woodsman,  who,  after  a  short  encounter,  stretched  the  miscreant  at  his  feet 
and  came  to  my  assistance.  I  was  alraady  slightly  wounded,  and  nearly 
overlaid  with  oads.  The  combat  lasted  some  time,  for  the  caitiffs  were 
both  well  armed,  strong,  and  desperate;  at  length,^ however,  we  had  each 
mastered  our  antagonist,  w~ 
relief.  So  ends  my  story 
ransom  for  an  opportunity 
tive  to  ten  it' 

'Fear  not,*  said  Lord  Boteler.  'he  shall  be  found,  if  this  or  the  four 
adnoent  counties  hold  him.  Ana  now  Lord  Htsosbome  wHI  be  pleased  to 
doff  the  armour  he  has  so  kindly  assumed  for  our  sakes,  and  we  will  aU 
bowne  ourselves  for  the  banquet.* 

When  the  hour  of  dinner  approached,  the  Lady  Katilda  and  her  cousin 
visited  tiie  chamber  of  the  lair  Darcy.  Thej  found  her  in  a  composed  but 
mehmcholv  posture.  She  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  misfortunes  of  her 
life^  and  hinted,  that  having  recovered  her  brother,  and  seeing  him  look 
forward  to  the  society  of  one  who  would  am^ljr  repay  to  him  the  loss  of  hers, 
she  had  thoughts  of  dedicatizig  her  remaining  life  to  Heaven,  by  whose 
providential  interference  it  had  been  so  often  preserved. 

Matilda  coloured  dee]^  at  something  in  this  speech,  and  her  cousin 
inveighed  lou^y  against  fonma's  resolutioiL  'Ah,  mv  dear  Lady  Eleanor,' 
replied  she,  '  I  have  to-day  witnessed  what  I  cannot  but  judge  a  supernatural 
visitation,  and  to  what  end  can  it  call  me  but  to  give  mymlf  to  the  altar? 
That  peasant  who  guided  me  to  Baddow  throu^  the  rark  of  Danbury, 
the  same  who  appeiffed  before  me  at  different  times  and  in  different  forms 
during  that  eventful  journey — ^that  vouth,  whose  features  are  imprinted  on 
my  memory,  is  the  vwy  incuvidual  forester  who  this  day  rescued  us  in  the 
forest.  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and,  connecting  these  marvellous  appearances 
with  the  spectre  which  I  saw  while  at  Gay  Bowers,  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
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viotion  that  HeaTen  has  permitted  my  guardian  angel  to  aflmme  mortal  ahapo 
for  my  relief  and  protection.' 

The  fair  cousins,  after  exchanging  looks  which  implied  a  fear  that  her 
mind  was  wandering,  answered  her  m  soothing  terms,  and  finally  preTiiled 
upon  her  to  accompany  them  to  the  banqueting-halL  Here  the  first  person 
they  encountered  was  the  Baron  Fitoosoome  of  Diggswe^  now  diTested  of 
his  annour,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  lAdy  Smma  ohanffed  oolour,  and 
exclaiming,  '  It  is  the  same  1 '  sank  senaeless  into  the  arms  cfMatilda. 

' She  is  bewildered  by  the  terrors  of  the  day,'  said  Eleanor ;  'and  we  have 
done  ill  in  obliffiz^  her  to  descend.' 

'And  I,'  said  ^teosbome^  'have  done  madly  in  presenting  before  her  ono 
whose  jpreeence  must  recall  moments  the  most  alarming  in  her  life.' 

While  the  ladies  snpported  Enmia  from  the  hall,  Lord  Botaler  and  St.  Glera 
requested  an  explanation  from  Fiteosbome  of  the  words  he  had  used. 

^Trust  me.  gentle  lords,'  said  the  Baron  of  Diggswell,  'ye  shall  have  what 
ye  demand  wnen  I  learn  that  Lady  Emma  Barcynas  not  suffered  from  my 
imprudenoe.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  KatUda,  returning,  said  that  her  &ir  friend,  oa  her 
reooyer^,  had  calmly  and  deliberately  insisted  that  she  had  seen  Fitaosbomii 
before,  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  her  life. 

'  I  oread,'  said  she,  'her  disordered  mind  connects  all  that  her  eye  beholda 
with  the  terrible  passages  that  she  has  witnessed.' 

'Nay,'  said.FitBosbOTne,  'if  noble  St.  Olere  can  pardon  the  unanthorued 
interest  whichi  with  the  purest  and  most  honourable  intentions,  I  haye  taken 
in  his  sister's  mte,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  explain  this  mysterious  impressicm.' 

He  proceeded  to  say  uiat,  happening  to  be  in  the  hosteliy  called  the 
Griffin,  near  Baddow,  wnile  upon  aioumey  in  that  country,  he  hsd  met  with 
the  old  nurse  of  the  Lady  Emma  Dam,  who,  being  just  enteUed  from  Gay 
Bowers,  was  in  the  height  of  her  grief  and  indignation,  and  made  loud  and 
public  proclamation  of  Lady  Emma^  wrongs.  From  the  desoripticm  die  gaye 
of  the  beauty  of  her  foster-child,  as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of  chiyaJry,  fite- 
oebome  became  interested  in  her  fate.  This  interest  was  deeply  enmmoed 
when,  by  a  bribe  to  old  Gaunt  the  Beye,  he  procured  a  yiew  en:  tiie  Lady 
Emma  as  she  walked  near  the  castle  of  Gay  Bowers.  The  affed  diurl  refused 
to  giye  him  access  to  the  castle ;  yet  dropped  some  hints  as  n  he  thought  the 
lady  in  danger,  and  wished  she  were  well  out  of  it.  His  master,  he  said,  had 
heard  she  had  a  brother  in  lif e^  and  since  that  depiyed  him  of  all  chance  of 
gaining  her  domains  by  purohasei  ho  in  short.  Gaunt  wished  they  were 
safely  separated.  'If  any  injury,'  quoth  he,  'should  happen  to  the  damsel 
here,  it  were  ill  for  us  alL  I  tried  by  an  innocent  stratagem  to  frighten  her 
from  the  castle,  by  introducing  a  figure  through  a  trap-door,  and  warning 
her,  as  if  b]r  a  yoice  from  the  dead,  to  retreat  from  thenoe ;  but  the  giglet  n 
wflful,  and  is  running  upon  her  fate.' 

Fmding  Gaunt,  although  coyetous  and  oommunicatiye,  too  fiuthful  a 
aeryant  to  his  wicked  master  to  take  any  actiye  steps  against  his  commands^ 
IHtaosbome  applied  himself  to  old  Ursely,  whom  he  found  more  tractable. 
Through  her  he  learned  the  dreadful  plot  Gaston  had  laid  to  rid  himself  of 
his  kinswoman,  and  resolyed  to  effect  her  deliyeranoe.  But  aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  Emma's  situation,  he  charged  Ursely  to  conceal  from  her  the 
interest  he  took  in  her  distress^  resolying  to  watch  over  her  in  diwuise  until 
he  saw  her  in  a  plaoe  of  safety.  Hence  uie  appearance  he  made  before  her 
In  yarious  dresses  during  her  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  neyer  far 
distant :  and  he  had  always  four  stout  yeomen  within  hearing  of  his  bosle, 
had  assistance  been  necessary.  When  she  was  placed  in  safety  at  tiie  kx^^e. 
it  was  Fitaosbome's  intention  to  haye  preyailed  upon  his  sisters  to  yisit  ana 
take  her  under  their  protection ;  but  he  found  them  absent  from  Digsswell, 
haying  gone  to  attend  an  aged  relation  who  lay  dangerously  ill  in  a  distant 
county.  They  did  not  retivn  untO  the  day  before  the  Kay-oames ;  and  the 
other  oyents  followed  too  rapidly  to  penmt  Fitaoabome  to  Uiy  any  plan  for 
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introdnoixig  them  to  Lady  ESmma  Darar.  On  the  day  of  the  ohaae  he  reeolyed 
to  preeeire  his  romantio  diqg^iuM,  and  attend  the  Lady  Bmma  as  a  forester, 
partly  to  haTe  the  pleasore  of  being  near  her  and  partly  to  judge  whether, 
aooordmg  to  an  idle  roport  in  the  coontry,  she  favoured  his  friend  and  comrade 
Fitcallen  of  Harden.  TThis  last  motiye,  it  may  easily  be  belieyed,  he  did  not 
declare  to  the  company.  After  the  skirmish  with  the  mffians,  he  waited  till 
tiie  Baron  and  the  hunters  arriyed,  and  then,  still  doubting  the  further 
designs  of  Gaston,  hastened  to  his  castle  to  arm  the  band  which  had  escorted 
them  to  Queenhoo  HalL 

Fitsosbome's  storv  being  finished,  he  reoeiyed  the  thanks  of  all  the  oom- 
pcuiy,  particularly  of  St  Olere,  who  felt  deeply  the  respectful  delicacy  with 
which  ne  had  conducted  himself  towards  his  sister.  Tiie  lady  was  carefully 
informed  of  her  obllKations  to  him ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  well-judging  reader 
whether  eyen  the  rauery  of  Lady  Eteanor  made  her  regret  that  Heayen  had 
only  employed  natural  means  for  her  security,  and  that  the  guardian  angel 
was  oonyerted  into  a  handsome,  gallant^  and  enamoured  knight. 

The  joy  of  the  compcmy  in  the  hall  extended  itself  to  the  buttery,  where 
Gregory  the  jester  narrated  such  feats  of  arms  done  by  himself  in  the  fray  of 
the  morning  as  might  haye  shamed  Beyis  and  Guy  of  Warwick.  He  was, 
according  to  his  narratiye,  singled  out  for  destruction  by  the  gkantic  Baron 
himself,  while  he  abandoned  to  meaner  hands  the  destruction  gx  St.  Clere  and 
Fitaosbome. 

'But  certee,'  said  he^  'the  foul  paypim  met  his  match ;  for,  oyer  as  he 
f oined  at  me  with  his  brand,  I  parried  his  blows  with  my  bauble,  and,  dosing 
with  him  upon  the  third  yeny,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  inade  him  cry 
recreant  to  an  unarmed  man.' 

*  Tush,  man,'  said  Drawslot,  '  thou  forgettest  thv  best  auadliaries,  the  good 
greyhounds,  Help  and  Holdfast  I  I  warrant  thee,  that  when  the  hump-baoked 
Baron  caught  thee  by  the  cowl,  which  he  hath  almost  torn  off,  thou  hadst  been 
in  a  fair  pBght  had  they  not  remembered  an  old  friend,  and  come  in  to  the 
rescue.  W^y,  man,  I  found  them  fastened  on  him  myself ;  and  there  was 
odd  stayinff  and  stickling  to  make  them  *'ware  haunch  t"  Their  mouths 
were  fuU  of  the  flez,  for  1  pulled  a  piece  of  the  garment  from  their  jaws.  I 
warrant  thee,  that  when  they  brought  him  to  ground  thou  fledst  like  a 
frighted  pricket.' 

*  And  as  for  Gregory's  gigantic  paynim,'  said  Fabian,  '  why,  he  lies  yonder 
In  the  guard-room,  the  yery  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  a  spider  in  a  yew- 
hedge.' 

'It  is  false ! '  said  Gregory.     ' Colbrand  the  Dane  was  a  dwarf  to  him.' 
•    ' It  is  as  true,'  returned  Fabian,  'as  that  the  Tasker  is  to  be  married  on 
Tuesday  to  pretty  Margery.    Gregory,  thy  sheet  hath  brought  them  between 
a  pair  ot  blankets.' 

'I  care  no  more  for  such  a  giUflirt,'  said  the  jester,  'than  I  do  for  thy 
leasings.  Marry,  thou  hop-o'-m^-thimib,  happy  wouldst  thou  be  could  thy 
head  reach  the  captiye  Baron's  gurdle.' 

By  the  mass,  said  Peter  Lanaret^  'I  will  haye  one  peep  at  this  burly 
gallant';  and,  leaving  the  buttery,  he  went  to  the  g^oard-room  where  Gaston 
St.  Clere  was  confineid.  A  man-at-arms,  who  kept  sentinel  on  the  strong 
studded  door  of  the  apartment,  said  he  believed  he  slept ;  for  that,  after 
raging,  stampin^^,  and  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  he  had  been  of 
late  perfectly  still.  The  falconer  gently  drew  back  a  sliding  board  of  a  foot 
square  towards  the  top  of  the  door,  which  covered  a  hole  of  the  same  sioe. 
sbx>n^ly  latticed,  through  which  the  warder,  without  opening  tiie  door,  could 
look  m  upon  his  prisoner.  From  this  aperture  he  behefd  the  wretched  Gaston 
suspended  by  the  neck  by  his  own  girale  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  side  of  his 
prison.  He  had  clambered  to  it  by  means  of  the  table  on  which  lus  food  had 
been  placed ;  and,  in  the  agonies  of  shame  and  disappointed  malice,  had 
adopted  this  mode  of  ridding  himself  of  a  wretched  life.  He  was  found  yet 
warm,  but  totally  lifeless.    A  proper  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
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d»wn  Qp  and  oerUAad.    H*  was  baiMi  tli«t 


in  tha  dutiMl  of  tli« 


erwiiiiff  in 
OMtle,  out  of  respect  to  hie  high  birth;  wad  tha  rjtaplaln  of  FStaeUeo  of 


lluden.  who  aeidthe  eorrioe  npon  the  oocuioii,  preaohed  the  next  Bandrnj 
an  ezoellent  eennon  upon  the  tezt^  *  Badix  malonim  est  onpiditai^'  wiaA  we 
haTe  here  tianeoribed. 


[Here  the  manueeript^  from  which  we  haTe  painfaUy  teanacribed,  and 
fre<}uenti^,  as  it  were,  tranebtted,  this  tale  for  the  reader^  edifioationy  ie 

fa 
earthly  tlmigs.^ 

oeeme  to  bare  been  a  gar  aooonnt  of  Kaigery'e  wedding  with  Ralph  the 
Taaker,  the  mnning  at  the  quintain,  and  other  rural  games  praetued  on 
the  occasion.  There  are  also  fragments  of  a  mook  sermon  preached  by 
Greffory  upon  that  occasion,  as  for  example : — 

'My  dear  cursed  caitiifs,  there  was  once  a  king,  and  he  wedded  a  yoong 
old  <^ueen,  and  she  had  a  ctuld ;  and  this  child  was  sent  to  Soknnon  the  Sage, 
praving  he  would  p;iTe  it  the  same  blessing  which  he  got  from  the  witdi  of 
feidor  when  she  bit  him  bv  the  heeL  Hereof  speaks  the  wwrthv  Dr.  Radi- 
gundus  Potator ;  why  should  not  mass  be  said  for  all  the  roasted  shoe  souls 
served  up  in  the  king's  dish  on  Saturdar ;  for  true  it  is^  that  St.  Pater  asked 
Father  Adam,  as  they  journeyed  to  Gameloi,  an  high,  great,  and  donbtful 
question,  *' Adam,  Adam,  why  aated'st  thou  the  i^yple  witnont  paringV"'* 

With  much  goodly  gibberish  to  the  same  effect ;  which  display  of  Qregoty's 
ready  wit  not  only  threw  the  whole  oonipany  into  oonyulsions  of  langfatw,  out 
made  such  an  impression  on  Rose,  the  Potter^s  daughter,  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  the  Jester's  own  fault  if  Jack  was  long  without  his  JilL  Mobh 
pithy  matter,  concerning  the  bringing  the  bride  to  bed,  the  loosing  the 
Dridegroom's  points,  the  scramble  which  ensued  for  them,  and  the  oasting 
of  the  stocking,  is  also  omitted  from  its  obscurity. 

The  following  song,  which  has  bean  since  Dorrowed  by  the  wwahipfnl 
author  of  the  famous  Hittory  qf  Fryat  JBaamf  has  bean  with  diffienll^ 
deciphered.  It  seems  to  haye  been  sung  on  oooaaion  of  oanying  home  the 
bride. 

iSriHttl  ftmt 

And  did  you  not  hssr  of  a  mirth  belUl 

The  raonow  alter  a  wedding  day, 
And  cenying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwellf 

And  airay  to  Tewln,  away,  away  1 


*  This  tferade  of  glbberleh  is  litertlly  taken  or  adeeted  firom  a  meek  disoonne  pro- 
noanoed  hw  a  profaieed  jester,  which  oooun  In  an  sncient  mannscript  fai  the  Adyooatei^ 
Library,  the  same  fktnn  which  the  late  Ingenioos  Mr.  Weber  poMlshed  the  oorioiis 
comic  romance  of  the  ITiinMiiff  (^  a«  Hare,  It  ifas  Introduced  In  compliance  with  Mr. 
Btratt'e  plan  of  rendering  his  tale  an  iUuBtration  of  ancient  manners.  A  shnQsr 
bnrleaqne  sermon  is  pronounced  by  the  fbol  tn  Sir  David  Lindeaay*!  aatire  of  the 
Thru  K$kUei.    Tlie  nonsense  and  ynlgar  borleaqne  of  that  compoaitlgn  Ufaistrate  ths 

S-onnd  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnecheek'e  enloKy  on  the  exploits  of  ths  J  iter  tn  Twtffik 
ight^  who,  reeerving  his  sharper  Jests  iw  Sir  Toby,  had  doobtlea  enoogh  of  the 
jaivon  of  his  calling  to  captlyate  the  imbecility  of  his  Drotharknigh^  pho  la  made  to 
exclaim—*  In  aootb,  thou  wast  in  very  gradoos  fboling  last  nigfatTwhi  i  thou  spokeai 
of  Pigrogremitas,  and  of  the  vapours  passing  the  eqmnoetlals  of  Qnea  us ;  twas  very 
good,  i*  telth t'  It  Is  entertaining  to  find  commentators  aeeking  tddlsoover  some 
meaaiing  In  the  prollMBlonal  Jsigon  of  saoh  a  pasmge  as  this. 
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Tbaqidnteiii  mm  Mt»  and  the  g>rtondi  mn  mad*, 

Tla  pi^  old  oiutains  ■hoold  vrvr  decay ; 
And  woe  M  to  blm  that  was  boned  on  a  Jade, 

For  he  oairied  no  credit  avaj,  airay. 

We  met  a  conaort  of  flddle-de-deee ; 

We  aet  thm  a  coofchorae^  and  made  thm  plaj 
Ihe  winning  of  Bnllen  and  Upaey-freea, 

And  away  to  Tewln,  awaj,  away  I 

There  waa  ne'er  a  lad  In  all  the  pariah 

That  wonld  go  to  the  plough  that  day ; 
Bat  on  hia  Ibre-horM  hla  wench  he  cairiea, 

And  away  to  Tewln,  away,  away  1 

The  batler  waa  qolck,  and  the  ale  he  did  tap. 

The  maldena  did  make  the  chamber  foil  p^y ; 
The  servanta  did  give  me  a  ftiddling  cap, 

And  I  did  canxt  away,  away. 

The  amith  of  the  town  hia  liqnor  so  took. 
That  he  waa  penuaded  that  the  groond  look'd  bhie ; 

And  I  daie  boldly  be  awom  on  a  book. 
Bach  smitha  aa  he  there's  bat  a  few. 

A  poaaet  waa  made,  and  the  women  did  aip, 

And  aimperimt  aaid,  they  ooald  eat  no  more ; 
Foil  many  a  muden  waa  laid  on  the  Up,— 

111  aay  no  more,  bat  give  o'er  (glTe  o'er). 

Bot  what  our  fair  readera  will  ohiefly  regret  is  the  Iom  of  three  dedantioiui 
of  lore ;  the  first  by  St.  dere  to  Matilda ;  which,  with  the  lady'a  answer, 
oocapiea  fifteea  closely  written  pages  of  maanaonpt.  That  ot  Fiteoabome  to 
Emma  is  not  much  shorter ;  bat  the  amours  of  FitMllen  and  Eleanor,  being 
of  a  less  romantio  cast^  are  olosed  in  three  pages  only.  The  three  noble 
ooaples  were  married  m  Qoeenhoo  Hall  upon  the  same  day,  being  tiie 
twentieth  Sunday  after  Easter.  There  is  a  prolix  aooonnt  of  tne  marriage- 
f esurty  of  which  we  can  pick  oat  the  names  of  a  few  dishes,  soch  as  peterel, 
oorane.  storgeon,  swan^  etc.  etc.,  with  a  prafasion  of  wild-fowl  and  yenison. 
We  also  see  that  a  suitable  song  was  nroduoed  by  Peretto  on  the  occasion ; 
and  that  the  bishop  who  blessed  the  i>ridal  beds  which  receiTed  the  happy 
oonpies  was  no  nusard  of  hk  holy  water,  bestowing  half  a  gallon  upon  each 
of  tne  oouchea.  we  regret  we  cannot  giye  theee  oiviosities  to  the  reader  in 
detail,  but  we  hope  to  ezpoee  the  manuscript  to  aUer  antiquaries  so  soon  as 
it  shall  be  framed  and  glased  by  the  ingenious  artist  who  rendered  that 
senrioe  to  Mr.  Ireland's  Shakspeare  M88.  And  so  (being  unable  to  ]ay  aside 
the  style  to  whkh  oar  pen  is  haUtuated),  gentle  reiideri  we  bid  thee  heartily 
laiewelL] 


No.  Ill 
ANECDOTE  OF  SCHOOL  DATS 

mas  WHICH  MB.  THOHAS  800TT  FBOP06ID  TO  VOUXD  A  TAIJI  Or  FIOTION 

It  is  wen  known  in  the  South  that  there  is  little  or  no  boxing  at  the  Scottish 
sdiools.  About  forty  or  fiftj  yean  ago,  howeyer,  a  far  more  danraous  mode 
of  fightingy  in  partiea  or  factions,  was  permitted  in  the  streets  of  Eainband[k,  to 
the  great  difl^iaoe  of  the  police  and  danger  of  the  parties  conoemed.    Tbeao 
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ytMem  ware  genenllT  f onned  from  ilie  qnarten  of  the  town  m  vUch  the 
oombataiiU  rarided,  uiom  of  a  particiilar  aqnaiv  or  district  ^^g*»*''y  ^c*"'** 
thooe  of  an  sd jommg  one.  Henoe  H  happened  that  the  duklreo  of  toe  fa|^bar 
dwell  were  often  pitied  against  those  m  the  lower,  each  taka^  tbeir  ade 
aooordin^  to  the  residence  of  their  frieoda.  fib  fat  as  I  vseoDeet,  howwws,  it 
was  nnmingled  either  with  ftwKngi  of  demoetaey  or  atjstouaey,  or  indeed  with 
malice  or  iU-wiU  of  any  kind  towai!ds  the  opposite  party.  Innet^itwaaoiilya 
rough  mode  of  play.  Soch  contests  were,  howerer,  maintained  with  gnat 
Tigoor  with  stoMS  and  sticks  and  ilsticafli^  when  one  party  dared  to 
and  the  other  stood  their  groond.  Of  coone  misnhief  sometimes  ~ 
boys  are  ssid  to  have  been  killed  at  those  Uekent  as  they 
serioQs  accidents  certainly  took  plaoe^  as  many  cootemponriee 


Hie  anthoi^s  lather  residing  in  Cleoige  Etqnare^  in  the  sovthem 
Bdinbonh,  the  boys  belonging  to  that  family,  with  others  in  the  square^  wvie 
arnrnged  into  a  sort  of  oompany,  to  which  a  lady  of  distinction  prooontod  a 
handwrne  set  of  ccdonriL    Now  this  company  or  regiment,  as  a  nwittrr  of 


conm,  was  engaged  in  ^'Mklr  waifsre  with  the  boys  inhabiting  the 
causeway,  Bristo  Street^  the  Potterrow— in  stiort^  the  neighboonng  saborhsL 
niese  last  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  rank,  bat  hudy  loona^  wlio  threw  atones 
to  a  haiKs-breadth  and  were  rery  ragged  antagonists  at  dose  qnartera.  Hie 
skirmish  sometimes  lasted  for  a  idiole  erening,  nntfl  one  party  or  the  other 
was  Tictorioos,  when,  if  oon  were  soccearfol,  we  drove  the  enem^  to  their 
qoarten,  and  were  osaally  chased  back  by  the  reinforosment  of  bigger  lads 
who  came  to  their  assistanoe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  parsoed,  aa  waa 
often  the  case,  into  the  precincts  of  our  square,  we  were  in  oar  torn  snpported 
by  oar  elder  brothers,  domestic  servants^  and  similar  auxiliaries. 

It  followed,  from  our  frequent  opposition  to  each  other,  that,  thoogh  not 
knowing  the  names  of  our  enemies,  we  were  yet  well  acquainted  with  their 
appearance,  and  had  nicknames  for  the  most  remaricable  of  them.  One  vary 
actiTc  and  spirited  boy  mig^t  be  considered  as  the  principal  leader  in  tfate 
cohort  of  the  suburbs.  He  ^ras,  I  suppose,  thirteen  or  fourteen  Tears  dd, 
finely  madcj^tall,  blue-eyed,  with  long  rair  hair,  the  rery  picture  of  a  youth- 
ful Goth.  Tlus  lad  was  always  first  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the  retreat — 
the  Achilles,  at  once,  and  Ajax  of  the  Croasoauseway.  He  was  too  formidahle 
to  us  not  to  haTe  a  cognomen,  and,  like  that  of  a  knight  of  old.  it  was  taken 
from  tiie  most  remarluble  part  of  his  dress,  being  a  pair  of  ola  green  lirery 
breeches,  which  was  the  prinoipal  part  of  his  dothing ;  for,  like  PentarwKn, 
according  to  Don  Quixote's  account,  Green-Breeks^  as  we  called  him,  alwaya 
entered  the  battle  with  bare  arms,  l^gs,  and  feet. 

It  fell,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  combat  was  at  the  thickest,  this 
plebeian  chainpion  headed  a  sadden  chaige,  so  rapid  and  furious  that  all  fled 
cMfore  him.  He  was  sereral  paces  before  his  oomindes,  and  had  aetoally  Isid 
his  hands  on  tiie  patrician  standard,  when  one  of  our  party,  whom  some 
misjudging  friend  had  entrusted  with  a  eottfaav  de  ekaue,  or  hanger,  inqnred 
with  a  seal  for  the  honour  of  the  corps  worthy  of  Major  Sturgeon  himself, 
struck  poor  Green-Breeks  oyer  the  head  with  strength  sufiSdent  to  cut  him 
down.  When  this  was  seen,  the  casualty  was  so  far  beyond  what  had  ever 
taken  plaoe  before,  that  both  parties  fled  different  wavs,  leariiuf  poor  Green- 
Breeks,  with  his  Might  hair  plentifully  dabbled  in  blood,  to  the  care  of  the 
watchman,  who  (honest  man)  took  care  not  to  know  who  had  done  the  nuschief. 
The  bloody  hanger  was  flung  into  one  of  the  Meadow  ditdies,  and  solemn 
secrecy  was  sworn  on  all  hands ;  but  the  remorse  and  terror  of  the  actor  were 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  apprehensions  of  the  most  dreadful  character, 
llie  wounded  hero  was  for  a  few  days  in  the  Infirmarjr,  the  case  being  (mly  a 
trifling  one.  But^  thou^^  inquiry  was  stronffly  pressed  on  him,  no  argument 
could  make  him  indicate  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  the  woond, 
though  he  must  have  been  penectly  well  known  to  him.  When  he  reooyered 
and  was  dismissed,  the  author  and  his  brothers  opened  a  communication  with 
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him,  through  the  medinm  of  a  popnhur  ffingerbread  baker,  of  whom  both 
poirties  were  onstomen,  hi  order  to  tender  a  subsidy  in  name  of  smart- 
money.  The  sum  wonld  ezdte  ridicule  were  I  to  name  it ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  £he  pockets  of  the  noted  Green-Breeks  nerer  held  as  much  money  of  his 
own.  He  declined  the  remittance,  saying  that  he  would  not  sell  his  blood ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  an  informer,  which  he  said 
was  daanj  ue.  base  or  mean.  With  much  urgency  he  accepted  a  pound  of 
■nuff  for  ^e  use  ot  some  old  woman — aunt,  grandmother,  or  the  like — with 
whom  he  HTed.  We  did  not  become  friends,  for  the  hieken  were  more 
affreeable  to  both  parties  than  any  more  pacific  amusement ;  but  we  conducted 
them  ever  after  under  mutual  assunuioee  of  the  highest  consideration  for  each 
other. 

Snoh  was  the  hero  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Soott  proposed  to  carry  to  Ceaiada^ 
and  involye  in  adyentures  with  the  natiyes  and  colonists  of  that  country. 
Perhaps  the  youthful  generosity  of  the  lad  will  not  seem  so  great  in  the  eyes 
of  others  as  to  those  whom  it  was  the  means  of  screening  from  seyere  rebuke 
and  punishment.  But  it  seemed  to  those  concerned  to  argue  a  nobleness  of 
aentiment  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  most  minds ;  and  howeyer  obscurely  the  lad 
who  showed  such  a  gleam  of  noble  spirit  may  haye  liyed  or  died,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion  that,  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  circumstances  calling 
for  gpaUantry  or  generosity,  the  man  would  haye  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
boy.  Long  afterwards,  wnen  the  story  was  told  to  my  father,  ne  censured  us 
seyerely  for  not  telling  the  truth  at  the  time,  tiiat  he  might  haye  attempted 
to  be  OT  use  to  the  young  man  in  entering  on  life.  But  our  alarms  for  the 
oonaeqnenoes  of  the  drawn  sword,  and  the  wound  inflicted  with  such  a  weapon, 
were  far  too  predominant  at  the  time  for  such  a  pitch  of  generosity. 

Perhaps  I  ou^t  not  to  haye  inserted  this  schoolboy  t^e ;  but,  besides  the 
strong  impression  made  by  the  incident  at  the  time,  the  whole  acooinpani- 
ments  of  the  story  are  matters  to  me  of  solemn  and  sad  recollection.  Of  all 
the  little  band  who  were  concerned  in  those  iuyenile  sports  or  brawls,  I  can 
scarce  recollect  a  single  suryiyor.  Some  left  the  ranks  of  mimic  war  to  die  in 
the  actiye  service  of  their  country.  Many  sought  distant  lands  to  return  no 
more.  Others,  dispersed  in  different  paths  of  life,  '  my  dim  eyes  now  seek  for 
in  yain.'  Of  flye  orothers,  all  healthy  and  promising  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
one  whose  infancy  was  yisited  by  personal  mfirmity,  and  whose  health  after 
this  period  seemed  lonff  yery  precarious,  I  am,  neyertheless,  the  only  suryiyor. 
The  oest  loyed,  and  the  best  deeeryix^  to  be  loved,  who  had  destined  this 
incident  to  be  the  foundation  of  literary  composition^  died  *  before  his  day '  in 
a  distant  and  foreign  land ;  and  trifles  assume  an  importanoe  not  their  own 
when  connected  with  those  who  have  been  loved  and  lost. 
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Non  L—Dtib's  Wbklt  Lrob,  p.  7 

Tory  purty, 

who 


^"- 


addrened  the  copies  to  the  subaoriben.  The  politicsiaii  by  whom  they  v^. 
oompUed  picked  ap  hie  intelligeDoe  at  ooffee-hoiuea,  aad  often  pleacMd  for 
an  additional  gratuity  in  considention  of  the  extm  ezpeDae  attached  to 
frequenting  >a^  plaoee  of  faehionable  resort 

Nora  2l— Thi  Bbatwhatcm  Imjmsd,  p,  20 

niere  is  a  family  lagend  to  this  poipose,  belonging  to  the  knu;htly  family 
of  Bradshaigh,  the  proprietors  of  Uaigh  HalL  in  Lancashire,  where,  I  have 
been  told,  the  eyent  is  recorded  on  a  painted  glass  window.  The  Gennan 
ballad  of  the  Noble  Morinser  tnms  npon  a  similar  topic.  Bat  nndoobtedly 
many  such  incidents  may  have  taken  plaoe,  where,  the  distance  being  great 
and  the  intercourse  ixmreqnent^  false  reports  oonceininff  the  fate  of  the 
absent  Crusaders  must  have  bleen  oommonly  circulate^  and  sometanes 
perfai^  rather  hastily  credited  at  home. 

Non  &— Tratm  Lrnua,  p.  88 


The  attachment  to  this  daasic  was,  it  is  said,  actoa&y  displayed  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  text  bv  an  mif ortunate  Jacobite  in  that  unhappy 
period.  He  escaped  from  the  jail  in  which  he  was  confined  for  a  hasty  trial 
and  certain  condemnation,  and  was  retaken  as  he  hovered  around  the  place 
in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  for  which  he  could  gire  no  better  reason 
than  the  hope  of  recoTcnng  his  faTOurite  Titus  Lirius.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  the  simplicity  of  such  a  character  was  found  to  form  no  apology  for  fall 
guilt  as  a  rebel,  and  that  he  ?ras  condemned  and  executed. 

Non  4— NioHOLAB  Amhubbt,  p.  86 

Nicholas  Amhurst.  a  noted  political  writer,  who  conducted  for  manT  years 
a  paper  called  the  Or^ftgman,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Caleb  D'AuTenL 
He  was  dcToted  to  the  Tory  interest,  and  seconded  witk  much  ability  tiie 
attacks  of  Pulteney  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  died  in  1742,  neglected  by 
his  great  patrons  and  in  the  most  miserable  cironmstance8.| 

'Amhurst  surriTed  the  downfall  of  Walpole's  power,  iud  had  reason  to 
expect  a  reward  for  his  labours.  If  we  excuse  BolingbrAce,  who  had  only 
saved  the  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  tl  justifyPulteney, 
who  could  with  ease  have  given  this  man  a  considerable  inAme.    The  utmost 
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Off  bis  gBDieroatj  to  Amhont  that  I  ever  hoard  of  ma  a  ho^gihead  of  claret  t 
He  died,  it  ii  sappoaed,  of  a  broken  heart :  and  was  buried  at  the  charge 
of  hia  lioiieft  printer,  Biohard  Francklin.'— j^ord  CkuUirfjMi  CharaOtrt 
Hemtw^d,  p.  42. 

Kon  6.~CoLOiiiL  Gabdhhb,  p.  89 

I  liavtt  now  given  in  the  text  the  full  name  of  this  gallant  and  excellent 
TomsL,  and  proceed  to  copy  the  acoonnt  of  hie  remarkable  oonverrion,  as  related 
by  I>r.  I>oddridge. 

"Thia   memorable  e?ent^'  laji  the  pions  writer,  'happened  towards  the 
middle  of  July  1719.    Hie  major  had  spent  the  erening  (and,  if  I  mistake 
not^  it  -was  the  Sabbath)  in  some  gav  company,  and  had  an  nnhappv  aasiena- 
tiofix  -vritli  a  manned  woman,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly  at  twelye.    The 
oomp|aiiy  broke  np  about  elcTen ;  and,  not  judging  it  oonyenient  to  anticipate 
the  time  appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber  to  kul  the  tedious  hour,  Derhaps 
witb   some  amuKing  book,  or  some  other  way.     But  it  yery  aooidentaUy 
bappened  that  he  took  up  a  reli^ons  book,  which  his  good  mother  or  aunt 
baa,  witbout  his  knowledge,  shpped  into  his  portmanteau.    It  was  called, 
if  I  remember  the  title  exactly,  Th€  Chruliam  Soldier,  or  Seavet^  taken  &y 
Stormy  and  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Watson.    Guessing  by  the  title  <d 
it  tbat  he  would  find  some  phrases  of  his  own  profession  spiritualised  in  a 
manner  yrfiich  he  thought  might  afford  him  some  diTersion,  he  resolved  to  dip 
into  it ;  but  he  took  no  serious  notice  of  anything  it  had  in  it ;  and  yet,  while 
this  book  was  in  his  hand,  an  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  (p«rhaps 
God  only  knows  bow)  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  the  most  important  and 
happy  oonsecmences.    He  tiiought  he  saw  an  unusual  blase  of  light  fall  upon 
the  Dook  whue  he  ?ras  reading,  whidi  he  at  Hist  imagined  might  happen  bj 
some  accident  in  the  candle ;  out,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehendea  to  his 
extreme  amaaement  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  suspended  in  tiie 
aar,  a  Tisible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  uix>n  tne  cross,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed  as  if  a  Toice,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  a  roice,  had  come  to  him,  to  this  effect  (for  he  was  not 
confident  as  to  the  words),  *'  Oh,  sinner  i  did  I  suffer  this  for  the«L  and  are 
theae  thv  returns  f "    Struck  with  so  amaising  a  phenomenon  as  this,  there 
remained  hardly  any  life  in  him,  so  that  he  sunk  down  in  the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  sat^  and  continued,  he  knew  not  how  long,  insensible.' 

'  With  regard  to  this  yiaion,'  says  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hibbert,  *  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Sayiour  on  the  cross,  and  the  awful  words  repeated,  can  be  con- 
aidoed  in  no  other  lisht  than  as  so  many  recollected  images  of  the  mind, 
which  probably  had  uieir  origin  in  the  language  of  some  uigent  appeal  to 
repenttmce  that  the  colonel  mi^ht  haye  cosually  read  or  heard  deuyered. 
From  what  cause,  howerer,  such  ideas  were  rendered  as  yiyid  as  actual  im- 
preaatons,  we  haye  no  information  to  be  depended  upon.  This  yision  was 
certainly  attended  with  one  of  the  most  important  of  consequences  connected 
with  the  Christian  dispensation — the  oonyerrion  of  a  sinner.  And  hence  no 
single  narratiye  has,  perhaps,  done  more  to  confirm  the  superstitious  opinion 
that  apparitions  of  this  awful  kind  cannot  arise  without  a  divine  fiat.  Dr. 
Hibbert  adds  in  a  note — '  A  short  time  before  the  vision.  Colonel  Gardin«r 
had  received  a  severe  fall  from  his  horse.  Did  the  brain  receive  some  slight 
degree  of  injury  from  the  accident,  so  as  to  predispose  him  to  this  specteal 
iUusionf '— JStUerrs  PhUomphy  qf  A^pariiians,  Edinbuigh,  1824,  p.  190. 

NoTB  0.— Scottish  Imra,  p.  40 

The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  partake  a  traveller's  meal,  or  at  least  that 
of  being  invited  to  share  whatever  liquor  the  guest  called  for,  was  expected 
by  certain  old  landlords  in  Scotland  even  in  the  youth  of  the  author.    In 
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raqnital  nine  hosi  HM  altmjB  funidMd  with  fhe  newi  of  the  ooantry,  and 
waa  probably  a  littlo  of  a  hmnonrist  to  boot.  Hie  devohitioii  of  tlie  whole 
actual  bnsmiBai  and  dradipary  of  the  iim  upon  the  poor  ^ndewif e  was  werj 
oommon  among  the  Soottuh  Bonifaofln.  Tbere  waa  in  anoMnt  timee^  in  the 
citj  of  Sdinbiugfa,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  who  oondeeoended,  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  become  the  nnminal  keeper  of  a  ooffee-hooae,  one  of 
the  fint  places  of  the  kind  which  had  been  opened  in  the  Scottish  metropolia. 

As  nsnid,  it  was  entirely  managed  by  the  carefol  and  indnstrions  Mn.  B- ; 

while  her  husband  amnsed  himself  with  flald  sports,  without  tnmUing  his 
head  about  the  matter.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  premises  having  taken  fireL 
the  husband  was  met  walking  up  the  ffigh  Street  loaded  with  his  guns  nni 
i&diing-rodsy  and  replied  calmly  to  some  one  who  inquired  after  his  wifis^ 
'that  the  poor  woman  was  trying  to  save  a  parcel  A  crockery  and  eotne 
trumpery  nooks';  the  last  being  these  which  served  her  to  condnct  the 
business  of  the  house. 

fniere  were  many  elderly  gentlemen  in  the  author's  younser  days  who 
stiU  held  it  part  of  uie  amusement  of  a  )oumey  '  to  parley  with  mine  boet^' 
who  often  resembled,  in  his  quaint  humour,  mine  Host  of  the  Qarter  in  the 
Merry  Wivei  qf  WtMdtor ;  or  Bbgne  of  the  George  in  the  Merry  Demi  <jf 
JSetmomtan,  Sometimes  the  landlady  took  her  share  of  entertaining  the  oodk- 
pany.  In  either  case  the  oniitting  to  pay  them  due  attention  gave  OMpleasnze^ 
and  i>erhaps  brooffht  down  a  smitft  jest,  as  on  the  following  occasion : — 

A  joUy  dame  who,  not  'Sixty  Tean  since,'  kmt  the  pnndpal  caiavmnaaiy 
at  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire,  had  the  honour  to  reoetre  under  her  roof  a 
Tory  worthy  derg^rman,  with  three  sons  of  the  same  prof easion,  each  having  a 
core  of  souls ;  be  it  said  in  passmff^  none  of  the  roTerend  party  were  reckoned 
powerful  in  the  pulpit.  After  ^oner  was  over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  asked  Mrs.  Bndian  whether  she  ever  had  had  snch  a  party 
m  her  house  before.  'Here  sit  I,'  he  said,  'a  placed  minister  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  here  sit  my  three  sons,  each  a  placed  minister  of  the  asme 
kirk.  Confess,  Luokie  Buchan,  you  neTor  haa  sncdi  a  party  in  your  house 
before.'  The  Question  was  not  premised  by  any  invitation  to  sit  down  and 
take  a  p^lass  of  wine  or  the  like,  so  Mrs.  R  answered  drily,  '  Indeed,  sir,  I 
cannot  just  say  that  erer  I  had  such  a  party  in  my  house  before,  except  onoe 
in  the  forty-five,  when  I  had  a  Highland  piper  here,  with  his  three  sons,  all 
Higliland  pipers ;  and  deil  a  tpring  tkeff  c(nM  fla^  iommg  them,* 

NoTi  7.— Tullt-Vbolak,  i>.  45 

There  is  no  pariaoular  mansion  described  under  the  name  of  Tall^-Veolan ; 
but  the  peculiarities  of  the  description  occur  in  various  old  Scottish  seats, 
^e  House  of  Warrender  upon  Brnntsfteld  links  and  that  of  Old  Ravelston, 
belonging,  the  former  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  the  latter  to  Sir  Alexander 
Keith,  luLve  both  contributed  several  hints  to  the  description  in  the  text, 
^e  House  of  Dean,  near  Edinburgh,  has  also  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  Tnlly-VeolaiL  Hie  author  has,  however,  been  informed  that  the  House 
of  Grandtully  resembles  that  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  still  more  than  any 
of  the  above.  (The  rampant  bears  on  the  ^teway  are  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  to  uie  author  by  similar  eflSfies  still  standing  on  the  gate  to 
Traquair  House  on  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Lockhart  mentions  (>aii^hall  in  PerUi- 
shire  as  another  mansion  bearing  a  likeness  to  Tully-Veolan.— I^oui^.) 

NoTB  8.— Jbstkb  o&  Fooi^  p.  60 

I  am  ignorant  how  long  the  ancient  and  established  onstom  cl  keeping  fools 
has  been  disused  in  Kngland.  Swift  writes  an  epitaph  on  the  Efrl  of  Snffolk's 
fool— 

Whose  name  was  IHeUe  Faaroe. 
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In  Sooilaiiid  the  eattom  flobsbted  till  late  in  the  lut  oentury ;  at  Qlamis  Oastle 
ii  praeerred  the  dresB  of  one  of  the  jeeten,  veij  handaome,  and  ornamented 
with  many  bella.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years  since  saoh  a  character  stood  by 
the  sideboard  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in  Scotland,  and  occasionally 
mixed  in  the  oonTersaiion,  till  he  carried  the  joke  rather  too  far,  in  making 
propoaals  to  one  of  the  yonng  ladies  of  the  mmily,  and  pnblishing  the  bans 
betwixt  her  and  himself  in  t^  public  dhnich. 

Nora  9.— Efiboopal  Clibot  nr  Sootlasd,  p.  56 

After  the  Berolntion  of  1688,  and  on  some  occasions  when  the  spirit  of  the 
Presbyteriana  had  been  nnnsually  animated  against  their  opponents,  the 
Bpisoopal  olergymen,  who  were  chiefly  nonjurors,  were  exposed  to  be  mobbed, 
as  we  should  now  say.  or  rtMUd.  as  the  phrase  then  went^  to  expiate  their 
poUtical  hereaiee.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  Presbyterians  had  the 
peraecntions  in  Charles  U.  and  his  brother's  time  to  exasperate  them,  there 
was  little  mischief  done  beyond  the  kind  of  petty  yiolence  mentioned  in  the 
text. 

Nora  10.— gTiBgup-C?up,  p.  60 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  fashion  of  oompotation  described  in  the  text 
was  stall  oocasionally  practised  in  Scotland  in  the  author's  youth.  A  company, 
after  having  taken  leaye  of  their  host,  often  went  to  finish  the  evening  at  the 
dachan  or  Tillage,  in  *  womb  of  tavern.'  Their  entertainer  always  accompanied 
them  to  take  the  stirrup-cup,  which  often  occasioned  a  lonff  and  late  reveL 

The  poeulum  poiaiorium  m  the  valiant  Barot^  his  bleased  Bear,  has  a  ]^to- 
type  at  the  fine  old  Oastle  of  Glamis,  so  rich  in  memorials  of  ancient  tunes ; 
it  18  a  massive  beaker  of  mlver,  double  gilt,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  lion, 
and  holding  about  an  En^liwh  pint  of  wine.  The  form  alludes  to  the  famfly 
name  of  ^rathmore,  which  is  Lyon,  and,  when  exhibited,  the  cup  must 
neoessarily  be  emptiea  to  the  Earl's  nealth.  The  author  ought  perhaps  to 
be  ashamed  of  recording  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  swallowing  the 
contents  of  the  Lion :  and  the  recollection  of  the  feat  served  to  suggest  the 
story  of  ^e  Bear  of  Bradwardine.  In  the  family  of  Scott  of  Thirlestane  (not 
Thirlestane  in  the  Forest,  but  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Roxburghshire) 
was  long  preserved  a  cup  of  the  same  land,  in  the  form  of  a  jack-boot.  Each 
guest  was  obliged  to  empty  this  at  his  departure.  If  the  guest's  name  wtm 
Boott|  the  necessity  was  aoubly  imperative. 

Wnen  the  landlord  of  an  inn  presented  his  guests  with  doeh  an  dorrochf  that 
fa,  the  drink  at  the  door,  or  the  stirrup<nip,  uie  draught  was  not  charged  in 
the  rackoniiw.  Onthispointaleaniedoaihe  of  the  town  of  Forfar  pronounced 
a  very  somia  juik;ment. 

A.,  an  al^wite  in  Forfar,  had  brewed  her  'peck  of  maut'  and  set  the 
liquor  oat  of  doors  to  cool ;  the  cow  of  B.,  a  neighbour  of  A,  chanced  to  come 
.  by,  and  seeing  ihe  good  bevera^  was  allured  to  taste  it^  and  finally  to  drink 
it  up.  When  A  came  to  take  m  her  liquor,  she  found  her  tub  empty,  and 
from  the  cow's  staggering  and  stcuing,  so  as  to  betray  her  intemperance,  she 
easily  divined  the  mode  in  which  her  'browst'  had  disappeared.  To  take 
vengeance  on  Cmmmie's  ribs  with  a  stick  was  her  first  effort.  The  roaring 
of 'Uke  oow  bronght  B.,  her  nuister,  who  remonstrated  with  his  angry  neigh- 
bour, and  received  in  reply  a  demand  for  the  value  of  the  ale  which  (>ummie 
had  drunk  up.  B.  refnsea  payment,  and  was  convened  before  C,  the  bailie, 
or  sitting  magistrate.  He  heard  the  case  natiently ;  and  then  demanded  of 
the  plaintiff  A.  whether  the  cow  had  sat  down  to  her  potation  or  taken  it 
standing.  The  plaintiff  answered,  she  had  not  seen  the  aeed  committed,  but 
she  supposed  the  cow  drank  the  ale  while  standing  on  her  feet,  adding, 
that  haa  she  been  near  she  would  have  made  her  use  them  to  some  purpose. 
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Hie  baiUa^  on  this  AdmUon,  lolemiily  adjvdgwl  ilie  oow^  drink  to  be  doA 
on  dorroek,  a  8tiTra{>-onp,  for  which  no  oburge  oooki  be  made  witfaont  vidlai- 
ing  the  anoieiit  hocpitality  of  SooUand. 

Non  ll.—WnGmB,  p.  70 

The  story  last  told  mm  mid.  to  haye  happened  In  the  soath  of  Sootlaod ; 
bat  eedaiU  arma  togm  and  let  the  sown  haTe  ita  dnea.    It  was  an  old  ciefgy- 

-       ■  edUi 


man.  who  had  wisdom  and  finnness  enough  to  resist  the  panic  whioh  seised 
bretoren,  who  was  ^e  means  ci  resooing  a  poor  half-insane  creatore  liMm  the 
cruel  late  which  would  otherwise  have  oyertaken  her.  The  aooounta  of  tiis 
trials  for  witchcraft  fonn  one  of  the  most  deplorable  chapters  in  SootliBh 
story. 

Non  12. 

Although  canting  heraldry  is  generally  reprobated,  it  seems  noTertheh 
to  haye  been  adopted  in  the  arms  and  mottos  of  many  honourable  families. 
Hius  the  motto  en  l^e  Y emons,  Ver  noa  itmptr  virH,  is  a  perfect  pun,  and  so 
is  that  of  the  Onslows,  Falima  laUe.  The  Perimem  n%  jwr-tuewi  at  the 
Anstruthers  is  liable  to  a  similar  objection.  One  of  that  ancient  raoe,  finding 
that  an  antagooisty  with  whom  he  had  fixed  a  friendly  meetings  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  opportunity  of  aawssinating  him,  preyented  the  bantfd  by 
«iAaiimg  out  his  brams  with  a  battle-axe.  Two  sturdy  arms,  brandishing  suah 
a  weapon,  form  the  usual  crest  of  the  family,  with  the  above  motto,  Per»i 
fiipeMiuem    I  had  died,  unless  I  had  gone  through  with  it. 


NOTB  IS.— BULCK-lCAII^  p.  91 

Mac-Donald  of  Barrisdale,  one  of  the  yery  last  Highland  gentlemen  who 
carried  on  the  plundering  system  to  any  great  extent,  was  a  scholar  and  a 
well-bred  gentleman.    He  engrayed  on  his  broadswords  the  well-lmown  line»~ 


H»  tihl  erant  srtes— padaque  imponere  moron, 
Faroera  sulidectla,  et  debellare  superbos. 

Indeed,  the  leyyinfi[  of  black-mail  was^  before  the  1746,  practised^ by 
seyeral  chiefs  of  yery  high  rank,  who,  in  domg  so,  contended  that  they  were 
lending  the  laws  the  assistance  of  tiieir  arms  and  swords,  and  *ff<>'^°^^^ 
proteoaon  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  magistracy  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country.  The  author  has  seen  a  Mtmair  of  Mao-Pherson  of  Clunj, 
Chief  of  that  ancient  clan,  from  which  it  aroeara  that  he  leyied  protectioD- 
money  to  a  yery  larse  amount^  which  was  wulin^ly  paid  eyen  by  some  of  bii 
most  powerful  neighbours.  A  gentleman  of  this  dan,  hearing  a  detgymsa 
hold  forth  to  his  congregation  on  the  crime  of  theft,  interruptCMa^  the  preacher 
to  assure  him,  he  might  leaye  the  enforcement  of  such  doctrines  to  Cluz^ 
Mao-Pherson,  whose  broadsword  would  put  a  stop  to  theft  sooner  than  all  the 
sermons  of  idl  the  ministers  of  the  synod. 

Note  14.— Loohaber-axb,  p.  97 

The  Town-guard  of  Edinburgh  were,  till  a  late  period,  aimed  with  this 
weapon  when  on  their  police-duty.  There  was  a  hook  at  the  mtk,  of  the  axa, 
which  the  ancient  Higmandera  used  to  assist  them  to  dimb  olsr  walls^  fixing 
the  hook  upon  it  and  raising  themselyes  by  the  handle.  Theluie,  which  w 
also  much  used  by  the  natives,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  both 
countries  from  Scandinayia. 
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Nob  Ifi.— aoxm  Bot,  p,  100 

The  wards  tidier  nw,  or  red  toldier,  were  need  to  <iM*t«ffn;«i>  the  resrnler 
gegfimmtB  from  the  indopeiideiit  oompuuee  reieed  to  protaot  the  peaoe  of  the 
H^ghlaiidii,  lleee  laetweraoaUedjMUartfAMyie.  black  eokUer ;  aod  the  42d 
regunaiit^  'wfaleh  wtm  fonned  oat  of  theee  independent  oompeoie^  is  rtill  oalled 
the  Black  Watoh,  from  the  dark  eoloiir  of  their  tartaae. 

Nora  Id.— Bob  Bot,  p.  108 

An  adventure  Terr  similar  to  what  is  here  stated  aotoally  befell  the  late 

Mr.  Aberoromby  of  Tullibody,  grandfather  of  the  present  Lovd  Aberoromby, 

and  father  of  the  oelebrated  Sir  Balph.    When  this  sentleman,  who  lived  to 

a  very  adTanoed  period  of  Uf^  first  settled  in  Stirungshire,  his  cattle  were 

repeatedly  driTon  off  by  the  oelebrated  Bob  Boy,  or  eome  of  his  ganff ;  and 

at  lencrtli  ne  was  obliged,  after  obtaining  a  poper  safe-oondnot^  to  make  the 

cateran  sudh  a  yiait  as  that  of  Wayerley  to  Bean  Lean  in  the  text.    Bob 

received  him  with  mnoh  ooortesy,  and  made  many  aj^lpgies  for  the  aooident^ 

wbi<di  nmst  baye  happened,  he  said,  through  some  mistake.    Mr.  Aberoromby 

was  regaled  with  ooUops  from  two  of  his  own  cattle,  which  were  hung  up  by 

the  heels  in  the  oayem,  and  wtm  dismissed  in  perfect  safety,  after  baying 

agreed  to  pay  in  future  a  small  sum  of  black-mail,  in  oonaideration  of  which 

Bob  Boy  not  only  undertook  to  forbear  his  herds  in  fntor^  but  to  replaoe  any 

that  abonld  be  stolen  from  him  by  other  freebooters.    Mr.  Abercsomby  said 

Rob  Roy  affected  to  consider  him  as  a  friend  to  the  JacoMte  interest  and  a 

ainoere  enemy  to  the  Union.    Neither  of  these  cironmstances  were  true ;  but 

the  laird  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  undeceiye  his  Hi^^^land  host  at  the 

risk  of  bringing  on  a  political  dispute  in  such  a  situation.    Ihis  anecdote  I 

received  many  years  since  (about  1792)  from  the  month  of  the  yenerable 

gmtleman  who  was  oonoemed  in  it. 

Nora  17.— Knn>  Oallows  of  Cbuvf,  p.  Ill 

This  oelebrated  gibbet  was,  in  the  memory  of  the  last  generation,  still 
Btanding  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  of  Crieff,  in  Perthshire.  Why  it 
was  calfod  the  Hatf  gallows  we  are  unable  to  inform  the  reader  with  certainty ; 
bat  it  is  alleged  thai  the  Highlanders  used  to  touch  their  bonnets  as  they 


a  place  which  had  been  fatal  to  many  of  their  conntrymei^  with  the 
ejaculation—'  God  bless  her  nain  sell,  and  the  Toil  tamn  yon  t '  It  may 
therefore  haye  been  called  kind,  as  b^ng  a  sort  of  natiye  or  kindred  place  of 
doom  to  those  who  suffered  there,  as  in  fulfilment  of  a  natural  destiny. 


Nora  18.— GAra&Aira,  p.  118 

The  story  of  the  bridegroom  carried  off  by  oaterans  on  his  bridal-day  is 
taken  from  one  which  was  told  to  the  author  oy  the  late  laird  of  Mao-Nab 
many  years  since.  To  carry  off  persons  from  the  Lowlandl^  and  to  put  them 
to  ransom,  was  a  common  practice  with  the  wild  Highlandos,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  at  the  preeent  day  with  the  banditti  in  the  South  of  Ital^.  Upon  the 
oocasion  alluded  to,  a  party  of  oaterans  carried  off  the  bndeffroom  and 
secreted  him  in  some  caye  near  the  mountain  of  Schiehallion.  The  young 
inan  caught  the  small-pox  before  his  ransom  could  be  agreed  on ;  and  wnether 
it  was  the  fine  cool  air  of  the  place,  or  the  want  of  medical  attendance,  Mao- 
Nab  did  not  pretend  to  be  positiye ;  but  so  it  was.  that  the  prisoner  recoyered, 
his  ransom  was  paid,  and  he  was  raBtored  to  his  friends  ana  brid&  but  always 
considered  the  Highland  robbers  as  haying  sayed  his  life  by  their  treatment 
of  his  malady. 
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deBoribed  in  the  text  m  preparatory  to  the  imniReotionol  1745  u.  ao  Car  as  he 
knows,  entirely  imaffinary.  Bat  it  ia  well  known  sooh  a  sreat  nuntmg  was 
hdd  in  the  Fmst  (n  Brae-Mar^  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  BebelHon  of  1715 ;  and  most  of  the  Highland  chieftains  wbo 
afterwards  engaged  in  that  dvil  oommotion  were  present  on  this  ocwa«ion. 


Non  27.-~Mao-Fabl41ib'8  Lahtbbk,  p.  240 


The  Clan  of  Mao-Farlane,  ooonpTing  the  fastnesses  of  the  western  side  of 
Xioch  Lomond,  were  great  depredatoni  on  the  Low  Country,  and  as  their 
exoorsions  were  made  nsoally  by  nigfaih  the  moon  was  prowbially  called 
their  lantern.  Their  celebrated  pibvoon  of  ffogffU  nam  Bo,  which  is  tbe 
name  of  their  gathering  tone,  intimates  sunUar  praotioes,  the  sense  being — 

We  ere  bound  to  drlye  the  baHocks, 
All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hfllncks. 

Through  the  sleet,  and  thnragh  toe  ndn. 
When  the  moon  is  beaming  low 
On  fixoen  lake  and  hUls  of  snow, 
Bold  and  heartilT  we  go ; 
AndaUfiwlitUei^. 


NoiB  28.— Casilb  of  Domre,  p.  242 

This  noble  rain  is  dear  to  my  recollection  from  aseooiatioiis  which  hare 
been  long  and  painfolly  broken.  It  holds  a  commanding  station  on  the  banks  of 
the  riTer  Tsith,  and  has  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  m  Scotland.  Murdoch, 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  stately  pile,  was  beheaded  on  the  Osrtle- 
hill  of  Stirling,  from  which  he  might  see  the  towers  of  Doune,  tiie  monument 
of  his  fallen  greatness. 

In  1745-4C  ae  stated  in  the  text,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the  Cheyalier  waa 

Et  into  the  castle,  then  lees  ruinous  uian  at  present.  It  was  commanded  by 
r.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prmoe  Charles ;  he  was  a  man  of 
property  near  Callander.  This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual  scene 
of  a  romantic  escape  made  bv  John  Homec  the  author  of  JhugUu,  and  some 
other  prisoners,  who,  haying  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  FalJdrky  were  con- 
fined tnere  by  the  insnrgente.  The  poet,  who  had  in  his  own  mmd  a  largo 
stock  of  that  romantio  and  enthusiastio  spirit  of  adyenture  which  he  has 
described  as  animating  the  youthful  hero  of  Lis  drama,  deyised  and  undertook 
the  perilous  enterprise  of  escaping  from  his  prison.  He  inspired  his  com- 
panions with  his  sentiments,  and  when  eyery  attempt  at  open  force  was 
deemed  hopeless,  they  resohred  to  twist  their  bed-dothes  into  ropes  and  thai 
to  descend.  Four  persons,  with  Home  himself,  reached  the  ground  in  ssMy. 
But  the  rope  broke  with  the  fifth,  who  was  a  taU  lusty  man.  The  sixth  was 
Thomas  Barrow,  a  braye  young  Rnglishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Home's. 
Determined  to  take  the  risk,  eyen  in  such  unfayourable  oiroumstances,  Barrow 
committed  himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far  it  could  asrist 
him,  and  then  let  himself  drop.  Hu  friends  beneath  suooeeded  in  breaking 
his  falL  NeyerthelesB,  he  dislocated  his  ankle  and  had  several  of  his  ribs 
farokan.    His  companions  however,  were  able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety. 

The  Highlanders  next  morning  sought  for  their  prisoners  with  great 
activity.  An  old  gentleman  told  the  author  he  remembered  seeing  the 
commandant  Stewan 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  basts, 
riding  foiioosly  through  the  oonntiy  in  quest  of  the  fugitives. 
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NoTi  29.— To  Go  Out  ob  To  Hatb  Bkbn  Out,  p.  247 

To  go  wL  or  to  kaxe  hem  cui,  In  Ekx>tlaiid  was  a  oonyentioiuil  phrase  similar 
to  that  ci  me  Irish  respeoting  a  man  having  heen  vp,  both  having  reference 
to  &n  indiridnal  who  had  be^  engaged  in  insnireotion.  It  was  aooonnted  ill- 
brcieding  in  Scotland  about  forty  yean  since  to  nse  the  phrase  r^eUum  or 
Tebel.  wmch  might  be  interpreted  by  some  of  the  parties  present  as  a  personal 
iniBiilt.  It  was  also  esteemed  more  polite  even  for  stanch  Whigs  to  denominate 
Charles  Sdward  the  Chevalier  tluui  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Pretender ;  and 
this  Idnd  of  accommodating  courtesy  was  usually  obsMred  in  society  where 
indiTiduals  of  each  party  mixed  on  fnendly  teims. 

Non  M.— 9r.  Johmctohb's  Tzffit,  p.  247 

literally,  a  halter.  Perth  was  formerly  known  as  St.  John's  Town,  from 
the  name  of  the  tutelary  saint.  In  an  old  poem  by  H.  Adsmson  (1688)  there 
ocours  the  proyerbtal  saying— 

And  in  eontempL  when  any  rogae  thsy  see. 
They  say,  Saint  Joluistono's  zihbon's  meet  for  thee. 

This  proverb,  says  the  editor  of  Adamson  in  1774,  is  well  understood  in 
Perth  and  through  the  shire.  It  is  applied  to  people  who  deserve  to  be 
hanged. — [Lainff% 

Notb  81.— English  JACOvraa,  p,  254 

The  Jacobite  sentiments  were  general  amongthe  western  ooontles  and  in 
Wales.  But  although  the  great  families  of  the  Wynnes,  the  Wyndhams^  and 
others  had  come  under  an  actual  obligation  to  join  Prince  Charles  if  he 
should  land,  they  had  done  so  under  the  eicpress  stipulation  that  he  should 
be  assisted  by  an  auxiliary  army  of  French,  without  which  they  foresaw  the 
enterprise  would  be  desperate.  Wishing  well  to  his  causcL  thereforeu  and 
•watching  an  opportunity  to  join  him,  they  did  not,  nevertheless,  think  them- 
aelves  bound  in  honour  to  do  so,  as  he  was  only  supported  by  a  body  of  wild 
mountaineers,  speaking  an  uncouth  dialect,  and  wearing  a  sin^lar  dress. 
The  race  up  to  Derby  struck  them  with  more  dread  than  admiration.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  might  have  been  had  either  the  battle  of 
Preston  or  FiJldrk  been  fought  and  won  during  the  advance  into  England. 

Kon  82.— DnmoiiB  Axoiram  thb  Jaoovfisb,  p.  258 

Divisions  early  showed  themselves  in  the  Chevalier's  little  army,  not  only 
amongst  the  independent  chieftains,  who  were  far  too  proud  to  brook  subjection 
to  each  other,  but  betwixt  the  Scotch  and  Charles's  governor  (^Sullivan,  an 
Irudmian  by  oirth,  who,  with  some  of  his  countrymen  bred  in  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  semoe  <rf  the  King  of  France,  had  an  influence  with  the 
adventurer  much  resented  by  the  Highlanders,  who  were  sensible  that  their 
own  dans  made  the  chief  or  rather  the  only  strsngth  of  his  enterprise.  There 
was  a  fend,  also,  between  Lord  George  Murray  and  John  Murray  of 
Broughton,  the  Pnnoe's  secretary,  whoee  disunion  greatiy  embarrassed  the 
afEairs  of  the  adventurer.  In  general,  a  thousand  different  pretensions 
divided  their  little  army,  and  ifaially  oontribnted  in  no  small  degree  to  its 
overthrow. 

Non  88.— FuLD-FnoB  nr  Hiohlahd  Abut,  p  288 

This  drenmstance,  which  is  historical,  as  well  as  the  deaoription  that 
precedes  it^  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  war  of  La  Vend^  in  wUdi  the 
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royaUste,  ooonttinff  ohiefly  of  inmugeDt  peaaantry,  attached  a  prodigioiis  and 
eyen  saperrtttioiia  Interest  to  the  poiBearinn  of  a  piece  of  mmB  ordnance, 
which  they  called  Marie  Jeane. 

The  Highlandera  of  an  early  period  were  afrud  of  cannon,  with  the  noise 
and  effect  of  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  It  was  hy  means  of 
three  or  four  small  pieces  of  artfllery  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Enrol,  in 
James  VL's  time,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Glenfivat,  oyer  a  nmnoroos 
Highland  army,  commanded  by  the  Eari  of  Ai^le,  At  the  battle  of  the 
Bndffe  of  Dee,  General  Middleton  obtained  by  his  artillery  a  similar  saooess, 
the  Highlanders  not  being  able  to  stand  the  discharge  of  muskets  moiAer, 
which  was  the  name  they  bestowed  on  great  gons.  In  an  old  ballad  on  tfao 
battle  of  tiie  Bridge  of  Dee  these  yersee  oocnr : — 

The  Hlghlandmen  ars  prefebr  men 

For  handling  swoiu  and  shisld, 
Bat  yet  they  are  but  simple  men 

To  stand  a  stricken  field. 

The  Hlghlandmen  are  pretty  men 

For  tuget  and  claymore, 
Bat  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 

To  ikee  the  cannon's  roar. 

For  the  cennons  roar  on  a  summer  n]g^t 

Like  thunder  in  the  air ; 
Was  never  man  in  Highland  garb 

Woold  ikee  the  cannon  fur. 

Bat  the  Highlanders  of  1745  had  got  far  beyond  the  simplicity  of  their  fore- 
fathers, ana  showed  throughout  the  whole  war  how  little  they  dreaded  artillerj, 
although  the  common  people  still  attached  some  consequence  to  the  ponBOHirion 
of  the  field-pieoe  which  led  to  this  disquisition. 

Nora  84.— Aia)BB80v  of  WenBTTBGH,  p.  296 

The  fkithful  friend  who  pouited  out  the  pass  by  which  the  ffighlandera 
moved  from  Tranent  to  Beaton  was  Robert  Anderson  junior  of  'Wnitburgh, 
a  gentleman  of  property  in  Bast  Lothian.  He  had  been  interrc^ted  by  the 
Lord  George  Murray  oonceminff  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  uncouth  and 
marshy  piece  of  fiTound  which  diyided  the  armies,  and  which  he  described  as 
impracticable.  When  dismissed,  he  recollected  that  there  was  a  circnitous 
path  leading  eastward  through  the  marsh  into  the  niain,  by  which  the  Hifffa- 
landers  might  turn  the  flank  of  Sir  John  Copes  position  without  bemg 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Having  mentioned  nis  opinion  to  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  Keith,  who  instantly  saw  its  importance,  he  was  encoiuii^;ed  by  that 
gentleman  to  awake  Lord  George  Murray  and  communicate  the  idea  to  him. 
Lord  George  received  the  information  with  grateful  thanks,  and  instantly 
awakened  Prince  Charles,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  field  with  a  bunch  of  pease 
under  his  head.  The  adventurer  reoeived  with  alacrity  the  news  that  there 
was  a  posribiUty  of  bringing  an  excellently  provided  army  to  a  decisive  battle 
with  hu  own  irregular  forces.  His  joy  on  the  occasion  was  not  ve^  oonsistent 
with  the  charffe  of  cowardice  brought  against  him  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a 
discontented  follower,  whose  Memoirs  possess  at  least  as  much  of  a  romantic 
as  a  historical  character.  Even  by  the  account  of  the  Chevalier  himself,  the 
Prince  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  line  of  the  Highland  aflny  during  the 
battle,  of  which  he  says,  'It  was  gained  with  such  rapiday  that  in  the 
secona  line,  where  I  was  still  by  the  side  of  the  Prince,  wJ  saw  no  other 
enemy  than  those  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and  vmunded,  thotiffk 
we  vere  not  more  than  Jijiv  paces  lekiisid  cur  first  /«ae,  running  amays  cu  fut  as 
ffs  oofM  to  ifvcrtake  thm,  ' 
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This  pasMMpB  ia  the  Ghevaliar^s  Memoin  places  the  Prince  within  fifty  peoee 
ol  the  neat  as  the  battle^  a  podtkm  iHiioh  would  neTer  haTe  been  the  ohoioe 
ol  one  unwfllinff  to  take  a  ihare  of  its  dangen.  Indeed,  nnleae  the  chiefs  had 
complied  with  the  young  adTentnrer's  pra>oaal  to  lead  the  van  in  penon,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ooold  have  been  deeper  in  the  action. 


NoTB  86.— Di^TH  or  QotjosBm  OABonnm,  p.  299 

The  deatli  of  this  good  Christian  and   gallant  man  is  thus  given  by 
his  affeotioiiate  biographer,  Dr.  Doddridge,  from  the  eridenoe  of  eye-wit- 


'  He  oontinaed  all  night  nnder  arms,  wrapped  np  in  his  doke,  and  generally 

sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barlev  which  happened  to  be  in  the  field.    About 

three  in  the  morning  he  called  his  domestio  serrants  to  him,  of  which  there 

were  four  in  waiting.    He  dismisMd  three  of  them  with  most  affectionate 

Christian  advice,  and  such  solemn  charges  relating  to  the  performance  of 

their  duty,  and  tiie  care  of  their  souls,  as  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  he 

apprehended  it  at  least  yeiy  probable  he  was  taking  his  last  farewell  of 

them.     There  is  great  reason  to  oelieTe  that  he  spent  the  little  remainder  of 

the  time,  which  could  not  be  much  above  an  hour,  in  those  devout  exercises 

of  soul  which  had  so  long  been  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which  so  many  cir- 

cnmstanoes  did  then  concur  to  call  him.    The  army  was  alarmed  by  break  of 

day  hy  the  noise  of  the  rebels'  approach,  and  the  attack  was  made  before 

sunrise,  yet  when  it  was  light  enough  to  discern  what  passed.    As  soon  as  the 

enemy  oame  within  gun-shot  they  made  a  furious  fire ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 

dragoons  which  constituted  the  left  wing  immediately  fled.    The  Colonel  at 

the  beginning  of  the  onset,  which  in  the  whole  lasted  but  a  few  minutes, 

received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  in  lus  left  breast,  which  made  him  five  a 

sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which  his  servant,  who  had  led  the  horse, 

would  have  persuaded  him  to  retreat,  but  he  >aid  it  was  only  a  wound  in 

the  flesh,  and  fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in  lus 

riffht  thifffa.    In  uie  meantime,  it  was  discerned  that  some  of  the  enemies 

fell  bv  lum,  and  particularly  one  man  who  had  made  him  a  treacherous 

visit  but  a  few  days  before,  with  great  professions  of  seal  for  the  present 

estabhahment. 

'Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  description  of  them  can  be 
written,  or  than  it  can  be  read.    The  Colonel  was  for  a  few  moments 
supported  by  his  men,  and  particularly  by  that  worthy  person  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot  through  the  arm  here,  ana  a  few  months  after 
fell  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dragoons,  who  stood  by  him  to 
the  last.   Bntafterafaintfire,  the  regiment  in  general  was  seized  with  a  panic: 
and  thoufl^  their  Colonel  and  some  other  gallant  officers  did  what  they  could 
to  rally  them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate  flight.    And  just 
in  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gktfdiner  seemed  to  oe  making  a  pause  to 
deliberate  what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  a  circumstance,  an  accident 
happened,  which  musjU  I  think,  in  the  judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous 
man,  be  aJlowed  a  sufficient  apologv  for  exposing  his  life  to  so  great  haaard, 
when  his  regiment  had  left  him.    He  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were  then 
bravely  fiffhting  near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered  to  support^  had  no 
officer  to  bead  them ;  upon  which  he  said  eagerlv,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person 
from  whom  I  had  this  account,  "  Those  brave  fellows  would  be  cut  to  pieces  for 
want  of  a  commander,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  which  while  he  was  speakinff 
he  rode  up  to  them  and  cried  out  aloud,  '^  Fire  on,  mv  lads,  and  fear  nothing. 
But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouthy  a  Highlander  advanced  towi^ds 
him  witii  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  oave  him  such  a  deep 
wound  on  his  right  arm,  that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand ;  and  at  the 
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Mine  time  leTend  othen  ooming  ftboat  him  while  he  wtm  thus  dreadfully 
entangled  with  that  omel  weapoiL  he  waa  diaoged  off  from  his  hone.  Hie 
moment  he  feU,  another  Highlanaer,  who,  if  md  king's  eyidenee  at  OKriiete 
may  be  credited  (as  I  know  not  whv  they  should  nc^  though  the  unhappy 
creature  died  denying  it),  waa  one  Mac-Nouffht,  who  waa  executed  about  a 

irear  after,  gave  hmi  a  staroke  either  with  a  Droadnrord  or  a  Lochaberaxe 
for  my  inf onnant  could  not  ezaotlv  diatinguiiih)  on  the  hinder  part  of  bia 
lead,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  nia  faithful  attendant  saw  fwetbet 
at  this  time  waa  that,  aa  hie  hat  waa  fallen  off,  he  took  it  in  hia  left  hand 
and  waved  it  aa  a  signal  to  him  to  retreat,  and  added,  what  were  the  last 
words  he  eyer  heard  him  speak,  "Take  care  of  yourself" ;  upon  which  the 
servant  retired.'  —  Some  remarkabU  Paaaaget  t»  <Aa  Life  qf  Colond  Jiamet 
Gardiner,    By  P.  Doddridge^  D.D.    London,  1747,  p.  187. 

I  may  remark  on  this  extract,  that  it  confirms  the  account  nven  in  the 
text  of  the  resistance  offered  by  some  of  the  Engiish  infantry.  Surprised  by 
a  force  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  description,  their  opposition  oonld  not  he 
long  or  formidable,  espedallv  as  they  were  deserted  by  the  cavalry  and  those 
who  undertook  to  manage  the  artillery.  But^  although  the  affair  was  soon 
decided,  I  have  always  understood  that  many  of  the  mfantry  showed  an  in- 
clination to  do  their  duty. 


NoTB  86.— Laird  op  Balmawkaitlk,  p.  290 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  character  of  tixis  brutal  yooQg 
lAird  is  entirely  imaginary.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  resembled  Balma- 
whapple  in  the  article  of  courage  only,  fell  at  Preston  in  the  manner  described. 
A  Perthshire  gentieman  of  high  honour  and  respectability,  one  of  the  handful 
of  cavalry  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  JBid ward,  pursued  the  fngitiye 
dragoons  almost  alone  till  near  Saint  Clement's  Wells,  where  the  efforta  of 
some  of  the  officers  had  prevailed  on  a  few  cf  them  to  make  a  momentary 
stand.  Perceiving  at  this  moment  that  they  were  pursued  bv  only  one  man 
and  a  couple  of  servants,  they  turned  n^wn  nim  ana  cut  him  down  with  their 
swords,  i  remember,  ^en  a  child,  sitting  on  his  grave,  where  the  grasa  long 
grew  rank  and  green,  distinguishing  it  from  the  rwt  of  the  field.  A  female 
of  the  family  uien  residing  at  Saint  Clement's  WeUs  used  to  tell  me  the 
tragedy^  d  which  she  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  showed  me  in  evidence  one 
of  uie  silver  daqps  of  tiie  unfortunate  gentleman's  waistcoat. 


NOTB  87.— SmFUCITT  OF  THB  HlGHLAKD  iBBUBOKim,  p.  300 

Several  instances  of  Highland  simplicity  were  told  as  having  happened 
during  the  insurrection,  of  which  one  or  two  are  alluded  to  in  the  present 
chapter.  One  t  Highlander,  having  possessed  himself  cf  an  officer's  watch, 
sold  it  to  another  person  for  a  shilling.  Being  told  it  was  worth  a  great  deal 
more,  he  answered,  'That  may  have  been  we  case  when  she  (the  watdi, 
which  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  was  living,  but  she  was  dead  when  her 
nainsell  sold  her.'  The  watdi,  it  seems,  was  silenced  for  want  of  winding-up^ 
which  Donald  supposed  was  owinff  to  its  death.  ■ 

While  they  were  in  Bdinbur;^  the  Highlanders  sometiiles  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  by  presenting  a  ffun  or  pistol,  but  as  their  demald,  thus  fonnid- 
ably  enforced,  seldom  exceeded  a  penny,  it  could  not  be  muel  complained  of 
in  the  circumstances.  I 

They  found  cakes  of  chocolate  in  the  plunder  of  the  camp  |>f  the  regulars, 
which  they  called  'Johnnie  Cope's  plaister.' 
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Nora  88.— Ain>BiA  lm  Fibbaba,  p.  811 

The  name  of  Andrea  de  Ferrara  ia  inaoribed  on  all  the  Soottuh  broad- 
iworda  which  are  aocx>unted  of  peculiar  excellence.  Who  this  artist  was, 
what  were  his  fortones,  and  when  he  flourished,  hare  hitherto  defied  the 
research  of  antiquaries ;  only  it  is  in  general  believed  that  Andrea  de  Fenara 
was  a  Spanish  or  Italisn  artiftoer.  brought  orer  by  James  the}  IV.  or  Y.  to 
instruct  the  Soots  in  the  manulooture  of  sword  blades.  Most  barbarous 
nations  exoal  in  the  fabrication  of  arms ;  and  the  Soots  had  attained  great 
proficiency  in  forging  swords  so  eariv  as  the  field  of  Pinkie :  at  which  period 
the  historian  Patten  describes  them  as  'all  notablv  broad  and  thin, 
uniyersally  imade  to  slice,  and  of  such  exceeding  good  temper  that,  as  I 
nerer  saw  any  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  dense  better.' — AooowU  qf 
Somerwet's  Sxpeditioiu 

It  may  be  obserred  that  the  best  and  mostjgenuine  Andrea  Fenaras  have 
a  crown  marked  on  the  blade. 


NoTi  89.— Hbboibm  of  ▲  Ladt,  p,  816 

l%e  incident  here  said  to  hare  happened  to  Flora  Mao-lTor  aotnall^  befell 
Miss  Naime,  a  lady  with  whom  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  bemg  ao- 
quainted.  As  the  Highland  army  rushed  into  Edinbutjgh,  Miss  Naime,  like 
other  ladies  who  approTed  of  their  cause,  stood  waying  her  handkerchief 
from  a  balcony,  when  a  ball  from  a  Highlanaer's  musket^  wsdtAi  was  discharged 
by  accident,  graaed  her  forehead.  vThank  God,'  said  she,  the  instant  she 
reooTored,  '  that  the  aocident  happened  to  me,  whose  principles  are  known. 
Had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  said  it  was  done  on  purpose.' 

Nora  40.->PBDrGB  Ghablb  Edwabd,  p.  859 

The  Author  of  WvaerUy  has  been  charged  with  painting  the  young 
adyentorer  in  colours  more  amiable  than  his  <£araoter  desenred.  But  haying 
known  many  indiriduals  who  were  near  his  person,  he  has  been  described  ^ 
according  to  the  h^^ht  in  which  those  eye-witnesses  iaw  his  temper  and  quali-  \^f^ 
ftoationa.  Somethmg  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  exag^^erations 
of  those  who  remen^wred  him  as  the  bold  and  adyenturous  Prince  m  whose 
cause  they  had  brayed  death  and  ruin ;  but  is  their  eridenoe  to  giye  place 
entii^y  to  that  of  a  angle  malcontent  f 

I  haye  already  notiera  the  imputations  thrown  by  the  Cheyalier  Johnstone 
on  the  Prince's  courage.  But  some  part  at  least  of  that  gentleman's  tale  is 
purely  romantic  It  would  not,  for  mstance,  be  supposed  that  at  the  time  he 
IS  fayouring  us  with  the  highly  wrought  account  of  his  amour  with  the 
adorable  Peggie,  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  was  a  married  man,  whose  grand- 
child is  now  luiye,  or  that  the  whole  circumstantial  story  concerning  the  out- 
rageous yengeanoe  taken  by  Gordon  of  Abbachie  on  a  Praebyterian  deigyman 
is  entirely  apocryphaL  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Prince,  like  others  of  his  family,  did  not  esteem  the  serrices  done  him 
by  his  adherents  so  highly  as  he  oug^t.  Educated  in  high  ideas  of  his 
hereditary  right,  he  has  been  supposed  to  haye  held  every  exertion  and 
sacrifice  made  in  lus  cause  as  too  much  the  duty  of  the  person  makinp^  it  to 
merit  extmyagant  gratitude  on  his  part.  Dr.  King's  eyidenoe  (which  his 
leaving  the  Jacobite  interest  renders  somewhat  doubtful)  goes  to  strengthen 
this  opinion. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  Johnstone's  Memoin  has  quoted  a  story  said  to  be 
told  by  Helv^tius,  stating  that  Prince  Charles  Edward,  far  from  voluntarily 
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embarldoff  on  his  daring  en>editioii.  waa  literaUv  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
to  which  ne  seema  disposea  to  yield  credit.  Now,  it  hein^  a  fact  as  well 
known  as  any  in  his  history,  and,  sofor  as  I  know,  entirely  nndupiited,  that  the 
Prince's  personal  entreaties  and  urgency  poeitiTely  forced  Boisdale  and 
Lochiel  into  uisorrectionj  when  they  were  earnestly  desirons  that  he  wonki 
put  off  his  attempt  until  he  could  obtain  a  sufficient  force  from  France,  it  wiU 
DC  very  difficult  to  reconcile  his  alleged  reluctance  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion with  his  desperately  insisting  upon  carrying  the  rising  into  effect  against 
the  advice  and  entreaty  of  his  m<Mt  powerful  and  most  sage  particsna  Sorely 
a  man  who  had  been  carried  bound  on  board  the  Tcssel  iniich  brouflfat  him  to 
so  desperate  an  enterprise  would  haye  taken  the  opportunity  afforaed  by  the 
reluctance  of  his  partisans  to  return  to  France  in  huc^I^. 

It  is  aTcrred  in  Johnstone's  Mtmcin  that  Charles  Edward  left  the  field  of 
Gulloden  without  doing  the  utmost  to  dispute  the  victory ;  and.  to  give  tbe 
evidence  on  both  sides,  there  is  in  existence  the  more  trustwortny  testimony 
of  Lord  Elcho,  who  states  that  he  himself  earnestly  exhorted  the  Prince  to 
char:p;e  at  the  head  of  the  l«Ft  wing»  which  was  entire^  and  retriere  the  daY 
or  die  with  honour.  And  on  his  counsel  being  declined,  Lord  Elcho  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  bitter  execration,  swearing  he  would  never  look  on  his 
face  again,  and  kept  his  word. 

On  the  other  himd,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the 
other  officers  that  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost,  one  winf  of  the  Highlanders 
being  entirely  routed,  the  rest  of  the  army  outiramberea,  outflanked,  and  in 
a  condition  totaUy  hopeless.  Jn  this  situation  of  things  the  Iriah  offioera 
who  surrounded  Uharles's  person  interfered  to  foroe  him  off  the  field.  A 
comet  who  was  close  to  the  Prince  left  a  stroi^  attestation  that  he  had  seen 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  seise  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  turn  him  ■  ronnd. 
There  is  acme  discrepancy  of  evidence ;  but  the  opinion  of  Lord  Elcho,  a 
man  of  fiery  temper  and  desperate  at  the  ruin  whicn  he  beheld  impeodin^, 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  in '  prejudice  of  a  character  for  courage  which  la 
intimated  by  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  itself,  1^  tiie  Prince's  eagerness  to 
fight  on  all  occasions,  by  his  determination  to  advance  from  Derby  to  London, 
and  by  the  presence  of  mind  which  he  manifested  during  the  romantic  perila 
of  his  escape.  The  author  is  far  from  claiming  for  this  unfortmiate  person 
the  praise  due  to  splendid  talents ;  but  he  continues  to  be  of  opinion  iinat  at 
the  period  of  his  enterprise  he  had  a  mind  capable  of  facing  danger  and 
aspiring  to  lame. 

That  Charles  Edward  had  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  presence,  courteay| 
and  an  address  and  manner  becoming  ms  station,  the  author  never}  heara 
disputed  bj  any  who  approached  his  person,  nor  does  he  conceive  that 
these  quahties  are  overohaiged  in  the  present  attempt  to  sketch  hia 
portrait. 

The  following  extracts  corroborative  of  the  general  opinion  respeotinff  the 
Prince's  amiable  disposition  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  account  m  hia 
romantic  expedition,  oy  James  Maxwell  of  Kirkoonnell,  of  which  I  possess  a 
<^Py>  ^y  ^®  friendship  of  J.  Menries,  Esq.,  of  Pitfoddells.  The  author, 
though  partial  to  the  Pnnoe,  whom  he  faithfully  followed,  seems  to  have  been 
a  fair  and  candid  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  among  the 
adventurer's  council : — 

'Everybody  was  mightily  taken  with  the  Prince's  figure  and  personal 
behaviour.  There  was  out  one  voice  about  them.  Those  idiom  interest  or 
prejudice  made  a  runaway  to  his  cause  could  not  hdp  acknowledging  that 
they  wished  him  well  in  all  other  respects,  and  could  nardl]^  ^lame  him  for 
his  present  undertaking.  Sundry  things  had  concurred  to  rufll  ^i*  character 
to  the  hiffhest  pitch,  besides  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  aim  the  conduct 
that  had  mtherto  appeared  in  tiie  execution  of  it.  I 

'There  were  several  instances  of  good  nature  and  humsiity  that  had 
made  a  great  Impression  on  people's  minds.  I  shall  confine  Inyself  to  two 
or  three. 
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'  ImzDedlataly  after  the  battle^  as  the  Prince  mm  riding  along  the  ground 
that  CSope's  annr  had  oooopled  a  few  minutes  before^  one  of  the  offloers  oame 
up  to  oonsrataiate  him,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  killed,  "Sir,  there  are 
your  «"«»«ii—  at  jaai  feet»"  Tlie  Prmoe,  fsr  from  exulting,  erprosoed  a  great 
deal  of  <x>inpaaBion  for  his  father's  deluded  subjects,  whom  he  declared  he 
was  heartily  sort  to  see  in  that  postore. 

'  Next  duty,  while  the  Prinoe  was  at  Pinkie  House,  a  dtiaen  of  Edinbuzgh 
came  to  Tomke  some  representation  to  Seoretary  Muiray  about  the  tents  tluit 
idty  was  ordered  to  nunish  a^psinst  a  certain  day.  Murray  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  which  the  Pnnoe  hearing  of  caUed  to  haye  the  gentieman 
brought  to  him,  saying,  he  would  rather  despatch  the  bunnees,  whaterer 
it  waa,  himself  than  haTe  the  gentleman  wait»  which  he  did,  by  grantinff 
ererjrthiiig  that  was  asked*  So  much  affability  in  a  young  prince  flushed 
with  Tictory  drew  encomimns  even  firom  his  enemieB. 

'  Bat  wlkat  gave  the  people  the  highest  idea  of  him  was  the  negattTe  he  gaye 
to  a  things  ttiatTcry  nearly  concemedhis  interest,  and  upon  which  the  succeia  of 
his  enterprise  perhaps  dOTonded*    It  was  proposed  to  send  one  of  the  prisoners 
to  Ijondon  to  demand  of  that  court  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
taken,  and  to  be  taken,  during  this  war,  and  to  intimate  that  a  refosal  would 
be  l<x>ked  upon  as  a  resolution  on  their  part  to  give  no  quarter.    It  was 
▼isifale  a  cartel  would  be  of  great  adTanture  to  the  Prinoe'i  affairs ;  his  friends 
would  be  more  ready  to  declare  for  him  u  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
chance  of  war  in  the  field ;  and  if  the  court  of  London  refused  to  settle  a 
cari^  the  Prince  was  authorised  to  treat  his  prisoners  in  the  same  manner 
the  Elector  of  HanoTer  was  determined  to  treat  such  of  the  Prince's  friends 
as  might  fall  into  his  hands :  it  was  urged  that  a  few  examples  would  compel 
the  oourt  of  London  to  comply.    It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  officers  of 
the  "Pinglish  army  would  make  a  point  of  it.    They  had  neyer  engaged  in  the 
servioe  but  upcn  such  terms  as  are  in  use  among  lUl  civilised  nations,  and  it 
could  be  no  stain  upon  their  honour  to  lay  down  their  commissions  if  these 
terms  were  not  obeeired,  and  tiiat  owinff  to  tiie  obstinacv  of  their  own 
Prince.     Though  this  scheme  was  plausible,  and  represented  as  Tery  im- 
portant)  the  Prince  could  nerer  be  brought  into  it ;  it  was  below  him,  he 
said,  to  make  empty  threats,  and  he  would  never  put  such  as  those  into 
exeoation ;  he  woula  never  in  cold  blood  take  away  hves  which  he  had  saved 
hi  heat  of  action  at  the  peril  of  his  own.    These  were  not  the  only  proofs  of 
good  nature  the  Prince  gave  about  this  time.    Every  day  produced  something 
new  of  this  kind.    These  things  softened  the  rigour  of  a  miUtaiy  ffovemmem 
which  was  only  imputed  to  the  necearity  of  his  affairs,  and  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  as  gentle  and  easy  as  possible.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince  sometimes  exacted  more  state  and 
oeremonial  thim  seemed  to  soit  his  condition ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  some 
stiiotnesB  of  etiquette  was  altogether  indispensable  where  he  must  otherwise 
have  been  eiposed  to  general  intrusion.  He  could  also  endure,  with  a  good 
graoob  the  retorts  whion  his  affectation  of  ceremony  sometimes  exposed  nim 
to.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Grant  of  Glenmoriston  having  maae  a  has<^ 
march  to  loin  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  dan,  rushed  iino  the  Prince^ 
presenoe  at  Holyrood  with  unceremonious  haste,  without  having  attended  to 
the  duties  of  the  toilet.  The  Prinoe  received  him  kindly,  but  not  without  a 
bint  that  a  previous  interview  with  the  barber  might  not  have  been  wholly 
unnecessary.  '  It  is  not  beardless  boys,'  answered  the  displeased  Chief,  *  who 
are  to  do  your  Boyal  Highness's  torn.'  The  Chevalier  took  the  rebuke  in 
good  put. 

On  the  whole,  if  Prinoe  Charles  had  concluded  his  life  soon  after  his 
nunuBulous  escape,  his  oharacter  in  history  must  have  stood  very  high. 
As  it  was,  his  station  is  amongst  those  a  certain  brilliant  portion  of 
whose  life  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  all  which  precedes  ana  aJl  which 
follows  it. 
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Non  41.--SKiB]a8H  at  Cliron,  p.  968 


Hie  following  aoocmnt  of  the  akmnidi  at  GUfton  is  extraeted  tram  the : 
floript  Memoin  of  B?ui  Macpheraon  of  Climy,  Chief  of  the  dan  Mafspheceon, 
who  had  the  merit  of  supporting  the  principal  bmnt  of  that  qiirited  affair. 
The  Memoin  appear  to  haYe  been  oompoaed  about  1766,  odIt  ten  ▼ears  after 
the  action  had  taken  place.  They  were  written  in  France,  where  that  gallant 
chief  reaided  in  exHe,  which  aoooontB  for  some  GalKoiinM  whkh  occur  in  tlfes 
narratiTe. 

'In  the  Prince's  return  from  Derby  back  towards  Scotland,  myljofdOeosfpe 
Murray,  Lieutenant-Qeneral,  cheerfully  chaig'd  himself  with  tiie  command  ot 
the  rear,  a  post  which,  altho'  honourable,  was  attended  with  great  dang«r, 
many  dilBcmties,  and  no  small  fatigne ;  for  the  Prince,  being  apprehenstTe 
that  his  retreat  to  Scotland  might  be  out  off  by  Ifarischall  Wade,  who  lay  to 
the  northward  of  him  with  an  aimie  much  supperior  to  what  I1.R.H.  hA4l9 
while  the  Duke  of  Gomberland  with  his  whole  caTalrie  followed  hard  in  tlie 
rear,  was  obliged  to  hasten  his  marohes.  It  was  no4^  therefore,  pcssble  for 
the  artilirie  to  march  so  fast  as  the  Prinoe'a  umy.  m  the  depth  of  winter, 
extremely  bad  weather,  and  the  worst  roads  in  Ssffland ;  so  Lord  George 
Murray  was  obliged  often  to  continue  his  marches  long  after  it  waa  dark 
almost  every  ni^t,  while  at  the  aame  time  he  had  frequent  allarma  and 
disturbanoea  from  the  Duke  of  Gomberland'a  advanc'd  partiea* 

*  Towards  the  CTening  of  the  twentie-eight  December  1/46  the  Prince  entered 
the  town  of  Penrith^  in  the  Prorince  of  Comberland.  Bat  as  Lord  Goorge 
Murray  could  not  bnng  up  the  artilirie  so  fast  as  he  wou'd  have  wish'd,  he  was 
obliff'd  to  pass  the  night  six  miles  short  of  that  town,  together  with  the  regimient 
of  MaoDonel  of  Glengarrie,  which  that  da^  happened  to  have  the  airear  guard. 
!nie  Prinoe,  in  order  to  refresh  his  armie,  and  to  giYe  My  Lord  G«orge  and 
the  artilirie  time  to  come  up,  resolTed  to  sejour  the  29th  at  Penrith ;  so 
ordered  his  little  army  to  appear  in  the  morning  under  arms,  in  order  to  be 
reriewed.  and  to  know  in  what  manner  the  numbers  stood  from  his  haTeuif 
entered  Bngland.  It  did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  6000  foot  in  aO,  wiw 
about  400  oaTalrie^  oompos'd  of  the  noblesse  who  serr'd  as  volunteen,  part 
of  whom  form'd  a  nnt  troop  of  guards  for  the  Prmoe,  under  the  command  of 
My  Lord  Elohoe,  now  Oomte  de  Weems.  who,  being  proeoribed,  is  presently 
in  France.  Another  part  formed  a  secona  troup  of  guazda  under  the  command 
of  My  Lord  Balmirino,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower  of  London.  A  third 
part  senr'd  under  My  Lord  le  Gomto  de  KQmamoolc  who  was  likewise  be- 
headed at  the  Tower.  A  fourth  part  serr'd  under  My  Lord  Pitsligow,  who 
is  also  proscribed;  which  oayalne^  tho'  Tory  few  in  numbers,  oeix^  all 
noblesse^  were  Tcry  braye,  and  of  mflnito  adTantase  to  the  fooit^  not  only 
in  the  day  of  battle,  but  in  serving  as  adTanced  goaxds  on  the  several 
marohes,  and  in  patroling  dureing  the  night  on  the  dmerent  roads  which  led 
towards  the  towns  where  the  army  happened  to  quarter. 

'While  this  small  army  was  out  in  a  body  on  the  SSlth  December,  upon  a 
riaeing  ground  to  the  northward  of  Penrith,  passing  review,  Mona  de  Ulunv*, 
with  hia  tribe,  was  ordered  to  the  Bridge  of  Ulifton,  about  a  mile  to  souta- 
ward  of  Penrith,  aftor  having  pass'd  in  review  before  Mon&  Pattullo,  who  waa 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  troops,  and  was  likewaya  Quarter-Master- 
General  of  the  army,  and  is  now  in  France.  They  remained  under  arms  at 
the  bridge,  waiting  the  arrival  of  My  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  artilirie^ 
whom  Mons.  de  Cluny  had  orders  to  cover  in  pining  the  badge,  lliey 
arrived  about  sunsett  oloaly  pursued  by  the  Duxe  of  UomberlLa  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  cavalrie,  reckoned  upwards  of  3000  strong,  abonb  a  thousand 
of  whom,  as  near  as  might  be  computed,  dismounted,  in  order  m  cut  off  the 
passage  of  the  artilirie  towards  the  bridge,  while  the  Duke  axf  the  othere 
remained  on  horseback  in  order  to  attack  we  rear. 

'My  Lord  George  Murray  advanced,  and  although  he  fould  Mon&  do 
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dimy  and  his  tribe  in  good  spinti  under  anna,  yet  the  oiroamstanoe 
appear'd  extremely  delioete.  Tbe  nnmben  were  Tutly  uneqnall,  and 
toe  attaok  aeem'd  yery  dangerons;  00  My  Lord  George  decUird  ffiving 
orden  to  snob  tune  as  he  aak'd  Mona.  de  Clnny'a  oppinion.  '*I  wifi 
attack  tbem  with  all  my  hearty"  aaya  Mona.  de  Clnny,  *'if  you  order 
me.**  "  I  do  order  it  then,"  anawered  My  Lord  George,  and  immediately 
went  on  liiznaelf  along  with  Mona.  de  Clunyi  and  fougnt  aword  in  hand 
<m  f  <x>t  at  the  head  <n  the  ainglo  tribe  of  Maopheraona.  They  in  a  moment 
made  their  way  through  a  atrmig  hedpe  of  thoma  under  the  cover  whereof 
the  oavalrie  had  taken  their  atation,  m  the  atrogie  of  peaaing  which  hedge 
My  Iiord  Geoige  Murray,  being  dreeaed  en  momiagiuud,  aa  all  the  army 
were»  lost  hie  bonet  and  wig ;  ao  continued  to  ilffht  bear-headed  during  the 
action.  They  at  firat  made  a  briak  diaohaige  of  their  iirearma  on  the  enemy, 
then  attaoked  them  with  their  aabrea,  and  made  a  f^ntX  alau^hter  a  oonaider- 
ahle  tune,  which  obliged  Comberland  and  hia  oaTalrie  to  fly  with  precipitation 
and  in  pn^eat  oonfnaion ;  in  ao  much  that,  if  the  Prince  had  been  provided  in 
a  anxfBoient  number  of  cavalrie  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  diaorder,  it  ia 
beyond  queation  that  the  Duke  of  Comberland  and  uie  bulk  of  hia  cavalrie 
bad  been  taken  priaonera. 

*  By  thia  time  it  waa  ao  dark  that  it  waa  not  poaaible  to  view  or  number 

the  Blain  who  filled  all  the  ditchea  which  happened  to  be  on  the  ground 

where   they  atood.     But  it  waa  computed  timt,  beddea  thoae  who  went 

off  wonnded,  upwarda  of  a  hundred  at  leaat  were  left  on  the  apot,  among 

whom    waa  Colonel  Honywood,  who  commanded  the  diamounted  cavalrie, 

whose   aabre  of  oonaiderable  value  Mona.  de  Cluny  brought  off  and  atill 

preeerrea  ;  and  hia  tribe  Ivkewaya  brought  off  many  arma ; — ^the  Colonel  waa 

alter waitla  taken  up,  and,  hia  wounda  being  dreea'd,  with  great  dif&cultie 

recovered.    Mona  de  Cluny  lost  only  in  the  action  twelve  men,  of  whom  aome 

hareinfi^  been  only  wounded,  fell  afterwarda  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy,  and 

were  sent  aa  alaves  to  America,  whence  several  of  them  returned,  and  one  of 

them  ia  now  in  France,  a  aergeant  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Scota    How  aoon 

the  aooounta  of  the  enemiea  approach  had  reached  the  I^ce,  H.R.H.  had 

immediateljr  ordered  Mi-Lord  le  Comte  de  Naime,  Brigadier,  who.  being 

proscribed,  ia  now  in  France,  with  the  three  bataliona  of  the  Duke  ot  Athol, 

the  batalion  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  aome  other  troupa  under  hia  command, 

in  order  to  anpport  Cluny,  and  to  bring  off  the  artihrie.    But  the  action  waa 

intirely  over  mnore  the  Comte  de  Naime,  with  hia  command,  cou'd  reach  nigh 

to  the  place.    They  therefore  returned  all  to  Penrith,  and  the  artilirie  marched 

up  in  good  order. 

*  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Comberland  ever  afterwarda  dare  to  come  within  a 
day's  march  (rf  the  Arinoe  and-his  army  dureing  the  course  of  all  that  retreat^ 
wmoh  waa  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  aafety  when  in  aome  manner 
SDrrounded  by  enemiea' 

NOTI  42.--OATH  UFOlf  THB  DiBK,  p.  380 

As  the  heathen  deitiea  contracted  an  indelible  obligation  if  they  awore  by 
Btyxy  the  Scottish  Highlandera  had  uauallv  aome  pecmiar  aolemnity  attached 
to  an  oath  which  they  intended  ahould  be  binding  on  them.  Yerv  frequently 
it  oonaisted  in  laying  their  hand,  as  they  swore,  on  their  own  orawn  dirk ; 
which  daffger,  beoominff  a  party  to  the  transaction,  was  invoked  to  punish  any 
braaoh  mhXih.  But  by  whatever  ritual  the  oath  waa  aanctioned,  the  party 
was  extremely  desirous  to  keep  secret  what  the  especial  oath  was  which  he 
considered  as  irrevocable.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  as  he  felt 
no  scruple  in  breaking  hia  aaaeveration  when  mode  in  any  other  form  than  that 
which  he  accounted  aa  peculiarly  eolemn ;  and  therefore  readily  granted  any 
enmgement  which  bound  him  no  longer  than  he  inclined.  Whereaa,  if  the 
oaUi  which  he  accounted  inviolable  waa  once  publiolv  known,  no  party  with 
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whom  he  might  have  oooMion  to  oontraei  would  hare  rested  aatiified  with 
any  other. 

Louis  XL  of  France  nraotiaed  the  same  sophiitry,  for  he  also  had  a 
peooliar  species  of  oath,  the  only  one  which  he  was  ever  known  to  reepeot^ 
and  which,  therefore,  he  was  Terr  unwilling  to  pledge.  The  only  engagement 
which  that  wily  tyrant  accounted  binding  upon  him  was  an  oath  by  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Saint  Lo  d' Angers,  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  True  Chmes.  If 
he  preyoricated  after  taking  this  oath  Louis  behered  he  should  die  within  the 
year.  The  Constable  Saint  Paul,  being  iuTited  to  a  personal  conference  with 
Louis,  refused  to  meet  the  king  unless  he  would  M^ree  to  ensure  him  safe 
conduct  under  sanction  of  this  oath.  But,  says  Commesy  the  king  replied,  he 
would  never  again  pledge  that  ensagement  to  mortal  man,  though  he  was 
willing  to  take  any  otiier  oath  whidb  oould  be  devised.  The  treaty  evoke  off, 
thererore,  after  much  chaffering  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tow  whi<di  Louis 
was  to  tsJce.  Such  is  the  differenoe  between  the  dictates  of  superstitioii  and 
those  of  oonsoience. 


GLOSSAEY 


0* 


WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


Asutrm,  aboov.  nhowB 

AvTB,  to  pa  J  far,  atone  for 

A  CAiaouLU,  etc.  (pw  90SU 

traok  the  milituf  booU 

wbleh  be  woieM  a  jouig 

man  when  ienpiog  in  the 

of  his  father  Qer- 


leoe 
AoootjAsm,    an    eminace, 

aolnte 
AinAM  o'  GoBoov,  a  tne- 

bootor  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Ah,  Bbaujsu,  etc  (pb  860X 
Ah,  Beaqjeo,  my  dear 
firlend,  what  a  wearisome 
bualnese  this  is  sometimes 
of  heing  a  prinoe4Mlven- 
tuzer.  xetooongelthers 
are  great  things  at  stake 
after  all 

Ah,  mom  Dixul  etc.  (p. 
S67),Good  Godl  it's  tike 
commlssaiy  who  hroimht 
OS  the  first  news  ot  tUs 
anft>rtanate  qoarrel.  I 
am  ytrj  toKTjt  sir 

Arn,  oats 

AunvA,  the  Oiroe  of  the 
OriandoPuritm 

Aijaerm  1  la  mnuzLLs, 
Goard,  away  to  the  walls 

AuiA.  Me  Spenser's  FdJMe 
Qumm§,  Book  II.  Chnto  ix. 

Amdbba  Fbbraba,  a  hea^y 
broadsword,  named  after 
the  first  maker.  (See  p. 
488) 

AROUS-SBni,  now  ealled 
Forlhrshire 

AviUA,  old  wives'  tales 

Annnx,  a  merry  song 

Armida,  a  beantUtal  bnt 
TOlnpttioos  sorceress  in 
Tmso,  Jn%tidtmIMiimtd 


Abkat,  to  tnmble,  distreo, 
annoy 


tlon  for  an  offenoe 
Atsi  tA.  BQBTi,  etc.  (p. 
85<0^  Prey,  be  so  good  as 
to  marshal  those  High- 
landers into  line,  aa  ml 
aa  the  eavalrr,  and  Md 
them  resume  their  march. 
Ton  speak  Bnglish  so 
weU  that  it  will  not  be 
a  difllenlt  task  for  yon 

Batf,  a  shot 
BAOQAMSia,  bayonets 
Bav,  BAXir,  to  nse  strong 

language 
Baho  up,  to  start  np  snd* 

denly 
Bablbt.  a  word  need  in 

Scotch  children's  games 

when  a  panse  or  eeaea- 

tionis  wished 
Baboh-baiub,  the  steward 

or  bailiir  of  a  banmy 
Bauldbb    shbok,    bolder 

cnt)  freer  sweep,  of  the 


BAznoL  a  baker 

Bbau  Olihobbb.  'a  pert 
LondonapprantMe,tnmed 
bean  and  albeting  trsTel,' 
at  a  time  when  pilgrim- 
age to  Bome  to  celebrate 
the  papal  Jubilee  was  in 
Cuhion 

Bbbb,  or  THB,  conftised, 
stapefled 

Bbplummbis  befooled  by 
cillery 

Bboubic,  to  oiyb  omb  a,  to 

St  the  better  of,  play  a 
Ickupon 
Bblch,   Bib    Tobt.     Sm 


ShakespeBre's  Twtiflh 
Night 

Beliobs,  or  the  Danaides, 
the  fifty  daoghters  of 
Danans,  a  grandson  of 
Poseidon,  who  slew  their 
fifty  oonsins,  to  whom 
they  had  been  mairied ; 
for  which  crime  they 
were  condemned  in  Hades 
to  poor  water  perpetnally 
into  a  Teesd  roll  of  holes 

Bbb, inside;  bbouort  fab 
bbb  ,  Tery  intimate 


Bbht.  an   open  field   or 

Bhaibxis,  bards,  poete 

BzoKEB,  a  bowl,  oMi 

Bzbldt,  sheltered 

BzBUBiiAir.  a  petty  offlcor 
appointed  to  assess  dam- 
ages (caosed  by  straying 
cattle)  in  nnal  dlstrleta 

BttoonrA  oopbxbsi,  Smbtob, 
Look  to  yooreelf.  sir 

BLAOB-nsimra,  fishing  for 
salmon  at  ni^t  by  tovoh- 
light 

Blood -WIT.  the  penalty 
(fine)  paid  for  slaying  a 


BoDDLB,  or  BODLB,  B  copper 
ooin  of  flcotJand,  w<nth 
ith  of  a  penny  BngHsh 

BOOLB  ABOUT  THB  BDSBL 

a  oune  played  round 
bnraes,  stacks,  etc. 

BoLB,  bowl 

BooT-KBTOB,  boot-Jack 

BowvB,  or  Boum,  to  pre- 
pare, make  ready 

BBiBTBsoFrvBioaiTr,  war- 
rants or  authentications 
of] 
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Bk WBBL  •  OOCKt    ft    iUlkSJ* 

eoek 

Bbxtuh  Ocnnrnmov,  a 
nnkm  of  delontM  nom 
the  poUtiaa  dabs  oOtod 
SoQtotiMof  tha  FrtondB 
of  th«  Ftople,  wblch  met 
at  Idinbom  In  Deoam- 
bar  17M,  to  aglUite,  in 
tlie  iptalt  of  tiM  National 
Oonvantion  of  Fnnea,  for 
parllamaptajy  leJtana 

BaooAaD,  a  eanoa,  short 
provarblal  law 

BaoKBV  WBK,  outlaw!,  BO- 
torloQs  Taabonda,  and 
man  azdnaad  fh>m  their 
olans  on  aooonnt  of  their 
erimea— all  lawlaas  char- 
aetara 

Bboo',  broth 

Bbuckli,  dJaordered,  on- 
aattled 

Bbuik,  to  Boiof,  poaaeaa 

Bbulsb,  a  broli,  biawl, 
Italy 

BuLuw.WnnnaiooF.  The 
name  of  a  tone 

BuRxsalady 

BuBOonr,  a  helmet  with 
Tiaor 

BoiTooK-XAiLi  a  fine  fbr* 
merly  impoaed  bj  the 
Okimh  in  oaaea  of  ftiml* 
eatlon 

OtaupHVAXBK.  OtBadk- 
lbrd*a  Aiabian  story  Fo- 
ttdbOTSi) 

Callawt,  a  lad,  stripling 

OAirarr,  esuttoos;  Ineiy, 
fivtanata 

GANrBB.  a  profeasionsl  beg- 
gar, who  oantaand  whines 

Oabtbip,  a  trick 

OtABABiA.  JerominodeOar* 
cana^  a  ^aniah  aoldier 
and  aomenme  goToraor 
of  Spaniah  Honduraa, 
wrote  Tki  Pkikmpkii  af 
iifsu(Ban  Looar.lMOX  a 
treatlaa  on  fanong  and 
duelling 

Oablb,  a  Mlow,  churl 

CUsaAHDBA,  a  kmff  romance 
by  La  Oalpranede,  pub- 
lished in  IMS 

OAsratroaio  OiffrBiiaAHx,  a 
Ohlbelline  aoldier-statea- 
man  who  In  the  lint  half 
of  the  14th  centuiT  made 
Lucca  one  of  the  principal 
atatea  In  Italy 

Catbrav,  a  Highland  ma- 
rauder 

GKAB-KiifBi,  chieftain 

Obbs-monbt,  tiie  land-tax 

CTSST  DBS  DBUX  OBBILLBB. 

Vi»  d$»  dmm  orvtilw  is 


poor  or  bad  wine,  be- 
cause (it  is  said)  it  makes 
the  peraon  taaUng  of  It 
ahaka  his  head,  and  ao 
both  ears.    The  context, 
however,   raquirea    Vin 
d'aas    crtUU,    that    ia, 
good  wlne,ao  called  be- 
cauae  it  leada  the  taster 
to  incline  hia  head  medi- 
tatively  to  one  aide  (ear) 
only 
Obap,  a  bargain;    a  cus- 
tomer 
Orabob   or   BOBimra,   a 
summons  of  the  royal 
executiTe  to  a  peraon  to 
pay  his  Just  debt,  under 
penalty  of  being  put  to 
the  hom,  or  proclaimed 
a  rebel  to  the  sound  of 
the  hom 
CL4GHAX,  a  hamlet 
Claxbbwit,  a  stroke 
Olblus   abd   llAin>ABBi» 
heroines  in   the  ultra- 
ramantlo  novala  of  Mile. 
deScudtey 
OoB,  to  baat,  pull  by  the 
ears  or  hair 

OOBLB,  BIOBT  OT  BBT  ABI^ 

the  riffht  to  flah ;  coUa^ 
the  flahannatt'a  boat 
OooB,  wooden  ▼aaaoTa,  palls 

OOLBBABD    TBB    DaBB,     S 

giant  alain  by  the  hero 
of  the  mediaval  romance 

OoLOBBL  CSAusna  Sm 
Henry  Mackenrie'a  psper 
in  3^  Jfirror,  No.  61 

OOHODSSBD,  overawed  or 
fbroed  by  tiareats 

Goup,  reward,  return, 
atroke 

Goun-JABBBT,  a  peraon 
who  hamstrings  another 

GOW  TBB  GBAOBS.  CUt  Short 

your  talk,  stop  your 
boastinga 

Gbaig,  the  neck 

CBAMBa,  the  bootha,  or 
staUs;  the  name  given 
to  the  pasaage  between 
the  old  liuokenbootha  of 
the  High  Street  of  Bdin- 
burgh  and  St.  GUea' 
Gathedial 

Gbbagh,  an  Incusion  for 

g under,  tanned  on  the 
orders  a  raid 
OBomB,  bold,  briak,  Uvaly 
CuiTTLB,  to  tickle 
Qnan,  a  long  and  sen- 
timental   romance     by 
Mile,  de  SoudAry,  pub- 
liahedinieso 

Dar,  cracked,  cia^,  wild 


Dabs  sob   tobt,  in  tha 


Dbatibo,  deaftning 

BBBniDBD,  detained 

Dbbyil's  BUCKiB,  dare- 
devil, scapegraoB,  an  un- 
manageatue  peraon 

Dbutbb,  aSmbla,  agDe 

DiifftLi,  a   quaml,   dis- 


Da  BB  TxsrzABXA,  on  mat- 
ters of  clothing 
Dbbb,  or  BABB,  Bidden  or 


DiAODi^devll 

I>iBo,  to  boat,  saipMM>«xeal 

DnroLB,  to  vibrate,  shake 

DiBMOBT,  a  wether  (slieep) 
firom  ue  first  to  the 
second  yesr 

Dbabxbb  ZB  Flakdbbs.  tha 
defeat  of  the  Rngnah, 
Dutch,  and  Austrisns  at 
Fontenoy  bv  the  French . 
commanded  by  Manihal 
Saxa,  on  Uth  May  1746 

DrvA  Fboobia,  the  (teddeas 
of  Wealth 

DoBB,  a  stawazd,  fiictor  on 
an  estate 

Doo-HBAD,  the  hammer  of 
agunlock 

Don/D,  stupid 

DoBLACB,  portmanftaau 

DoDaLASfAUTBOBOF.  John 
Home,  at  first  a  Bootttah 
dezgymaa,  aflarwarda 
nrivne  aacretary  to  the 
Bari  of  Bote.  Sm  note 
S8,  p.  478 

DovxBiMQ,  doaing;  half 
aaleep 

Dow,  a  dove 

Dowrr,  dull  and  heavy 

Dub  DOBBBLBTTB  OABBUUB, 

two  prattling  damaela 
DuBX,  or  MBK,  a  abort 
dagger 

BmBB,  in  fit,  becoming 

atate,  Ikahion 
Bh,  MoMaixvB  DB  Bbad> 

WABDIBB,  ATBS  LA  BOKTt, 

etc  (p.  867),  Cknae,  M.  de 
Bradwardiae,  be  ao  good 
aa  to  put  youraelf  at  the 
head  of  your  regiment^ 
lor,  by  God,  I  can  do  no 
more 
Eu>,  old  men,  antiquity 
Buaos  oouzxie,  etc  (p.  90X 
11.1.   .*..M.»  ^jroa,  hia 


hia 

throat 
said  of  the 
the  stealer 
In  the  fl 
(JSa.vifi 
Bmbtbius. 


-dramed,* 

mt  Gacus, 

ittle,w]ieB 

Hercnlea 

Ohauoei'a 
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BV     HOITBQiDKTAIRI.       Tlie 

wunuqm&tairm  comiMniet 
fonned  the  -rery  pick  or 
pink  of  the  dMrnng  aimj 
of  Fl»nee,  and  looked 
upon  themaelToi  as  ir- 
resistible 

SFUI^JB    AJD     aOBMATUM,   ttO. 

Cp.  66X  the  banquets  of 
uie  aenators  are  called 
qralcs,  the  dinner  of  the 
popahuae  jymadiam 

XpOUB      LAUnOBBB,     SUtft 

banqoete 
XaoaamTLOy  the  prison  or 
honae  of  detention  on  a 
feudal  estate 

JBt     BIHOUXJl     nUB>AIITirR 

Axm,  the  years  rob  us  of 
one  thing  after  another 

Srmt-cApyan  tU^homoured 

^perstfii 

STiTK,  eacape 

KzKKMKD,  exempted 

Fbai.  ahd  divot,  the  right 

to  cut  turf 
FaxDY,  clever  at  devising 
expedients,  ftill   of  re- 
Booroe 
Fdeix,  field  of  hattle 
Tnr  Macoul,  the  hero  of 

Osslan 
Tlaoous,  the  ooenomen  or 

nickname  of  Horaoe 
Flxs  btigx  i*  thx  wa',  let 

bygonea  be  bygones 
FuDtrr,  driven  away,  pat 

to  flight 
FuBX,  FLAX,  i.e,  the  cloth 
Flbtt  at,  scolded 
Voixownto,  ftdlowers,  re- 
tainers 
VoBiB-PAMiLiATBD,  emanci- 
pated fhnn  parental  aa- 
&ority 
FimoABqva  xnah  i  muitbu, 
I    have    dlschaiged    an 
nnavaHlng  offloe 

GABBRLcmn,    a 
elonal  or  Ucensed 
(blue-gownX  who 
a  wallet 

Gaxbadobb,  gaiters, 
gings 

Gabdss  L*XAV,aery  to  warn 
passers-by  idien  water 
was  thrown  from  the 
windows,  the  customary 
method  of  getting  rid  of 
dirty  water  in  Bdmbuxg^ 
houses  in  those  days 

Oarriho,  making,  causing 

Gatbs.  OTBsa,  in  a  diOteent 
Ihshion,  direction 

Gaudvt  aQun  bt  oahibus, 
fbnd  of  horses  and  dogs 

Gat,  or  oar,  very 


1«8- 


Gehkbal  (drums  beatina 
theX  the  morning  signal 
to  inepare  tnr  the  march 

OiOLrr,  a  giddy,  thought- 
less giri 

Oiu.rLiBT,  a  lifl^t-headed 
or  sportive  girl 

GiLLXB  -wcT-fooT,  s  baie- 
footed  Highland  kui. 
OmUf  in  general,  means 
a  servant  or  attendant 

Gunon,  an  ewe  two  years 
old 

GiKos-BRBAD,  ginflSTbresd 

GinnLa,  an  boa  name  on 
which  girdle  cakes  are 
bsked 

Grra,  or  obt,  a  resting- 
place,  lodging-place 

Glxd,  a  kite,  fluoon 

0LB0Ainn7CH,quick  enough 

GLmx,  a  glimpae,  glance 

GBAiriKG,  groaning 

Grat,  wq>t 

GasTBSABn.  a  stone  Jar  Cor 
holding  ale  or  liquor 

GaicB,  or  oaia,  a  pig 

GaippLB,  rapacious,  grasp- 
ing 

Gboatb  dt  kail  (who  get 
such),  who  get  more  than 
repaid  in  kuid 

Gbouhull,  threshold 

GoLPtm,  silly,  gullible 
fellows 

GuBTo,  good  teste 

Haok,  a  cattle-rsek 

Haddo's  Holb,  a  chapel  in 
St.  GOes*  OathediaL  so 
called  because  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Haddo  was 
confined  in  it  previous 
to  Us  trial  and  execution 

SL644)  for  his  pronounced 
osUli^  to  the  Scottish 

Hjb  txu  kbumt  abtbb,  etc 
(p.  474)l  These  shidl  be 
your  alms—to  impose 
good  behavioar  dimng 
peaee,  to  spare  the  con- 
quered, ana  to  wage  war 
upon  such  as  are  proud 

Hao,  a  fUllng  of  oopae- 
wood ;  a  ooppioe 

Haooib,  a  Scotch  pudding, 
consisting  of  minced 
meat,  with  oat  -  meal, 
beef -suet,  onions,  etc, 
b(dled  in  a  skin  bsg 

Hallah,  a  wall  screening 
the  door  Inside  a  cottage, 
a  partition  wall 

Hamti^  much,  a  large 
quantity 

HAaDTKmm,  a  ballad 
composed  by  Lady 
Wardlaw  of  Fifenavis  in 


lUBshln,  and  published 
in  ITlfl,  which  made  a 
very  strong  impression 
upon  Scott  when  a  boy. 
*It  was,'  he  said,  'the 
flrst  poem  I  ever  uamt, 
ttb  last  I  shall  ever 
ftffget' 

Habrow,  an  old  ery  for 
help,  an  exclamation  of 
dlstiess 

Heck  ahd  iiAiioaB,  at,  in 
great  abundance,  prodi- 
gally 

HxHSHiP,  plundering,  de- 
vastation 

Ear  OAD,  a  hot  bar,  rod 

HiLDnfo,  a  soiry,  cowardly 
fellow 

HiLL-potx,  the  Oamenm- 
lans  (a  reUaions  sect) 

HiB8T,a  shallow  place  in  a 
river 

HouuBm,  LA,  ar  LSOBAur- 
lOBAU,  the  shepherd's 
crook  and  pipe  (flute) 

HomcD's-rooT  tricxs.  las- 
cslly,  villainous  tricks 

Howa  o'  TBU  MxABHs.  the 
plain  of  Kincardlnesliire 

Humana  panmai  auiniB, 
we  have  endured  the 
common  lot  of  men 

Huanns,  buttocks,  hips 

HURLBT  •  BOUBB.     B     BUge 

houae  in  a  bad  condition, 
atanost  ruinous 
Btuul  nr  umimb  latbat 
(yfTg.EeL  viii.  1071  the 
doff  uylax  at  the  thres- 
hold begins  to  bark 


Ibtibld,  arable  land  on 

which  Rianure  is  used 
iBTBCHitr,  to  inteifore  with 

JoouB,  JoGi,  or  Tool,  an 
Indian  ascetlcand  mendi- 
cant 

JoBATHAX  Wild,  a  thief- 
taker,  who  was  himself 
hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
housebreaking.  Ses 

Fielding's  novel  JomaUum 

wm 

JOVB    OP    TBB    WHBI.L.       A 

phiaseTi  borrowed    from 

Osslan(*Ftest  of  Shells 'X 
where  the  heroes  diink 
from  shells 

Kbmplb,  aheap»  quantity 

of  straw 
KippAOB,  UBOQ,  a  terriUe 

passion 
KxTTLB,    to   tickle;   adi. 

tic^idi 
KwoBBLBB,  a  hart  In  its 

second  year 
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Knom,  Hlghlanrt  c»ttte 

liAwnra,  an  inn  reckoning 

IdUBuro,  a  lie,  calonmia- 
tioo,  OUsebood 

LsAaiMG-MAKura,  the  nttor- 
ing  of  eeditloos  worde 

Ln  oomrruBiaB  db  Nob- 
MAXDix,  ete.  (p.  88X  Ac- 
eording  to  tbe  cuitonu  of 
Nonnandy,  it  is  the  man 
who  fl^U  and  who  gives 
ooonml 

Lbljbds.  John  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the 
ohampionof  Qneen  Mary, 
and  author  of  a  Latin 
histocy  of  the  Scottish 
people 

LcnSBS  TBOK  TBB  HlOR- 

LAMM  (17M>  The  booh 
allnded  to  is  Oaptain  B. 
Burt's  LetUn  from  a 
QtnU&mem  in  tiU  Ifmik 
qfSooiOamd  to  A^  Fritntd 
ia  London  ,  .  .  btgwnin^ 
1710(1764) 

LXTTBBS  OF  8I.JLim,  lettOTS 

acknowledging  that  the 
penalty  (fine)  for  man- 
slaughter has  beenpaid 

Luna  Fatxr,  father 
Dionysus  or  Bisochus 

Ln  (—  pit  and  gallows  ;— 
bootsX  The  word  *Ue' 
is  thus  used  in  some  old 
Scottish  legal  documents 
to  call  attention  toa  word 
or  phrase  that  follows 
immediately  after  in  the 
Temacular 

LlOHTLT,    or  LICBTLIB,   tO 

underralue,  despise 

LioomatB,  Oocmt,  an  Xng* 
Ush  cavaliy  officer,  of 
HaguenotdescentfSerred 
under  Marlborough  and 
was  captured  by  the 
French  at  the  battle  of 
Lawreldta747} 

TtnnniH,  a  wortnless  per- 
son, male  or  female 

LmooB,  the  litersry  type 
of  the  amorous  Bpaniiura, 
with  his  gnitar,serenades, 
and  sigmngs  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  innamorata. 
Cf.  Th4  Barber  qfStvOU 

Loom,  a  tenn  of  contempt 
or  scorn,  meaning  'fellow ' 

Luoxxmbooths,  a  Dlock  of 
houses  and  shops  in  the 
Hlg^  Street  of  Edinburgh 
alongside  of  St.  Giles' 
Oathedral,  removed  in 
1817-18 

LmnuL  or  lvktzs,  btbivg, 
a  sort  of  belt  round  the 
loins  or  waist 


MAim,  the  home-fenn  and 
fermstead,  usually  in  the 
hands  ctf  the  proprietor 

Maist  kwsbt,  almost  con- 
tiguous 

Maist  ncK,  the  greater 
part 

Maltaibb,  malmsey  wine 

Marchbz  dono,  eta  (pp. 
856,  857),  March  then, 
for  Ood's  sske,  for  I  have 
forgotten  the  Bn^^ish 
word ;  but  you  are  line 
fellowB,  and  understand 
me  well  enough 

Mabo,  the  CMmomen  or 
nickname  of  vligil 

Mabb  and  Wiixiamson. 
A  flunily  named  Marr 
were  all  assassinated  at 
Batclilfe  Highway,  Lon- 
don, <ni  8th  December 
1811.  The  Williamson 
(kunlly  were  murdered  In 
the  same  locality  on  19th 
December  of  the  same 
year 

Mabt,  beef  saltedforwinter 
use 

Mask  (teaX  to  inftise,  make 

Mbal-abx,  the  meal  chest 

MBMHOiriA  VOL ;  probably 
LBxMBMmA.  CX  Cicero, 
Pro  StoL  JBbooelo  Am€ri%Of 
chap.  20 

Mbrby  DBvn.  OF  Bdmon- 
TOM,  a  popular  comedy  of 
the  17th  century ;  author 
not  known 

MBBSBMAir,  a  native  of 
Merse  or  Berwickshire. 
Presumably  Alick  was  a 
native  of  the  viUsge  of 
Ooudingham  <nr  Gouing- 
ham  in  that  oounty 

MiDDBB  A2n>.ia3»HBH-HOLB, 

a  dunghill 
MuouooLBD,      or      Mm- 

GoooLBD,        Uundered, 

spoilt 
Mum  W10BT,  an  oddity, 

queer  fellow 

MOH  0(BUB  VOLAGB,  CtC.  (p. 

61),  My  fickle  heart,  she 
said,  is  not  for  you,  young 
man:  it's  for  a  soldier 
with  a  beard  on  his  chin, 
Lon,Lon,Laridon.  Who 
wears  a  plume  inhishat^ 
red  heeb  to  his  shoes, 
who  plays  on  the  flute, 
also  the  violin.   Lou,  etc 

MoMK,  a  gruesome  romance 
(1705)  by  Matthew 
C  Monk*)  Lewis 

MoMoicAOBXA,  a  single 
combat 

MooB  nr  thb  fobbspt  of 
Ct  SchiUst's 


MMm$,  of  whldi 
Moor  is  the  hero 

MoBB,  a  eostomsry  replgr  to 
a  toast  in  some  initB  of 
Scotland;  equival«iit  to 
'Let's  have  it  sgaSn' 

MoBrruB,  r  mobibosb,  eiCL 
(p.  480),  he  is  dyias,  and 
m  his  death  thinks  npoo. 
his  beloved  Aigoa 

MoBxiaa,  an  esx^  dnnn 

MoBT,  a  flourish   of 
bugle     intimatiiig 
death  of  the  game 

MousiXD^  or  MUBiKDy  pow* 
dered 

Muiroo  nr  thb  Passbook. 
A  negro  chametwr  In 
Issao  Bickerstaflto'a 

musical  comedy  73l« 
JRodloek,  first  produeed 
at  Dmry  lAae  on  Sd 
October  1706 

MUTBHOS  CLTFBOe,  CtC  (p. 

68X  Let  us  BxcbmagB 
shields  and  adapt  tlM 
Orceks^  insignia  for  our- 
selves 

Nabo,  the  cognomen  ox- 
nickname  c^Ovid 

Nbbulonbb  hbqujbbimi, 
these  utterly  worthless 
scoundrels 

NoLT,  or  sowr,  black 
cattle,  oxen 

NoBTH  LoGH,  a  lake  or 
morass  that  occupied  the 
hollow  ot  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  Bdinbmgih.  It 
was  drsined  in  1820 

NuKcnPATivB,  onl ;  an 
oral  wm  hold  good  if 
made  before  the  proper 
witnesses 

Obbidional  gbowv,  a  chap- 
let  of  grsss  conferred  by 
the  ancient  Bomans  upon 
a  soldier  who  ndsed  a 
siege,  or  soooessftilly 
muntalnedone 

Ou>  Palacs  Tabd,  at 
Westminster,  in  which 
the  pilloiy  stood 

Obgoolio.  5m  Spenser's 
FairU  Qvsmm,  Book  I. 
OantovilL 

OBBA-moB,  occasionallT 

OuTFiBLD,  land  which, 
though  not  maouted.  Is 


cropped 
rami  exhal 

OuTBBcunoj 
weening 
sumption 

OmsiOHT 

PLBRISHIir^ 

belong  to 


after  year 

Isted 

[CB,        over- 
ide  or   pre> 

niBIOHT 

goods  that 
I  outside  and 
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tha  InaAde  of  tlie  honn 
respeotively 
O  TOOB,  QUI  Burn,  etc.  (p. 
14SX  O  ye  who  ditnk  in 
ftill  cnpe  at  this  happy 
aooToe,  OB  whose  maigin 
there  is  nothing  to  see 
aaTe  some  wretched 
llocka .  f oUowed  b7  yillage 
nympfifli,  who  nucefoot 
drive  them  on  before 
them 

OTKIt  Am)  TSBUJinEB,  COM- 

MxaaioK  OT,  a  court  of 
fadfspm  and  assise,  with 
easiatant  commissioners 
«nd  a  grand  Jury,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  Into, 
to  hear  (pfer)  and  deter- 
mine (terminer),  through 
a  petty  jury,  all  oases  of 
treason,  felony,  and  mis- 
demeanour within  the 
luriediction  prescribed 
Dy  the  commission 

Pa',  paw ;  presumably  for 

aword 
PAxraxcK,  a  partridge 
Pai.inox)B,  in  Scots  Uiw,  a 

aolenm    recantation    or 

withdrawal 
Pavobd,  crammed,  filled 

FaRMI  lib  ▲TBUOLBS,  CtC 

(p.  861),  a  one-eyed  man  is 
a  king  amongst  the  blind 

PARTaxnOB,    THB   aAFIBMT, 

aervant  to  Tom  Jones  in 
TIelding's  noTel  of  that 
name 

pAWvm,  peacocks 

PECuuuM,priyate  property 

Pebl-boubb,  a  fortified 
tower 

PKMDICLB8.  a  piece  of 
ground  let  off  a  farm  to 
another  tenant 

Phrbhmiao,  disordered  in 
mind 

PiATFBD,  strutted 

PxxoiBD,  to  be  caused 
anxiety,  care,  labour 

Pixonas,  a  head-dress  for 
women,  with  lappets 
pinned  to  the  breast 

Pm-ALUER,  last  resource, 
makeshift 

Prr.  Female  criminals 
were  not  hanged  in  Boot- 
land  in  early  days,  but 
were  drowned  In  a  pit 

Plaok,  a  Scotoh  copper 
coin,  worth  |d  of  a  penny 
English 

PLOUOH-aocK,p1oughshare 

Plot,  ftsst,  sport,  frolic, 
entertainment 

FOOULinC     POTATOBIUK,    a 

drinking-cup 


PormiOAa,  a  cook 
PowTBRTHO,        pottering, 
groping,  rummaging 

PROOUL  A  PATBUE  flMXBUB, 

at  a  great  distance  ftom 

his  native  country 
Pb6nbr,  to  inraise  or  extol 

in  an  extravagant  manner 
Pbosapia,  a  race,  lineage 
PuxR  (or  rathbr  Jirv bhis), 

ete.  (p.  74X  a  boy  (or 

rather  youth)  of  promise 

and  of  parts 

Qui  diablb,  ete.  (p.  846), 
What  on  earth  was  he  do- 
ing in  that  galley  at  all? 
See  Molitoe,  FourUrittde 
Seapin 

Qu'SSr  CB  QUB  T0X78  AP- 
PELLBZ  VI8AGB,  MON- 
SIEUR t  What  is  the  word 
for«i«i(|fe,  sirt 

QumTAiB,  RUNNnro  at  tetb, 
tilting  on  foot  at  a  square 
board 

Bbcbpto  amioo.  after  greet- 
ing ox  receiving  a  friend 

Rbchbat,  in  hunting,  the 
signal  of  recall  from  the 
chase 

BxcruB  nr  ouria,  acquitted 
by  the  court 

RxDDnro,  parting  the  com- 
batants 

BsroRXADOBS,  or  rb- 
lORicED  omcBRS,  offlcors 
who  were  deprived  of  a 
command,  though  they 
retained  their  rimk,  and 
sometimes  ttieir  pay 

Rbif,  robberv 

Rbisbs,  brushwood 

BBLOOAnoM,  renewal  of  a 
lease 

Resiliiio,  drawing  back, 
withdrawing 

Rbb  vbstiarxa,  clothing, 
dress 

Rioos,  ploughed  fields 

RufTRERBOuis,  vsgabouds, 
vagranta 

RiSD  BOLVnimTR  TABUL^ 

the  whole  thing  ended  in 
a  laugh 
Bits  bt  soLBHirxTBR  acta 
BT  PBRAOTA,  performed 
with  all  due  and  fitting 
ceremonies 
BoKBLAT,  a  short  doak 
BoRT  Dall,  or  Boderiek 
Morlson,  was  harper  and 
bard   to  tiio  funily  of 
Ifadeod  of  Madeod  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign 
Bow'd,  rolled,  wrapped 
BowT,  cried  out  loud 


BOTKISH,        or       ROimSB, 

mean,  paltry 
BuDAS  LOOK,  a  rude,  bold 

fellow 
Bust,  an  old  cow 

SAur,  to  bless 

Sair  olovr,  a  big  bump, 
wound,  indentation 

Salvator,  i.«.  the  painter 
Salvator  Bosa 

Sark,  ashirt 

Baviola,  VnrcBirT.  Tln- 
centio  Baviola  was  an 
authority  on  the  manage- 
ment of  weapcms  in  the 
duel,  as  laid  down  in  a 
book  (Bug.  trsns.)  en- 
titled V,  SaviUo,  hU 
FraeHee  (Lond.  1595) 

Sat  (of  the  deerX  a  sample, 
taste 

ScBBLLUM,  a  low,  woith- 
less  fellow 

ScBMXRscHiTz's  PAjn>orR& 
The  Pandoura  were  irre- 
gular Hungarian  soldiers 
who  made  their  name 
notorious  by  their  rapine 
and  cruelty  in  Bavaria 
during  the  war  of  the 
Austran  Succession 

Sooupivo,  running,  leaping 

Scroll  ior  a  plaok  thb 
BHBBT,  to  copy  manu- 
script for  a  ihrthlng 
(properly  |d  penny)  a 
sheet 

SBAxniACHtB,  a  mghland 
genealogist  or  bara 

Sblma.  See  Potme  t^ 
Oattan,  *  Bongs  of  Belma' 

Sbrbonxak  boo,  a  morass 
in  Egypt,  eastward  of  the 
Nllelidta 

SBRVABn     OSOREaC     TB8TA 

Dixr,  the  cask  smacks  for 

a  long  time  of  what  it  has 

contained 
Skakos    a    broqb,    (put) 

shackles  round  the  feet 
Bhilpit,  week,  insipid 
SmiBR  ROT,  red  soldlen, 

government  troops 
SiKB,  a  brook,  rill 
Bkio,  nothing  at  all 
Bltvbr,  to  slice,  cut  in  long 

thin  pieces 
Smbarxno-houbb,  a  hut  in 

which       sheep       were 

smeared   or   salved,   or 

rubbed    with    a    liquid 

dressing 
BxoKT,   susplciona    of  a 

trick 
BopiTB,    to   set   at   resti 

settle,  a  Boote  law  term 

BORITAR,      or      BORMBR,     R 

sturdy  beggar ;  one  who 
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BOBno^  a^ntdf    pot   in 
nropor  oid«  or  eoodl- 

Bowwm,  a  kind  of  grael 

mdB  ftom  tlM  loiind 

dfttogi  of  otttniflil 
Skuukm,  inftmuUkm 
SnucK,  llfvly.  aaliiMUMl 
BtbboruTi    insfgiiiAcuit 

moTftbloBy  nippioMd  to 

kftTO  been  eoUected  In  a 

imid 
Spolb>i  or  ffULTii,  ■poOf 

boofl/ 
Srmio  1^  piekad.   8paBC« 

to  pick  a  men'a  poekot 
BTAotBAWBAnc,  a  Border 

flUr  and  mamr-maklnff 
0TUTi^  intedbla,  obeon- 

ate 
Bnu,  a  ileer,  young  bol- 
lock 
Skk»  oaaLS,  a  itraoKf 

robnatfallow 
Sror,  a  boUoek  or  ox  three 

jeereoid 
Onxir,  or  eiooTi  a  nqyport 
BroimBir,  theft  bgr  vk)- 

lenoe 
BmsBK  Doov,  to  ftrotch 

ooeeelf 
Swallow  nn  Anoawr. 

8m     Gkabbe's    Bonmgh 

asiOX  Letter  t1. 
STBoai,  fonng  onkne 

Taiout,  fliUgned,  tired 
Taillii,    a  ooTenant»    a 

Bpedeeofentaa 
Tajbhatb,  ft  Highland  aeer, 

a  man  gifted  with  aooond- 

eii^t 
Tabkkb,   a    thneher    of 

grain,  a  reaper 
Tatoot,  a  ourruptlon  of 

TPaiOlUn-kon,  equivalent 

totoOf  ko 
ToL,  or  i>aiL|  deTU 
THna,titheB 


Tboui,  to  endnre,  bear, 
TlUAW,  a  twiati  a 


with 


THaoixnnABOEiio,  esUblt- 
lag  alMwy  actiaii  (of  a 
hovae) 

TMunABXA,  the  lord«  chief • 
tain 

TntniTHi,  ftto  of 


Tor,  aci9 
TaACAaaannL      eavQUng, 

ahufllng.  dimWe  doaUng 
TRAaBSD,  held  baek  bgr  a 

laaah  or  collar:  toabuae 
Taimauwa,  tranollng,  trot' 

ting 
Tmip  10  nu  JuaiLn ;  or, 

Tna  OoHRAwr  Oooru^ 

acoHMdybyO.  Ikranhar, 

wTittaniniew 
ToiuBB,  a  akirmieh,  ll^t 
Tinn,eoiptj 

Udoltbo,  Mia.  RadoUUb'a 

romance  of  ITM 
UMPBaATiLLB.   Sm  Henry 

MeclEensie'a   papen    in 

UMWBILB,    or    UMQUHIUi, 

late^  deoeaaed 
Unomr,  unlucky 
Ufanr-mni  (Ct.  a  kind  of 

BtrongaleX   Tlienameof 

atone 

VAIBBLLa,     or     TAiaeiLLBt 

tHehea  and  platee 
VAiAMBaoaA,  meaning  the 
Valley  of  Leal^  GOiade, 
waaa  oelobiatea  monaa> 
tery  toawild  region  not 
fkr  from  Florence  in 
Italy.  Oomp.  Milton'a 
PUradiMlo^BookL 


1 

the  wine  that  apoka 
Viami  nuifiB  bot^  wina 

ofthabeatbnnd 
VrsA  Auroo  dobavtb.  all 

hb  noTloaa  lift  up  to 

Vivnaa,    Tirtnala,    pHwI- 

Vix  KA  aoaimA  toocl  tltaaa 
thlnsi  are  aearee  Ibr  na 

the  deed  alienat- 
ing property  to  a  cnditar 


vo,  gnldtog^ 

iagi  induing 
Wbxawat,  an  oU  trj  fbr 

help,  eB  esclaniatton  oC 

diaSma 
WnrnoasLAXD      axAiaa- 

man,  a  yeoman  of  Weat- 


O'     BOi»TW» 

of 


PARB.  a 

aeribbled  paper 
WBDRsanKi,  training 
Wsna'a,  a  London  dais 

in   8t  Jamea^  Street 

noted  tor  hi^ 
WBiTBOH-fBTar.  a 

Mr  and 

held  OB  a  Un 

tnm  Wooler  In  North- 
umberland 
Will  Wimblb,  a  pflrrrMagn 

in  T%$  Spedaior 
W18KB,  to  make  a  qnlek 

atroke,  tanuDdiah 

Wl*  TBB  MALT  ABDBB  1HB 

MBAi^  balf-aeaa 
WUDB  Willib 
haTlng,  tt  ie  mid,  ahoi  a 
tfftwpawer  on  hb  land, 
waa  acquitted  bv  the  Jniy 
on  the  gronndof  madmeaa 

Tan,  gate 


INDEX 


ABBBGBOIfBT,  Mr.,  475 

Alexander  the  Gorreotor,  Is 

Alice  Bean  Lmul    8m  Bmn  Lean,  Alioe 

Alick  Polimrtli,  WKWwiefa  gervant,  858 

Ambry,  S84 

Amhiust,  Niehoks,  470 

And  did  joa  not  hear,  466 

Anderson  of  Whitboighi  400 

AndreA  de  Fenara,  488 

Artlinr'8    Beat,    mi    Soott's   foothfta 

rmmbleaoo,z 
AntbanhiporiraMrby,ZTL  SmWttumktf 
Awake  on  joor  hflls,  141 

Baix  at  Holtbood,  S71 
BaUenkelroch,  1S6,  801 
Bally-Broogh,  pass  of,  08 
Balmawhapple,  Laird  of,  55;  qnaxml  at 
liQckie    Macleary'B,   68 ;   apology  to 
Waverley,  60 ;  escorts  waverley  from 
Doane,  246;  Insalts  the  aarnson  of 
Stirling  Ctistle,   848;   death  oi;   880, 
488 
Ban  and  Boaear,  Bradirardhia'a  dogs,  60, 

808,480 
Baa-aog,460 
Bard  of  Qlennaqnoleh,  187 
Bean  Lean,  Alice,  106 :  in  the  hnt,  885 ; 

deU^ers  up  WaTerlejrs  papers,  888 
Bean  Lean,  Donald,  108 ;  raid  on  OnUe- 
whackit,  118 ;  Intrfgnes  with  Waverley's 
seal,  881 ;  end  and  oonftsslon,  870 
Bear,  the  Blessed,  58;   restored,  445; 

prototype  of.  ^78 
BeaHjeu,  Ooont  de,  856 
Been  oat,  to  have,  470 
Bickers,  468 

Black-mail,  Hlkhtand,  88, 01,  474 
BodaQhOks,8d8.4S0 
Boots,  senrioe  of,  hy 
818 


Bxadnardine,  801, 


Bradshalffh  legend,  470 

Bradwarcune,  Baron,  88,  58;  reeelves 
Waverley,  54;  his  taste  in  literatars. 
78 ;  the  barony  in  male-flef,  88 ;  landed 
by  Flora,  144 ;  greeti  Warerley  at  Holy- 
rood,  261;  eondoots  evening  serrlce 
befbre  battle,  808 ;  dilemma  abont  the 
serrlce  of  boots,  801,  818 ;  his  hiding- 
place,  886;  is  pardoned,  410;  reoorers 
the  Blessed  Bear,  445 


BxadmuEdlne,  Bose,  58:  her  priYite 
apartments  at  Tally -Veolan,  74;  de- 
scribed by  Flom,  145;  her  letter  to 
WaTerley,  180 ;  at  Hdlyrood,  878 ;  her 
interest  in  Waverl^y,  876 ;  her  assist- 
ance to  him  at  OaimTreokan,  401 

Bridal  SODS,  466 

BallsegR  of  Killaneareit,  56 

Bat  folfow.  follow  me,  801 

Byron  and  the  aathonhip  of  WamHtu, 


CAnmrucKAN,  104 

Oallnm  Bee.  155 ;  aooompanles  Waverky, 

187 ;  in  Edinbiuvh.  866 ;  fires  at  Waver- 

ley,  858;  stmok  by  Feigas,  854;  his 

death,  870 
OuneronkiM,  880 

Gannon,  in  Highland  army,  888,  470 
Oanoogate,  Waverley's  lodgings  In,  850 ; 

Waverl«y  retoma  to,  886 
Guttng  heraldry,  81,  474 
Oarliale,  Mao-lTor  and  Wuvtdsy  ut,  480 
GMerans.  88,  475 
Oathleen's  Bon&  144 
Cattle- lifting,   Highlanders'   Ueas   on, 

118 
Gave  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  10^  106 
Charles  Bdward.    5m  Prlnoe  Charles 
Chief,  Hi^iland,  a  typical,  07 ;  hospitality 

reqaired  fkom,  185 ;  derotion  of  foilowen 

to,  421 
Chms,  Hii^Uand,  encamped  at  Bdinboxgh, 

870 ;  how  armed,  281 ;  helots  among, 

281 ;  at  Prostonpans,  280 
Clitton.  skirmish  at,  865,  486 
Conan  the  Jester,  477 
Cope,  General.  255 
Cresffh  on  ToBy-Veolan,  87 
Grleir.  kind  gallows  of;  475 
Graiokshanks,  Bbeneier,  188, 808 

DABKhag,  58 

DeasHylM 

Dirk,  oath  upon,  487 

Donald  Bean  Lean.  Sm  Bean  Lean,  Donald 

Donne  Castle,  848,  478 

DoateUe,867 

Dnmuning  the  llOth  Psalm,  888 

Dnehran,  meeting  at,  416 

Dyer's  Weekly  Letter,  470 
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Bkblbk   of   BDctead's    uidMit    ftlth, 

19S 
BmMrdale,  Lord,  a  fragHMoi,  450 
BplMopal  elflm  In  Sootlind,  M,  473 
Brakine,  BaY.Tobn,  D.D.,  SOO 
Bvan  Dha.    5m  MaceomlHGli 

Faloohul    Sm  BalniftirliAppto 

FftlM  ]oT«,  and  bMl  thoa  pkjed  me  ttuuT 

48 
Feigui.    5m  Mac-Iror.  Faigiu 
Fifteen,  the,  SooUlah  jadgee,  S47 
Flockhart,  Widow,  MO ;  her  reoeptton  of 

Waverlej,  880 
Flora.    5m  Mac-lTor,  Flora 
Forfeited  eetatee,  470 

Oajbuio  langnaoe,  ISO,  8S9 
poetryiTsft,  189 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  88 :  his  flrtt  letter  to 

Wayerlej,    85 ;    oraera    Waverlej    to 

letom,  101;  hie  conTeraion,  471;  hia 

fall  at  Preeton,  S96,  481 
QeUaUej,  Dafld,  48, 80 ;  at  Glennaqnolcb, 

179 ;  among  the  rains  of  ToUj-veolan, 

800 ;  In  new  clothes,  489 
GeUaUej,  Janet,  aocosed  of  witchcraft, 

78 ;  her  stories  aboat  David,  894 ;  her 

explanations  to  Waverley,  401 
OllflOan,  Gifted,  880,  884;  siurpriaed  on 

the  march,  881 
GUliewhackit,  carried  off  by  Bean  Lean, 

118.  475 
Glamis  GSstle,  473 

Glennaqnoich.    5m  Mac-Ifor,  Fergns 
Olennaquoioh  House,  121 ;  banquet  at, 

184 ;  glen  of;  180  ;  waterlUl  at^  188 
Go  onL  to,  479 
Green-Dreeks,  408 

Haxi.  to  thee,  thoa  holj  herb^  15S 
Uelots  amongst  Highland  dans,  881 
Hie  away,  hie  awsy,  70 
Highland  banquet,  184,  477 

nhlef  ,  97 

discipline,  470 

hospitality,  185 

Iceeh,  151 

policy,  470 

politeness,  187 

simpUdtT,  800,  488 

superstiuons,  151,  888 

surgery,  151  

Highlanders,  at  Bdinborgh,  279 ;  march 

into  Bngknd,  840 
HOl.folk.  880,  220 
Holyrood,  Waverley's  arrival  at,   260; 

ball  at,  271 
Home,  John,  escape  of,  478 
Houghton,  Sergeant,  204;  fbnnd  dying, 
280;  incited  to  mutiny  by  Buthven, 
819 
Hunting  match,  477 

Ian  KAN  Cbaistkl,  118 
Innocent,  a  Scotch,  50 


Inns,  Scottish,  471 

Invemahyle,  Stesrart  of,  zxrii 

Iitdi  oOoeni  in  the  Fietender's  azmT, 

479,  484 
Irving  and  Soott,  X 

JACOBmts,  Bngjish,  479 ;  Scott* s  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish,  xii,  xxix;  dis- 
union amount,  479 

Jsmes  of  the  Needle,  850,  205 

Janet,  old,  285.  5m  also  GeDatlaj, 
Janet 

Jesters,  450,  480,  472 

Jinker,  Lieut.,  840 

Jopson,  doely,  888, 872 

Jopson,  Jacob,  808 


KZLLANOUBUT,  Lslld  Cf ,  55 

Kind  gallows  of  GHeir,  475 
King's  Park,  Bdtnbuigh,  270 


liANimiur,  KAO-FABLAinels,  478 

Ullibulero,  270 

Lindsay  of  Fitsoottie,  quoted,  148 

Little  Yeolan,  400 

Lodiaber-sxe,  474 

Luckie  Macleary*B  inn,  00 

]fAoooinio&  Bvaa  Bhu,  at  Tolly-Teolan, 

.  05;  in  Bainbnis^,  200,  887;  warns 
Waverlay,  852 ;  offera  to  die  for  Feigns, 
421 

Hac-Fkrlane's  Lantern,  478 

Mao-Ivor,  Fergus,  00, 115 ;  his  sneeston, 
117 ;  oompsMd  with  his  sister,  180 ;  at 
the  waterfhll,  148;  tempts  Waverley, 
104,  171 ;  at  Holyrood,  252 ;  qnarrcda 
with  Waverley,  848,  854;  sees  the 
Bodsch  GUts,  802,  420;  at  Cliflon,  805 ; 
his  trial,  420;  hwt  interview  with 
Waverley,  427 ;  exeeutimi  of,  481 

Mac-Ivor,  nora,  02, 120 ;  her  first  inter- 
view with  Waverley,  184 ;  at  Um  water- 
fall, 180;  declines  Waverley's  suit, 
174;  at  Holyrood,  272:  accidentally 
wounded,  810 ;  her  last  mterview  with 
Waverley,  428 

Maclesry,  Luckie,  00 

Mac-Murrough,  the  bard,  1S7 

Mac- Vicar's  prayer  for  Prince  Charles, 
815 

Mac-Wheeble.  84, 50 ;  in  Bdinbunh,  287 ; 
on  the  service  of  boota,  808 ;  at  nis  own 
house,  407;  reads  the  asdgnation  of 
TnUy-VeoUoi,  448 

Mahony,  Dugsld,  07;  guards  Oolonel 
lUbot,  805 ;  loss  of  his  arm,  880 

Melville,  Major,  208;  hk  advice  to 
Gifted  Gnfllian,  285 

Mirkwood  Mere,  28 

Hon  coBur  vola«>,  01 

Morton,  Rev.  lir.,  200:  lAeroedes  for 
Waverley,  211 ;  visits  Wavrley  in  con- 
finement, 217  I 

Mucklewrath,  the  smith,!  100;  his 
spouse,  197 
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NOOBAO,  Hn.,  874,  879,  440 
Now,  gentle  leeden,  zxzll 

OAani  upon  the  dirk,  487 
Oggam  nieroKlyplilc,  184 
On  Hellow-liufls  Eve,  77 
O  Tons,  qui  biiTes,  148 

Faiti.  Joim  in  Firth  of  Forth,  zzlx 

Pedkur,  the  Scottleh,  289 

Pembroke,  Waverley's  tutor,  18.  85,  84 ; 

hie  literary  worke,  85;  his  letter  to 

Sd  ward  in  Scotland,  157 ;  in  the  FHeaf  s 

Hole,  485 
Pinkie  House,  810 
Polonaise,  worn  by  Scotch  boys,  151 
Pork  abhorred  by  Scotch,  470 
Prestonpans,  battleileld  of,  889;  battle 

of,  295 
Priest's  Hole,  485 
Prince  Charles,  at  Holyrood,  252,  278; 

march  of  his  army  from  Bdinboxsh, 

S80;  at  Prestonpans.   290,   480,  488; 

aepaiatea  Fergus  and  Wayerley,  855; 

impatatlon   upon   his   oouiage,   480; 

upon  his  character,  488 

QuKBiBOO  Hall,  ziy,  459 

Bagbbl,  Aunt,  20, 25 ;  her  letter  to  Wavers 

ley,  160 
Bagged  Robhis,*459 
Bhymer,  Thomas  the,  451 
Bobertson,  Rev.  Dr.,  200 
Bob  Boy,  475 

Babrick,  the  clergyman,  50,  58,  487,  445 
BnthTen,  Will,  200,  819.    Sm  also  Bean 

Lean 

BL  JoBKBTOirs's  TippBT,  479 

St.  Swithln's  Chair,  77 

Bannderson,  Saunders,  49,  58 

School-days,  anecdote  of  Scott's,  407 

Scotland  after  1745,  447 

Scott,  Thomas,  as   reputed  author  of 

WaverUg,  xxi 
8econd*sighted  persons,  104 
Shemus  an  Snachad,  250,  206 
BIdier  Dhu,  100, 112,  475 
BOT,  100, 118,  475 
Bkene^Mcle,  190 
BUochd  nan  lyor,  118 
Spontoon,  Colonel  Talbot's  servant,  877 
Stag-hunt,  148 ;  in  Braemar  Forasti  158, 

Stag's  horn,  wound  ftom,  151 

Stanley,  Frank,  877 :  at  Huntingdon,  884 ; 

at  wayerley's  wedding,  487 
Stewart,  goyemor  of  Doune  Castle,  248 
Stewart  of  Inyemahyle,  zxvii 
Stirling  Castle,  248 
SUrmiMsup,  478 
Stmtt,  Joseph,  zir 
Stubbs,  Miss  Cecilia,  24 
Superstitions,  Highland,  151,  802 

Talbot,   Colonel,   Wayerley's   prisoner. 


268;  chaimcter  and  opinions  of,  828, 
845;  hears  bad  news  from  home,  889; 
returns  home,  845;  receiyes  Wayerley 
in  London.  877;  letter  to  Wayerley 
about  pardons,  410;  at  Tully-Veolan, 
489 

lUbot,  Lady  BmUy,  889 ;  in  London,  877 ; 
at  Tully-Veolan,  489 

The  Hlghlandmen  are  pretty  men,  480 

There  is  mist  on  tiie  mountain,  140 

They  come  upon  us  in  the  night,  890 

Thomas  the  Bhymer,  451 

Tlnchel,  driving  deer,  160 

Title  of  Waverufif,  choice  of,  1 

Titus  Livius,  anecdote  about,  470 

To  an  oak-tree,  192 

Tomanrait,  154 

Town,  in  Scotland,  50 

Trot-coxy,  198 

Tully-Veolan.   5m  Bradwardlne,  Baron  of 

Tully-Veolan,  yillage,  41;  manor-house, 
44 ;  garden,  40;  cresgh  on,  87;  desolation 
of,  after  war,  888 ;  festivittes  at,  488 ; 
prototype  of,  472 

Twlgtythe,  Bev.  Mr.,  872 


UAnm  AH  Bx,  or  the  King's  Oavem,  103, 

100 
Ubedo,  Francisco,  117 

Vbnxsoh  of  the  roe  and  deer,  09 
Vieh  Ian  Vohr.    See  Mac-Ivor,  Feigns 
Von  Eulen,  Journal  of,  457 


Waxxv,  lords  and  ladies  gay,  400 
Washing  scene  at  Tnlly-Veoian,  47 
Waterfall  at  Olennaquoich,  188,  477 
WaverUy,  history  of  Ita  composition,  xly; 
authorship  or,  zvl;  choice  of  title 
for,  1 
Waverley,  Edward,  his  first  interview  with 
Sir  Bverard,  11 ;  education  of,  18 ;  his 
anceetors,  19 ;  gets  a  commission,  20 ; 
soes  to  Scotland,  88 ;  reception  at  Tully- 
Veolan,  41, 58 ;  Journey  to  Olennaquoich, 
97 ;  visits  Bean  Lean's  cave,  108;  loss 
of  his  seal,  140 ;  wounded  in  stsg-hunt, 
151 ;  receives  letters  at  Glennaquoich, 
155 ;  cashiered  and  resigns^02 ;  wooes 
Flora,  108 ;  meeting  with  Flora  at  the 
watenUl,  178;  leayes  Olennaquoich, 
180;  detained  at  Oaimvreckan,  190; 
examined  before  M^)or  Melville,  202; 
rescued  fhnn  OillUlan,  281 ;  detained  in 
the  hut,  284 ;  nocturnal  adventure,  289: 
arrives  at  Doune  Csstle,  242 ;  escorted 
to]Sdinburgh,240;  presented  to  Prince 
Charles  Edfward,  255;  embrsces  his 
cause,  250;  assumes  the  Mac-Ivor 
tartan,  259;  repulsed  by  Flora  at 
Holyrood,  274 ;  saves  Colonel  Talbot  at 
Preston,  298 ;  learns  of  the  plot  against 
him,  817 ;  turns  his  afltetions  towards 
Boss  Bradwardine,  884 ;  quarrels  with 
Mac-Ivor,  848,  854 ;  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him,  858;  separated  fkrom  the 
Highland  army  at  Clifton,  806;  shel- 
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tend  by  JopMn,  308;  Jonranr  to  London, 
874 ;  retain  to  BootiADd,  884;  expbuuu 
tion  of  pMt  event*,  401 ;  propoeee  for 
Boee  Bradmrdine,  416;  an  aoeeptod 
Boitor,  417 ;  at  Garllale,  480 ;  last  inter- 
view  wltb  Flora,  483 ;  with  Fergns,  tt7 ; 
retom  to  WaTerley*H<Mioar,  434 ;  wed- 
ding at  TnUy-Veolan,  437 
Wavvrlejr,  Sir  Srerard,  his  eoortshlp^  9; 
parting  adviee  to  his  nephew,  31 ;  letter 
to  his  nephew,  1&9 


WaTsriegr,  Richard,  estnngaBMnt  of  ftoni 
his  hcother,  8;  intrignes  and  Ikll  of, 
156;  death  of,  372 

Whiteibord,  Oolonel,  xrii 

Waiiams,  Bdward,  868 

Wily  WIIL    Set  RnthTsn 

Witoheraft  in  Scotland,  78,  ^74 

Wogan,  Oaptain,  101 ;  verses  on  his  gmra, 
198 

Tooiio  men  wHl  lofve  thee,  80 


END  OF  WAVKRLBT 
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